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WOKIMOt  aVBRBI' 


MAUPKAT, 


TO 


GUSTAVE  PAPET. 

Though  custom  may  now  proscribe  the  old-fashioned  usage  of 
dedications,  I  pray  you,  brother  and  friend,  to  accept  that  of  a 
tale  not  unknown  to  you,  and  which  was  partly  compiled  in  the 
cottages  of  our  Black  Valley.  Would  that  we  might  live  and 
die  there,  repeating  every  evening  our  cherished  invocation : 

Sancta  SimpUcitas  / 

Geobqe  Sand. 


Upon  the  confines  of  La  Marche  and  Berry,  in  a  region  called 
La  Varenne,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a  large  tract  of  land  in- 
tersected by  woods  of  oak  and  chesnut  trees,  there  lies  concealed 
in  a  ravine  in  the  most  wooded  and  desert  part  of  the  country, 
a  small  castle  in  ruins,  whose  broken  towers  are  only  discover- 
able at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  principal  portcullis. 
The  ancient  trees  and  scattered  rocks  by  which  it  is  surroimded, 
condemn  it  to  a  perpetual  obscurity;  and  there  is  some  ddf&c>At5 
even  in  open  Hayligbt,  in  climbing  the  forsaken  patli  that  leads 
/&7  7^  wiOioat  stumbling  over  the  gnarled  trunks  aud  scattered 
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fragments  obstructing  each  step.     This  sombre  ravine  and  this 
gloomy  castle,  is  Roche-Mauprat. 

Not  long  since,  the  last  of  the  Mauprats,  to  whom  this  estate 
had  descended  by  inheritance,  caused  the  roof  to  be  removed, 
and  the  wood-work  to  be  sold ;  then,  as  though  desiring  to  give 
a  death  blow  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  he  directed  the 
gates  to  be  thrown  down,  the  north  tower  to  be  dismantled,  the 
outer  wall  to  be  riven  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  departed 
with  his  workmen,  shaking  the  dust  firom  his  feet,  and  abandon- 
ing his  domain  to  foxes,  owls,  and  vipers.     From  that  time, 
when  the   wood-cutters   and  charcoal-burners  inhabiting  the 
ruined  huts  in  the  neighbourhood,  passed,  in  the  day  time,  along 
the  heights  of  the  ravine  of  Roche-Mauprat,  it  was  with  an  in- 
solent whistle,   or   with  some  energetic  malediction  upon  the 
ruins ;  but,  when  the  day  began  to  close,  and  the  night  birds 
sent  their  shrill  cries  from  the  loop-holes,  the  wood-cutters  and 
charcoal-burners  passed  in  silence,  quickening  their  steps,  and 
crossing  themselves  from  time  to  time,  to  exorcise  the  bad  spirits 
who  presided  over  these  ruins. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  walked  by  this  ravine  at 
night,  without  experiencing  a  certain  imeasiness ;  and  I  dare  not 
affirm  on  oath,  that  on  stormy  nights,  I  have  not  made  my  horse 
feel  the  spur,  the  more  quickly  to  put  an  end  to  the  disagreeable 
impression  produced  by  this  ill-omened  neighbourhood.  This 
feeling  had  its  rise  in  childhood,  when  I  was  accustomed  to  place 
the  name  of  Mauprat  between  those  of  Cartouche  and  Blue- 
Beard,  and  when  I  often  confounded  in  frightful  dreams,  the 
old  legends  of  the  Ogre  and  the  Croquemitaine*  with  the  more 
recent  events  which,  in  our  province,  had  given  a  sinister  cele- 
brity to  the  family  of  Mauprat. 

Again  in  himting,  when  with  my  companions  I  had  quitted 
the  cover,  to  warm  myself  at  the  piles  of  lighted  charcoal  which 
the  workmen  watch  all  night,  I  had  heard  this  fatal  name  expire 
on  their  lips  at  our  approach.     But,  when  they  recogni25edjis, 

*  The  Croquemitaine  ia  the  terror  and  bugbear  of  the  French  nursery — It 
agrees  pretty  nearly  with  oar  North  coontry  **  Bogle  "  now  happily  obso- 
Jexe.  — Tmaitslatom^ 
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aiid  were  well  assured  that  the  spectre  of  none  of  these  brigands 
was  concealed  among  our  party,  they  would  relate,  in  a  half 
whisper,  histories  which  caused  the  hair  on  my  head  to  stand  on 
end,  and  which  I  shall  take  good  care  how  I  repeat  to  you,  im- 
fortunate  as  I  am  to  have  had  my  own  memory  darkened  and 
saddened  by  them. 

It  is  not  that  the  tale  I  have  to  tell  you  will  be  exactly  agree- 
able and  amusing ;  on  the  contrary,  I  implore  your  pardon  for 
giving  you  so  gloomy  a  narration  in  these  peaceful  days  ;  but  in 
^e  impression  which  it  has  made  upon  myself,  there  mingles 
something  so  consoling,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  so 
salutary  to  the  soul,  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  in  favour 
of  these  effects.  Moreover,  this  history  has  been  recently  com- 
municated to  me  ;  you  ask  for  one  at  my  hands,  and  the  occa- 
sion is  too  tempting  for  my  idleness  or  my  sterility. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  I  first  encoimtered  Bernard  Mau- 
prat,  the  last  of  the  family,  and  who,  having  long  dropped  all 
connection  with  his  infamous  relations,  had  desired  to  prove,  by 
the  demolition  of  his  manor  house,  the  horror  with  which  the 
remembrances  of  his  youth  filled  him.  This  Bernard,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  men  of  the  province,  inhabits  a  pretty 
country-house  near  Chliteauroux,  in  the  open  plain.  Finding 
myself  in  his  neighbourhood,  with  one  of  my  Mends  who  was 
acquainted  with  him,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  ;  and  my 
friend,  promising  me  a  good  reception,  conducted  me  at  once 
to  his  abode. 

I  knew  something  of  the  remarkable  history  of  this  old  man  ; 
but  I  had  always  had  a  lively  wish  to  learn  the  details,  and  above 
all  to  hear  them  from  himself.  His  strange  destiny  was  a 
philosophical  problem  that  I  desired  to  solve ;  thus  I  examined 
his  features,  his  manners,  and  his  household,   with  peculiar 

interest. 

Bernard  Mauprat  is  certainly  not  less  than  eighty  years  old  ; 
thou^  his  robust  health,  his  upright  fig^e,  his  firm  walk,  and 
the  absence  of  all  infirmity,  would  intimate  him  to  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  younger.     I  should  consider  his  face  extxemeVf  i 
handsome,  but  for  an  expression  oi  harshness,  whic^,  8p\le  ol 
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myself,  brought  the  shades  of  his  ancestors  before  my  eyes.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  he  must  resemble  them  as  to  person ;  but 
neither  my  Mend  nor  myself  had  known  any  of  the  Mauprats, 
and  we  took  good  care  not  to  ask  him  this  question. 

It  appeared  to  us  that  his  servants  waited  upon  him  with  a 
punctuality  and  promptitude  not  common  among  provincial  ser- 
vants. Nevertheless,  at  the  least  appearance  of  delay,  he  would 
raise  his  voice,  knit  a  brow,  still  black,  spite  of  his  white  hairs, 
and  mutter  words  of  impatience  that  gave  wings  to  the  dullest. 
I  was  at  first  somewhat  startied  by  these  symptoms,  which 
savoured  a  little  too  much  of  the  Mauprat.  But,  remarking  the 
gentle  and  almost  paternal  manner  with  which  he  spoke  to  them 
a  few  moments  after,  and*  observing  their  zeal,  which  appeared  to 
have  no  tinge  of  fear,  I  became  quickly^  reconciled  to  it.  '^  He 
behaved,  moreover,  with  exquisite  politeness  towards  us,  and 
expressed  himself  in  the  most  polished  terms.  Unfortunately, 
towards  the  close  of  dinner,  a  door  which  had  been  carelessly 
left;  open,  and  which  admitted  the  cold  air  to  his  bald  head,  drew 
froin  him  an  oath,  so  terrible,  that  my  Mend  and  I  exchanged 
a  look  of  surprise.  He  perceived  it.  "  Your  pardon,  gentlemen,*' 
he  said  to  us ;  "I  see  you  think  my  temper  somewhat  un- 
equal ;  it  is  a  trifle ;  I  am  an  old  branch,  happily  detached  from 
a  bad  trunk,  and  transplanted  into  good  soil ;  but  ever  knotty 
and  rude,  like  the  wild  stock  whence  it  sprung.  I  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  calm  and  gentle  state  in  which 
you  now  find  me.  Alas!  if  I  dared,  I  could  utter  murmurs 
against  Providence  :  it  is,  that  my  life  should  be  of  no  longer 
duration  than  that  of  other  human  beings.  When,  to  trans- 
form oneself  from  a  wolf  to  a  man,  it  needs  a  struggle  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  one  should  live  a  himdred  years  more  to  enjoy 
the  victory.  But  what  good  could  that  do  me  ?**  he  added,  with 
a  saddened  accent.  "  The  fairy  who  transformed  me  is  no 
longer  here,  to  rejoice  over  her  work.  Bah!  it  is  time  that 
it  should  come  to  an  end!"  Then,  turning  towards  me,  and 
fixing  his  large  black  eyes,  strangely  animated,  on  my  face,  he 
said : 

*'iCome,  petit  feune  homme,  I  know  what  has  brought  you  hither : 
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you  are  curious  concerning  my  history.  Draw  near  to  the  fire, 
and  fear  nothing,  be  still.  Thorough  Mauprat  as  I  am,  I  will  not 
throw  you  on  instead  of  a  log.  You  cannot  give  me  a  greater 
pleasure  than  by  listening  to  me ;  yet  your  friend  will  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  easily  led  to  talk  of  myself;  I  am  too  fearful  of 
coming  into  contact  with  fools  ;  but  I  have  heard  you  spoken  of, 
I  know  your  character  and  your  profession ;  you  are  an  ob- 
seryer  and  a  narrator;  that  is  to  say,-— excuse  me, — ^you  are 
curious  and  talkative." 

He  then  began  laughing,  and  I  compelled  myself  to  join, 
though  beginning  to  fear  that  he  was  mocking  us  both ;  and 
spite  of  myself,  I  thought  of  the  cruel  pranks  which  his  grand- 
father had  amused  himself  by  playing  on  those  whose  curiosity 
and  imprudence  had  led  them  within  his  walls.  But  he  placed 
his  arm,  in  a  friendly  manner,  within  mine,  and  making  me  seat 
myself  before  a  good  fire,  near  a  table  covered  with  good  things, 
said  to  me;  *'Do  not  be  angry;  at  my  age  one  cannot 
be  cured  of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  irony ;  there  is  nothing 
of  ferocity  in  it.  To  speak  seriously,  I  am  delighted  to  receive 
you,  and  to  confide  to  you  the  history  of  my  life.  A  man  so 
unfortunate  as  I  have  been  deserves  to  find  a  faithful  biographer, 
one  who  shall  clear  his  memory  from  all  reproach.  listen  to 
me,  then,  and  drink  your  coffee." 

I  offered  him  a  cup  in  silence ;  he  refused  it  with  a  gesture 
and  a  smile  which  seemed  to  say :  '*  It  is  good  only  for  your 
effeminate  generation."  Then  he  commenced  his  recital  in  these 
terms. 


MAUPRAT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  You  do  not  live  very  far  from  Rocbe-Mauprat,  and  must  often 
have  passed  by  its  ruins  ;  I  need  not  therefore  now  describe  them 
to  you.  All  I  need  say,  is,  that  never  was  this  abode  so  agreeable 
as  at  present.  On  the  day  when  I  caused  the  roof  to  be  taken 
off,  the  Sim  lighted,  for  the  first  time,  those  damp  and  gloomy 
halls  in  which  my  childhood  ^had  passed  away ;  and  the  lizards, 
to  which  I  have  abandoned  them,  are  much  better  lodged  than 
ever  I  was.  They  can  at  least  contemplate  the  light  of  day, 
and  warm  their  frozen  members  in  the  heat  of  noon. 

There  was  an  older  and  a  yoimger  branch  of  the  Mauprats. 
I  am  of  the  elder.  My  grandfather  was  that  old  Tristan  de 
Mauprat  who  squandered  his  estate,  dishonoured  his  name,  and 
was  so  wicked,  that  his  memory  is  already  surroimded  with  the 
marvellous.  The  peasants  believe  they  see  his  ghost,  alternately 
in  the  body  of  an  old  sorcerer,  who  indicates  to  malefactors  the 
road  to  the  habitations  of  La  Varenne,  and  in  that  of  an  old 
white  hare,  which  appears  to  people  who  are  about  to  perpetrate 
some  bad  design.  The  younger  branch,  existed  only  when  I 
came  into  the  world,  in  the  person  of  M.  Hubert  de  Mauprat, 
who  Vas  called  the  chevalier,  being  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  and  who  was  as  good,  as  his  cousin  was  wicked.  The 
yoimgest  of  the  family,  he  was  vowed  to  celibacy ;  but,  being 
at  length  the  only  one  remaining  out  of  several  brothers  and 
sisters,  he  caused  his  vows  to  be  annulled,  and  took  a  wife  just 
one  year  previous  to  my  birth.  Before  thus  changing  his  mode 
of  life,  he  had  made,  it  was  said,  great  efforts  to  find  in  the  elder 
line,  an  heir  worthy  of  retrieving  its  blemished  name,  and  of 
preserving  the  fortune  which  had  prospered  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  branch.  He  had  endeavoured  to  restore  order  in  the 
affairs  of  his  cousin  Tristan,  and,  at  various  times  had  satisfied 
2ihf  creditors.  But  seeing  that  these  benefits  only  served  to 
cherish  the .  vices  of  the  family,  and  that  instead  of  gratitude 
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and  deference,  he  ever  found  secret  hate  and  offensive  jealousy, 
he  renounced  all  hope  of  concord,  hroke  with  his  cousins,  and 
spite  of  his  advanced  age,  then  upwards  of  sixty,  he  married, 
that  he  might  have  heirs  of  his  own.  He  had  in  fact  a  daughter, 
and  there  his  hopes  of  posterity  came  to  an  end :  for  his  wife 
died  soon  after,  of  a  violent  illness,  which  the  medical  men  called 
the  cholic  of  miserere.  He,  Hubert  de  Mauprat,  then  quitted  the 
country,  and  but  rarely  returned  to  inhabit  his  estates,  which 
were  situated  about  six  leagues  from  Eoche-Mauprat,  on  the 
borders  of  La  Varenne  and  Fromental.  He  was  a  wise  man,  just 
lUid  enlightened,  because  his  father  had  not  opposed  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  had  given  him  a  good  education.  He  none  the  less 
preserved  a  firm  character  and  an  enterprising  spirit ;  and,  like 
his  ancestors,  gloried  in  bearing,  as  a  surname,  the  chivalric  title 
of  Casse^T^e*  hereditary  in  the  ancient  race  of  Mauprat.  As  for 
the  elder  branch,  it  had  become  so  bad,  or  rather,  it  had  so 
tenaciously  preserved  its  habits  of  feudal  brigandage,  that  it  was 
sumamed  Mauprat  cut-throat.  My  father,  the  eldest  son  of 
Trist^jn,  was  the  only  one  who  married.  I  was  his  only  child. 
And  here  it  b  necessary  to  mention  a  fact  which  I  did  not  my. 
self  learn  till  very  lately.  Hubert  Mauprat,  on  hearing  of  my 
birth,  proposed  to  take  me  from  my  relations ;  engaging,  if  they 
would  leave  biTw  absolute  master  of  my  education,  to  constitute 
me  his  heir.  My  father  was  killed  about  this  period,  by  an 
accident  while  hunting ;  and  my  grandfather  refused  the  over- 
tures  of  the  chevalier,  declaring  that  his  (Tristan's)  sons  were 
the  only  legitimate  inheritors  of  the  younger  branch,  and  that 
he  would  therefore  oppose,  with  all  his  power,  any  substitution 
in  my  favour.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Hubert  had  a  daughter. 
But  when,  seven  years  later,  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  this  only 
child,  the  desire  entertained  by  the  nobility  of  that  age  to  per- 
petuate their  name,  urged  him  to  renew  his  request  to  my 
mother.  I  do  not  know  her  reply ;  she  fell  ill  and  d;ed.  The 
medical  men  of  the  neighbourhood  talked  again  of  the  cholic  of 
miserere.  My  grandfather  had  installed^  himself  in  her  house 
the  two  last  days  which  she  passed  in  this  world. 
Poor  me  out  a  glass  of  Spanish  wine,  for  I  feel  t\ie  co\9i 

^  ffeMd-bresOcer^Bamer^Brmaet—Vigma^  Mauptala. 
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striking  to  me.  It  is  nothing,  it  is  only  the  effect  these  re- 
membrances produce  when  I  begin  to  recall  them.  It  will  pass 
away.** 

He  swallowed  a  large  glass  of  wine,  and  we  did  the  same  ; 
for  we  also  felt  cold,  while  looking  at  his  austere  countenance, 
and  listening  to  the  abrupt  and  hurried  words  of  this  part  of  his 
narration.     He  continued. 

*'  I  was  thus  an  orphan,  at  the  age  of  seven.  My  grandfather 
plundered  the  house  of  my  mother,  of  whatever  money  and  goods 
he  could  carry  with  him ;  then  leaving  the  rest,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gentry  of  the  law,  he 
did  not  wait  till  the  dead  was  buried,  but  taking  me  by  the 
collar  of  my  jacket,  threw  me  upon  the  crupper  of  his  horse, 
saying :  "  There  my  young  ward  !  so  come  along  with  me, 
and  stop  whining  as  soon  as  you  can;  for  I  have  not  much 
patience  with  brats." 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  a  few  moments  he  plied  me  with  such 
vigorous  blows  of  his  whip,  that  I  left  off  crying,  and  shrinking 
into  myself  like  a  tortoise  into  his  shell,  I  finished  the  journey 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe. 

He  was  a  powerful  old  man,  gaunt  and  sinister-looking.  I 
think  I  see  him  now,  as  he  was  then.  That  evening  has  left 
ineffaceable  traces  in  my  memory.  It  was  the  sudden  realization 
of  all  the  horror  with  which  my  mother  had  inspired  me,  while 
speaking  of  her  execrable  father-in-law,  and  his  brigands  of 
sons.  The  moon,  as  I  well  remember,  shone  from  time  to  time 
through  the  thick  branches  of  the  forest.  My  grandfather's 
horse  was  rough,  vigorous,  and  wicked,  like  himself.  He 
kicked  at  every  stroke  of  the  whip,  and  his  master  did  not 
spare  it.  Rapid  as  the  wind,  he  leaped  the  ravines  and  torrents 
which  intersect  Varennes  in  all  directions.  At  every  shock  I 
lost  my  equilibrium,  and  climg  with  terror  to  the  crupper  of 
the  horse,  or  the  dress  of  my  grandfather.  As  for  him,  he 
concerned  himself  so  little  about  me,  that  if  I  had  fallen,  I 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  pick  me  up 
again.  Perceiving  my  fear,  he  assailed  me  with  pitiless  mockery, 
and  by  way  of  increasing  my  torments  caused  his  horse  to 
rear  a^esh.     Twenty  times  my  courage  failed  me,  and  I  was 
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on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  on  the  ground ;  but  an  in- 
stinctive love  of  life  withheld  me  from  yielding  to  these  moments 
of  despair.  At  last  towards  midnight  we  suddenly  stopped 
before  a  small  gothic  door,  and  the  draw-bridge  was  speedily 
drawn  up  after  us.  My  grandfather  seized  me,  all  bathed  as  I 
was  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  threw  me  to  a  great,  lame,  and 
hideous  boy,  who  carried  me  into  the  house.  This  was  my  imcle 
,  Jean,  and  I  was  at  Eoche-Mauprat. 

My  grandfather,  with  his  eight  sons,  was  at  that  time,  the 
last  renmant  existing  in  our  province,  of  that  race  of  petty  feudal 
tyrants,  with  which  France  had  been  infested  for  so  many 
centuries.  Civilization,  marching  rapidly  towards  the  great 
convulsion  of  the  Revolution,  had  nearly  exterminated  this 
organised  brigandage  and  its  exactions.  The  light  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  species  of  good  taste,  the  far  off  reflection  of  a 
polished  court,  or  perhaps  the  presentiment  of  an  approaching 
and  terrible  arousing  of  the  people,  penetrated  to  the  castles 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  the  half  savage  manors  of  the  gentry.  Even 
in  the  most  central  provinces,  the  most  behind  hand  from  their 
retired  situation,  the  perception  of  social  equality  was  already 
overthrowing  many  barbarous  customs.  More  than  one  tyrant 
had  been  obliged  to  reform,  in  despite  of  his  privileges  ;  and  in 
certain  places  the  peasants,  driven  to  extremity,  had  dbencum- 
bered  themselves  of  their  lords ;  the  tribunals  never  dreaming 
of  taking  up  the  affair,  nor  their  relations  daring  to  ask  for 
vengeance. 

Spite  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  my  grandfather  maintained  his 
position  in  the  country  for  some  time,  without  encoimtering  any 
resistance.  But,  having  a  numerous  family  to  bring  up,  all  like 
himself  well  provided  with  a  good  number  of  vices,  he  saw 
himself  at  last  tormented  and  beset  by  creditors,  no  longer 
alarmed  at  his  menaces,  and  threatening  in  their  turn  to  make  him 
suffer.  He  was  obliged  on  the  one  hand  to  shun  the  bailiffs,  and 
on  the  other  the  quarrels  which  sprung  up  at  every  moment, 
and  in  which,  spite  of  their  number,  their  close  compact,  and 
herculean  strength,  the  Mauprats  were  no  longer  tri\nn.ph.aTi\., 
the  whole  population  Joizzio^  those  who  insulted  them,  and  t^km^ 
it  vpao  tbemBelres  to  atone  them  to  death.     Then  TTistaajiaXlj- 
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ing  his  sons  around  him,  as  the  wild  boar  assembles  its  yoimg 
when  the  chase  which  had  dispersed  them  is  over,  retired  to  his 
castle,  caused  the  draw-bridge  to  be  raised,  and  shut  himself 
up  with  ten  or  twelve  peasants,  his  vassals,  all  poachers  or  de- 
serters, whose  interest  it  was,  like  his  own,  to  retire  from  the 
world,  (for  so  did  he  phrase  it,)  and  to  place  themselves  in 
safety  behind  good  waUs.  An  enormous  provision  of  weapons 
for  the  chase,  duck-guns,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  pikes,  and ' 
cutlasses,  was  arranged  upon  the  platform  of  the  castle ;  and 
the  porter  was  commanded  never  to  let  more  than  two  persons 
approach  within  reach  of  his  gun. 

From  this  day  Mauprat  and  his  sons  defied  the  civil  laws, 
as  they  had  before  those  of  morality.     They  organised  them- 
selves as  a  band  of  adventurers,  and  while  their  friends  and 
feudal  retainers  provided  the  house  with  game,  they  levied  ille- 
gal taxes  upon  the  neighbouring  farms.   Without  being  cowards, 
(indeed  far  from  being  so,)  our  peasants  are,  as    you  know, 
gentle  and  timid  from  ignorance  and    mistrust  of  the  laws, 
which  they  never  understood,  and  with  which  even  at  present 
they  are  scarcely  acquainted.     No  other  province  in  France  so 
long  preserved  the  old  traditions,  and  suffered  the  abuses  of 
the  feudal  system.     In  no  other  part,  perhaps,  is  accorded,  as 
among  us,  the  title  of  Lords  of  the  Manor  to  possessors  of  certain 
casties ;  and  no  where  else  was  it  so  easy  to  frighten  the  people  by 
the  report  of  some  absurd  and  impossible  political  act.     At  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  the  Mauprats,  the  only  powerful  family 
in  a  circle  of  small  proprietors,  distant  from  any  town,  and  de- 
prived of  all  exterior  communication,  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading  their  vassals  that  serfdom  was  about  to  be  re-established 
and  that  the  refractory  would  be  punished  with  severity.    The 
peasants  hesitated,  listened  with  trembling  to  some  among  them 
who  preached  independence,  then  reflected,  and  determined  to 
submit.     The  Mauprats  did  not  ask  for  money.     Money  is  what 
the  peasants  of  these  countries  realise  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  which  they  relinquish  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
Money  is  dear,  says  one  of  their  proverbs,  because  money,  in  their 
esiimaijon,    represents    something   more   than   mere   physical 
labour.      It  ia  a  means   of  intercouise  mth.  thitiga  and  men. 
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beyond  their  own  circumscribed  limits  ;  the  result  of  foresight 
or  drcumspection ;  a  step  gained ;  a  sort  of  intellectoal  straggle, 
which  carries  them  beyond  their  usual  habits  of  carelessness; 
in  a  word,  an  effort  of  mind ;  and  to  them  it  is  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  disquieting  of  all. 

The  Mauprats  knew  their  ground  well  ;  and  having  no 
farther  need  of  money  since  they  had  renounced  the  payment 
of  their  debts,  contented  themselves  with  claiming  provisions. 
One  peasant  endured  a  tax  upon  his  capons,  another  upon 
his  veal,  a  third  famished  com,  a  fourth  forage,  and  so  on. 
They  were  careful  in  their  exactions,  to  demand  from  each 
what  he  could  give  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  himself; 
they  promised  their  aid  and  protection  to  all,  and  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  they  kept  their  word.  They  destroyed  the  wolves 
and  foxes,  and  received  and  concealed  deserters,  and  aided  in 
defrauding  the  state,  by  intimidating  the  excise  officers  and  col- 
lectors of  taxes. 

They  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities  to  deceive  the 
poor  as  to  their  true  interests,  and  to  corrupt  a  simple  people 
by  perverting  their  sense  of  dignity  aud  natural  liberty.  They 
caused  the  whole  country  to  enter  into  the  species  of  protest 
which  they  had  declared  against  the  laws,  and  so  terrified  the 
fdnctionaries,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  them  respected,  that  in 
a  very  few  years  they  fell  [altogether  into  disuse ;  and  this,  to 
such  an  extent  that,  whereas  at  a  short  distance  from  this  un- 
fcntunate  district,  France  was  hastening  with  rapid  strides 
towards  the  emancipation  of  the  poorer  classes,  La  Varenne 
made  a  retrograde  movement,  and  returned  at  fall  speed  towards 
the  ancient  manorial  tyranny.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Mau- 
prats to  pervert  these  poor  people :  they  affected  the  manners  of 
the  peasantry,  that  they  might  form  a  contrast  to  the  other  nobles 
of  the  province,  who  preserved  in  their  deportment  the  hauteur 
of  their  ancient  power.  Above  all,  my  grandfather  lost  no  oc- 
casion for  making  the  peasants  share  in  his  animosity  against 
his  cousin  Hubert  de  Mauprat.  While  the  latter  gave  audience 
to  his  people,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  they  standing  beioie  \iim. 
bare-headed,  Tnstan  de  Mauprat  caused  his  tenants  to  b\\,  a\. 
hk  table,  drank  with  tbem  the  wine  which  they  had  biought  «A 
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a  voluntary  tribute,  and  had  them  conducted  home  by  his  own 
servants,  torch  in  hand,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  dead-dnmk, 
and  making  the  forests  echo  with  obscene  songs.  Libertinism 
completed  the  demoralization  of  these  peasants.  The  Mauprats 
gradually  formed  intimacies  in  every  family ;  these  were  tolerated 
because  they  were  found  to  be  profitable,  and  alas !  must  it  be 
said,  for  the  gratification  of  vanity  !  The  scattered  habitations 
favoured  this  evil.  There  was  no  scandal,  no  censure.  The 
smallest  village  suffices  to  raise  and  establish  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion ;  but  here  there  were  only  dispersed  cottages,  and 
isolated  farms  ;  heaths  and  woods  put  sufficient  distance  between 
the  families,  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  mutual  surveillance. 
Shame  does  more  than  conscience.  It  is  useless  to  tell  you  of 
the  numerous  and  infamous  connections,  established  between 
the  masters  and  their  slaves ;  debauchery,  exaction  and  bank- 
ruptcy, were  the  examples  and  the  precepts  of  my  youth ;  with 
their  help  my  relations  led  a  joyous  life.  They  set  all  justice  at 
defiance,  and  paid  their  creditors  neither  interest  nor  capital ; 
they  maltreated  the  officers  of  justice  who  ventured  to  serve 
them  with  notices;  they  fired  at  the  gensdarmes  when  they  ap- 
proached too  near  to  their  towers ;  they  invoked  a  plague  upon 
parliament,  famine  upon  men  imbued  with  the  new  philosophy, 
and  death  to  the  younger  branch  of  Mauprat ;  they  gave  them- 
selves, moreover,  the  airs  of  knight-errants  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. My  grandfather  spoke  of  nothing  but  his  genealogy,  and 
the  prowess  of  his  ancestors  ;  he  regretted  those  good  old  times 
when  every  chlLtelain  had  in  his  castles  instruments  of  torture, 
secret  cells,  and,  above  all,  cannons.  For  us,  we  had  but  gibbets, 
cudgels,  and  a  wretched  culverin,  which  my  imcle  Jean,  pointed 
extremely  well,  and  which  sufficed  to  hold  the  pitiful  military 
force  of  the  district  at  respectful  distance. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  old  Mauprat  was  a  perfidious  and  blood-thirsty  animal, 
holding  a  place  between  the  tiger  and  the  fox.     He  added,  to 
an  overflowing  and  natural  eloquence,  a  superficial  education, 
which  with  him  only  tended  to  increase  his  cunning.     He  affected 
to  be  very  polite,  and  did  not  want  means  of  persuasion  with 
the  objects  of  his  vengeance.     He  knew  how  to  draw,  them 
into  his  power,  and  would  then  subject  them  to  frightful  treat- 
ment, of  which,  in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  it  was  impossible 
they  should  legally  convict  him.     All  these  villainies  were  car- 
ried on  with  such  skill,  that  the  country  was  struck  with  a  con- 
sternation which  resembled  respect.     Never  was  it  possible  to 
seize  upon  him  out  of  his  den,  though  he  frequently  left  it,  and 
without  much  apparent  precaution.     He  was  a  man  possessing 
the  genius  of  evil;  and  his  sons,  in  default  of  that  afiection 
of  which  they  were  incapable,  acknowledged  the  ascendancy  of 
his  detestable  superiority,  and  obeyed  him  with  a  discipline  and 
punctuality  almost  fanatical.     He  was  their  preserver  in  all  ^de- 
sperate  cases,  and  when  the  weariness  qf  seclusion  hovered  about 
our  frozen  vaults,  his  himiour,  facetiously  ferocious,  made^war 
against  it  by  the  fascinations 'of  spectacles  worthy  of  a  den  of 
robbers.     Sometimes  they  amused  themselves  with  poor  men- 
dicant monks,  by  frightening  and  tormenting  them,  burning  their 
beiards,  and  thrusting  them  down  wells,  where  they  held  them 
suspended  between  life  and  death  till  they  sang  some  obscene 
song,  or  uttered  some  blasphemy.     All  the  country  knows  the 
adventure  of  the  registrar  whom  they  allowed  to  enter  with  his 
four  baiMs,  and  whom  they  received  with  all  the  empressement 
of  pompous  hospitality.      My  grandfather  feigned  to  consent 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  execution  of  their  order,  and  politely 
assisted  them  in  making  an  inventory  of  his  fumituie,  tlie  &«le 
of  which  was  decreed;  the  dinner  being  served,  andthelun^^^ 
oScejv  placed  at  table,  Tristan  said  to  the  registrar; 
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"  Eh,  num  Dieu,  I  have  forgotten  a  sorry  horse  that  I  have  in 
the  stables.  It  is  not  of  much  value ;  but  still  you  may  be 
reprimanded  for  having  overlooked  it ;  and  as  I  see  you  are  a 
worthy  fellow,  I  will  not  lead  you  into  trouble.  Come  with  me 
then,  it  will  be  but  the  affair  of  a  minute."  The  registrar  fol- 
lowed Mauprat  imsuspectingly ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  they 
entered  the  stable  together,  Mauprat,  who  walked  first,  told  him 
only  to  put  his  head  in,  which  the  registrar  did,  desiring  to 
V  shew  as  much  indulgence  as  possible  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties,  and  not  to  examine  matters  too  scrupulously.  On  the 
instant,  Mauprat  pushed  the  door  suddenly  to,  and  squeezed 
the  officer's  neck  so  tightly  between  the  door  and  the  post,  that 
the'imfortunate  man  lost  his  breath.  Tristan,  thinking  him 
sufficiently  punished,  re-opened  the  door  ;  and,  politely  begging 
his  pardon  for  the  inadvertency,  offered  his  arm  to  conduct  him 
to  the  table ;  an  offer  which  the  registrar  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent  to  refuse.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  the  apartment 
in  which  were  his  companions,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  chair, 
and  shewing  them  his  livid  face  and  bruised  throat,  demanded 
justice  for  the  snare  in  which  he  had  just  been  caught. 

It  was  then  that  my  grandfather,  giving  way  to  his  deceitful 
raillery,  played  a  comic  scene  singularly  audacious.  He  gravely 
reproached  the  registrar  with  making  an  imjust  accusation ;  and, 
affecting  always  to  speak  to  him  with  the  greatest  politeness 
and  gentleness,  took  the  rest  as  witnesses  to  his  conduct,  begged 
them  to  excuse  him  if  his  precarious  position  prevented  him  &om 
receiving  them  better,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  table  in  a 
splendid  manner.  The  poor  registrar  dared  not  resist,  and  was 
obliged  to  dine,  though  half  dead  with  pain.  His  companions 
were  so  completely  the  dupes  of  Mauprat's  assurance,  that  they 
ate  and  drank  gaily,  treating  the  registrar  as  a  lying  fool.  They 
quitted  Roche-Mauprat  completely  drunk,  singing  the  praises  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  jeering  the  registrar,  who  fell  dead  at 
the  threshold  of  his  house  as  he  dismounted  from  his  horse. 

His  eight  sons,  the  pride  and  the  strength  of  the  old  Mau- 
prat, all  equally  resembled  him  as  to  physical  vigour,  brutality  of 
manneTB,  and  more  or  less  as  to  cunning  and  cruel  deceit.  They 
were,  it  must  he  owned,  thorough  rascals  ;  capable  of  any  evil. 
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and  utterly  incapable  of  a  noble  idea  or  a  good  sentiment ;  still 
there  was  in  them  a  sort  of  desperate  courage,  which  sometimes 
was  not  without  an  appearance  of  grandeur  in  my  eyes.  But  it 
is  time  that  I  should  speak  to  you  of  myself,  and  that  I  should 
describe  the  developement  of  my  character  in  the  midst  of  the 
foul  sink  into  which  it  had  pleased  Qod  to  plunge  me  as  I  left 
my  cradle. 

I  should  be  wrong  if,  to  force  your  commiseration  for  these 
early  years  of  my  life,  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  was  bom  with 
a  noble  organisation,  with  a  pure  and  incorruptible  soul.  As  for 
that,  numtteuTj  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Perhaps  there  are  in- 
corruptible souls,  and  perhaps  there  axe  not.  This  is  what  nei- 
ther you  nor  any  one  else  can  know.  Here  is  a  grave  question 
to  be  resolved:  "  Are  there  unconquerable  propensities  within 
us,  and  can  education  only  modify,  or  altogether  destroy  them  ?'* 
For  myself  I  dare  not  give  judgment  upon  it ;  I  am  neither  a 
metaphysician,  a  psychologist,  nor  a  philosopher;  but  I 
have  had  terrible  experiences  in  my  life,  gentlemen  ;  and  were 
I  a  legislator,  I  would  tear  out  the  tongue,  or  cut  off  the  arm 
of  him,  who  should  dare  preach  or  write  that  there  is  a  fatality 
in  the  organisation  of  individuals,  and  that  the  character  of  a 
man  can  be  no  more  changed  than  can  the  appetite  of  a  tiger. 
God  preserve  me  from  believing  it ! 

All  I  can  teU  you  is,  that  I  imbibed  good  precepts  from  my 
mother,  possibly  without  possessing  her  good  qualities.     While 
yet  with  her  I  was  already  violent,  but  with  a  violence  sombre 
and  concentrated;  blind  and  brutal  in  my  anger;  apprehensive  to 
cowardice  at  the  approach  of  danger,  but  bold  to  foUy  when  once 
engaged  in  it,  I  was  at  the  same  time  timid  and  brave  through  the 
love  of    life.     I   was  rebelliously  obstinate;    and  my  mother 
was  the  only  one  who  could  succeed  in  subduing  me  ;  and  with- 
out reasoning  upon  the  matter,  for  my  intellect  was  very  late  in 
its  developement,  I  obeyed  her  as  by  a  sort  of  magnetic  necessity. 
Under  this  influence,  which  I  weU  remember,  and  of  one  other 
woman  to  whose  power  I  submitted  later  in  life,  there  was  that 
within  me  which  led  to  good.     But  I  lost  my  mother  beiote  ^q 
could  give  me  any  lasimgimpressions ;  and,  when  I  was  tiaaBp\aii\A^ 
to  Jtocbe-Mauprat,  I  could  only  feel  for  the  wickedness  cotdl- 
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mitted  there,  an  instinctive  repugnance,  feeble  enough  perhaps, 
if  fear  had  not  been  mingled  with  it. 

But  I  thank  heaven  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  bad 
treatment  with  which  I  was  overwhelmed ;  and  above  all,  for  the 
hatred  my  uncle  Jean  conceived  against  me.  My  misfortunes 
preserved  me  from  indifference  to  vice,  and  my  sufferings  induced 
nie  to  abhor  those  who  committed  it. 

This  Jean  was  certainly  the  most  detestable  of  his  race  :  since 
a  fall  from  his  horse  had  lamed  him,  his  wicked  disposition  had 
developed  itself  in  proportion  to  the  impossibility  of  committing 
as  much  evil  as  his  companions.  Obliged  to  remain  at  home 
while  the  rest  went  on  their  expeditions,  for  he  could  no  longer 
mount  his  horse,  he  experienced  no  pleasure  but  when  the  castLe 
received  one  of  those  small  assaults  which  the  gensdarmes  gave 
it  from  time  to  time,  as  a  satisfaction  to  their  conscience.  En- 
trenched behind  a  rampart  of  hewn  stone,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  constructed  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  Jean,  seated  tran- 
quilly beside  his  culverin,  would  take  aim  at  a  gensdarme  from 
time  to  time,  and  suddenly  recover,  as  he  said,  the  sleep  and  ap- 
petite of  which  inaction  had  robbed  him.  He  did  not  always 
wait  for  these  attacks,  to  climb  up  to  his  beloved  platform; 
where,  crouched  like  a  cat  upon  the  watch,  as  soon  as  he  saw  any 
one  passing  in  the  distance,  who  did  not  make  the  usual  sign, 
he  exercised  his  skill  by  pointing  his  gun  to  the  spot,  thus  com- 
pelling the  passenger  to  retrace  his  steps.  This  was  what  he 
called  sweeping  the  road. 

My  youth  rendering  me  incapable  of  accompanying  my  uncles, 
whether  to  the  chase  or  on  their  marauding  expeditions,  Jean 
naturally  became  my  guardian  and  instructor ;  that  is  to  say,  my 
gaoler  and  tormentor.  I  will  not  relate  to  you  the  details  of 
this  infernal  existence.  For  nearly  ten  years,  I  endured  cold, 
hunger,  insult,  imprisonment,  and  blows,  according  to  the  ca- 
prices, more  or  less  ferocious,  of  this  monster.  His  chief  hatred 
for  me  arose  from*  his  being  unable  to  deprave  me ;  my  rough, 
obstinate,  and  savage  nature  preserving  me  from  his  vile  seduc- 
tions. It  may  be  that  there  was  no  strength  of  virtue  within 
me,  but  happily  I  possessed  that  of  hatred.  Rather  than  give 
wajr  to  my  tjrant,  I  would  have  suffered  a  thousand  deaths ;  I 
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in  stature  then,  withont  contracting  any  love  of  vice. 
Neveitlieless,  I  had  such  stiange  notions  of  society,  that  the 
profiession  of  my  uncles  did  not  in  itself  cause  me  any  repugn 
nance.     You  may  well  imagine  that  hiought  up  within  the  walls 
of  Boche-Mauprat,  and  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual  siege,  my 
ideas  were  absolutely  those  which  a  man>at>arms  would  have 
entertained  in  the  times  of  feudal  barbarism.     That  which  out 
of  oar  dwelling,  was  called  by  other  men,  assassination,  pillage, 
and  torture,  I  had  been  taught  to  caU  combat,  conquest,  and 
submission.      Of  the    history   of  mankind,   I  knew  only  the 
legends  and  chivalrous  ballads,  which  my  grandfather  recounted 
to  me  of  an  evening,  when  he  had  time  to  think  of  what  he 
called  my  education;   and,  when  I  addressed  him  with  some 
question  as  to  the  present  time,  he  would  reply,  that  things 
w»e  greatly  changed ;  that  all  Frenchmen  had  become  traitors 
and  felons ;  that  they  had  caused  their  very  kings  to  tremble ; 
that  they  had  weakly  abandoned  the    nobles;  and  that  these 
in  their  turn  had  had  the  cowardice  to  renounce  their  privileges, 
and  allow  laws  to  be  made  by  the  populace.     I  listened  with 
surprise,  and  almost  with  indignation,  to  this  picture  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  I  lived ;  a  period  which  I  found  it  impossible  to 
comprehend  or  to  realize.     My  grandfather  was  not  very  correct 
as  to  chronology :  no  books  found  their  way  to  Roche-Mauprat, 
except  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Aymon,  and  some  chronicles 
of  the  same  kind,  brought  firom  the  country  fairs  by  our  ser\'ants. 
Three  names  only  floated  in  the  chaos  of  my  ignorance,  Char- 
lemagne, Louis  XI,  and    Louis  XIV,  whom   my  grandfather 
often  mixed  up  in  his  remarks  upon  the  forgotten  rights  of  the 
nobility.     I  scarcely  knew  the  difference  between  a  reign  and  a 
race ;  and  was  not  quite  sure  that  my  grandfather  had  not  ^^^t\. 
Charlemagne ;  for  he  spoke  of  him  oftener  and  with  more  plea- 
sure than  of  any  other  character. 

But,  at  the  same  time  that  my  natural  energy  caused  me  to 
admire  my  uncle*s  deeds  of  arms,  and  inspired  me  with  the 
desire  to  take  part  in  them,  the  cold-blooded  cruelties  that  I  saw 
committed  upon  their  return  from  these  campaigns,  and  the  stra- 
tagems by  means  of  which  their  dupes  were  drawn  into  their 
eastle,  either  to  be  plimdered  or  put  to  the  torture,  caused  m<& 
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the  most  strange  and  painful  emotions,  of  which  it  would  be  diffi-^ 
cult,  even  now,  when  I  speak  with  all  sincerity,  clearly  to  render 
account.  In  the  absence  of  all  principles  of  morality,  it  would 
have  been  natural  that  I  should  content  myself  with  that  of  the 
right  of  the  strongest,  which  I  saw  put  in  practice  aroimd  me  ; 
but  the  humiliations  and  the  sufferings,  which  by  virtue  of  this 
right  my  imcle  Jean  imposed  upon  myself,  had  taught  me  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  it.  I  understood  the  right  of  the  bravest,  and 
entertained  sincere  contempt  for  those,  who,  being  free  to  die, 
accepted  life,  at  the  price  of  the  ignominies  they  were  made  to 
endure  at  Roche-Mauprat.  But^these  afi&onts,  these  terrors,  in. 
flicted  upon  our  prisoners,  and  even  upon  women  and  children, 
seemed  to  me  only  explained  and  dictated  by  sanguinary  appe- 
tites. I  know  not  whether  I  was  suffioientiy  susceptible  to  a 
feeling  of  good,  to  be  inspired  by  them  with  pity  for  the  vic- 
tims ;  but  it  is  certain  I  experienced  the  sentiment  of  selfish 
commiseration  which  is  part  of  our  very  nature;  and  which, 
brought  to  perfection  and  ennobled,  among  civilized  men  has 
become  charity.  Beneath  my  coarse  exterior,  my  heart  had 
doubtiess  emotions  both  of  fear  and  disgust  at  the  sight  of  tor- 
tures, that  from  day  to  day,  might  fall  to  my  own  share  at  the 
lightest  caprice  of  my  oppressors ;  the  more  so,  as  Jean  was 
accustomed,  when  he  saw  me  turn  pale  at  these  horrible  specta- 
cles, to  remark  jestingly :  "  This  is  what  I  shall  do  to  you 
"when  you  disobey  me."  All  I  know,  is,  that  I  experienced  a 
frightful  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of  those  iniquitous  actions ; 
my  blood  congealed  in  my  veins ;  my  throat  parched ;  ^nd  I  fled 
from  them,  lest  I  should  imitate  the  cries  and  lamentations  that 
89  grievously  woimded  my  ears.  However,  with  time,  I  grew 
somewhat  hardened  to  these  terrible  impressions.  My  nerves 
became  stronger,  and  custom  gave  me  the  power  to  hide  what 
was  called  my  cowardice.  I  grew  ashamed  at  the  signs  of  weak- 
ness that  I  had  given,  and  forced  my  face  to  assume  the  hyena 
smile  which  I  saw  upon  the  countenances  of  those  about  me. 
But  I  could  never  repress  the  convulsive  shiverings  which  ran 
from  time  to  time  through  all  my  limbs,  and  the  deadly  chill 
which  spread  through  my  veins  at  the  recurrence  of  those  scenes 
(?f  anguish.     The  women  dragged,  half  by  fotce,  half  willingly. 
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beneatih  the  roof  of  Roche-Mauprat,  caused  me  inconceivable 
emotion.  The  fire  of  youth  was  beginning  to  arouse  within  me, 
and  I  threw  a  covetous  eye  upon  this  portion  of  my  uncles' 
captures ;  but  inexpressible  agonies  mingled  with  the  bu'th 
of  desire.  Women  were  objects  of  contempt  to  all  about  me  ; 
I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  separate  this  idea  from  that  of  the 
pleasure  which  solicited  me.  My  reason  was  overthrown,  and 
my  irritated  nerves  gave  a  violent  and  painful  impulse  to  all  my 
sensations. 

For  the  rest,  my  character  was  as  bad  as  that  of  my  com- 
panions ;  and,  if  my  heart  was  better,  my  manners  were  not  less 
arrogant,  nor  my  pleasantries  in  better  taste.  One  incident  of 
my  youthful  wickedness  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recount  here  ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  consequences  of  this  act  had  influence- over 
the  rest  of  my  life. 


CHAPTER  III. 


At  three  leagues  from  Roche-Mauprat,  in  the  direction  of 
Fromental,  you  must  have  seen,  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  an*  old 
isolated  tower,  celebrated  for  the  tragic  death  of  a  prisoner, 
about  a  hxmdred  years  since,  whom  the  executioner,  in  making 
his  roimds,  thought  fit  to  hang  up  without  any  judicial  form, 
and  simply  to  please  one  of  the  ancient  Mauprats,  his  lord. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  Tower  of  Gazeau  was 
abandoned,  and  falling  into  ruin ;  it  was  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  was  tolerated,  in  forgetfulness  rather  than  benevolence, 
as  the  retreat  of  an  old  man,  very  eccentric,  and  very  poor, 
who  lived  completely  alone,  and  was  known  throughout  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Goodman  Patience. 

"  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  the  grandmotlieT  ol  TCi^ 
mme/'  I  replied,  ''she  looked  upon  bha  as  a  sorcerex  " 

c  2 
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Just  so  ;  and  now  that  we  are  upon  the  subject,  I  must  tell 
you  exactly  what  kind  of  man  this  Patience  was ;  for  I  shall 
have  occasion  in  the  course  of  my  recital  to  speak  to  you  of 
him  more  than  once,  and  I  had  opportunities  of  thoroughly  imder- 
standing  him. 

Patience  was  a  rural  philosopher.  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  a  fine  intellect ;  but  education  had  been  wanting ; 
and  by  a  kind  of  incomprehensible  fatality,  his  mind  had  com- 
pletely rebelled  against  the  little  instruction  it  might  have  re- 
ceived. Thus  he  had  been  sent  to  school  with  the  Carmelites 
of  *  *  * ,  but  instead  of  evincing  aptitude,  had  played  the 
truant  with  a  more  pertinacious  delight  than  any  of  his  com- 
panions. His  was  a  nature  eminently  contemplative,  gentle  and 
inactive ;  but  proud,  and  carrying  the  love  of  independence  al- 
most to  savageness ;  religious,  but  an  enemy  to  all  form ;  some- 
what of  a  disputant,  very  suspicious,  and  relentless  towards 
hypocrisy.  The  customs  of  the  cloister  did  not  impose  upon 
him ;  and  for  once  or  twice  frankly  speaking  his  mind  to  the 
monks,  he  was  turned  out  of  the  school.  From  this  time,  he 
was  a  great  enemy)  to  what  he  called  monkery;  and  openly  de- 
clared himself  for  the  Priest  of  Briantes,  whom  they  accused  of 
being  a  Jansenist.  But  the  priest  did  not  succeed  better  than 
the  monks  in  instructing  Patience.  The  young  peasant,  though 
gifted  with  herculean  strength  and  very  inquisitive  as  to  matters 
of  science,  displayed  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  all  kind  of 
wofk,  whether  physical  or  intellectual.  He  professed  a  natural 
philosophy  to  which  the  priest  found  it  very  difficult  to  reply. 
"  There  was  no  need  for  working,"  he  said,  "  when  one  did  not 
want  money ;  and  money  was  not  wanted,  where  one's  desires 
were  moderate."  Patience  preached  by  example;  during  the 
age  of  passion,  his  manner  of  living  was  strict  to  austerity ;  he 
drank  nothing  but  water,  never  entered  a  public-house,  did  not 
know  how  to  dance,  and  was  always  awkward  and  timid  with 
women,  whom  moreover  his  eccentric  character,  stem  face,  and 
mocking  spirit,  did  not  please.  Then,  as  if  delighting  to 
avenge  himself  for  their  scorn,  or  reaping  consolation  from  his 
wisdom,  he  took  pleasure,  like  Diogenes  of  old,  in  undervaluing 
tlie  enjoyments  of  others ;  and  if  he  was  sometimes  seen  passing 
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beneath  the  trellised  walks  in  the  midst  of  a  fHe^  it  was  to  give 
vent  to  some  ingenious  sally,  the  lightning  flash  of  his  inex- 
orable wit  and  penetration.  Sometimes  also,  his  intolerant 
morality  would  shew  itself  in  a  bitter  manner ;  and  he  would 
leave  behind  him  a  cloud  of  sorrow  or  afi&ight,  in  the  con- 
sciences he  had  troubled.  This  procured  him  violent  enemies  ; 
and  the  efforts  of  a  silly  hatred,  joined  to  a  species  of  astonish- 
ment which  his  eccentric  manners  inspired,  soon  gained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  sorcerer.' 

When  I  said  that  instruction  had  been  wanting  to  Patience,  I 
did  not  express  myself  well.  Eager  to  surmount  the  highest 
mysteries  of  nature,  his  intellect  sought  to  scale  heaven  at  the 
first  flight ;  and  from  their  earliest  lessons,  the  Jansenist  priest 
found  himself  so  troubled  and  dismayed  at  the  daring  of  his 
pupil,  he  had  so  much  labour  to  calm  and  bring  him  under  sub- 
mission, such  an  assault  of  hardy  questioning  and  haughty  ob- 
jections to  sustain,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  teach  him  the  alpha- 
bet ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  studies  interrupted  and  re- 
newed, according  to  capric^  or  necessity.  Patience  did  not  know 
how  to  readi  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  by  poring  over 
his  book,  he  coidd  decipher  a  page  in  two  hours,  and  even  then 
he  did  not  understand  the  sense  pf  the  greater  part  of  the  words 
which  explained  abstract  ideas.  And  yet  these  abstract  ideas 
were  within  him,  as  might  be  perceived  by  only  looking  at,  or 
hearing  him  speak ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
rendering  them  in  his  rustic  language,  animated  with  a  rude 
poetry,  was  marvellous,-  and  inspired  his  hearers  with  a  feeling 
divided  between  admiration  and  cheerfulness. 

Always  grave,  always  peremptory,  he  would  not  reason  logi- 
cally. Stoical  by  nature  and  principle,  impassioned  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  doctrine — that  all  artificial  wealth  should  be  re- 
linquished—and firm  in  its  practice  as  regarded  his  own  person, 
he  rudely  overbore  all  the  arguments  of  the  poor  priest;  and  it 
was  from  these  discussions,  as  he  often  related  them  to  me  in  his 
last  years,  that  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  philosophy.  To 
bear  up  against  the  battering-ram  of  his  natural  logic,  tlie  goo^ 
Jansenist  was  forced  to  invoke  the  evidence  of  all  the  ialiheTa  oi 
Oe  church,  and  aometimes  even  to  corroborate  this  with  tYi^  Oioc- 
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trines  of  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Then  the 
round  eyes  of  Patience  dilated  in  hk  head,  (this  was  his  expres- 
sion,) the  words  died  upon  his  lips  ;  and,  charmed  to  learn  with- 
out giving  himself  the  trouble  of  studying,  he  would  elicit  a  long 
explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  these  great  men,  and  listen 
eagerly  to  the  history  of  their  lives.  Observing  his  attention  and 
silence,  his  adversary  triumphed ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  he 
thought  he  had  convinced  this  rebellious  spirit,  Patience,  hearing 
midnight  sound  by  the  village  clock,  would  rise,  take  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  host,  and,  accompanied  by  him  to  the 
threshold  of  the  parsonage,  would  dismay  him  by  some  laconic 
and  biting  reflection,  confounding  Saint  Jer6me,  no.  less  than 
Plato,  Eusebius  equally  with  Seneca,  and  Tertullian  as  com- 
pletely as  Aristotle. 

The  priest  was  sufficiently  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
periority of  this  uncultivated  intellect.  Nevertheless  he  wag 
greatly  astonished  to  find  himself  passing  so  many  winter  even- 
ings with  this  peasant  by  his  fireside,  without  feeling  either  fa- 
tigue or  ennui ;  and  he  asked  himself  why  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  village,  and  even  the  prior  of  the  convent,  with  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek,  seemed  to  him,  the  one  wearisome, 
the  other  mistaken,  in  all  his  discourses.  He  knew  the  purity  of 
Patience's  life,  and  explained  the  ascendency  of  his  mind,  by  the 
power  and  the  charm  which  virtue  exercises  and  sheds  around  it. 
Then  he  humbly  accused  himself  each  evening  before  God,  for 
not  having  disputed  with  his  pupil  in  a  sufficiently  Christian 
manner.  He  confessed  to  his  guardian  angel  that  the  pride  of 
science,  and  the  pleasure  he  had  found 'in  perceiving  himself 
listened  to  so  attentively,  had  carried  him  a  little  beyond  the 
limits  of  religious  instruction ;  that  he  had  quoted  the  profleme 
authors  with  too  much  pleasure ;  that  he  had  even  experienced 
a  dangerous  gratification  in  rambling  with  his  auditor  over  the 
fields  of  the  past,  to  gather  those  fiowers  of  heathenism  which  the 
waters  of  baptism  had  never  purified,  and  whose  fragrance  it 
was  not  permitted  to  a  priest  to  inhale  with  so  much  delight. 

On   his   side.  Patience    greatly  loved  the  priest.     He  was 

JiL9  only' Mend;    the   only  tie  which  united   him  to   society; 

whilejt  equally  bound  him  to  God  through  ttie  lights  of  know- 
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ledge.  The  peasant  greatly  over  estimated  the  learning  of  his 
pastor.  He  did  not  know  that  even  the  most  enlightened  among 
civilbed  men,  often  take  a  wrong  view,  or  none  at  all,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge.  Patience  would  have  been  spared 
great  perplexities  of  mind  if  he  could  have  satisfied  himself,  that 
his  master  was  often  mistaken,  but  that  it  was  man  and  not  truth 
that  was  defective.  Not  knowing  this,  and  seeing  that  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  innate  sentiment 
of  justice,  he  was  a  prey  to  continual  reveries ;  and  living  alone, 
wandering  through  the  country  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ; 
absorbed  in  a  depth  of  thought  unknown  to  his  fellows,  he  gave 
countenance  to  the  tales  of  sorcery  which  were  spread  about 
hii^. 

The  pastor  was  no  favourite  with  the  convent,  while  Patience 
was  hated  by  some  of  the  monks  whom  he  had  immasked.  Thus 
the  priest  and  his  pupil  were  persecuted.  The  illiterate  monks 
did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  priest  to  his  bishop,  of  abandon- 
ing himself  to  occult  sciences  in  concert  with  the  magician  Pa- 
tience ;  and  a  kind  of  religious  war  was  established  in  the  vil- 
lage and  its  neighbourhood.  All  who  were  not  for  the  convent 
were  for  the  priest,  and  vice  versA.  Patience  disdained  to  take 
part  in  this  struggle.  One  morning,  he  went  to  his  friend,  em- 
braced him,  and  said  weeping : 

"  I  have  no  one  but  you  in  the  world  ;  I  will  not  then  be  the 
occasion  of  your  suffering ;  but  since,  besides  you,  I  know  and  love 
nobody,  I  will  go  and  live  in  the  woods  after  the  manner  of  the 
primitive  men.  I  have  by  inheritance,  a  field  which  brings  me 
in  about  fifty  livres  a  year;  it  is  the  only  ground  I  have  ever 
worked  on  with  my  own  hands,  and  the  half  of  its  pitiful  re- 
venue has  been  employed  in  paying  a  tithe  for  the  labour  I  owe 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  I  hope  to  die  without  having  per- 
formed for  any  one  the  work  of  a  beast  of  burden.  Still,' if 
they  suspend  you  from  your  office,  if  they  take  away  your  income, 
and  you  have  to  labour  in  the  fields,  say  but  the  word,  and  you 
shall  see  that  my  arms  have  not  grown  stiff  from  inaction." 

The  priest  vainly  combated  this  resolution.  Patience  departed, 
taking  with  him  only  the  clothes  that  he  wore,  and  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  Epictetus,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  pre-^ 
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dilection,  and  in  which,  thanks  to  his  frequent  study  of  it,  he 
could  read  three  pages  in  a  day,  without  undue  fatigue.  The 
rural  anchorite  went  to  live  in  the  desert.  At  first  he  constructed 
a  hut  of  boughs  in  the  wood.  But,  besieged  by  wolves,  he  took 
refuge  in  an  apartment  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  tower  of  Ga- 
zeau,  which,  with  his  bed  of  moss  and  the  trunks  of  trees,  by 
way  of  chairs  and  tables,  was  furnished  splendidly ;  with  roots 
and  herbs,  wild  fruits,  and  the  milk  of  a  goat,  his  living  was 
very  little  inferior  to  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  vil- 
lage. This  is  no  exaggeration.  The  peasants  of  certain  parts 
of  La  Varenne,  must  be  seen,  before  an  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  abstinence  in  the  very  heart  of  which  man  may  live  in  a  state 
of  perfect  health.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  these  stoical  habits. 
Patience  was  an  exception.  Never  had  wine  stained  his  lips, 
even  bread  had  always  appeared  to  him  a  superfluity.  Neither 
was  he  averse'  from  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras ;  and,  in  the 
rare  interviews  which  he  now  had  with  his  friends,  he  sometimes 
said  that  without  precisely  believing  in  metempsychosis,  and  with- 
out making  it  a  rule  to  observe  a  vegetable  diet,  he  experienced 
an  involuntary  and  secret  joy  in  being  able  to  foUow  it,  and  in 
no  longer  having  occasion  to  put  innocent  animals  to  death. 

Patience  had  formed  this  singular  resolution  at  the  age  of 
forty ;  he  was  sixty  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  and  then 
enjoyed  extraordinary  health.  He  had  moreover  a  habit  of 
making  pedestrian  excursions  every  year  ;  but  it  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  relating  my  own  history,  that  the  details  of  the  monastic 
life  of  Patience,  will  be  best  developed.  At  the  period  of  which 
I  am  now  about  to  speak,  the  forest  rangers  had,  after  numerous 
persecutions,  at  length  conceded  to  him  the  liberty  of  occupying 
the  tower  of  Gazeau,  but  rather  in  the  dread  of  a  spell  being 
thrown  over  them  than  from  compassion.  They  had  previously 
warned  him  that  it  might  fall  upon  his  head  in  the  first  strong 
wind ;  to  which  warning  Patience  had  philosophically  replied, 
that  if  it  was  his  destiny  to  be  crushed,  the  first  tree  in  the 
forest  would  do  it  as  effectually  as  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of 
Gazeau. 
Before  bringing  Patience  upon  the  scene,  and  while  asking 
j^our  pardon  for  so  long  indulging  in  this  preliminary  biography. 
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I  must  yet  farther  inform  you,  that  in  the  course  of  these  twenty 
years,  the  mind  of  the,  pastor  had  taken  a  new  direction.  He 
loved  philosophy,  and  spite  of  himself,  this  worthy  ms^  also 
loTed  the  philosophers.  Aye,  even  the  most  heterodox !  The  works 
of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  transported  him,  notwithstanding  all 
his  inward  resistance,  into  new  regions ;  and  one  morning  when 
on  the  return  from  a  visit  to  some  sick  person,  he  had  met 
Patience  seeking  herhs  for  his  dinner  upon  the  rocks  t)f  Crevant, 
he  had  seated  himself  by  his  side  upon  a  druidical  stone,  and,  all 
unknown  to  himself,  had  given  utterance  to  a  profession  of  faith, 
altogether  identical  with  that  of  the  Savoyard  vicar. 

Patience  took  much  more  kindly  to  this  poetical  religion 
than  to  the  ancient  orthodoxy.  The  pleasure  with  which  he 
listened  to  the  simmiary  of  these  new  doctrines  induced  the 
priest  to  give  him  secret  rendezvous  in  the  most  isolated  parts  of 
La  Varenne,  where  they  were  to  meet  as  by  chance.  In  these 
mysterious  interviews,  the  imagination  of  Patience,  which  had 
remained  fresh  and  ardent  in  his  solitude,  became  inflamed  with 
the  magic  of  the  ideas  and  hopes  which  were  then  fermenting 
throughout  France,  from  the  court  of  Versailles  to  the  most  un- 
inhabited  heath.  He  was  enchanted  with  Jean-Jacques,  and 
made  his  Mend  read  to  him  all  that  it  was  possible  he  could 
read  without  compromising  his  duties  as  a  priest.  Then  he  pro- 
cured from  him  a  copy  of  the  Contrat  social,  and  went  to  spell 
it  over  without  relaxation  at  the  tower  of  Gazeau.  At  first  the 
priest  communicated  this  choice  reading  only  under  certain  re- 
strictions, and  while  leading  Patience  to  admire  the  grand 
thoughts  and  sentiments  ef  philosophy,  he  believed  he  had  put 
him  on  his  guard  against  the  poisons  of  anarchy.  But  all  the 
old  science,  all  the  happy  citations  of  other  days  ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  theology  of  the  good  priest,  was  borne  down  like  a  feeble 
bridge,  before  the  torrent  of  savage  eloquence  and  uncontrollable 
enthusiasm  whic£i  Patience  had  accumulated  in  his  solitude. 
The  priest  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  to  draw  back  within  him- 
self.  Then  he  found  that  the  stronghold  of  his  faith  was  full  of 
cracks  and  crevices.  The  new  sun  rising  upon  the  political 
horizon,  and  dazzling  all  intellects^  dissipated  his  powei  oi  t^- 
tktaoce  like  a  wreath  of  snow  at  the  Srat  breath  of  spimg,    TVy& 
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enthusiasm  of  Patience,  the  sight  of  his  strange  and  poetical 
life,  giving  him  an  appearance  of  inspiration ;  the  romantic  turn 
their  mysterious  intercourse  had  taken ;  the  unworthy  persecu-. 
tions  of  the  convent  ennobling  the  spirit  of  revolt ;  all  this  took 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  priest,  that  in  1770  he  was  already 
far  beyond  Jansenism,  and  vainly  sought  among  heretical  religions 
for  some  point  whereon  to  attach  himself,  ere  he  fell  into  the 
abyss  of  philosophy,  so  frequently  opened  before  him  by  Patience, 
so  frequently  closed  by  the  exorcisms  of  Romish  theology. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Fbom  this  recital  of  the  philosophical  life  of  Patience,  drawn  up 
by  the  man  of  to-day,  continued  Bernard  after  a  pause,  I  find 
some  difficulty  in  turning  to  the  very  different  impressions  that 
the  man  of  other  times  received  when  encoimtering  the  sorcerer 
of  the  tower  of  Gazeau.  I  will,  however,  do  my  best  faithfully 
to  recall  my  remembrances. 

It  was  on  a  summer  evening,  when  returning  from  a  bird- 
catching  expedition  on  which  several  young  peasants  had  ac- 
companied me,  that  I  passed  before  the  tower  of  Gazeau  for  the 
first  time.  I  was  then  about  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  I  was  the 
biggest  and  the  strongest  of  all  my  companions,  and  rigourously 
exercised  over  them  the  influence  of  my  seignonal  prerogatives. 
There  existed  between  us  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  etiquette 
sufficiently  fantastic.  Sometimes,  when  the  ardoiur  of  the  chase 
or  the  fatigues  of  the  day  had  more  influence  with  them  than  I 
myself  possessed,  I  was  forced  to  yield  to  their  opinions  ;  and  I 
already  knew  how  to  give  way  after  the  manner  of  despots ; 
never  appearing  to  be  governed  by  necessity ;  but  I  had  my  re- 
venge at  the  first  opportunity,  and  soon  saw  them  tremble  before 
the  odious  name  of  my  family. 
The  night  was  approaching,  and  we  went  along  gaily ;  whist- 
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ling,  knocking  down  crab-apples  with  stones,  and  imitating  the 
cries  of  birds,  &c.,  when  he  who  was  walking  in  front  suddenly 
stopped,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  declared  that  he  would  not  take 
^e  road  by  the  tower  of  Gazeau,  but  that  he  should  cut  across 
the  woods.  This  determination  was  adopted  by  two.  others.  A 
third  objected  that  there  was  a  risk  of  losing  themselves  if  they 
qidtted  the  road,  that  the  night  was  coming  on,  and  that  the 
wolves  were  numerous. 

"  Away  with  you,  you  rabble  !*'  cried  I  with  the  tone  of  a 
prince,  pushing  the  foremost ;  "  follow  the  road,  and  let  us  have 
no  more  of  your  foolery." 

*  **Not  I,"  replied  the  boy;  "I  have  just  seen  the  sorcerer 
muttering  charms  at  his  door,  and  1  have  no  desire  to  get  a  fever 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  year." 

"  Bah  !"  said  another,  "  he  is  not  vicious  towards  every  one. 
He  does  no  harm  to  children  ;  and  besides  we  have  only  to  pass 
him  quietly  and  without  saying*  anything ;  what  do  you  think  he 
will  do  to  us  ?" 

"  Oh !  that  is  all  very  well,"  returned  the  first,"  but  Monsieur 
Bernard  is  with  us,  and  we  are  sure  to  have  some  spell  thrown 
over  us." 

"  What  is-  that  you  say,  idiot  ?"  I  cried,  raising  my  fist. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  monseigneur,''^  replied  the  boy.  "  This  old 
rascal  hates  the  nobility,  and  has  said  that  he  would  like  to  see 
M.  Tristan  and  all  his  children  hung  up  on  the  same  bough." 

"  He  has  said  that,  has  he  ?  Good !"  I  returned,  "  go  on,  and 
you  shall  see  what  that  is  worth.  Who  loves  me,  follows  me  ; 
who  quits  me,  is  a  coward." 

Two  of  my  companions  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  their  vanity.  The  rest  pretended  to  imitate  them ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  few  steps,  they  had  all  taken  flight,  hiding  themselves 
in  the  underwood ;  I  proudly  continued  my  route,  escorted  by 
my  two  acolytes.  The  young  Sylvain,  who  walked  first,  took 
off  his  hat  as  soon  as  he  saw  Patience  in  the  distance ;  and  when 
we  had  arrived  vis-cL-vis  to  him,  though  his  head  was  bowed 
down,  and  he  appeared  to  be  paying  no  attention  to  us,  the  boy^ 
struck  with  terror^  s^d  to  him  In  a  trembling  voice  : 

'' Good  evening,  and  good  night,  master  Patience  V 
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The  sorcerer,  rousing  from  his  reverie,  started  like  a  man  just 
waked  from  sleep  ;  and  I  saw,  not  without  a  certain  uneasiness, 
his  sunburnt  face,  half  covered  with  a  thick  grey  beard.  His 
large  head  was  entirely  bald ;  and  the  nakedness  of  the  fore- 
head contrasted  strongly  with  the  thick  eyebrows,  beneath  which 
a  round  eye  deeply  set  in  the  socket,  gave  forth  flashes  like  those 
of  the  lightning  sometimes  seen  through  the  thinning  foliage,  at 
the  close  of  summer.  He  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  but  broad 
in  the  shoulders,  and  built  like  a  gladiator.  He  was  covered 
with  irags  ostentatiously  unclean.  His  face  was  short  and 
mean  like  that  of  Socrates ;  and,  if  the  fire  of  genius  burnt  in 
his  strongly  marked  features,  I  foimd  it  impossible  to  detect  it. 
He  produced  upon  me  the  effect  of  a  ferocious  beast,  of  an  un- 
clean animal.  A  feeling  of  hatred  took  possession  of  me,  and, 
resolved  to  avenge  the  afi&ont  offered  by  him  to  my  name,  I 
placed  a  stone  in  my  sling,  and  without  further  warning,  launched 
it  vigorously  forth. 

At  the  moment  when  the  stone  took  flight.  Patience  was  in 
the  act  of  replying  to  the  salutation  of  the  boy.  "  Good  evening 
children,"  he  was  saying';  "  God  be  with  you !"  when  the  stone 
whistled  past  his  ear,  and  struck  a  tame  owl,  the  delight  of  the 
solitary,  and  which  was  beginning  to  arouse  with  the  night  in 
the  ivy  that  crowned  the  door.  The  owl  gave  a  sharp  cry  and  fell 
bleeding  at  the  feet  of  its  master,  who  replied  to  it  by  a  roar, 
and  remained  for  some  moments  immovable,  with  surprise  and 
fury.  Then,  suddenly  taking  the  palpitating  victim  by  its  feet, 
he  raised  it  from  the  ground  and  came  towards  us  :  "  Which  of 
you,  wretches,"  he  cried  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  threw  this 
stone  ?"  My  companion  who  brought  up  the  rear,  took  flight 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind ;  but  Sylvain,  seized  by  the  power- 
ful hand  of  the  sorcerer,  fell  upon  his  knees  on  the  ground, 
swearing  by  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  by  Saint  Solange,  the  patro- 
ness of  Berry,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of  the  bird. 
I  had,  I  must  confess,  a  strong  inclination  to  leave  him  to  get 
out  of  the  affair  as  he  best  could,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the 
wood.  I  had  expected  to  see  an  old  and  decrepit  juggler,  and 
not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  robust  enemy ;  but  pride  withheld 
me. 
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"  K  it  be  you,"  said  Patience  to  my  trembling  companion, 
"  woe  be  to  you,  for  you  are  a  wicked  child,  and  will  make  a 
dishonest  man !  You  have  committed  a  bad  action ;  you  have 
taken  pleasure  in  giving  pain  to  an  old  man  who  has  never  in- 
jured you ;  and  you  haVe  done  it  perfidiously,  with  cowardice, 
with  dissunulation,  while  politely  wishing  him  good  evening. 
You  are  a  liar,  and  a  scoundrel ;  you  have  torn  irom  me  my 
only  companion,  my  sole  riches ;  you  have  sought  pleasure  from 
doing  evil.  May  God  preserve  you  from  the  misfortune  of  long 
life,  if  it  be  thus  that  you  are  to  use  it." 

"  Oh !  Monsieur  Patience !"  cried  the  boy  clasping  his  hands, 
"  do  not  curse  me,  do'not  charm  me,  do  not  afflict  me  with  illness  ; 
it  was  not  I !  May  God  destroy  me  if  it  was  I . . . .  !" 

"  If  it  was  not  you,  it  must  have  been  he,  then !"  said  Pa- 
tience, taking  me  by  the  collar  of  my  coat,  and  shaking  me  like 
a  shrub  about  to  be  uprooted. 

"  Yes  it  was  I,"  I  replied  haughtily ;  "  and  if  you  would  know 
my  name,  learn  that  I  am  called  Bernard  Mauprat,  and  that  the 
peasant  who  touches  a  gentleman  deserves  death." 

"  Death  !  you  put  me  to  death,  Mauprat  ?"  cried  the  old  man 
petrified  with  astonishment  and  indignation.  "  And  where  would 
God  be  then,  if  a  baby  like  you  had  the  right  to  menace  a  man 
of  my  years  ?  Death !  ah!  you  are  a  true  Mauprat,  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  stock  you  come  from,  accursed  dog !  Talk  of  put- 
ting to  death  when  you  are  scarcely  bom  !  Death,  my  wolfs  cub  ! 
know  you  that  it  is  you  who  deserve  death,  not  for  what  you  have 
just  done,  but  as  the  child  of  your  father,  and  the  nephew  of 
your  uncles  I  Ah  !  I  am  well  pleased  to  hold  a  Mauprat  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand,  and  to  learn  if  a  rascal  of  a  gentleman 
weighs  as  much  as  a  Christian."  And  at  the  same  time  he  raised 
me  from  the  earth  as  though  I  had  been  a  hare.  "  Little  one," 
he  said  to  my  companion,  "  go  home,  and  fear  nothing.  Patience 
is  never  angry  with  his  equals  ;  he  pardons  his  brethren  because 
they  are  as  ignorant  as  himself,  and  know  not  what  they  do ; 
but  a  Mauprat  knows  how  to  read  and  to  wtite,  and  that  makes 

him  only  the  more  wicked.     Go ,  but  no,  remain ;  for  once 

in  your  life  you  shall  see  a  gentleman  receive  a  floggmg  at  ^<& 
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hand  of  a  peasant.    You  sliall  see  that,  and  I  pray  you  never 
to  forget  it,  little  one,  and  to  tell  it  to  all  your  people.'* 

I  was  pale  with  anger  ;  my  teeth  chattered  in  my  head,  and  I 
made  a  desperate  resistance.  Patience,  with  a  Mghtfiil  sang^ 
froid,  bound  me  to  a  tree  with  a  willow-band.  He  had  only  to 
touch  me  with  his  large,  hard  hand,  to  bend  me  like  a  reed ;  and 
yet  I  was  remarkably  strong  for  my  age.  He  fastened  the  owl 
to  a  branch  above  my  head,  and  the  blood  of  the  bird,  dropping 
upon  me,  filled  me  with  horror ;  for,  though  there  was  nothing 
in  this  but  the  usual  correction  of  hounds  who  worry  the  game, 
my  brain,  disturbed  by  rage,  by  despair,  and  by  the  cries  of  my 
companion,  began  to  picture  some  frightful  sorcery ;  I  think  I 
should  have  been  less  punished  if  he  had  metamorphosed  me 
into  an  owl  than  I  was  in  submitting  to  the  chastisement  he  in- 
flicted upon  me.  In  vain  I  overwhelmed  him  with  menaces,  in  vain 
I  uttered  the  most  dreadful  oaths  of  vengeance,  in  vain  the  little 
peasant  threw  himself  again  upon  his  knees,  crying  in  anguish  : 
"  Monsieur  Patience,  for  the  love  of  God,  for  the  love  of  yourself 
•do  not  injure  him  ;  the  Mauprats  will  kill  you."  He  burst  into 
loud  laughter,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  arming  himself  with 
a  handful  of  holly,  scourged  me,  I  must  own,  in  a  manner  more 
humiliating  than  cruel ;  for  hardly  did  he  see  the  blood  begin 
to  flow,  than  he  stopped,  threw  down  his  rod,  and  I  even  observed 
a  sudden  alteration  in  his  features  and  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  re- 
pented of  his  severity.  "  Mauprat,"  said  he,  crossing  his  arms 
over  his  breast  and  looking  at  me  fixedly,  "you  have  now  received 
your  chastisement ;  you  have  been  insulted,  sir  gentleman,  and 
you  see  that  I  could  prevent  you  from  ever  doing  me  an  injury, 
by  stifling  you  with  a  twist  of  my  thimib,  and  burying  you  under 
the  stone  of  my  door.  Who  would  think  of  seeking  for  this 
fine  sprig  of  nobility  in  the  house  of  Goodman  Patience  ?  But 
you  see  also  that  I  am  no  great  lover  of  vengeance,  for,  at  the 
first  cry  of  suffering  which  escaped  you,  I  suspended  your  p\m- 
ishment.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  causing  suffering.  I  am  not  a 
Mauprat.  It  was  good  for  you  to  learn  for  yourself,  what  it  is 
to  be  a  victim.  May  it  disgust  you  with  the  calling  of  an  exe- 
cutioner, which,  in  your  family,  is  handed  from  father  to  son  ! 
Good-night,  depart,  I  want  no  more  of  you ;  the  justice  of  the 
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good  God  is  appeased.  You  may  tell  your  uncles  to  put  me 
upon  the  gridiron  ;  but  their  feast  will  be  scarcely  a  happy  one, 
for  they  will  swallow  flesh  which  will  take  to  life  again  in  their 
throats  to  choke  them." 

He  then  took  down  his  dead  owl,  and,  contemplating  it  with 
a  sorrowful  air,  continued :  "  A  peasant's  child  would  not  have 
done  this.  These  are  the  amusements  of  the  gentry."  Then 
retiring  through  his  door,  he  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  which 
escaped  him  on  all  great  occasions,  and  which  had  earned  for 
him  the  surname  he  bore :  "  Patience,"  "  Patience !". ...  he  cried. 
These  words,  according  to  the  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood, 
were  in  his  mouth  a  cabalistic  formula,  and  whenever  he  had 
been  heard  to  pronounce  them,  some  misfortune  had  happened 
to  the  person  who  had  offended  him.  Sylvain  crossed  himself 
to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit.  That  terrible  word  resounded  beneatb 
the  roof  of  the  tower  which  Patience  had  just  entered,  and  then 
the  door  closed  upon  him  with  a  loud  noise. 

My  companion  was  in  such  haste  to  fly,  that  he  scarcely  gave 
himself  time  to  unfasten  me.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than 
he  exclaimed  :  "  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  the  love  of  the  good 
God,  the  sign  of  the  cross !  If  you  will  not  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  you  will  be  bewitched :  we  shall  be  devoured  by  the 
wolves  as  we   return,   or  we  shall  encoimter  the  grande  b^te 

itself." 

*^  Fool !"  I  replied,  "  thatis  not  the  question  !  Listen  to  me !  if 
you  have  ever  the  misfortune  to  speak  of  what  has  happened, 
let  it  be  to  whom  it  may,  I  will  strangle  you,  with  these  very 
hands  !*' 

"  Alas  monsieur,  what  then  shall  I  do  ?"  he  returned,  with 
a  mixture  of  ndiveti  and  malice  ;  "  the  sorcerer  has  desired  me  to 
tell  it  to  my  relations." 

I  raised  my  arm  to  strike  him,  but  my  strength  failed.  Suffo- 
cated with  rage  at  the  treatment  I  had  just  received,  I  fell  to  the 
ground  nearly  fainting,  and  Sylvain  profited  by  the  occasion  to 

escape. 

When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  alone  ;  I  was  \macquainted 
with  that  part  of  La  Varenne  ;  I  had  never  been  there  before, 
aod  it  was  horribly  wild.     All  the  day  through  I  had  Been  tlaa 
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traces  of  wolves  and  wild  boars,  on  the  sand.  Night  had  already 
fallen ;  I  had  still  two  leagues  to  accomplish  before  airiying  at 
Koche-Mauprat.  The  gates  would  be  closed ;  the  draw-bridge 
raised;  I  should  be  received  with  musket-shots  if  I  did  not 
reach  home  before  nine  o'clock.  It  was  a  hundred  to  one,  but 
that  not  knowing  the  road,  it  would  be  impossible  forme  to  walk 
two  leagues  in  an  hour.  Still,  I  would  have  suffered  a  thousand 
deaths,  rather  than  have  asked  refuge  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
tower  of  Gazeau,  even  would  he  have  accorded  me  this  favour. 
My  pride  bled  more  than  my  flesh. 

I  took  the  road  homewards  at  all  risks.  The  path  made  a 
thousand  turnings ;  a  thousand  other  paths  ran  across  it.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  plain  through  a  pasturage  enclosed  by  hedges. 
There  all  trace  of  the  path  disappeared.  I  jimiped  over  the 
hedge  at  hazard  and  fell  into  a  field.  The  night  was  pitch 
dark ;  had  it  been  day,  there  were  no  means  of  finding  out 
one's  position  in  the  midst  of  the  small  tenancies  trenched  up 
as  they  were  by  steep  banks  bristling  with  thorns.  At  last  I 
found  myself  on  a  heath,  next  in  a  wood,  and  my  fears  that 
had  been  somewhat  allayed,  were  then  renewed;  and  I  must 
confess,  that  I  was  the  prey  to  mortal  terrors.  Trained  to  a 
sort  of  bravery  as  is  a  hound  to  the  chase,  I  could  keep  up  my 
courage  before  the  eyes  of  others.  Moved  by  vanity,  I  was 
daring  in  the  presence  of  spectators ;  but,  alone,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  famine,  though  I  felt  no 
desire  to  cat,  overwhelmed  by  the  emotions  I  had  just  gone 
through,  certain  of  being  beaten  by  my  uncl6s  on  my  return, 
and  yet  as  desirous  of  that  return  as  if  I  expected  to  find  an 
earthly  paradise  at  Roche-Mauprat,  I  wandered  about  till  day, 
in  an  agony  impossible  to  describe.  The  howling  of  the  wolves, 
happily  in  the  distance,  struck  upon  my  ear  more  than  once, 
freezing  the  blood  in  my  veins ;  and  as  if  my  position  had  not 
been  sufficiently  precarious  in  reality,  my  startled  imagination 
added  to  it  a  thousand  fantastic  images.  Patience  was  looked 
upon  as  a  leader  of  wolves.  You  know  that  this  is  a  cabalistic 
peculiarity  believed  throughout  the  country.  I  dreaded  then 
to  ^see  this  diabolical  little  old  man  appear  escorted  by  his 
famished  wolves ;  himself  bearing  the  form  of  a  half  voolf  and 
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following  me  across  the  copse.  The  startled  rabbits  running 
between  my  legs,  the  shock  almost  caused  me  to  fall  to  the 
ground  with  terror.  Then,  as  I  was  sure  of  not  being  seen,  I 
kept  constantly  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  for,  though  affect- 
ing disbelief,  I  had  as  a  matter  of  course  all  the  superstition  of 
fear  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul. 

At  length  I  arrived  at  Koche-Mauprat  with  the  dawn  of  day. 
I  waited  in  a  ditch  till  the  doors  should  be  opened,  and  glided 
to  my  chamber  without  being  seen.  As  it  was  not  exactly  an 
assiduous  tenderness  that  watched  over  me,  my  absence  had  not 
been  remarked  ;  I  made  my  imcle  Jean,  whom  I  met  upon  the 
stairs,  believe  that  I  was  just  risen ;  and  this  stratagem  having 
succeeded,  I  went  and  slept  through  the  day  in  the  hay-loft. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Having  nothing  more  to  fear  for  my  safety,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  me  to  have  avenged  myself  on  my  enemy  ;  every 
thing  invited  me  to  do  so.  The  words  he  had  uttered  against  my 
fEunily  would  have  been  enough,  without  even  confessing  to  the 
outrage  committed  on  my  own  person,  and  which  I  hated  to 
avow.  I  had  only  to  say  a  word,  seven  Mauprats  would  have 
been  in  their  saddles  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  delighted  to  make 
an  example  of  a  man  who  yielded  them  no  vassalage,  and  who 
would  have  seemed  to  them,  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  hanged 
as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  the  rest. 

But  even  though  there  had  been  no  danger  of  matters  proceed- 
ing to  this  extremity,  I  should  yet  have  felt  an  insurmountable 
repugnance  to  ask  vengeance  of  eight  men  against  one.  At  the 
moment  I  was  about  to  do  so  (for  in  my  anger  I  had  promised 
myself  tiais  solace),  I  was  withheld   hy  a  certain  insXmc\  oi 
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loyalty,  which  I  could  but  little  explain  to  myself.  And  then 
the  words  of  Patience  had  possibly  given  rise  in  me,  without 
my  knowledge,  to  a  feeling  of  salutary  shame.  Perhaps  his 
just  maledictions  against  the  nobility  had  given  me  some  idea  of 
justice.  Perhaps,  in  a  word,  what  until  then  I  had  taken  for 
emotions  of  weakness  and  pity,  began  thenceforth  secretly  to 
appear  more  worthy  of  attention  and  less  contemptible. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  preserved  silence,  contenting  myself  with 
flogging  Sylvain  as  a  punishment  for  having  abandoned  me.  and 
to  make  him  hold  his  tongue  concerning  my  misadventure.  This 
bitter  recollection  had  become  somewhat  deadened,  when,  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  I  chanced  to  beat  about  the  woods 
with  Sylvain.  This  poor  fellow  was  attached  to  me ;  for,  de- 
spite my  brutalities,  he  always  followed  at  my  heels  as  soon  as  I 
was  fairly  out  of  the  castle.  He  defended  me  against  all  my 
companions,  maintaining  that  I  was  only  a  little  quick  in  my 
temper  and  not  wicked.  It  is  the  gentleness  and  resignation 
of  the  people  which  keeps  up  the  pride  and  violence  of  the 
great.  We  were  amusing  ourselves  then  with  snaring  larks, 
when  my  rustic  page  who  was  busily  ferreting  in  the  van,  re- 
turned towards  me,  exclaiming :  "  I  spy  the  Leader  of  the 
wolves  with  the  Mole-catcher." 

This  warning  caused  a  shudder  to  run  through  all  my  limbs. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  the  re-action  of  anger  in  my  heart,  and 
walked  straight  to  the  rencontre  with  the  sorcerer,  a  little  assured 
perhaps  by  the  presence  of  his  companion,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  Roche-Mauprat,  and  who  I  had  no  doubt 
would  bear  me  respect  and  give  me  assistance. 

Marcasse,  called  the  Mole-catcher,  made  it  his  profession  to 
rid  the  fields  and  dwellings  of  the  district,  of  polecats,  weasels, 
rats,  and  other  mischievous  animals.  He  did  not  confine  the 
benefits  of  his  industry  to  Berry ;  every  year  he  made  a  tour 
through  La  Marche,  Nivemais,  Limousin  and  Saintonge  ;  travel- 
ling alone  and  on  foot  through  every  place  whose  inhabitants 
had  the  good  taste  to  appreciate  his  talents.  He  was  welcomed 
everywhere,  in  the  castle  no  less  than  in  the  cottage ;  for  this 
calling  had  been  carried  on  in  his  family  from  father  to  son  with 
success  and  honesty,  and  his  descendants  continued  it  still.   He 
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had  a  lodging  and  work  insured  to  him  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  As  regular  in  his  circuit  as  the  earth  in  its  rotation,  he 
was  seen  to  re-appear  at  the  appointed  time  in  the  same  spot 
where  he  had  passed  the  preceding  year,  always  accompanied 
by  the  same  little  dog  and  the  same  long  sword. 

This  personage  was  more  curious  and  more  comical  in  his 
way  than  the  sorcerer  himself.  He  was  a  hideous  and  melan- 
choly  man,  tall,  lean  and  angular,  slow,  majestic,  and  thoughtful 
in  his  manners.  He  loved  talkii^  so  little,  that  he  replied  to 
all  questions  in  monosyllables  ;  yet,  he  never  departed  from  the 
strictest  rules  of  politeness,  and  uttered  few  words  without 
raising  his  hand  to  his  hat  in  token  of  courtesy  and  civility. 
Did  this  arise  from  his  character  or  was  it  that  in  his  wandering 
profession,  the  fear  of  alienating  some  of  his  nimierous  em- 
ployers by  the  expression  of  rash  opinions  inspired  him  with 
this  prudent  reserve  ?  No  one  knew.  He  had  an  eye  and  a 
foot  in  every  house  ;  he  had  the  key  of  all  the  granaries  by 
day,  and  a  place  at  the  fireside  of  every  kitchen  by  night.  He 
knew  every  thing,  and  this  the  more  certainly  that  his  thought- 
ful and  absorbed  air  prevented  restraint  in  his  presence,  and 
yet  never  had  he  been  known  to  gossip  in  one  house  of  what 
had  occurred  in  another. 

If  you  would  learn  how  this  character  had  attracted  my  at- 
tention, I  must  tell  you  that  I  had  been  a  witness  to  the  efforts 
of  my  imcles  and  my  grandfather  to  make  him  speak.  They 
had  hoped  to  hear  from  him  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
chateau  de  Sainte-S^v^re,  the  dwelling  of  M.  Hubert  de  Mau- 
prat,  the  object  of  their  hatred  and  envy.  Though  Don  Mar- 
casse,  (he  was  called  don  from  the  resemblance  of  his  step  eind 
the  pride  of  his  character  to  those  of  a  ruined  hidalgo),  though 
Don  Marcasse,  I  say,  was  as  impenetrable  in  this  respect  as  in 
all  others,  the  Coupe-Jarret  Mauprats  only  cajoled  him  the  more, 
in  the  hope  of  drawing  from  him  something  relative  to  Mauprat 
Casse-Tete. 

No  one  could  ascertain  the  opinion  of  Marcasse  upon  any 
subject  whatever ;  the  shortest  way  was  to  suppose  that  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  to  form  any.  Still  the  attraction  \\l[v\c\v 
Patience  seemed  to  feel  towards  him,  even  to  the  eiiteivt  oi  ai^- 
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companying  him  for  several  weeks  together  on  his  different 
journeys,  gave  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  witch- 
craft beneath  his  mysterious  appearance,  and  that  it  was  not 
only  to  the  length  of  his  sword  and  the  skill  of  his  dog  that 
he  was  indebted  for  the  marvellous  discomfiture  he  caused 
among  the  moles  and  weasels.  People  whispered  of  enchanted 
herbs,  by  means  of  which  he  lured  these  shy  animals  from  their 
holes  that  he  might  catch  them  in  his  snares ;  but,  as  they  derived 
benefit  from  this  magic,  they  did  not  dream  of  calling  it  a 
crime. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  assisted  at  this  sort  of 
sport.  It  is  especially  curious  in  a  granary  or  hay-loft.  The 
man  and  his  dog  climbing  up  the  ladders,  and  running  upon  the 
beams  with  a  surprising  steadiness  and  agility;  the  dog  smelling 
at  the  holes  in  the  walls,  performing  the  part  of  a  cat,  keeping 
guard  and  watching  in  ambush  till  the  game  gives  itself  up  to 
the  weapon  of  the  hunter;  this  last,  probing  every  truss  of 
straw,  and  putting  the  enemy  to  the  edge  of  the  sword — ^all 
which  accomplished  and  directed  with  the  gravity  and  import- 
ance peculiar  to  Don  Marcasse,  was,  I. assure  you,  as  singular  as 
it  was  diverting. 

When  I  perceived  this  trusty  fellow,  I  thought  I  could  brave 
the  sorcerer,  and  advanced  boldly.  Sylvain  looked  at  me  with 
admiration,  and  I  observed  that  Patience  himself  had  not  ex- 
pected so  much  daring.  I  affected  to  approach  Marcasse,  and 
to  speak  to  him,  in  order  to  affront  my  enemy.  Perceiving 
which,  he  gently  put  aside  the  mole- catcher ;  and  resting  his 
heavy  hand  on  my  head,  said  to  me  quietly  : 

"  You  have  grown  lately,  my  fine  gentleman!'*  » 

The  colour  moimted  to  my  face,  and  drawing  back  disdain- 
fully, I  replied : 

* 

*'  Take  care  what  you  do,  fellow,  and  remember,  that  if 
you  still  possess  your  two  ears,  it  is  to  my  goodness  you  owe 
them." 

"  My  two  ears  !"  said  Patience  with  a  bitter  laugh.  And, 
making  allusion  to  the  surname  of  my  family,  he  added :  "  You 
mean  to  say  my  two  throats  ?     Patience  /    Patience  /   the  time 
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is  not  perhaps  fax  distant  when  the  peasants  shall  cut,  not 
the  throats  and  ears  of  the  nobility,  but  the  head  and  the 
purse " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Master  Patience,"  said  the  mole-catcher 
in  a  solemn  tone,  "  you  do  not  talk  like  a  philosopher." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  the  sorcerer  ;  "  and,  in  fact,  I  know 
not  why  I  quarrel  with  this  stripHng.  To  have  been  a  true 
Mauprat,  he  should  have  brought  his  uncles  to  make  broth  of 
my  bones,  for  I  flogged  him,  last  summer,  in  payment  for  some 
mischief  that  he  did  me ;  and  I  know  not  what  has  happened 
to  the  family,  but  certainly  the  Mauprats  have  here  lost  a  fine 
opportunity  of  doing  evil  to  a  neighbour." 

"Learn,  peasant,"  said  I,  "that  a  noble  always  avenges 
himself  nobly ;  I  would  not  have  my  injuries  punished  by 
people  stronger  than  you ;  but  wait  a  couple  of  years,  and  I 
promise  to  hang  you  with  my  own  hands,  to  a  certain  tree  that 
I  shall  surely  recognise,  and  which  stands  before  the  door  of 
the  tower  of  Gazeau.  If  I  fail  to  do  it,  I  will  cease  to  be  a 
gentleman ;  if  I  spare  you,  I  will  myself  be  called  a  leader  of 
wolves  I" 

Patience  smiled,  and  suddenly  becoming  serious,  he  fixed  up- 
on me  that  searching  look  which  rendered  his  physiognomy  so 
remarkable.  Then  turning  towards  the  weasel  hunter :  "  It 
is  singular,"  he  said,  "  after  all,  there  is  something  in  high 
birth.  Look  at  the  most  wicked  noble :  he  has  more  spirit  in 
some  things  than  the  bravest  among  us.  Ah !  it  is  easily  under- 
stood," he  added,  as  though  speaking  to  himself ;  "  they  are 
brought  up  to  that,  while,  as  for  us,  they  tell  us  that  we  are 
bom  to  obey Patience!"  He  preserved  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  than  quitted  his  reverie  to  say  to  me  in  a  good  natured, 
but  somewhat  mocking  tone. :  "  You  intend  to  hang  me, 
numseigneur  Brin  de  chaumeP*  Eat  plenty  of  soup  then,  for 
you  are  not  yet  tall  enough  to  reach  a  bough  strong  enough 
to  bear  me  ;  and,  until  then. . . .  there  may  perhaps  pass  a  great 
deal  of  water  under  the  bridge  whose  taste  you  know  nothing 
about." 

*  Uj  Lord  Jack  Straw,    Xr/^rall/— bit  of  Thatch.  j 
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''  Badly  spoken,  badly  spoken,"  said  the  mole-catcher  with 
a  grave  air,  ''  there,  let  there  be  peace.  Monsieur  Bernard, 
forgive  Patience ;  he  is  an  old  man,  and  half  crazed." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Patience,  "  I  will  have  him '  hang  me  ;  he 
has  reason  for  it,  he  owes  me  that  good  turn ;  in  fact,  it  may 
possibly  come  to  pass  sooner  than  all  the  rest.  Do  not  make 
too  much  haste  to  grow,  monsieur,  for,  I  get  older  quicker  than 
I  desire ;  and,  since  you  are  so  brave,  you  would  not  attack  a 
man  who  could  no  longer  defend  himself." 

"  You  employed  force  with  me ;"  I  cried,  "  did  you  not  use 
violence  to  me  ?  was  not  that  cowardly  ?" 

He  made  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

"  Oh  !  children,  children !"  said  he,  "  see  how  this  one 
reasons  !  The  truth  is  in  the  mouth  of  babes."  And  he  moved 
away  thoughtfully,  repeating  sentences  to  himself  as  was  his 
habit. 

Marcasse    took  off  his  hat  to  me,  and  said  with  his    most 
monotonous  voice :     "He  is  wrong. . . .  there  must  be  peace. .  . . 
forgiveness. .  . .  quiet ;   your  servant." 

They  disappeared,  and  there  ceased  my  connexion  witli  Pa- 
tience.    It  was  not  renewed  till  a  long  time  after. 


CHAPTER   VL 

I  WAS  fifteen  years  old  when  my  grandfather  died ;  his  death 
brought  no  grief,  but  caused  genuine  consternation  at  Roche- 
Mauprat.  He  was  the  soul  of  all  the  vices  reigning  there,  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  something  in  his  character  more  cruel 
but  less  vile  than  in  that  of  his  sons.  After  his  death  the 
species  of  glory  which  his  audacity  had  acquired  for  us  vanished. 
If  is   children,  until    then  well   disciplined,  became   more  and 
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more  intemperate  and  debauched.     Moreover  their  expeditions 
grew  every  day  more  perilous. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  trusted  adherents, 
whom  we  used  well  and  who  were  devoted  to  us,  we  became 
more  and  more  isolated  and  deprived  of  all  resources.  The 
neighbouring  district  had  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
our  deeds  of  violence.  The  terror  which  we  inspired  was  con- 
tinually enlarging  the  desert  around  us.  We  were  obliged  to 
go  some  distance  in  our  maraudings,  and  to  venture  ourselves 
upon  the  confines  of  the  plain.  There  we  had  not  the  upper 
hand,  and  my  uncle  Laurent,  the  boldest  of  us  all,  was  severely 
wounded  in  a  skirmish.  It  was  necessary  to  seek  other  re- 
sources, and  these  were  suggested  by  Jean.  He  proposed  that 
we  should  steal  into  the  fairs  under  different  disguises,  and  there 
commit  skilful  thefts.  From  brigands  we  became  sharpers, 
and  our  detested  name  was  more  disgraced  than  ever. 

We  established  acquaintance  with  all  the  disreputable  charac- 
ters the  province  contained  ;  and,  by  an  exchange  of  fraudulent 
services,  we,  for  a  time  escaped  want. 

I  say  we,  for  I  had  begim  to  make  part  of  this  band  of  cut- 
throats when  my  grandfather  died.      He  had  yielded   to  my 
prayers  and  had  associated  me   in  some  of  the  last  excursions 
he  attempted.     I  will  make  no  excuses  about  it ;  you  see  before 
you  a  man  who  has  followed  the  profession  of  a  bandit.     It  is  a 
thought  which  leaves  me  no  more  remorse  than  a  soldier  feels 
for  having  made  a  campaign  imder  the  orders  of  his  general. 
I  believed  myself  still  living  in  the  middle  ages.     The  strength 
and  wisdom  of  the  established  laws,  were,  for  me,  but  words 
without  a  meaning.     I  felt  myself  brave  and  vigorous,  and  I 
fought.     It  is  true  that  the  results  of  our  victories  often  caused 
me  to  blush  ;    but  not  profiting  by  them,  I  wash  my  hands  of 
them,  and  I  remember  with  pleasure  having  more  than  once 
assisted  the  fallen  victims  to  rise  and  fly. 

This  existence  blinded  me  by  its  activity,  its  dangers,  and 
fatigues.  It  drew  me  from  the  moumftJ  reflections  which  might 
else  have  sprung  up  within  me.  Moreover  it  relieved  me  from 
the  immediate  tyranny  of  Jean.      But  after  my  grandfather's 
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death,  and  when  our  hand  was  degraded  by  other  kinds  of  ex- 
ploits, I  fell  again  beneath  this  odious  dominion.  I  was  al- 
together unfit  fpr  lying  and  fraud,  showing  not  only  aversion, 
but  even  incapacity,  for  this  new  species  of  industry.  They 
looked  upon  me  as  a  useless  member,  their  bad  treatment  was 
renewed ;  and  they  would  have  driven  me  from  among  them  but 
for  the  fear  that,  in  reconciling  myself  with  society,  I  might  be- 
come a  dangerous  enemy.  In  this  alternative  of  maintaining 
me,  or  having  cause  to  fear  me,  it  was  often  contemplated,  (as  I 
have  since  learned,)  to  seek  some  quarrel,  and  to  force  me  into 
a  combat  in  which  they  might  disembarrass  themselves  of  my 
existence.  This  was  the  advice  of  Jean ;  but  Antoine,  who  had 
more  of  the  energy  and  of  that  species  of  domestic  justice 
which  marked  Tristan  than  the  rest,  declared  and  proved  that  I 
was  more  useful  than  prejudicial.  I  was  a  good  soldier,  and  they 
might  still  have  need  of  my  arm.  I  might  even  become  ac- 
customed to  swindling  ;  I  was  very  yo\mg  and  ignorant ;  and  if 
Jean  would  treat  me  with  gentleness,  would  render  my  condi- 
tion less  \mhappy,  and  above  all,  enlighten  me  as  to  my  true 
position,  in  teaching  me  that  I  was  lost  to  society,  and  that  I 
could  not  show  my  face  among  men  without  being  hanged  up 
like  a  wild  beast,  perhaps  my  obstinacy  and  pride  might  give 
way.  This  must  at  least  be  tried  before  getting  rid  of  me ; 
"  for,"  said  Antoine,  as  he  concluded  his  homily,  "  we  were  ten 
Mauprats  last  year ;  our  father  is  dead,  and,  if  we  kill  Bernard, 
we  shall  only  be  eight." 

This  argimient  prevailed.  They  drew  me  from  a  sort  of 
dungeon  where  I  had  languished  for  several  months ;  gave  me 
new  clothes ;  exchanged  my  old  gim  for  a  handsome  carbine 
which  I  had  always  coveted ;  explained  to  me  my  position  in  the 
world ;  and  allowed  me  better  wine  at  my  meals.  I  promised 
to  reflect,  and  meanwhile  became  more  brutalized  and  debased 
in  inaction  and  drunkenness  than  I  had  been  as  a  brigand. 

Still  my  captivity  had  left  such  painful  and  sad  impressions, 
that  I  made  an  oath,  to  expose  myself  to  all  that  might  befall 
me  upon  the  territories  of  the  King  of  France,  rather  than  en- 
dure the  repetition  of  such  bad  treatment.     A  mistaken  point 
of  honour  alone  held  me  to  Eoche-Mauprat.     It  was  evident  that 
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the  storm  was  gathering  above  our  heads.  The  peasants  were 
discontented,  spite  of  all  that  we  did  to  attach  them  to  our  side  ; 
doctrines  of  independence  were  secretly  gaining  groimd  among 
them ;  our  most  faithful  servitors  were  tired  of  having  only  wine 
and  provisions  in  abundance,  they  asked  for  money,  and  we  had 
none  to  give  them.  Frequent  notices  had  been  served  on  us  for 
the  payment  of  the  imposts  due  to  the  state  ;  and  our  creditors 
joining  the  king's  officers  and  the  revolted  peasantry,  threatened 
us  with  a  catastrophe  resembling  that  to  which  the  Lord  of 
Pleumartin  had  just  fallen  a  victim.* 

My  imcles  had  for  some  time  projected  a  league  of  rapine 
and  resistance  with  this  nobleman.  But  at  the  very  time  when 
Pleumartin,  ready  to  fall  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  had 
given  us  his  word  to  receive  us  as  friends  and  allies  if  we  would 
march  to  his  succour,  we  learned  his  defeat  and  tragical  end. 
Thus  warned,  we  were  always  upon  our  guard.  We  must 
quit  the  coimtry,  or  hazard  a  decisive  crisis.  Some  advised  the 
first  step  ;  others  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  dying 
father,  and  bury  themselves  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  castle. 
They  treated  every  idea  of  flight  or  compromise  as  cowardice  and 
baseness.  The  dread  of  incurring  such  a  reproach,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  of  an  instinctive  love  of  danger,  retained  me  at  Roche- 
Mauprat ;  but  my  aversion  for  this  odious  existence  only  slum- 
bered within  me,  always  ready  to  start  into  life. 

One  evening  after  an  abundant  supper,  we  remained  at  table, 
continuing  to  drink  and  converse,  God  knows  in  what  terms  and 
upon  what  subjects !  The  weather  was  terrific,  the  water  streamed 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  room,  through  the  disjointed  windows, 
while  the  storm  shook  the  old  walls.  The  night  wind  whistled 
through  the  crevices  of  the  roof,  causing  the  flames  of  our  resin- 
ous torches  to  flare.     They  had  rallied  me  a  great  deal  during 

*  The  Lord  of  Pleumartin  has  left  behind  him  in  the  proTince  remem^* 
brances  which  will  preserve  the  story  of  Mauprat  from  all  reproach  of  ex- 
aggeration. The  pen  refuses  to  trace  the  ferocious  obscenities  and  the  re- 
finements of  torture,  which  signalized  the  life  of  this  madman ;  and  which 
will  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  fendai  brigandism  in  Berry,  until  the  last 
days  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  His  castle  was  besieged,  and,  after  an  ob- 
itinate  resistance,  he  was  taken  and  hanged.  Many  persons  still  Irrva^^OiiA 
c(  no  very  advanced  vige,  can  remember  thia  monster. 
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the  repast,  upon  what  they  called  my  virtue  ;  they  had  treated 
my  shyness  towards  women  as  coldness,  and  it  was  on  this  point 
above  all,  that  they  provoked  me  to  evil  through  shame.  As,  in 
defending  myself  against  their  gross  mockeries,  and  replying  to 
them  in  the  same  tone,  I  had  dnmk  enormously,  my  savage  ima- 
gination had  become  inflamed,  and  I  boasted  that  I  would  be 
bolder  and  more  successful  with  the  first  woman  who  should  be 
brought  to  Roche-Mauprat,  than  any  of  my  imcles.  The  defiance 
was  accepted  with  loud  peals  of  laughter.  The  nmibling  of 
the  thimder  replying  to  this  infernal  merriment. 

Suddenly  the  horn  at  the  portcullis  sounded.  Silence  was 
restored.  It  was  the  flourish  of  the  trumpet  which  the  Mau- 
prats  used  among  themselves,  as  a  signal  of  recognition  and 
approach.  It  was  my  uncle  Laurent,  who  had  been  absent  all 
the  day,  and  who  now  demanded  admittance.  We  had  so 
many  groimds  for  mistrust,  that  we  were  ourselves  the  porters 
and  turnkeys  of  our  fortress.  Jean  rose  keys  in  hand ;  but  im- 
mediately became  motionless,  as  he  listened  to  the  horn  which 
annoimced,  by  a  second  flourish,  that  Laurent  brought  a  prize, 
and  that  we  must  go  out  to  meet  him.  In  the  twinkle  of  an 
eye,  all  the  Mauprats  were  at  the  portcullis  with  flambeaux,  ex- 
cept myself,  whose  indiflerence  was  profound,  and  whose  legs 
Vere  seriously  \mder  the  influence  of  wine. 

"  If  it  is  a  woman,"  cried  Antoine  as  he  went  out,  "  I  swear  by 
the  soul  of  my  father  that  she  shall  be  adjudged  to  you,  valiant 
young  man  !  and  we  will  see  if  your  audacity  be  equal  to  your 
pretensions." 

I  remained  with  my  elbows  upon  the  table,  plunged  in  a  stupid 
confusion. 

As  the  door  re-opened^  I  saw  a  woman  enter  with  an  assured 
step,  and  dressed  in  a  singular  costume.  I  was  obliged  to  make 
an  effort  not  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  bewilderment,  and  to  under- 
stand what  one  of  the  Mauprats  whispered  in  my  ear.  In  the 
midst  of  a  wolf-hunt,  in  which  several  nobles  of  the  neighbour- 
hood with  their  ladies  had  joined,  the  horse  of  this  young  lady 
had  taken  fright,  and  carried  her  far  from  the  chase.  When 
she  had  succeeded  in  quieting  him  after  a  run  of  nearly  a  league, 
she  had  sought  to  retrace  her  steps ;  but,  unacquainted  with  the 
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district  of  La  Varenne,  of  which  the  scenery  is  somewhat  mo- 
notonous, she  had  only  gone  farther  astray.  The  storm  and  the 
coming  on  of  night  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  embar- 
rassment. Laurent,  having  met  her,  had  offered  to  conduct  her 
to  the  castle  of  Rochemaure,  which  was  in  fact  more  than  six 
leagues  from  thence,  but  which  he  declared  was  close  at  hand, 
describing  himself  as  a  Rochemaure  gamekeeper.  The  lady  had 
accepted  his  offer.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  mistress  of 
Rochemaure,  she  was  slightly  related  to  her,  and  flattered  her- 
self with  a  favourable  reception.  She  had  never  met  any  of 
the  Mauprats,  and  did  not  dream  of  being  so  near  their  den, 
and  she  had  therefore  followed  her  guide  without  any  mis- 
givings. Never  having  seen  Roche-Mauprat  in  her  life,  either 
near  or  at  a  distance,  she  was  introduced  into  the  hall  of  our 
orgies,  without  having  the  least  suspicion  of  the  snare  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

When  I  had  rubbed  my  heavy  eyes,  and  looked  at  this  woman,  so 
young  and  so  handsome,  with  an  air  of  calmness,  frankness  and 
honesty,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  on  the  brow  of  any  othef ,  (all 
those  who  had  passed  the  portcullis  of  our  mansion  being 
impudent  profligates  or  stupid  victims,)  I  thought  I  was 
dreaming. 

I  had  seen  pictures  of  fairies  in  my  legends  of  chivalry.  I 
almost  believed  that  Morgana  or  Urgandahad  come  to  our  house 
to  restore  justice ;  and  I  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  throw  my- 
self on  my  knees,  and  to  protest  against  any  sentence  that  should 
confound  me  with  my  uncles.  Antoine,  to  whom  Laurent  had 
quickly  given  the  word,  with  as  much  politeness  as  he  was  ca- 
pable of  showing,  entreated  her  to  excuse  his  himting  dress  and 
that  of  his  companions.  They  were  all  nephews  and  cousins  of 
the  mistress  of  Rochemaure,  and  they  waited,  before  seating 
themselves  at  table,  till  this  lady,  who  was  very  devout,  should 
issue  from  her  chapel  where  she  was  in  pious  conference  with  her 
confessor.  The  air  of  candour  and  reliance  with  which  the  un- 
known listened  to  this  ridiculous  story,  oppressed  my  heart,  but 
I  gave  no  indication  of  what  I  was  feeling. 

*'  I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  the  lady,"  she  said  to  ixv^ 
imcle  Jean,  who  waspajdng  her  assiduous  court  witTa.  tY^e  «!\t  oi 
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a  satyr  ;  "  I  am  too  unhappy  about  the  uneasiness  T  am  causing 
my  father  and  friends  at  this  moment,  to  desire  to  remain  here. 
Tell  her  that  I  beg  her  to  lend  me  a  fresh  horse  and  a  guide, 
that  I  may  return  towards  the  place  where  I  presume  they  are 
waiting  for  me." 

"  Madame,"  replied  Jean  with  assurance,  "  it  is  impossible  that 
you  should  continue  your  ride  in  such '  weather ;  moreover,  it 
will  only  serve  to  protract  the  moment  'of  rejoining  those  who 
are  in  search  of  you.  Ten  of  our  people,  well  moimted,  and 
with  torches,  shall  start  directly  by  ten  different  roads,  and  scom: 
La  Varenne  in  all  directions.  -  It  is  thus  certain,  that  in  two 
hours  at  the  most,  your  relations  will  know  where  you  are,  and 
you  will  soon  see  them  arrive  here,  where  they  shall  be  accom- 
modated to  the  best  of  our  power.  Remain  here  quietly,  and 
accept  some  cordial  to  restore  you ;  for  your  clothes  are  damp, 
and  you  are  overcome  with  fatigue." 

"  But  for  the  imeasiness  I  feel,  I  should  indeed  be  hungry," 
she  replied  with  a  smile.  "  I  will  try  to  eat  something ;  but  do 
not  put  yourselves  out  of  the  way  for  me.  You  have  already 
been  a  thousand  times  too  kind." 

She  approached  the  table  at  which  I  had  remained  leaning 
upon  my  elbows,  and  took  some  fruit  quite  close  to  me  vdthout 
observing  my  presence.  I  turned  and  looked  at  her  impudently 
in  a  stupified  manner.  She  bore  my  look  proudly.  At  least  so 
it  seemed  to  me.  I  learned  afterwards  that  she  did  not  even  see 
me ;  for  while  making  an  effort  over  herself  to  appear  calm, 
and  to  reply  to  the  hospitality  offered  her,  she  was  greatly  , 
troubled  at  the  imexpected  presence  of  so  many  strange  men 
roughly  dressed,  and  of  so  sinister  an  appearance ;  but  still  no 
suspicion  arose  within  her.  I  heard  one  of  the  Mauprats  say  to 
Jean: 

''  Good !  all  goes  well ;  she  give  s  in  to  the  snare,  make  her 
drink,  and  she  will  talk." 

"  Wait  an  instant,"  replied  Jean,  "  watch  her,  the  affair  is  se- 
rious ;  there  is  something  better  than  amusement  to  be  had  here. 
I  am  going  to  hold  council,  you  shall  be  called  to  give  your 
opinion  ;  but  keep  an  eye  upon  Bernard." 

"  What  18  that}''  1  said,  abruptly  turning  towards  him.  "  Does 
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not  this  wench  belong  to  me  ?  Was  it  not  sworn  by  the  soul  of 
my  grandfather !".... 

*'  Ah !  parbleu,  that  is  true  !"  said  Antoine,  approaching  our 
group,  while  the  rest  of  the  Mauprats  gathered  roimd  the  lady. 
*'  Listen,  Bernard,  I  will  keep  my  word  on  one  condition." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  It  is  very  simple  ;  for  ten  minutes  you  will  not  tell  this 
donzelle*  that  she  is  not  at  the  house  of  the  old  Rochemaure." 

"What  do  you  take  me  for  ?"  I  replied,  pulling  my  hat  over 
my  eyes.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  ?  Wait  a  bit,  would  you 
like  me  to  go  and  take  my  grandmother's  dress  which  is  up 
stairs,  and  pass  for  the  devotee  of  Bochemaure  ?" 

"  A  good  idea,"  said  Laurent. 

"  But,  first  of  all,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  returned 
Jean.  And  he  led  them  out  after  making  a  sign  to  the  others. 
At  the  moment  they  were  leaving  the  room,  I  thought  I  saw 
Jean  trying  to  get  Antoine  to  watch  me ;  but  Antoine,  with  an 
obstinacy  that  I  could  not  understand,  persevered  in  following ; 
thus  I  was  left  alone  with  the  young  stranger. 

I  remained  a  moment  giddy,  bewildered,  and  more  embar- 
rassed than  pleased  with  this  t^te-a-tete ;  then,  in  seeking  for 
the  cause  of  the  mysteries  which  were  passing  around  me,  I 
came  to  a  conclusion,  that  was  probable  enough,  spite  of  the 
fumes  of  wine  that  bewildered  me,  but,  which  nevertheless  was 
entirely  erroneous. 

I  attempted  to  accoimt  for  all  that  I  had  seen  and  heard,  by 
supposing,  first  of  all,  that  this  lady  so  well-mannered,  so  ele- 
gantly dressed,  was  one  of  those  Bohemian  girls,  whom  I  had 
sometimes  seen  at  fairs ;  secondly,  that  Laurent,  having  picked 
her  up  on  the  roads,  had  brought  her  to  divert  the  company ; 
thirdly,  that  they  had  confided  to  him  my  state  of  drunken  swag- 
gering, and  that  they  had  induced  him  to  put  my  gallantry  to  the 
proof  ,  while  they  watched  me  through  the  key-hole.  My  first  move- 
ment, from  the  moment  this  thought  took  possession  of  me,  was 
to  rise  and  go  straight  to  the  door,  which  I  closed,  double-locked 
and  bolted  ;  I  then  returned  towards  the  lady,  determined  that  I 
would  not  give  her  an  opportimity  to  rally  me  on  my  timidity, 

*  Damsel, 
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She  was  seated  near  the  hearth,  engaged  in  drying  her 
clothes,  and  leaning  towards  the  fire,  she  had  not  taken  notice 
of  what  I  was  doing ;  but  the  strange  expression  on  my  face 
made  her  tremble  when  I  approached  her.  I  had  determined 
to  embrace  her  for  a  beginning  ;  but  I  knew  not  by  what  prodigy 
when  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine,  this  familiarity  became  impos- 
sible. I  had  only  the  courage  to  say  :  "  By  my  faith !  made- 
moiselle, you  are  charming,  and  I  am  enchanted  with  you,  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Bernard  Mauprat !" 

"  Bernard  Mauprat !"  she  cried,  rising,  "you  are  Bernard  Mau- 
prat ?  In  that  case,  alter  your  language  and  know  to  whom  you 
speak  ;  have  they  not  told  you  }" 

"  They  have  not  told  me,  but  I  divine  it,"  I  replied,  grinning 
impudently,  and'  making  an  effort  against  the  respect  with 
which  her  sudden  paleness  and  imperious  attitude  inspired  me 

"  If  you  divine  it,"  she  said,  "  how  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
speak  to  me  as  you  do  ?  I  have  indeed  heard  that  you  were 
badly  brought  up,  and  yet  I  have  always  wished  to  meet  you." 

"  Indeed  ?"  replied  I,  still  sneering.  "  Princess  of  the  high 
roads  !  you  who  have  known  so  many  people  in  your  life !  Let 
my  lips  approach  yours,  and  if  you  please,  my  beauty,  you 
shall  see  if  I  am  not  as  well  brought  up  as  my  uncles,  to  whom 
you  listened  so  attentively  just  now." 

"  Your  uncles  !"  she  cried,  quickly  seizing  a  chair  and  placing 
it  between  us  as  by  an  instinct  of  defence.  "  Oh,  my  God !  my 
God !  I  am  not  then  at  Madame  de  Rochemaures  !" 

"  The  name  begins  with  the  same  syllable,  and  we  are  of  as 
good  a  Roche  as  any  other,  whoever  he  maybe." 

"  Roche-Mauprat !". .  . .  she  murmured,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot  like  a  hind  at  the  howling  of  a  wolf;  and  her  lips  grew 
pale.  Agony  was  depicted  on  every  feature.  From  an  involun- 
tary sympathy  I  also  trembled,  and  suddenly  felt  myself  obliged 
to  change  my  manners  and  language.  "  What  is  there  to  astonish 
her  in  this  ?"  I  asked  myself ;  "  is  it  not  a  farce  she  is  playing  ? 
and  if  the  Mauprats  are  not  hidden  behind  some  wainscot  listen- 
ing to  us,  will  she  not  relate  to  them  word  for  word  all  that  may 
come  to  pass  ?  Still  she  trembles  like  an  aspen  leaf. . . .  but  if 
sAe  should  be  an  etctress  }  I  saw  one  play  Genevieve  de  Brabant 
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who  shed  tears  to  perfection."     I  was  in  a  great  perplexity,  and 
my  eyes  wandered  wildly,  sometimes  upon  her,  sometimes  upon 
the  doors,  which  I  fancied  always  ready  to  he  thrown  open  amidst' 
the  laughter  of  my  uncles. 

This  woman  was  beautiful  as  the  day.  I  do  not  believe  there 
ever  existed  another  woman  so  lovely  as  she  was.  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  bears  witness  to  this  ;  she  has  left  a  reputation  for 
beauty,  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  country.  Her  fgure  was 
tall  and  slender,  and  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  its  movements. 
She  was  fiedr,  with  black  eyes,  and  hair  of  ebony.  Her  looks  and 
her  smile  expressed  love  and  sweetness  beautifuUy  blended;  it 
seemed  as  if  Heaven  had  endowed  her  with  two  souls,  the  one  all 
intelligence,  the  other  all  feeling. 

She  was  naturally  gay  and  brave ;  she  was  an  angel  whom  the 
sorrows  of  humanity  had  not  yet  dared  to  touch.  Nothing  had 
caused  her  suffering,  nothing  had  taught  her  distrust  and  terror. 
This  was  then  the  first  suffering  of  her  life,  and  it  was  I,  brute  as 
I  was,  who  occasioned  it.  I  took  her  for  a  Bohemian,  and  she.. 
was  an  angel  of  purity. 

She  was  my  aunt  according  to  the  custom  of  Bretagne,  £dm6e 
de  Mauprat,  the  daughter  of  M.  Hubert,  who  was  called  the  che- 
vaUer,  and  who  at  an  advanced  age  had  caused  himself  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  vows  of  the  order  of  Malta  for  the  purpose  of 
marrying.  We  were  both  of  us  seventeen  years  old,  with  a  few 
mondis  difference  ;  and  this  was  our  first  interview.  She  whom 
I  was  bound  to  protect  against  all  evil  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  was 
there,  before  me,  trembling  and  dismayed  like  a  victim  in  presence 
of  the  executioner. 

Making  a  great  effort,  and  approaching  me  as  I  walked  ab- 
stractedly up  and  down  the  room,  my  young  relative  declared  who 
she  was,  adding  :  **  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  a  wretch  like 
those  brigands  I  have  just  seen,  and  with  whose  infamous  life  I 
am  well  acquainted.  You  are  young ;  your  mother  was  good  and 
wise.  My  father  desired  to  adopt  and  educate  you.  Even  now 
he  regrets  that  he  cannot  draw  you  from  the  abyss  into  which  you 
are  plunged.  Have  you  not  received  several  messages  from  him  ? 
Bernard,  you  are  my  near  relation,  think  of  the  ties  of  blood  \ 
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why  would  you  insult  me  ?  Do  they  mean  to  assassmate  me  here, 
or  to  put  me  to  the  torture  ?  Why  have  they  deceived  me  by 
telling  me  that  I  was  at  Rochemaure  ?  Why  have  they  withdrawn 
in  such  a  mysterious  manner  ?  What  are  they  preparing  ?  What 
is  taking  place  ?"  The  words  died  upon  her  lips  ;  a  gun  shot  was 
heard  without.  The  discharge  of  the  culverin  repUed  to  it,  and 
the  trumpet  of  alarm  shook  the  old  walls  of  the  castle  with  its 
threatening  sounds.  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat  fell  back  upon  her 
chair.  I  remained  motionless,  uncertain  whether  this  was  not  a 
new  scene  of  the  farce  devised  in  derision  of  me,  and  determined 
not  to  give  myself  any  trouble  about  this  alarm,  until  I  had  posi- 
tive demonstration  that  it  was  not  a  false  one. 

"  Come,"  I  said,  approaching  her,  "  confess  that  all  this  is  a 
pleasantry.  You  are  not  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat,  and  you  wish 
to  know  if  I  am  a  novice,  or  capable  of  making  love," 

**  I  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred,**  she  rephed,  taking  my  hands 
into  her  own,  which  were  cold  as  death,  "  that  I  am  Edmee,  your 
relative,  your  prisoner,  your  friend,  for  I  have  always  been  inte- 
rested in  you,  I  have  always  intreated  my  father  not  to  forsake 
you. . . .  But  hsten,  Bernard,  they  are  fighting,  the  guns  are 
firing  !  It  is  my  father  come  to  seek  me,  and  they  will  kill  him  ! 
Ah  !'*  she  cried,  falling  on  her  knees  before  me,  "  go  and  prevent 
it,  Bernard,  my  dear  cousin  I  TeU  your  uncles  to  spare  my  father, 
the  best  of  men,  if  you  only  knew  him !  tell  them  that,  if  they 
hate  us,  if  they  would  shed  our  blood,  oh  tell  them  to  kill  me,  to 
tear  out  my  heart,  but  to  spare  my  father. .  . .  '* 

I  was  called  vehemently  from  without :  "  Where  is  that  cow- 
ard ?  where  is  that  son  of  the  devil  ?'*  said  my  uncle  Laurent. 
TheJ-  tried  the  door,  but  I  had  secured  it  so  well  that  it  resisted 
their  furious  efforts.  "  The  miserable  coward  amuses  himself 
with  making  love  while  our  throats  are  being  cut !  Bernard,  the 
gensdarmes  are  attacking  us.  Your  uncle  Louis  is  just  killed. 
Come,  for  the  love  of  God,  come,  Bernard !" 

"  To  the  devil  with  you  all !"  I  cried ;  **  go  and  be  killed  your- 
self, if  I  believe  a  word  of  what  you  say ;  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as 
you  think  me ;  there  are  no  cowards  here  but  those  who  lie.  I 
have  sworn  that  I  will  have  this  woman^  and  I  will  not  give  her 
up  till  I  please. " 
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**  Go  to  the  devil  yourself!"  replied  Laurent,  '*  you  are  making 
pretence. .  . .  *' 

The  discharge  of  musketry  was  redoubled.  Frightful  cries  were 
heard.  Laurent  quitted  the  door  and  ran  towards  the  noLse.  His 
haste  showed  so  much  truth  that  I  could  resist  no  longer.  The 
idea  that  they  would  accuse  me  of  cowardice  carried  all  before  it ; 
I  advanced  towards  the  door.  *'  Oh  Bernard  !  Oh  Monsieur  de 
Mauprat  !*'  cried  £dm6e,  dragging  herself  after  me,  "  let  me  go 
with  you ;  I  will  throw  myself  at  your  uncle's  feet ;  I  will  cause 
this  combat  to  cease  ;  I  wiU  give  them  up  all  that  I  possess,  my 
life,  if  they  will. .  . .  provided  that  of  my  father  be  saved." 

"Listen,"  I  said,  turning  towards  her,  "  I  do  not  yet  know  whether 
they  are  making  sport  of  me  or  not.  I  believe  that  my  uncles  are 
behind  the  door,  and  that,  while  our  dogs  of  servants  are  shooting 
in  the  court,  they  are  holding  a  blanket  to  toss  me  in.  You  are 
my  cousin,  or  you  are  a. . . .  You  must  take  an  oath,  and  I,  in 
my  turn,  will  take  another.  If  you  are  a  wandering  princess,  and, 
conquered  by  your  hypocrisy,  I  quit  this  chamber,  you  must  swear 
to  be  my  mistress,  and  that  you  will  allow  no  one  else  to  approach 
you,  till  I  have  claimed  my  rights ;  or,  I  swear  that  you  shall  be 
chastised,  as  I  this  morning  chastised  Flora,  my  spotted  dog.  If 
you  are  Edm^e,  and  I  swear  to  you  to  place  myself  between  your 
father  and  those  who  would  kill  him,  what  will  you  promise  me, 
what  will  you  swear  to  me  in  return  ?" 

"  If  you  save  my  fether,"  she  cried,  **  I  swear  that  I  will  marry 
you." 

**  Hold  there  !"  said  I,  emboldened  by  an  enthusiasm  whose 
sublimity  I  did  not  und«TStand.  **  Give  me  some  pledge,  so  that 
at  all  risks  I  may  not  go  hence  like  a  fool." 

She  allowed  herself  tg  be  embraced  without  any  resistance ;  her 
cheeks  were  like  ice.  She  clung  to  me  mechanically,  following  my 
steps ;  I  was  obliged  to  repulse  her.  I  did  it  gently,  but  she  fell 
to  the  ground  as  though  fainting.  I  began  to  understand  the 
realities  of  my  situation,  for  there  was  no  one  in  the  passages,  and 
the  noise  without  became  more  and  more  alarming.  I  was  about 
to  run  for  my  arms,  when  a  last  feeling  of  mistrust,  .or  perhaps 
•ome  other  feeling,  made  me  retrace  my  steps  and  double  \ock\\i^ 
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door  of  the  apartment  in  which  I  had  left  Edmee.  I  put  the  key 
into  my  girdle,  and  hastened  to  the  ramparts,  armed  with  my  gun, 
which  I  loaded  as  I  ran  along. 

It  was  simply  an  attack  of  the  gensdarmes,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat.  Our  creditors  had  ob^* 
tained  a  warrant  against  us.  The  law  officers,  beaten  and  ill* 
treated,  had  demanded  a  summons  from  the  king's  advocate  of  the 
presidial  court  at  Bourges,  which  an  armed  force  did  their  best  to 
execute,  hoping  to  make  themselves  masters  of  us  by  means  of  a 
nocturnal  surprise.  But  we  were  in  a  better  state  of  defence 
than  they  had  expected ;  our  people  were  brave  and  well  armed, 
and  moreover,  as  we  fought  for  our  lives,  the  courage  of  despair 
gave  us  an  immense  advantage.  Our  troop  amounted  to  twenty- 
four  persons,  theirs  to  more  than  fifty  soldiers.  A  score  of  pea- 
sants sent  voDies  of  stones  against  us  in  their  behalf,  but  they  did 
more  mischief  to  their  aUies  than  to  us. 

For  half  an  hour  the  combat  was  furious  ;  then  our  resistance 
so  frightened  the  enemy  that  they  drew  back  and  suspended  hos- 
tilities ;  but  they  soon  returned  to  the  charge,  and  were  repulsed 
anew,  with  loss.  The  fight  ceased  again.  They  summoned  us  to 
surrender  for  the  third  time,  promising  safety  to  our  hves ;  but 
Antoine  Mauprat  repUed  by  an  obscene  mockery.  The  assailants 
remained  undecided,  but  did  not  retire. 

I  had  fought  bravely ;  I  had  done  what  I  called  my  duty.  The 
truce  was  prolonged.  We  could  no  longer  judge  of  the  distance 
of  the  enemy,  and  we  dared  not  risk  a  discharge  in  the  darkness, 
for  our  ammunition  was  precious.  All  my  uncles  were  chained  to 
the  ramparts  in  the  apprehension  of  a  fresk  attack ;  my  uncle 
Laurent  being  seriously  wounded.  My  prisoner  then  returned  to 
my  memory.  In  the  commencement  of  the  combat,  1  had  heard 
some  one  say  to  Jean  Mauprat,  that  we  must  give  her  up  in  case 
of  defeat,  on  condition  that  the  siege  should  be  raised,  or  hang  her 
in  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  I  could  thus  no  longer  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  she  had  told  me.  When  the  victory  appeared  to 
declare  itself  for  us,  the  captive  was  forgotten  for  a  moment. 
Only  the  cunning  Jean  quitted  his  dear  culverin  which  he  pointed 
with  so  much  affection,  and  glided  off  like  a  cat  in  the  darkness. 
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A  feeling  of  inexpressible  jealousy  took  possession  of  me.     I  threw 
down  my  gun,  and  sprung  upon  his  footsteps  knife  in  hand,  re- 
solved, I  believe,  to  poniard  him  if  he  meddled  with  what  I  looked 
tipon  as  my  prize.     I  saw  him  approach  the  door,  try  to  open  it, 
and  look  attentively  through  the  key -hole  to  assm-e  himself  that 
his  prey  had  not  escaped  him.     The  firing  recommenced.     He 
turned  upon  his  ill-matched  limbs  with  that  surprising  agility  with 
which    he    was   -gifted,  and  hastened  to  the  ramparts,  while  1, 
hidden  in  the  shadow,  allowed  him  to  pass  me  without  following. 
Another  instinct  than  that  of  carnage  was  awakened  within  me  ; 
jealousy  had  inflamed  my  senses.     The  smell  of  the  powder,  the 
sight  of  blood,  the  noise,   the  danger,  and  several  bumpers  of 
brandy  swallowed  at  a  draught  to  keep  up  my  energies,  had  un- 
usually heated  my  head.     I  took  the  key  from  my  girdle,  opened 
the  door  quickly,  and  when  I  reappeared  before  the  captive,  I  was 
no  longer  the  suspicious  and  awkward  novice  whom  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  ;    I  was  the  ferocious  brigand  of  Roche-Mau- 
prat,  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  before.     She  sprung 
towards  me  with  impetuosity.     I  opened  my  arms  to  receive  her  ; 
but  instead  of  being  terrified,  she  threw  herself  into  them,  crying  : 

"  Well !  my  father  ?" 

**  Your  father,"  said  I,  embracing  her,  "  is  not  there.  It  is  no 
more  a  question  of  his  life  than  of  yours  on  the  breach  just  now. 
We  have  brought  down  a  dozen  of  gensdarmes,  and  that  is  all. 
Victory  is  on  our  side  as  usual.  So  be  no  more  uneasy  concerning 
your  father  ;  I  will  disturb  myself  no  further  about  these  servants 
of  the  king.     Let  us  rest  in  peace  and  make  love." 

Thus  speaking,  I  raised  to  my  lips  a^  large  can  of  wine  which 
was  standing  on  the  table  ;  but  she  took  it  from  my  hands  with  an 
air  of  authority  which  emboldened  me. 

**  Drink  no  more,"  she  said  to  me;  **  think  of  what  you  are 
saying.  Have  you  told  me  truth  ?  Will  you  answer  for  it  upon 
your  honour,  upon  the  soul  of  your  mother  ?" 

**  It  is  all  true,  I  swear  it  to  you  upon  your  pretty  rose-bud  of 
a  moath,"  I  replied,  trying  to  embrace  her  again.     But  she  drew 
back  with  terror. 
"  Oh  i  my  God  !"  she  cried,  "he  is  drunk  !    Bernard  I   Bei- 
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nand !  remember  what  you  have  promised  me,  keep  your  word. 
You  know  well  now  that  I  am  your  kinswoman,  your  sister/' 
**  You  are  my  mistress  or  my  wife,'*  I  replied,  still  following  her. 
"You  are  a  wretch!"  she  returned,  repulsing  me  with  her 
whip.  **  What  have  you  done  that  I  should  be  anything  to  you  ? 
Have  you  saved  my  father  T* 

"  I  swore  to  save  him,  and  T  would  have  done  it  if  he  had  been 
there ;  it  is  then  the  same  as  though  I  had.  Know  you  that  if  I 
had  attempted  it  and  failed,  there  would  not  have  been  in  Koche- 
Mauprat  any  torture  sufficiently  cruel  and  protracted  to  pimish  me 
for  this  treachery.  1  swore  it  loud  enough,  they  may  have  heard 
it.  Not  that  I  care  about  it.  No  !  by  Heaven  !  two  days  more 
or  less  of  life  are  nothing  to  me  now ;  but  I  do  care  about  your 
favours  my  beauty,  and  for  not  being  a  languishing  cavalier  for 
them  to  mock  at.  Come,  be  mine,  love  me  directly,  or  by  my 
faith,  I  will  return  below,  and  if  I  am  killed,  so  much  the  worse 
for  you.  You  will  no  longer  possess  a  defender,  but  will  have 
seven  Mauprats  to  keep  in  order,  and  I  fear  you  are  not  strong 
enough  for  that,  my  pretty  little  linnet." 

These  words,  which  1  spoke  at  hazard,  and  without  attaching  to 
them  any  other  importance  than  to  distract  her  attention  while  I 
gained  possession  of  her  hands  or  her  waist,  made  a  lively  impres- 
sion upon  her.  She  flew  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  tried 
to  open  the  window ;  but  her  Uttle  hands  could  not  even  move 
the  leaden  frame  in  its  rusty  socket.  Her  efforts  made  me  laugh. 
She  clasped  her  hands  with  anguish,  and  remained  motionless ; 
then  suddenly  the  expression  of  her  countenance  changed ;  she 
seemed  to  have  taken  her  part,  and  came  towards  me  with  a  laugh- 
ing air  and  extended  hand.  She  looked  so  beautiful  .then  that  a 
cloud  passed  before  my  eyes,  and,  for  a  moment,  I  could  no  longer 
distinguish  her  features. 

Forgive  me  a  weakness,  I  must  tell  you  how  she  was  dressed. 
She  never  wore  the  same  dress  again  after  that  eventful  night, 
and  yet  I  remember  it  most  minutely.  It  is  a  long  time  ago. 
Ah,  well !  if  I  lived  as  long  again  as  I  have  lived  already, 
T  should  never  forget  a  single  detail,  so  vividly  was  I  impressed 
jn  the  midst  of  the  tumult  which  reigned  without,  and  within 
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myself,  in  the  midst  of  the  firing  from  the  ramparts,  of  the 
lightning  which  flashed  across  the  skies,  and  the  violent  palpita- 
tion which  drove  my  hlood  from  my  heart  to  my  hrain,  and  from 
my  brain  to  my  heart. 

Oh !  how  beautiful  she  was !  It  seems  to  me  as  though  her 
shade  still  passed  before  my  eyes.  I  thiok  I  see  her,  I  tell  you,  in 
the  riding-dress  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  in  those  days.  This 
costume  consisted  of  a  cloth  petticoat  very  full,  the  body  tight, 
a  close  jacket  or  vest,  of  gray  satin,  with  pearl  buttons,  and  a  red 
scarf  round  the  waist;  above  this  was  worn  a  laced  hunting 
dress,  short  and  open  in  front;  a  hat  of  gray  beaver  with  a 
broad  brim,  looped  up  over  the  forehead,  and  shaded  with  half 
a  dozen  red  featho^,  surmounted  the  hair,  worn  without  pow- 
der, In^ded  round  the  hce  and  falling  behind  in  two  long  tresses, 
like  those  of  the  Bernese.  Bkim^e's  hair  was  so  long  that  it  nearly 
reached  the  ground.  Her  dress,  fismtastical  in  my  eyes,  her  beauty, 
and  the  good  reception  which  she  seemed  to  accord  to  my  preten- 
sions, was  indeed  enough  to  make  me  mad  with  love  and  joy.  I 
could  imagine  nothing  more  agreeable  than  a  beautiful  woman  who 
gives  herself  up  without  coarse  words  or  tears  of  shame.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  seize  her  in  my  arms,  but,  as  if  vanquished  by  the 
irresistible  desire  of  adoration  which  characterizes  a  first  love, 
even  among  the  most  gross,  I  fell  at  her  knees,  and  pressed  them 
against  my  breast ;  it  was,  however,  in  the  supposition  that  I  was 
oflering  this  homage  to  a  profligate  woman.  I  was  not  the  less 
ready  to  feint. 

She  took  my  head  between  her  beautiful  hands,  o^ing  ;  "  Ah ! 
I  saw  it  well,  I  knew  you  were  not  one  of  those  reprobates ;  you 
will  save  me,  God  be  thanked,  I  bless  thee,  oh  God !  and  you  my 
dear  cousin,  tell  me  quickly,  how  must  we  fly ;  must  we  jump  from 
the  window  ?  Oh !  I  am  not  afraid  my  dear  friend,  let  us  go/*  I 
believed  myself  waking  from  a  dream,  and  I  confess  that  the  thought 
was  horribly  disagreeable  to  me. 

"  What  is  it  you  say  ?*'  I  replied  rising ;  "  do  you  trifle  with  me  ? 
do  you  not  know  where  you  are  ?  do  you  take  me  for  a  child  ?" 

"  I  know  that  I  am  at  Roche-Mauprat,"  she  answered,  turning 
pal^;  ''that  I  shall  be  outragr^d  and  assjeussinated  m  a  co\r^^  ji| 
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hours,  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  inspiring  you  with  some  pity. 
But  I  shall  succeed,**  she  cried,  falling  in  her  turn  at  my  knees, 
"  you  are  not  one  of  those  men.  You  are  too  young  to  be  a  mon- 
ster hke  them ;  you  looked  as  though  you  pitied  me ;  you  will 
help  me  to  escape,  will  you  not,  mon  cher  cosur  P" 

She  took  ray  hands  and  kissed  them  with  ardour  to  soften  me  j 
I  listened  to  her,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  stupidity  but  ill  calcu- 
lated to  reassure  her.  My  soul  was  but  Httle  accessible  itself  to 
generosity  and  compassion ;  and  at  this  moment,  the  most  violent 
of  passions  silenced  in  me  all  those  better  feelings  to  which  she  so 
eagerly  appealed.  I  devoured  her  with  my  eyes,  without  under- 
standing anything  she  said.  The  only  question  for  me  was  to 
know  if  I  pleased  her,  or  if  she  sought  but  to  make  use  of  me  as  a 
deUverer. 

**  I  see  well  that  you  are  afraid,*'  I  said  to  her ;  *'  you  are  wrong 
to  be  frightened  at  me,  I  will  certainly  do  you  no  harm  ;  you  are 
too  pretty  for  me  to  think  of  ^y thing  but  caressing  you." 

"  Yes  !  but  your  uncles  will  kill  me,"  she  cried ;  "  you  know  it 
well.  Is  it  possible  you  will  allow  me  to  be  murdered  ?  Since  I 
please  you,  save  me,  I  will  love  you  afterwards." 

'*  Oh  yes  !  afterwards,  afterwards,"  I  replied,  laughing,  with 
a  silly  and  distrustful  air ;  "  after  you  have  caused  me  to  be  htoged 
by  the  king's  servants,  whom  I  have  just  thrashed  so  well.  Come, 
prove  to  me  at  once  that  you  tove  me,  and  I  will  save  you  after ;  I 
also  say,  *  after.'  '*  I  followed  her  round  the  room,  she  fled  from 
me.  Still  she  did  not  show  any  anger,  and  resisted  me  with  gen- 
tle words.  The  unfortunate  girl  was  fearful  of  destroying  her  last 
hope,  by  irritating  me.  Ah!  if  I  could  have  only  understood 
what  a  woman  Hke  her  was,  and  what  was  my  own  situation  !  But 
I  was  incapable  of  doing  so,  and  had  but  one  flxed  idea,  an  idea 
which  a  wild  beast  might  have  had  on  a  similar  occasion.  At  last, 
as  to  all  her  prayers,  I  returned  '  the  same  answer : — "  Do  you 
love  me,  or  are  you  mocking  me  ?**  She  saw  with  what  a  brute 
she  was  engaged;  and  taking  her  part,  turned  towards  me, 
threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  hid  her  face  in  my  bosom,  and  al- 
lowed me  to  kiss  bier  hair.     Then  she  repulsed  me  gently,  saying  : 

**  Oh  !  my  Grod !  do  you  not  see  that  I  love  you,  and  that  you 
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pleased  me  from  the  first  moment  I  beheld  you  ?  But  do  you  not 
understand  that  I  hate  your  uncles  and  that  1  would  only  be  yours  ?** 

"  Yes,"  I  repHed,  obstinately ;  **  because  you  say  to  yourself — 
Here  is  a  foolish  fellow  whom  I  can  persuade  to  do  as  I  like,  by 
telling  him  that  I  love  him  ;  he  believes  it,  and  I  can  lead  him  to 
be  hanged.  You  see  there  is  but  one  word  that  can  avail,  do  you 
love  me  ?" 

She  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  anguish,  while  I  sought 
to  meet  her  lips  whenever  her  head  was  not  turned  from  me. 
I  held  her  hands  between  my  own,  she  could  no  longer  do 
more  than  delay  the  moment  of  defeat.  Suddenly  her  face  flushed, 
she  began  to  smile,  and  with  an  expression  of  angehc  coquetry, 
said : 

**  And  you,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

From  this  moment  the  victory  was  hers.  I  had  no  longer  the 
power  to  carry  out  my  design ;  my  wolfish  instincts  were  over- 
thrown, I  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  man,  and  I  beheve  that 
I  had  the  accent  of  a  human  voice  as  I  cried  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life ;  **Yes,  I  love  you!  I  love  you!" 

'*  Very  well !"  said  she,  with  a  fond  manner  and  in  a  caressing 
tone  ;  **  let  us  love  and  save  each  other.** 

"  Yes !  let  us  save  ourselves,*'  I  rephed ;  "I  detest  this  house 
and  my  uncles.  For  a  long  time  I  have  desired  to  escape,  but  I 
shall  be  hanged  as  you  well  know." 

''You  will  not  be  hanged,*'  she  returned,  laughing ;  *'the  lieu- 
tenant-general is  my  betrothed  !....'* 

"Your  betrothed!**  I  cried,  seized  with  a  new  fit  of  jealousy, 
more  violent  than  the  first ;  '*  you  are  going  to  be  married  ?** 

"  Why  ijot  ?"  she  repHed,  looking  at  me  attentively. 

I  turned  pale  and  clenched  my  teeth.  "  In  that  case,**  I  said, 
trying  to  take  her  in  my  arms. .  . . 

"  In  that  case,'*  she  returned,  giving  me  a  tap  upon  the  cheek, 
"  I  see  you  are  jealous,  but  that  is  a  singular  jealousy  which  would 
possess  a  mistress  at  ten  o'clock,  to  give  her  up  at  midnight  to 
eight  drunken  men,  who  will  return  her  to-morrow  worthless  as 
the  refuse  of  the  street." 
.    "Ah!  you  are  right,"  I  cried;  "go!  go!  I  wiU  defend  yoM  to 
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the  last  drop  of  my  blood ;  but  if  I  should  fall  before  numbers,  and 
perish  with  the  thought  that  you  remain  to  them  ;  what  horror  in 
the  very  idea,  see  how  wretched  it  makes  me.  Go,  let  us  de- 
part ?** 

**  Ah !  yes,  yes !  my  angel ;"  she  cried,  kissing  me  upon  both 
cheeks  with  enthusiasm. 

This  caress,  the  first  a  woman  had  bestowed  upon  me  since  my 
childhood,  recalled  to  me,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  the  last  kiss 
of  my  mother ;  and  instead  of  giving  me  pleasure,  caused  me  a 
profound  sadness.  I  felt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears ;  my  supplicant 
perceived  them  and  kissed  them  away,  always  repeating : 
t  **  Save  me  !  save  me !" 

*'  And  your  marriage  ?"  I  asked ;  "  oh !  listen ;  swear  to  me 
that  you  will  never  marry  while.  I  live  ;  this  will  not  be  for  long, 
for  my  uncles  make  sure  and  quick  justice,  as  they  call  it/' 

"  Will  you  not  go  with  me  ?'*  she  replied. 
»'   "  Gro  with  you  }  no  !  to  be  hanged  yonder  for  having  followed 
the  profession  of  a  bandit,  or  to  be  hanged  here  for  having  evaded 
it,  is  the  same  thing ;  and  at  least  I  shall  not  have  the  shame  of 
passing  for  an  informer  and  of  being  hanged  in  a  public  place." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  here,"  she  cried,  **  even  if  I  must  die  for 
it ;  come  with  me,  you  run  no  risk,  trust  to  my  word,  I  will  an- 
swer for  your  safety  before  God.  Kill  me  if  I  speak  falsely,  but 
let  us  go  quickly.  My  God  !  I  hear  them  singmg  !  they  come ! 
Ah !  if  you  will  not  defend  me,  kill  me  directly." 

She  threw  herself  into  my  arms ;  love  and  jealousy  gamed  upon 
me  more  and  more ;  I  had  indeed  the  thought  of  killing  her,  and 
my  hand  was  on  my  hunting-knife  all  the  time  I  heard  noises  and 
voices  in  the  neighbouring  apartment.  They  were  the  cries  of  victory. 
I  cursed  Heaven  for  not  having  given  them  over  to  our  enemies.  I 
pressed  Edm6e  to  my  heart,  and  we  remained  motionless  in  each 
other's  arms,  until  a  fresh  gun  shot  announced  that  the  combat  was 
renewed.     Then  I  pressed  her  passionately  to  my  heart. 

**  You  recall  to  me,"  said  I,  "  a  poor  turtle-dove,  who,  one  day 
being  pursued  by  a  hawk,  flew  into  my  vest  and  took  refuge  in  my 
bosom." 

**  And  you  did  not  give  it  up  to  the  hawk ;  was  it  not  so  ?"  re- 
pljed  Edm^e, 
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**  No ;  by  all  the  devils,  no  more  than  I  will  give  you  up ;  you, 
the  prettiest  bird  of  the  woods,  to  these  wicked  birds  of  darkness 
who  threaten  you." 

"  But  how  shall  we  fly  ?'*  she  asked,  listening  with  terror  to  the 
firing. 

"Easily,"  I  said;  "follow  me." 

I  took  a  torch,  and  lifting  a  trap,  made  her  descend  with  me 
beneath  the  hall ;  from  thence  we  gained  a  subterraneous  passage 
cut  in  the  rock,  which  had  served  as  an  important  means  of  de- 
fence in  former  times  of  danger,  when  the  garrison  was  more  con- 
siderable ;  it  led  into  the  country  at  an  opposite  point  to  that 
where  the  portcullis  was  situated ;  and  the  defenders  falling  upon 
the  besiegers  from  behind,  the  enemy  found  themselves  unexpect- 
edly between  two  fires.  But  it  was  a  long  time  since  the  garrison 
of  Roche-Mauprat  had  been  able  to  divide  itself  into  two  bodies ; 
and  besides,  during  the  night,  it  would  have  been  folly  in  them  to 
venture  out  of  the  enclosure.  We  arrived  then  without  hind- 
rance at  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  but  at  the  last  moment,  I  was 
seized  with  an  access  of  fury.  I  threw  my  torch  to  the  ground, 
and  leaning  against  the  door,  exclaimed  to  the  trembling  Edm^e  : 

"  You  shall  not  go  hence  until  you  are  mine." 

We  were  in  the  dark,  the  noise  of  the  combat  no  longer  reached 
us.  Before  they  could  surprise  us  in  this  place,  we  might  escape 
a  thousand  times  over.  Every  thing  emboldened  me,  the  fate  of 
Eklmde  rested  upon  my  caprice.  When  she  saw  that  her  beauty 
could  no  longer  move  me  to  pity,  she  ceased  to  implore,  and  step- 
ping back  a  few  paces  in  the  dark,  said  to  me  : 

"  Open  the  door,  and  go  out  first,  or  I  will  kill  myself^  for  I 
secured  your  hunting  knife  at  the  moment  when  you  left  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  trap,  and  to  return  to  your  uncles  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  walk  through  my  blood." 

The  energy  of  her  voice  frightened  me. 

'*  Give  me  back  the  knife,"  I  exclaimed,  "  or  at  all  risks  I'  will 
force  it  from  you." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  to  die  ?"  she  replied,  calmly.  "  If 
I  had  possessed  this  knife  while  above,  I  should  not  have  humi- 
liated myself  before  you." 
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"  Ah !  misery  !"  I  cried,  **  you  have  deceived  me  then  !  you  do 
not  love  me !  Go,  I  despise  you,  I  will  not  accompany  you."  At 
the  same  time  I  opened  the  door. 

"  I  will  not  go  without  you,"  she  said  ;  **  and  you  will  not  let 
us  depart  unless  I  am  dishonoured.  Which  of  us  is  the  most 
generous  ?" 

*'  You  are  mad,"  I  repHed ;  "  you  have  been  deceiving  me,  and 
now  you  know  not  what  to  do  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  But  you 
shall  not  go  hence  without  swearing  that  your  marriage  with  the 
lieutenant-general  or  with  any  other,  shall  not  take  place  till  you 
have  been  my  mistress.*' 

"  Your  mistress  ?  Do  you  think  it  possible  }  Could  you  not  at 
least,  to  soften  your  insolence,  say  your  wife.** 

'*  That  is  what  my  uncles  would  say  in  my  place,  because  they 
would  care  for  nothing  but  your  fortune.  As  for  me,  I  have  no 
desire  for  anything  but  your  beauty.  Swear  that  you  will  be  mine 
first,  and  afterwards  you  shall  be  free ;  I  swear  this  to 'you,  and  if 
I  find  myself  too  jealous  to  endure  such  freedom  on  your  part,  a 
man  has  but  one  word,  I  will  blow  out  my  brains.'' 

"  I  swear,*'  said  Edm^e,  *' to  belong  to  no  other  before  I  am  yours." 

"  That  is  not  enough ;  swear  to  be  mine  before  you  belong  to 
any  other,  whosoever  he  may  be." 

**  It  is  the  same  thing,  I  swear  it." 

"  Upon  the  gospel  ?  upon  the  name  of  Christ  ?  upon  the  salva-* 
tion  of  your  soul  ?  upon  the  death-bed  of  your  mother  ?" 

"  Upon  the  gospel,  upon  the  name  of  Christ,  upon  the  salvation 
of  my  soul,  upon  the  death-bed  of  my  mother." 

"  That  is  good,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Wait  an  instant,"  she  replied  ;  **  you  must  swear  to  me  that 
my  promise  and  its  fulfilment  shall  remain  a  secret  between  us ; 
that  my  father  shall  never  know  it,  nor  any  one  who  can  tell  it  to 
him  again  !" 

''  No  one  in  the  world  shall  know  it ;  why  should  I  wish  it  to  be 
known,  provided  it  takes  place." 

She  made  me  repeat  the  formula  of  the  oath,  and  we  sprang 
forth  hand  in  hand  in  sign  of  our  mutual  fiedth. 

Here  our  flight  became  perilous.     Edm^e  feared  the  besiegers 
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almost  as  much  as  the  besieged.  We  had  the  good  fortune  not  to 
encounter  any  of  them ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  advance  very  quickly : 
the  night  was  so  dark  that  we  stumbled  against  the  trees,  and  the 
ground  so  slippery,  that  we  could  scarcely  keep  ourselves  on  our 
feet.  An  unexpected  noise  made  us  tremble ;  but  I  immediately 
recognized  my  grandfather's  horse  by  the  sound  of  the  chains 
which  it  dragged  at  its  feet.  This  animal  was  extremely  old,  but 
still  vigorous  and  ardent ;  he  was  the  same  which  had  brought  me 
ten  years  before  to  Roche-Mauprat ;  he  had  only  a  cord  round  his 
neck  by  way  of  bridle  ;  this  I  passed  into  his  mouth  with  a  slip 
knot,  threw  my  jacket  on  his  back,'placed  my  fugitive  upon  him,  im- 
fastened  the  clogs  from  his  feet,  jumped  upon  the  animal^  and  kick- 
ing him  furiously,  forced  him  into  a  gallop  at  all  risks.  Happily  for 
us  he  knew  the  roads  better  than  I  did,  and  had  no  need  to  see  the 
windings  in  order  to  follow  them,  without  knocking  himself  against 
the  trees.  StiU  he  often  slipped,  and  in  recovering  himself  gave 
us  such  shocks,  that  he  would  have  unhorsed  us  a  thousand  times 
(equipped  as  we  were),  if  it  had  not  been  a  case  of  life  and  death* 
In  such  situations,  desperate  enterprises  are  the  best,  and  God 
protects  those  whom  men  pursue.  We  appeared  to  have  nothing 
more  to  ^ear,  when  suddenly  the  horse  ran  against  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  his  foot  caught  in  a  root  that  curled  along  the  ground,  and  he 
fell.  Before  we  could  rise,  he  had  taken  flight  in  the  darkness,  and 
I  heard  his  rapid  steps  become  more  and  more  distant.  I  had 
caught  Edmee  in  my  arms,  she  was  not  hurt ;  but  I  had  received 
so  bad  a  sprain,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  move  a  step.  Edm^e 
thought  I  had  broken  my  leg,  and  I  alptiost  beheved  so  my- 
self, so  much  did  I  suffer;  but  I  soon  ceased  to  think  of  the 
suffering  and  uneasiness.  The  tender  sohcitude  which  Edm^e 
shewed,  made  me  forget  all.  In  vain  1  urged  her  to  continue  her 
route  without  me,  since  she  could  now  effect  her  escape  alone. 
We  had  accomplished  much  of  the  road.  The  day  would  quickly 
appear.  She  would  find  habitations,  and  everywhere  she  would  be 
protected  against  the  Mauprats. 

*'  I  will  not  leave  you,"  she  replied,  firndy ;  **  you  have  devoted 
yourself  to  me,  I  will  devote  myself  to  you  in  like  manner ;  we 
will  either  be  saved,  or  die  together.'* 
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"  I  am  not  mistaken,"  I  cried ;  "  it  is  a  light  which  I  perceive 
between  the  branches.  There  is  a  dwelling  dose  at  hand,  go  Ed- 
m6e,  and  knock  at  its  door.  You  can  leave  me  without  uneasi- 
ness, and  you  will  find  a  guide  to  conduct  you  home. 

"  Let  what  will  happen,  I  will  not  leave  you,"  she  returned, 
**  but  I  will  go  and  see  if  they  will  succour  you." 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  I  will  not  allow  you  to  knock  alone  at  that 
door.  This  light,  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty  in  a  house  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  may  hide  some  ambush." 

I  dragged  myself  as  far  as  the  door.  It  was  cold  as  iron ;  the 
walls  were  covered  with  ivy. 

"  Who  is  there  .^"  cried  a  voice  from  within,  before  we  could 
knock. 

**  We  are  saved,"  exclaimed  £dm€e ;  **  it  is  the  voice  of  Pa- 
tience." 

"  We  are  lost,"  1  repHed ;  "  he  and  I  are  deadly  enemies." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  she  ;  **  follow  me ;  it  is  God  who  has  led 
us  hither." 

Yes,  it  is  Grod  who  leads  you  hither,  daughter  of  heaven«  star  of 
the  morning ;"  said  Patience,  as  he  opened  the  door ;  "  and  who- 
ever he  is  that  accompanies  you  is  welcome  to  the  tower  of  Ga- 
zeau." 

We  passed  beneath  a  low  roof,  from  the  centre  of  which  hung 
a  lamp  of  iron.  By  the  light  of  its  gloomy  flame  and  of  the  few 
brambles  which  blazed  upon  the  hearth,  we  saw  with  surprise  that 
the  tower  of  Gazeau  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  unusual 
guests.  On  one  side,  the  pale  and  grave  face  of  a  man  in  an 
ecclesiastical  dress  received  the  reflection  of  the  flame ;  on  the 
other,  a  hat  with  broad  brims  shaded  a  sunburnt  cone,  terminated 
by  a  thin  beard,  and  the  wall  received  the  shadow  of  a  nose  so 
sharp  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  which  it  could  be 
compared,  if  it  were  not  a  long  rapier  resting  across  the  knees  of 
this  personage,  and  the  face  of  a  Uttle  dog  which  one  would  have 
taken  from  its  pointed  form  for  that  of  a  gigantic  nit :  insomuch 
that  there  reigned  a  mysterious  harmony  between  these  three 
sharp  points,  the  nose  of  Don  Marcasse^  the  muzzle  of  his  dog,  and 
ihe  Wade  of  his  sword.     He  rose  slowly,  and  carried  his  hand  to 
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his  hat.     So  did  the  Jan&enist  priest.     The  dog  stretched  his  head 
between  the  legs  of  his  master,  and  silent,  like  himself,  shewed 
his  teeth,  and  put  back  his  ears  without  barking. 
"  Hush !  Blaireau,'*  said  Marcasse  to  him. 
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Scarcely  had  the  priest  recognized  Edmee,  when  he  started  back 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise;  but  this  was  nothing  to  the 
amazement  of  Patience,  when  he  had  cast  upon  my  featiu'es  the 
faint  light  of  the  brand  which  served  him  as  a  torch. 

"  The  dove  in  company  with  the  bear's  cub  !'*  he  cried ;  **  what 
then  has  happened  ?*' 

"My  friend,"  replied  Edm^e,  to  my  astonishment,  putting 
her  white  hand  into  the  coarse  palm  of  the  sorcerer,  "  receive  him 
as  you  receive  myself.  I  was  a  prisoner  at  Roche- Mauprat,  and 
he  has  dehvered  me.'* 

"  May  the  iniquities  of  his  race  be  forgiven  for  this  act!**  said 
the  priest. 

Patience  took  me  by  the  arm  without  8a3dng  a  word,  and  led  me 
to  the  fire.  They  seated  me  on  the  only  chair  the  residence  af- 
forded, and  the  priest  set  about  examining  my  leg,  while  Edm^e 
related  our  adventure  with  certain  restrictions,  and  enquired  after 
the  hunt  and  her  father.  Patience  could  give  her  no  intelligence. 
He  had  heard  the  horn  echoing  in  the  woods,  and  the  firing  against 
the  wolves  had  disturbed  his  quiet  more  than  once  through  the  day. 
But  since  the  storm,  the  noise  of  the  wind  had  stifled  all  other 
sounds,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing  in  La  Varenne. 

Marcasse  adroitly  mounted  a  ladder,  which  in  default  of  the 
broken  staircase,  led  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  tower ;  his  dog 
followed  him  with  marvellous  skill.  They  quickly  descended,  and 
apprized  us  that  a  red  light  shewed  itself  upon  the  horizon,  in  the 
direction  of  Roche-Mauprat.     Spite  of  the  hatred  I  eiiteTt8iiv<&^  ii^i 
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this  dwelling  and  its  inmates,  I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  con- 
sternation on  hearing  it  said  that,  to  all  appearance,  the  hereditary 
manor  which  bore  my  name,  was  taken,  and  given  over  to  the 
flames ;  I  felt  the  shame  of  defeat ;  this  conflagration  was  as  a 
seal  of  servitude  stamped  upon  my  escutcheon,  by  those  whom  I 
called  clodhoppers  and  serfs.  I  sprung  to  my  feet,  and  had  I  not 
been  restrained  by  violent  pain,  should  have  rushed  forth. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  Edm^e,  who  was  close  to 
me  at  the  moment. 

*'  It  is,  that  I  must  return  thither  directly,"  I  replied,  roughly ; 
•*  for  it  is  my  duty  to  be  killed  before  I  leave  my  uncles  to  hold 
parley  with  the  rabble.** 

"  The  rabble  !**  cried  Patience,  addressing  me  for  the  first  time 
in  words,  "  who  talks  of  the  rabble  here  ?  I  am  of  the  rabble  ;  it 
is  my  title,  and  I  know  how  to  make  it  respected.** 

"  In  faith  !  not  by  me,*'  said  I  repulsing  the  priest,  who  had 
made  me  seat  myself  again. 

"  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  however,*'  replied  Patience,  with 
a  smile  of  contempt. 

**  You  remind  me,*'  I  retorted,  "  that  there  are  some  old  scores 
to  settle  between  us."  And,  overcoming  the*  terrible  sufiering  of 
my  sprain,  I  rose  afresh,  and  with  a  back  stroke  of  the  hand, 
knocked  Don  Marcasse,  who  was  seconding  the  priest  in  his  office 
of  pacification,  into  the  midst  of  the  cinders.  I  did  not  mean  to 
do  him  any  harm ;  but  my  movements  were  somewhat  sudden, 
and  the  poor  man  was  so  lank,  that  he  weighed  no  more  in  my 
hands,  than  a  weasel  would  have  done  in  his.  Patience  stood 
before  me,  his  arms  crossed  in  an  attitude  of  stoical  indifierence ; 
but  his  sombre  look  betrayed  the  fierceness  of  hatred.  It  was 
evident  that  restrained  by  his  principles  of  hospitality,  he  paused 
only  till  I  should  give  the  first  blow,  to  crush  me  to  the  earth. 
He  would  not  have  waited  long,  if  Edm^e,  defying  the  danger  of 
approaching  a  furious  man,  had  not  seized  my  arm,  saying  in  a 
resolute  tone : 

*'  Sit  down,  and  keep  quiet,  I  command  you.*' 

So  much  hardihood  and  confidence  surprised  and  pleased  me  at 
the  same  time.     The  rights  which  she  arrogated  over  me,  were  as 
a  fianction  to  those  Yflach.  I  claimed  o\er  lier. 
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*'  Yon  are  right/'  I  repKed  seating  myself;  but,  I  added,  looking 
at  Patience  :  "The opportunity  will  come." 

"  Amen/*  he  rejoined,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

Marcasse  had  risen  with  much  composure,  and  shaking  off  the 
ashes  with  which  he  was  covered,  instead  of  reproaching  me,  he 
attempted  in  his  way  to  lecture  Patience.  The  thing  was  not  easy 
in  itself  ;  but  nothing  could  be  less  irritating  than  this  monosylla- 
bic censure,  throwing  its  note  into  the  midst  of  a  quarrel,  hke  an 
echo  in  the  tempest. 

**  At  your  age,"  he  said  to  his  host,  "  to  have  no  patience  !  All 
the  fault,  yes,  all  the  fault  rests  with  you !" 

"  How  naughty  you  are !"  said  Edmee  to  me,  leaning  her 
hand  upon  my  shoulder ;  "  do  not  behave  so  badly  again,  or  I 
shall  give  you  up.*' 

I  allowed  myself  to  be  scolded  by  her,  with  pleasure,  and  with- 
out perceiving  for  a  time  that  we  had  changed  places.  It  was 
she  now  who  commanded  and  threatened ;  she  had  resumed  all 
her  real  superiority  over  me  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
tower  of  Gazeau ;  and  this  wild  place,  these  strange  witnesses, 
this  discourteous  host,  already  represented  those  social  influences 
within  which  I  had  just  entered,  and  whose  shackles  I  was  soon  to 
endure, 

"  Come,"  she  sa'd,  tummg  towards  Patience,  *'  we  do  not  un- 
derstand each  other  here,  and  I  am  consumed  with  imeasiness  for 
my  poor  father  who  is  even  now  seeking  me  in  the  deepest  grief. 
Good  Patience !  find  me  some  means  of  rejoining  him  with  this 
unhappy  boy  whom  I  cannot  leave  to  your  care,  since  you  do  not 
love  him  well  enough  to  be  patient  and  merciful  with  him." 

**  What  do  you  say  ?"  cried  Patience,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
forehead,  as  though  rousing  from  a  dream.  "  Yes,  you  are  right ; 
I  am  an  old  brute,  an  old  fool.  Daughter  of  God,  say  to  this 
boy. ...  to  this  gentleman,  that  I  ask  his  forgiveness  for  the  past, 
and  that,  for  the  present,  I  place  my  poor  all  at  his  command  ;  is 
that  well  said  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Patience,"  remarked  the  priest ;  "  besides,  every  thing 
can  be  arranged ;  my  horse  is  gentle  and  strong ;  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauprat  shall  mount  it ;  you  and  Marcasse  shall  lead  it  by  the 
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bridle,  and  I  will  remain  here  with  our  suffering  friend.  I  will 
answer  for  taking  care  of  him,  and  not  irritating  him  in  any  way. 
Do  you  not  agree,  Monsieur  Bernard,  you  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  against  me,  you  are  quite  sure  that  I  am  not  your 
enemy?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  nothing,"  replied  I,  "  let  it  be  as  you  please. 
Take  care  of  the  cousin^  attend  to  her ;  1  want  nothing,  and  care 
for  no  one.  A  truss  of  straw  and  a  glass  of  wine,  these  are  all 
that  I  wish  for,  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  them." 

"  You  shall  have  both,"  said  Marcasse,  presenting  me  with  his 
gourd,  *'  and  first  of  all  here  is  ^something  to  comfort  you  ;  I  will 
go  to  the  stable  and  get  the  horse  ready." 

**  No,  I  will  go  myself/*  said  Patience ;  "  take  care  of  this  young 


man." 


And  he  passed  into  another  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
served  as  a  stable  for  the  priest's  horse,  during  the  visits  he  paid 
him  to  the  tower  of  Gazeau.  They  brought  the  animal  through 
the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting,  and  Patience,  arranging  the 
priest's  cloak  upon  the  saddle,  placed  Edm^e  upon  it  with  fatherly 
precaution. 

•*  Wait  one  moment!"  she  said,  before  allowing  herself  to  be 
led  away  ;  **  monsieur  le  cur^,  you  will  promise  me  upon  the  salva- 
tion of  your  soul,  not  to  abandon  my  cousin  before  I  return  with 
my  father  to  seek  him  ?" 

"I  swear  it,"  replied  the  priest. 

"And  you,  Bernard,"  continued  Edmee,  "swear  upon  your 
honour,  that  you  will  await  me  here." 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  I  replied;  "  that  depends  upon 
the  time  and  my  patience ;  but  you  know  very  well,  cousin,  that 
we  shall  see  each  other  again,  though  it  should  be  in  the  abode  of 
the  devil,  and,  as  for  me,  the  sooner  the  better." 

By  the  light  of  the  brand  which  Patience  waved  around  her  as 
he  examined  the  harness  of  the  horse,  I  saw  her  beautiful  face 
flush  and  grow  pale ;  then  she  raised  her  drooping  head  and 
looked  at  me  fixedly,  with  a  strange  expression. 

"  Shall  we  go  ?'*  asked  Marcasse,  opening  the  door. 

''March !"  replied  Patience,  taking  the  bridle.  "  My  daughter 
£^dm4e,  lower  your  head  well  as  vou  pass  \uidei  tXie  door " 
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"  What  is  it,  Blaireau  ?"  said  Marcasse,  stopping  on  the  thres- 
hold, and  placing  before  him  the  point  of  his  sword,  gloriously 
rusted  with  the  blood  of  vermin. 

Blaireau  remained  motionless,  and,  had  he  not  been  dumb  from 
his  birth,  as  his  master  said,  would  have  barked ;  but  he  ^ave 
warning  in  his  usual  manner  by  a  sort  of  dry  cough,  which  was 
with  him  the  most  eloquent  sign  of  anger  and  alarm. .  . . 

"  There  is  something  out  there,"  said  Marcasse.  And  he  ad- 
vanced courageously  into  the  darkness,  making  a  sign  to  the  horse- 
woman not  to  follow  him.  The  report  of  fire  arms  made  us  all  trem- 
ble. Edm^e  sprung  lightly  from  her  horse,  and,  by  an  instinctive 
movement  which  did  not  escape  me,  placed  herself  behind  my 
chair.  Patience  rushed  out  of  the  tower ;  the  priest  ran  to  the 
frightened  horse,  which  was  kicking  and  drawing  back  upon  us  ; 
Blaireau  succeeded  iu  barking ;  I  forgot  my  accident,  and  at  a 
bound  was  in  the  foreground. 

A  man,  covered  with  wounds  and  shedding  a  torrent  of  blood,  was 
lying  across  the  door.  It  was  my  uncle  Laurent,  mortally  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Roche-Mauprat,  who  came  to  die  before  our  eyes. 
With  him  was  his  brother  Leonard,  who  had  just  fired  his  last  pistol 
at  hazard,  but  which  happily  had  not  touched  any  one.  The  first 
impulse  of  Patience  was  to  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence ; 
but,  in  recognizing  Marcasse,  the  fugitives,  feu:  from  shewing  hos- 
tility, demanded  refuge  and  aid ;  and  no  one  thought  himself  jus- 
tified in  refusing  the  assistance  which  their  deplorable  situation 
claimed.  The  gensdarmes  were  in  pursuit  of  them.  Roche-Mau- 
prat was  a  prey  to  the  flames ;  Louis  and  Pierre  had  been  killed 
upon  the  breach :  Antoine,  Jean,  and  Gaucher,  were  flying  in 
another  direction.  Perhaps  they  were  already  prisoners.  No 
words  could  depict  the  horror  of  Laurent's  last  moments.  His 
agony  was  short  but  frightful.  He  blasphemed  till  the  priest 
turned  pale.  Scarcely  was  the  door  re  -  closed  and  the 
dying  man  disposed  upon  the  ground,  than  a  horrible  ratthng 
in  the  throat  seized  upon  him.  Spite  of  our  representa- 
tions, Leonard,  who  knew  no  other  remedy  then  brandy,  snatched 
from  my  hands  (not  without  addressing  me  with  an  oath  and  an 
insulting  reproach  for  my  flight)  the  gourd  of  Marcasse,  wrenched 
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open  by  force,  with  the  blade  of  his  hunting  knife,  the  clenched 
teeth  of  his  brother,  and  poured  half  the  contents  of  the  gourd 
down  his  throat.  The  unfortunate  man  bounded  from  the  ground, 
waved  his  arms  in  mad  convulsions,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  fell  back  stiff  and  dead  upon  the  bloody  pavement. 
We  had  no  leisure  for  a  funeral  prayer ;  the  door  sounded  beneath 
the  redoubled  blows  of  fresh  assailants. 

"  Open^in  theking* s  name  !"  cried  several  voices ;  "  open  to  the 
gensdarmes !" 

"  To  the  defence  !*'  cried  Leonard,  picking  up  his  knife  and 
springing  towards  the  door.  "  Serfs,  shew  yourselves  gentlemen ! 
and  you,  Bernard,  repair  your  fault,  wash  out  your  shame,  do  not 
suffer  a  Mauprat  to  fall  ahve  into  the  hands  of  the  gensdarmes  !** 

Carried  away  by  the  instincts  of  courage  and  pride,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  imitating  his  example,  when  Patience,  throwing  himself 
upon  him  and  forcing  him  to  the  ground  with  herculean  strength, 
put  his  knee  upon  his  chest,  calling  to  Marcasse  to  open  the  door. 
This  was  done  before  I  could  take  part  with  my  uncle  against  his 
inexorable  host.  Six  gensdarmes  rushed  into  the  tower  and  covered 
us  all  with  the  mouths  of  their  carbines. 

**  Holloa !  messieurs !"  said  Patience,  **  injure  no  one,  and  take 
this  prisoner.  Had  I  been  alone  with  him,  I  would  have  defended 
and  screened  him,  but  there  are  worthy  people  here  who  must 
not  suffer  for  a  rascal,  and  I  do  not  care  to  expose  them  in  an  en- 
gagement. Here  is  the  Mauprat.  Remember  that  it  is  your  duty 
to  give  him  up  safe  and  sound  into  the  hands  of  justice.  This 
other  is  dead." 

"  Monsieur,  yield,"  said  the  sub-officer  of  the  gensdarmes  taking 
hold  of  Leonard. 

**  Never  shall  a  Mauprat  have  his  name  dragged  before  a  court 
of  justice  ;**  replied  Leonard  with  a  gloomy  air.  **  I  yield,  but  you 
wiQ  only  get  my  body."  And  he  allowed  himself  to  be  seated  in 
a  chair  without  offering  any  resistance.  While  they  prepared  to 
bind  him  ;  he  said  to  the  priest ;  "  One  other,  one  last  act  of 
charity,  my  father.  Pass  me  the  remains  of  the  gourd,  I  am 
dying  with  thirst  and  fatigue."  The  good  priest  passed  it  to  him, 
ha  swallowed  its  contents  at  a  draught.  His  discoloured  face  wore 
an  expreaaion  of  Mghthd  calm.     He  appeared  to  be  «haorbed, 
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overwhelined,  and  incapable  of  resistance.  But  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  tying  his  feet,  he  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  girdle 
of  one  of  the  gensdarmes,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

1  was  overcome  by  this  frightful  spectacle.  Plunged  in  a 
mournful  stupor,  no  longer  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
me,  I  remained  petrified,  not  even  perceiving  that  for  some 
moments  I  had  been  the  object  of  a  serious  debate  between  the 
gensdarmes  and  my  hosts.  One  among  them  pretended  to  re- 
cognize me  for  a  Mauprat  Coupe-Jarret.  Patience  denied  that  I 
was  any  thing  more  than  a  gamekeeper  of  M.  Hubert  de  Mauprat 
escorting  his  daughter.  Tired  of  this  debate,  I  was  about  to  name 
myself,  when  I  saw  a  spectre  rise  close  beside  me.  It  was  Edm^e, 
who  had  crept  between  the  wfell  and  the  frightened  horse  of  the 
priest,  which  with  its  ears  pricked  forward,  and  its  eyes  on  fire, 
made  for  her,  as  it  were,  a  rampart  with  its  body.  She  was  pale 
as  death,  and  her  lips  were  so  glued  with  horror,  that  her  e^orts 
to  speak  were  at  first  useless,  and  she  could  only  explain  herself 
by  signs.  The  sub-ofiicer,  touched  by  her  youth  and  her  unfor- 
tunate position,  waited  with  respect  till  she  should  succeed  in 
making  herself  understood.  At  last,  she  obtained  their  consent 
that  I  should  not  be  treated  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  I  should  be 
conducted  with  her  to  the  chateau  of  her  father,  where,  she  gave 
her  word  of  honour,  they  should  be  furnished  with  explanations 
and  satisfactory  security  on  my  account.  The  priest  and  the  two 
other  witnesses,  supporting  this  promise,  we  all  set  out  together  ; 
Edm^e  upon  the  horse  of  the  sub-ofi^cer,  who  took  one  from  his 
men,  I  upon  that  of  the  priest.  Patience  and  the  pastor  on  foot 
between  us,  the  gensdarmes  at  our  flank,  Marcasse  in  front,  still 
imperturbable  in  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  and  alarm. 
Two  gensdarmes  remained  at  the  tower  to  guard  the  corpses  and 
to  prove  the  facts. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wb  had  advanced  about  a  mile  towards  the  wood,  stopping  at 
every  opening  in  the  road  to  shout ;  for  Edm^e,  convinced  that  her 
father  would  not  return  home  without  finding  her,  implored  her 
companions  to  assist  her  in  rejoining  him ;  but  to  this  the  gens- 
darmes  strongly  objected,  fearing  to  be  surprised  and  attacked  by 
some  fugitive  party  from  Roche-Mauprat. 

As  we  journeyed  on,  they  told  us  that  that  den  had  been  carried 
at  the  third  assault.  Until  then,  the  assailants  had  husbanded 
their  strength.  The  heutenant  of  the  gensdarmes  wished  to  gain 
possession  of  the  castle,  without  destro)ring  it ;  and  above  all,  of 
the  besieged,  without  killing  them ;  but  their  desperate  resistance 
rendered  this  impossible.  The  besiegers  were  so  roughly  handled 
at  their  second  attempt,  that  they  had  no  other  part  to  take  than 
that  of  extreme  measures  or  retreat.  The  surrounding  buildings 
were  set  on  fire,  and  in  the  third  attack  their  whole  force  was  dis- 
played. Two  Mauprats  were  killed  upon  the  ruins  of  their  bastion, 
the  other  five  disappeared.  Six  men  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them 
in  one  direction,  and  six  in  another ;  for  the  traces  of  the  fugitives 
had  been  found  at  once,  and  the  very  men  who  recounted  these 
details  to  us,  had  followed  Laurent  and  Leonard  so  closely,  that 
several  balls  had  reached  the  first  of  these  unfortunates,  when  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  tower  of  Guzeau.  They  had  heard  him 
cry  out  that  he  was  dead,  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  Leonard 
must  have  carried  him  to  the  abode  of  the  sorcerer.  This  Leonard 
was  the  only  one  whose  fate  deserved  any  pity ;  for  he  was  the 
only  one  among  them  who  might  have  been  capable  of  embracing 
a  better  life.  He  was  sometimes  chivalric  in  his  brigandage,  and 
his  ferocious  heart  was  capable  of  aflfection.  I  was  therefore 
greatly  touched  by  his  tragic  death,  and  allowed  myself  to  be  led 
mechanically  along,  plunged  in  gloomy  thoughts,  and  resolved  to 
end  my  days  in  the  same  manner,  if  I  should  be  condemned  to  the 
affronts  which  he  would  not  endure. 
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Suddenly  the  sound  of  horns  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  an- 
nounced to  us  the  approach  of  a  hunting-party.  Whilst  we  re- 
plied to  them  with  cries  upon  our  side,  Patience  ran  forward  to 
meet  them.  Edm^e,  impatient  to  rejoin  her  father,  and  over- 
coming the  terrors  of  this  bloody  night,  lashed  her  horse,  and 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  hunters.  When  we  had  come  up  to 
them,  I  saw  Edmee  in  the  arms  of  a  man  of  tall  stature  and 
venerable  appearance.  He  was  richly  dressed ;  his  hunting  coat, 
laced  with  gold  on  all  the  seams,  and  the  magnificent  Norman 
horse  held  by  a  huntsman  behind  him,  struck  me  so  that  I 
thought  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  prince.  The  proofs  of  affec- 
tion which  he  lavished  on  his  daughter  were  so  new  to  me,  that  I 
almost  thought  them  exaggerated,  and  unbecoming  the  gravity  of 
a  man;  at  the  same  time  they  inspired  me  with  a  sort  of  brutal 
jealousy,  for  it  never  entered  into  my  mind  that  a  man  so  well 
appointed  could  be  my  uncle.  Edm^e  spoke  to  him  in  a  low 
voice  with  considerable  vivacity.  Their  conference  lasted  some 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  the  old  man  advanced  towards  me, 
and  embraced  me  cordially.  These  manners  appeared  to  me  so 
strange,  that  I  remained  motionless  and  dumb  before  the  protes- 
tations and  caresses  of  which  I  was  the  object.  A  tall  young  man, 
of  a  fine  person,  and  dressed  with  as  much  care  as  M.  Hubert, 
came  and  pressed  my  hand,  addressing  me  with  thanks  of  which 
I  understood  nothing.  Then  he  entered  into  parley  with  the 
gensdarmes,  and  I  found  that  he  was  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  province,  and  that  he  required  they  should  leave  me  at  liberty 
to  follow  my  uncle  the  chevalier  to  his  chateau,  where  he  made 
himself  answerable  for  my  appearance.  The  gensdarmes  then 
took  leave  of  us ;  for  the  chevalier  and  the  lieutenant-general 
had  a  sufficient  escort  in  their  own  people,  to  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  a  farther  attack.  A  new  cause  of  surprise  to  me  was 
to  gee  the  chevalier  bestow  the  most  lively  marks  of  friendship 
upon  Patience  and  Marcasse.  As  for  the  priest,  he  was  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  these  two  noblemen.  He  had  for  some 
months  been  Almoner  at  the  chateau  of  Sainte-S6v^re ;  the 
qaarrels  of  the  diocesan  clergy  having  caused  him  to  abandon  his 
Mring. 
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All  this  tenderness  of  which  Edm^e  was  the  ohject,  these  family 
affections  of  which  I  had  not  the  least  idea,  the  cordial  and  gentle 
connection  between  respectful  plebeians  and  benevolent  patricians, 
all  that  I  saw  and  heard,  resembled  a  dream.  I  looked  on,  but 
had  no  sense  of  appreciation  for  any  thing  about  me.  My  brain 
however  began  to  work,  when,  the  caravan  being  again  en  route, 
I  saw  the  lieutenant-general,  (M.  de  La  Marche,)  push  his  horse 
between  mine  and  that  of  Edm^e,  and  place  himself  close  to  her 
side.  I  remembered  her  having  told  me  at  Roche-Mauprat  that 
she  was  the  lieutenant-general's  betrothed.  Hatred  and  anger 
took  possession  of  me,  and  I  know  not  what  absurdity  I  should 
have  committed,  if  Edm^e,  appearing  to  divine  what  passed  within 
my  ferocious  soul,  had  not  told  him  that  she  wished  to  speak 
with  me,  and  restored  me  to  my  place  by  her  side. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?"  I  asked  her  with  more  of 
empressement  than  pohteness. 

"Nothing,"  she  repliied  in  a  half  whisper,  "I  shall  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you  bye  and  bye ;  until  then  will  you  do  all 
I  wish  ?" 

'*  And  why  the  devil  should  1  do  what  you  wish,  cousin  ?*' 

She  hesitated  a  moment  before  replpng  to  me,  and  making  an 
effort,  said  : 

"  Because  it  is  thus  one  proves  to  a  woman  that  she  is  loved." 

"  Do  you  doubt  that  I  love  you  ?"  I  returned  quickly. 

"  How  do  I  know?'*  said  she. 

This  doubt  greatly  astonished  me,  and  I  tried  to  combat  it 
after  a  fashion  of  my  own. 

*'  Are  you  not  beautiful  ?*'  I  said ;  "  and  am  I  not  a  young  man  ? 
Perhaps  you  think  me  as  yet  too  much  of  a  child  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  a  woman  ^  but,  now  that  my  head  is  calm,  and  I 
am  sad  and  serious,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  still  more  enamoured 
of  you  than  I  was  at  first.  The  more  I  look  at  you,  the  more 
beautiful  I  find  you.  I  did  not  beheve  that  a  woman  could  ap- 
pear to  me  so  handsome.  It  is  true !  I  shall  not  sleep  much 
while. ..." 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,"  she  said  drily. 

"Oh}  you  are  afraid  that  gentleman  should  hear  me,"  I  re- 
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plied ;  pointing  to  M.  de  La  Marche.  "  Be  easy,  I  know  how  to 
keep  an  oath,  and  I  hope  that  you,  heing  a  well-horn  maiden,  will 
know  also  how  to  keep  yours." 

She  remained  silent.  We  were  in  a  path  where  only  two  could 
ride  together.  The  darkness  was  profound,  and  though  the 
chevalier  and  the  lieutenant-general  were  at  our  heels,  I  was 
about  to  be  bold  enough  to  pass  my  arm  around  her  waist^  when 
she  said  to  me  in  a  sad  and  feeble  voice : 

"  My  dear  cousin,  I  ask  your  forgiveness  if  I  do  not  speak  to 
you.  I  do  not  even  well  understand  what  you  say  to  me.  I  feel 
myself  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  it  almost  seems  to  me  that  I 
am  about  to  die;  Happily,  here  we  are  at  the  castie.  Swear  to 
me  that  you  will  love  my  father,  that  you  will  3deld  to  his  advice, 
that  you  will  not  act  in  any  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  without 
consulting  me.  Swear  this  to  me  if  you  would  have  me  beheve 
in  your  friendship." 

",In  my  friendship  do  not  beheve ;  I  consent,'*  I  replied ;  "but 
beheve  in  my  love.  I  will  swear  any  thing  you  please ;  but  you, 
will  you  not  promise  me  any  thing,  of  your  own  accord  ?" 

"  What  can  I  promise  you  which  does  not  belong  to  you  ?" 
she  said  in  a  serious  tone ;  "  you  have  saved  my  honour ;  my  life 
is  yours." 

The  first  dawn  of  day  was  then  breaking  upon  the  horizon ;  we 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Sainte-S^vdre,  and  soon  entered  the  court 
of  the  castle.  In  dismounting  from  her  horse,  Edm^e  fell  into 
the  arms  of  her  father,  pale  as  death.  M.  de  La  Marche  uttered 
a  cry,  and  assisted  to  carry  her.  She  had  fainted.  The  priest 
took  charge  of  me.  I  was  very  uneasy  concerning  my  fate.  The 
mistrust  natural  to  a  brigand  awoke  in  me  the  moment  I  had 
ceased  to  be  under  the  fascination  of  her  who  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  me  from  my  den.  I  was  like  a  wounded  wolf,  and  I  cast 
dark  glances  around  me,  ready  to  throw  myself  upon  the  first  who 
should  make  a  discourteous  gestiu'e,  or  speak  an  equivocal  word. 
They  conducted  me  to  a  splendid  apartment  -,  and  a  collation,  pre- 
pared with  a  luxury  of  which  I  had  no  idea,  was  immediately 
served.  The  priest  evinced  considerable  interest  in  me;  and, 
having  succeeded  in  re-assuring  me  a  Uttle,  quitted  me  to  occm^^ 
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himself  with  his  friend  Patience.  My  trouble  and  some  remains 
of  apprehension  did  not  hold  out  against  the  excellent  appetite 
with  which  youth  is  gifted.  But  for  the  respectful  assiduities  of 
a  servant  much  better  dressed  than  myself,  who  stood  behind  my 
chair,  and  whose  politeness  I  could  not  help  acknowledging  every 
time  he  anticipated  my  wishes,  I  should  have  made  a  terrific 
breakfast ;  but  his  green  coat  and  silk  breeches  inconvenienced  me 
greatly.  Matters  became  worse,  when  kneeling  before  me,  he 
commenced  taking  off  my  boots  in  preparation  for  bed.  For  the 
moment  I  thought  he  was  mocking  me,  and  I  could  have  hit  him 
a  good  blow  of  the  fist  upon  his  head  5  but  his  manner  was  so 
grave  as  he  acquitted  himself  of  this  labour,  that  I  remsdned 
looking  at  him  in  stupefaction. 

At  first,  finding  myself  in  bed,  without  arms,  and  with  people 
coming  and  going  about  me,  walking  upon  the  points  of  their 
toes,  some  feelings  of  distrust  returned.  I  availed  myself  of  a 
moment  in  which  I  was  left  alone,  to  rise,  and  taking  from  the 
table,  half  cleared,  the  longest  knife  I  could  find,  returned  to  my 
bed  more  tranquil,  and  slept  profoundly,  clenching  it  firmly  in 
my  hand. 

When  I  awoke,  the  setting  sun  threw  upon  my  sheets,  which 
were  exceedmgly  fine,  the  softened  reflection  of  the  red  damask 
curtains,  and  made  the  golden  pomegranates  which  ornamented 
the  corners  of  the  bed  glitter.  This  bed  was  so  handsome  and 
so  voluptuous  that  I  felt  almost  inchned  to  make  an  apology  for 
having  slept  in  it.  As  I  rose,  I  saw  a  gentle  and  venerable  figure 
which  opened  my  curtain  and  smiled  upon  me.  It  was  the  cheva- 
her  Hubert  de  Mauprat,  who  inquired  with  interest  concerning  my 
health.  I  tried  to  be  polite  and  grateful ;  but  the  expressions  of 
which  I  made  use  resembled  his  so  Httle,  that  I  became  confused, 
and  blushed  for  the  coarseness  of  my  manner  without  knowing  how 
to  amend  it.  To  add  to  my  misfortunes,  in  making  a  movement, 
the  knife  which  I  had  taken  to  bed  as  a  companion,  fell  at  the  feet 
of  M.  de  Mauprat,  who  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  me, 
with  extreme  surprise.  I  became  red  as  fire,  and  murmured  I 
knew  not  what.  I  expected  to  be  reproached  for  the  insult  offered 
to  his  hospitality ;  but  he  was  too  pohte  to  push  the  explanation 
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farther.     He  quietly  placed  the  knife  upon  the  mantel-shelf,  and, 
returning  to  me,  spoke  thus : 

•*  Bernard,  1  know  now  that  I  owe  you  the  life  of  all  that  is 
dearest  to  me  in  the  world.  Mine  shall  he  consecrated  henceforth, 
to  the  proving  my  gratitude  and  esteem  for  you.  My  daughter 
also  has  contracted  towards  you  a  sacred  debt.  Give  yourself  no 
uneasiness  for  your  future.  I  know  to  what  persecutions  and  to 
whose  vengeance  you  have  exposed  yourself  in  coming  to  us ;  but 
I  know  also  from  what  a  frightful  existence  my  friendship  and  my 
devotion  will  save  you.  You  are  an  orphan,  and  I  have  no  son. 
Will  you  accept  me  for  your  father  ?" 

I  looked  at  the  chevalier  with  bewildered  eyes.  I  could  not 
beUeve  my  eara.  All  feeling  was  paralysed  within  me  through  sur- 
prise and  timidity.  I  found  it  impossible  to  speak  a  word  in  reply ; 
the  chevalier  himself  was  somewhat  surprised ;  he  did  not  expect 
to  find  a  nature  in  such  a  state  of  brutal  uncultivation. 

**  I  hope,"  he  said,  **  that  with  time  you  will  become  accustomed 
to  us.  Give  me  but  a  shake  of  the  hand  to  prove  that  you  have 
confidence  in  me.  I  will  send  a  servant  to  you,  command  him  as 
you  will,  he  is  at  your  disposal.  I  have  only  one  promise  to  re- 
quire from  you ;  it  is  that  you  will  not  go  beyond  the  enclosure  of 
the  park,  until  I  shall  have  taken  measures  to  withdraw  you  from 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  for  they  may  possibly  visit  on  you  the  ac- 
cusations which  rest  upon  the  conduct  of  your  uncles." 

" My  uncles  ?"  said  I,  pressing  my  hand  to  my  head,  "is  it  a 
horrid  dream  I  have  had  ?  Where  are  they  ?  What  has  become  of 
Roche-Mauprat  ?" 

"  Roche-Mauprat  was  preserved  from  the  flames,"  he  repUed. 
"  Some  adjoining  buildings  were  destroyed ;  but  I  will  charge  my- 
self with  the  repairs  of  your  house,  and  with  the  purchase  of  your 
fief  from  the  creditors  of  whom  it  is  now  the  prey.  As  for  your 
uncles. .  .  4  you  are  probably  the  only  inheritor  of  a  name  whiph  it 
is  your  duty  to  redeem." 

"  The  only  inheritor  !"  I  cried. ..."  Four  Mauprats  fell  to-night ; 
but  the  three  others. ..." 

"  The  fifth,  Gaucher,  perished  in  his  flight ;  he  was  found  this 
morning  drowned  in  the  lake  des  Froids,    They  ba^e  ^c;q»n€I^&^ 
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neither  Jean  nor  Antoine  ;  but  the  horse  of  the  one  and  the  cloak 
of  the  other  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  where  the 
corpse  of  Gaucher  was  lying,  are  sinister  indications  of  a  similar 
fate.  Should  one  of  the  Mauprats  have  escaped,  it  is  to  re-appear 
no  more,  for  there  is  no  hope  for  him  ;  and  since  they  have  drawn 
this  inevitable  storm  on  their  heads,  better  both  for  them  and  for 
us,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  bear  the  same  name,  that  they 
should  have  found  this  tragical  end  with  arms  in  their  hands,  than 
that  they  should  have  suffered  an  infamous  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  Let  us  accept  what  God  has  decreed  with  regard 
to  them.  The  doom  was  sudden.  Seven  men  full  of  strength  and 
youth,  called  in  one  night,  to  render  a  terrible  account !. .  . .  Let 
us  pray  for  them,  Bernard,  and,  by  good  works,  let  us  try  to  re- 
pair the  evil  they  have  done,  and  to  wash  out  the  stains  they  have 
imposed  upon  our  escutcheon." 

These  last  words  were  a  summary  of  the  chevalier's  character. 
He  was  pious,  just,  full  of  charity ;  but,  with  him,  as  with  the 
greater  number  of  gentlemen,  the  precepts  of  Christian  humility 
gave  way  before  the  pride  of  rapk.  He  would  willingly  have 
caused  a  poor  man  to  sit  at  his  table,  and  upon  the  Holy- 
Friday  he  washed  the  feet  of  a  dozen  beggars ;  but  he  was  not  the 
less  attached  to  all  the  prejudices  of  his  caste.  He  held  his  cou- 
sins much  more  culpable  for  having  derogated  from  their  honour  as 
men,  being  gentlemen,  than  if  they  had  been  plebeians.  In  this 
case,  according  to  him,  their  crimes  would  have  been  at  most  but 
half  as  gross.  For  a  long  time  I  shared  in  this  conviction  ;  it  was 
in  my  blood,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  and  I  only  lost  it  in  the  rude 
lessons  that  my  destiny  had  prepared  for  me.  He  then  confirmed 
what  his  daughter  had  told  me.  That  he  had  earnestly  desired  to 
take  charge  of  my  education  ever  since  my  birth ;  but  that  hia 
brother  Tristan  had  opposed  himself  to  this  wish  with  animosity. 
Here  the  brow  of  the  chevalier  grew  dark. 

**  You  do  not  know,"  said  he,  **  of  what  disastrous  consequences 
this  most  harmless  wish  of  mine  was  productive  both  to  you  and 
to  me.     But  these  events  must  remain  enveloped  in  mystery. .  , . 
frightful  mystery,  blood  of  Atrides  !...." 

He  took  my  hand,  and  added  with  a  sorrowful  manner : 
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**  Bernard,  we  are  both  the  victims  of  an  atrocious  family. 
This  is  not  the  moment  to  accuse  those  who  at  this  very  hour  are 
appearing  before  the  awfiil  tribunal  of  their  God ;  but  they  have 
done  me  an  irreparable  wrong,  they  have  broken  my  heart. ...  for 
the  evils  they  have  caused  to  you,  I  will  make  reparation  ;  I  swear 
it  by  the  memory  of  your  mother.  They  have  deprived  you  of 
education,  they  have  associated  you  with  their  robberies  ;  but  your 
soul  has  remained  great  and  pure  as  was  that  of  the  angel  who 
gave  you  birth.  You  vnll  repair  the  involuntary  errors  of  your 
childhood;  you  will  receive  an  education  conformable  to  your 
rank  ;  you  will  retrieve  the  honour  of  your  family,  will  you  not  ? 
I  desire  that  it  should  be  so ;  I  will  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
your  confidence,  and  I  shall  obtain  it,  for  Providence  has  destined 
you  to  be  my  son.  Ah  !  I  had  dreamed  of  an  adoption  more 
complete.  If,  on  my  second  attempt,  they  would  have  yielded  you 
to  my  tenderness,  you  would  have  been  reared  with  my*  daughter, 
and  you  would  certainly  have  become  her  husband.  But  God 
would  not  have  it  so.  Your  education  must  begin  where  hers 
ends.  She  is  of  an  age  to  be  established  ;  moreover  her  choice  is 
made ;  she  loves  M.  de  La  Marche  whom  she  is  on  the  eve  of 
manying ;   she  has  told  you  so  ?*' 

I  murmured  a  confused  reply.  The  generous  words  and  ca- 
resses of  this  reyerend  old  man  had  deeply  touched  me,  and  I  felt 
as  though  a  new  nature  were  stirring  within  me.  But  when  he 
pronounced  the  name  of  his  future  son-in-law,  all  my  savage  in- 
stincts became  aroused,  and  I  felt  that  no  principle  of  social  probity 
could  make  me  renounce  the  possession  of  what  I  looked  upon  as 
my  property.  I  turned  pale,  I  grew  red,  I  was  suffocated.  Hap- 
pily, we  were  interrupted  by  the  Abb^  Aubert,  (the  Jansenist 
priest,)  who  came  to  enquire  after  the  consequences  of  my  fall. 
It  was  then  only  that  the  chevalier  became  aware  that  I  was 
injured,  a  circumstance  which  he  had  not  had  the  leisure  to  as- 
certain in  the  agitation  of  so  many  serious  events.  He  sent  for 
his  physician^  and  I  was  surrounded  by  affectionate  cares  which 
seemed  to  me  sufficiently  puerile,  but  to  which  I  yielded  notwith- 
standing through  an  instinctive  feeling  of  gratitude. 

I  had  not  dared  to  make  eDquiries  of  the  chevatei,  coxitiOTKVft!^ 
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his  daughter.  I  was  bolder  with  the  Abb^,  and  he  informed  me 
that  the  prolongation  and  agitation  of  her  sleep  gave  some  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  the  medical  man,  who  returned  in  the  evening  to  dress 
my  ancle  afresh,  told  me  that  she  had  a  great  deal  of  fever,  and 
that  he  dreaded  a  serious  illness. 

She  was  indeed  so  ill  for  several  days  as  to  give  cause  for  great 
uneasiness.  In  the  terrible  emotions  she  had  gone  through^  she 
had  displayed  much  courage  and  energy  ;  but  the  reaction  was  as 
violent.  On  my  part,  I  was  confined  to  my  bed ;  I  could  not 
walk  or  step  without  severe  pain,  and  the  medical  man  threatened 
me  with  a  confinement  of  several  months  if  I  did  not  submit  to 
perfect  quiet  for  some  days.  As,  but  for  this,  I  was  in  excellent 
health,  and  had  never  been  ill  in  my  life  before,  the  transition  from 
my  active  habits  to  this  effeminate  captivity  caused  me  an  ennui, 
whose  sufferings  nothing  can  express.  One  must  have  Hved  in 
the  depth  of  the  woods,  in  all  the  roughness  of  ferocious  manners, 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  terror  and  despair  I  experienced  in 
finding  myself  shut  up  for  more  than  a  week  between  four  silk 
curtains.  The  luxury  of  my  apartment,  the  gilding  of  my  bed, 
the  punctilious  attendance  of  the  servants,  all,  to  the  excellence 
of  the  food,  trifles  to  the  pleasantness  of  which  I  had  been  sufli- 
-ciently  sensible  on  the  first  day,  became  odious  to  me  at  the  end 
of  four  and  twenty  hours.  The  chevalier  paid  me  short  and 
affectionate  visits,  for  he  was  absorbed  in  the  illness  of  his  beloved 
daughter.  The  Abb^  was  most  attentive  to  me.  I  dared  not  say 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other  how  unhappy  I  found  myself ;  but, 
when  I  was  alone,  I  was  tempted  to  roar  like  a  lion  in  a  cage,  and, 
in  the  night,  I  had  dreams  wherein  the  moss  of  the  woods,  the 
curtain  of  the  forest  trees,  even  the  gloomy  battlements  of  Roche- 
Mauprat,  appeared  to  me  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  At  other  times, 
the  tragic  scenes  which  had  accompanied  and  followed  my  escape, 
returned  so  vividly  to  my  memory,  that  even  when  awake,  I  was 
the  prey  to  a  sort  of  delirium. 

A  visit  from  M.  de  La  Marche  increased  the  disorder  and  the 
exasperation  of  my  thoughts.  He  showed  me  considerable  in- 
terest ;  pressed  my  hand  several  times,  asked  for  my  friendship, 
declared  that  he  would  give  his  life  for  me,  with  I  know  not  how 
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many  protestations  which  I  no  longer  heard :  for  I  had  the  noise 
of  a  torrent  in  my  ears  while  he  spoke,  and,  if  I  had  had  my 
hunting-knife,  I  think  I  should  have  thrown  myself  upon  him. 
My  savage  manners  and  gloomy  looks  greatly  surprised  him  ;  but 
the  Abb^  having  told  him  that  my  mind  was  troubled  by  the  ter- 
rible events  which  had  occurred  in  my  family,  he  re-doubled  his 
protestations,  and  quitted  me  with  the  most  affectionate  and  cour- 
teous manner* 

This  politeness  which  I  found  in  every  one,  from  the  master  of 
the  house  to  the  lowest  of  the  servants,  caused  me  a  strange  em- 
barrassment, even  while  it  struck  me  with  admiration;  for,  if  it 
were  not  inspired  by  the  kindness  they  bore  to  me,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  comprehend  that  it  was  a  thing  quite 
distinct  from  goodness.  It  resembled  so  httie  the  gasconnade,  and 
mocking  manners  of  the  Mauprats,  that  it  was  to  me  as  a  new 
language  which  I  understood,  but  could  not  speak. 

I  found  however  the  means  of  replying,  when  the  Abb^,  having 
announced  to  me  that  he  was  charged  with  my  education,  ques- 
tioned me  as  to  how  far  I  was  advanced.  My  ignorance  was  so  much 
beyond  any  thing  he  could  have  imagined,  that  I  was  ashamed  to 
reveal  it,  and,  my  savage  pride  gaining  the  ascendency,  I  declared 
to  him  that  I  was  a  gentieman,  and  that  I  had  no  desire  to  become 
a  bookworm.  He  made  no  reply  but  by  a  burst  of  laughter  which 
greatly  offended  me.  He  tapped  me  gently  on  the  shoulder  with 
a  friendly  air,  saying  that  I  should  change  my  opinion  in  time,  but 
that  I  was  a  droll  boy.  I  was  purple  with  anger  when  the  cheva- 
lier entered.  The  Abbe  repeated  to  him  our  conversation  and  my 
reply.     M.  Hubert  repressed  a  smile. 

**  My  child,"  said  he  affectionately.  **  I  will  never  be  angry 
with  you,  even  through  friendship.  We  will  not  talk  of  studies  to- 
day. Before  you  can  acquire  a  taste  for  them,  I  must  explain  to  you . 
their  necessity.  You  have  an  upright  mind,  since  you  have  a 
noble  heart ;  the  desire  for  instruction  will  come  to  you  of  itself. 
Let  us  take  owr  supper.  Are  you  hungry  ?  do  you  like  good 
wmer 

"Much  better  than  Latin,'*  I  replied. 

•*  Very  well !  Abb^,  to  punish  you  for  having  played  the  pedant/' 
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he  returned  gaily,  "  you  shall  drink  with  us.  Edmee  is  com- 
pletely out  of  danger.  The  doctor  allows  Bernard  to  get  up  and 
walk  a  few  steps.     We  will  sup  in  his  room." 

The  supper  and  the  wine,  were  indeed  so  good  that  I  very 
speedily  intoxicated  myself,  according  to  the  custom  of  Roche- 
Mauprat.  •  I  think  they  encouraged  me  in  this,  that  they  might 
make  me  speak  and  ascertain  at  once  what  sort  of  a  boor  they 
had  to  deal  with.  My  want  of  education  surpassed  every  thing 
they  could  have  foreseen  ;  but  beyond  doubt  they  augured  well 
of  my  character  in  the  main,  since  they  did  not  forsake  me,  and 
laboured  to  improve  this  rough  block  that  had  fallen  upon  their 
hands  with  a  zeal  that  spoke  of  hope. 

From  the  time  I  could  leave  my  chamber,  my  ennui  was  dis- 
sipated. The  Abb^  made  himself  my  inseparable  companion 
throughout  the  first  day.  The  length  of  the  second  was  softened 
by  the  hope  which  they  gave  me  of  seeing  Edmee  on  the  morrow, 
and  by  the  kind  treatment  of  which  I  was  the  object,  and  which 
became  agreeable  to  me  in  proportion  as  I  accustomed  myself 
to  look  upon  it  without  surprise.  The  incomparable  excellence 
of  the  chevalier  was  well  calculated  to  conquer  my  coarseness  ; 
it  gained  rapidly  upon  my  heart.  This  was  the  first  affection 
of  my  life.  It  instilled  itself  within  me  side  by  side,  with  the 
violent  love  I  bore  his  daughter,  and  I  never  even  dreamed  of 
opposing  one  of  these  sentiments  to  the  other.  I  was  all  want, 
all  instinct,  all  desire.  I  had  the  passions  of  a  man  in  the  soul 
of  a  child. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

At  last,  one  moniing,  after  break^Eist,  M.  Hubert  led  me  to  his 
daogliter.  As  the  door  of  her  chamber  opened,  the  balmy  and 
fragrant  uir  which  fell  upon  my  face  almost  suffocated  me.  Her 
room  was  simple  and  charming,  hung  and  funushed  with  Persian 
doth  of  a  white  ground,  and  perfumed  by  large  China  vases 
fiUed  with  flowers.  AMcan  birds  were  playing  in  a  golden  cage, 
and  singing  in  a  plaintive  amorous  voice.  The  carpet  was  softer 
to  the  feet  than  the  moss  of  the  woods  in  the  month  of  March. 
I  was  so  overpowered  that  at  every  moment  my  sight  became  in- 
distinct ?  my  feet  caught  awkwardly  in  each  other,  and  I  knocked 
myself  against  the  furniture  without  being  able  to  advance.  Edmee 
was  reclining  in  an  easy  chair,  and  carelessly  twirled  a  mother 
of  pearl  fan  between  her  fingers.  She  appeared  to  me  even  more 
beautiful  than  I  had  yet  seen  her,  but  so  different  that  I  felt 
chilled  with  fear  in  the  midst  of  my  transport.  She  held  out  . 
her  hand  to  me ;  I  did  not  know  that  I  might  kiss  it  in  the 
presence  of  her  father.  I  did  not  hear  what  she  said  to  me  ;  I 
think  they  were  words  of  affection.  Then,  as  though  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  she  leaned  her  head  back  upon  her  pillow,  and 
half  closed  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  some  work  to  do,"  said  the  chevalier  to  me ;  "remain 
with  your  cousin ;  but  do  not  make  her  talk  too  much,  she  is 
still  very  weak.'* 

This  recommendation  had  truly  the  air  of  raillery  ;  for  to  hide 
perhaps  somewhat  of  inward  embarrassment,  Edmde  feigned  to 
be  sleepy ;  while  for  me,  I  was  so  incapable  of  combating  this 
reserve  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  recommend  me  to  silence. 

The  chevalier  opened  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment, 
and  closed  it  after  him  ;  but,  as  I  heard  him  cough  from  time  to 
time,  I  understood  that  his  study  was  only  separated  by  a  par- 
tition from  the  chamber  of  his  daughter.  Nevertheless,  I  had 
some  moments  of  happiness  in  finding  myself  alone  with  her 
while  she  appeared  to  be  sleeping.     She  could  not  see  me  ^Xk!^^ 
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gazed  upon  her  at  my  ease  ;  she  was  pale  and  fair  as  the  dress- 
ing-gown of  muslin  which  sne  wore,  as  her  slippers  of  satin 
trimmed  with  swan's  down ;  her  delicate  and  transparent  hand 
was  to  my  eyes  as  some  unknown  gem.  I  had  never  ques- 
tioned of  what  a  woman  was  ;  beauty,  for  me,  had,  until  then, 
been  youth  and  health  with  a  dash  of  masculine  boldness.  Ed- 
mee,  in  a  riding  costume,  had  at  first,  shewn  herself  somewhat 
in  this  light,  and  I  had  understood  her  all  the  better ;  now,  I 
studied  her  afresh,  and  could  no  longer  conceive  that  this  was 
the  same  woman  whom  I  had  held  in  my  arms  at  Roche -Mauprat. 
The  place,  the  situation,  my  ideas  themselves,  which  began  to 
receive  a  feeble  ray  of  light  from  without,  all  contributed  to  render 
this  second  t^te-H-t^te  very  difierent  from  the  first. 

But  the  strange  and  unquiet  pleasure  which  I  felt  in  con- 
templating her,  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  duenna  whom 
they  called  Mademoiselle  Leblanc,  and  who  filled  the  office  of 
femme  de  chambre  in  the  private  apartments,  and  that  of  demoiselle 
de  campagnie  in  the  drawing-room.  She  had  perhaps  received 
an  order  from  her  mistress  not  to  quit  us  ;  it  is  certain  that  she 
seated  herself  by  the  easy  chair,  so  as  to  present  her  long  and 
sharp  back  to  my  disappointed  eye,  instead  of  the  beautiful 
face  of  Edm^e ;  then  drawing  her  work  from  her  pocket  she 
tranquilly  commenced  knitting.  All  this  time,  the  birds  warbled, 
the  chevalier  coughed,  Edm^e  slept  or  pretended  to  sleep,  while 
I  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  my  head  bow6d  over 
the  leaves  of  a  book  which  I  held  up-side  down. 

After  some  time,  I  perceived  that  Edm^e  no  longer  slept,  and 
that  she  was  talking  in  a  low  voice  with  her  attendant ;  I  thought 
I  detected  this  last  looking  at  me  from  time  to  time  as  by  stealth. 
To  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  this  examination,  and  also  by 
an  instinct  of  cunning,  not  new  to  me,  I  leaned  my  face  upon 
the  book,  the  book  upon  the  console,  and,  in  this  postiire,  re^ 
nlained  as  though  asleep  or  absorbed.  Then,  by  degrees  they 
elevated  their  voices,  and  I  overheard  what  they  said  of  me. 

"  It  is  all  the  same  ;  mademoiselle  has  taken  a  droll  page." 
'    *'  Leblanc,  you  make  me  laugh  with  your  pages.     Are  there 
such  things  as  pages  in  the  present  day  ?     You  always  fancy 
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yoiinelf  -with  my  granclxiK)ther.    I  tell  you  he  is  the  adopted  son 
of  my  &ther.** 

^'  Certainly,  M.  le  Chevalier  does  well  to  adopt  a  son ;  but 
where  the  devil  did  he  steal  that  fright  from  ?" 

I  stole  a  side  glance,  and  saw  that  Edm^e  was  laughing 
behind  her  fan ;  she  amused  herself  with  the  gossip  of  this 
old  woman,  who  passed  for  being  witty,  and  to  whom  the  right 
of  saying  what  she  pleased  was  accorded.  I  was  much  h\irt  to 
find  that  my  cousin  was  amusing  herself  at  my  expense. 

"  He  has  the  appearance  of  a  bear,  a  badger,  a  wolf,  a  hawk, 
of  any  thing  rather  than  of  a  man  !"  continued  Leblanc.  "  What 
hands  I  what  feet !  and  still  it  is  nothing  now  that  he  is  a  little 
polished.  You  should  have  seen  him  the  day  he  arrived  with 
his  smock-frock  and  his  gaiters  of  leather ;  it  was  enough  to 
make  one  tremble !" 

"  Did  you  think  so  ?*'  replied  Edm^e ;  "  as  for  me  I  like  him 
best  in  his  poacher's  costume ;  it  agrees  better  with  his  face 
and  figure."  ^ 

''  He  had  the  air  of  a  bandit ;  mademoiselle  did  not  look  at 
him  then?" 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

The  tone  in  which  she  pronounced  this,  yes,  I  did,  made  me 
tremble  ;  and  I  know  not  why,  but  the  impression  of  the  kiss 
she  had  given  me  at  Roche-Mauprat  returned  to  my  lips. 

"  Still  if  his  hsdr  were  dressed !"  continued  the  duenna ;  "  but 
they  cannot  make  him  consent  to  be  powdered.  Saint -Jean  told 
me  that  at  the  moment  he  drew  near  and  presented  the  powder- 
puff  to  his  head,  he  rose  furious,  exclaiming  :  *  Ah !  any  thing 
you  please  but  that !  I  desire  to  be  able  to  move  my  head  with- 
out coughing  and  sneezing.'     Heavens  !  what  a  savage  !" 

"  But  at  the  bottom,  he  has  reason  on  his  side ;  if  the 
fashion  did  not  authorize  this  absurdity,  every  body  would  perceive 
that  it  is  ugly  and  inconvenient.  Look  at  him,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  better  become  him  to  wear  his  own  thick  black  hair." 

"  Thick  black  hair  indeed !  what  a  mane  !  enough  to  frighten 
one." 

"Besides,  children  do  not  wear  powder,  and  he  is  but  a 
cMd  yet,  a  mere  hoy,  " 
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^"  A  child !  a  pretty  baby  indeed  !  Why  he  would  eat  half  a 
dozen  children  at  his  breakfast !  it  is  an  ogre.  But  whence  does 
the  fellow  come  ?  M.  le  Chevalier  must  have  taken  him  from 
the  plough  to  bring  him  hither.  Does  he  call  himself. . , .  what 
does  he  call  himself?'* 

"  Dame  Curious  !  I  have  told  you  that  he  is  called  Bernard." 

*'  Bernard !  and  nothing  with  it  ?" 

"  Nothing,  for  the  present.     What  are  you  looking  at  ?" 

"  He  sleeps  like  a  dormouse  1  Let  us  look  at  the  blockhead ! 
I  will  see  if  he  resembles  M.  le  Chevalier.  It  is  perhaps  a 
momentary  error ;  a  day  of  forgetfulness  with  some  milk- 
maid. ..." 

"  Have  done !     Leblanc  you  go  too  far. ..." 

*'  Ah  !  mon  dieu !  mademoiselle,  has  not  M.  le  Chevalier  been 
young  like  any  other  ?  and  does  that  prevent  virtue  from  coming 
with  age  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  you  know  what  may  be  by  experience.  But 
listen  ;  do  not  quarrel  with  this  yoimg  man.  Perhaps  you  have 
divined  rightly  ;  my  father  requires  that  he  shall  be  treated  as 
V  enfant  de  la  maison" 

"  Ah  well !  if  it  is  agreeable  for  mademoiselle,  what  does  it 
concern  me!  /  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  gentlemen 
there." 

"  Bah  !  if  you  were  thirty  years  younger !...." 

''  But  did  monsieur  consult  mademoiselle  before  he  installed 
this  great  brigand  in  her  home  ?" 

"  Do  you  doubt  it  ? — ^Is  there  in  the  world  a  better  father 
than  mine  ?" 

« 

"  Mademoiselle  is  very  good  also. . . .  there  are  many  yoimg 
ladies  to  whom  this  would  not  have  been  pleasant." 

"  And  why  not  ?  the  boy  has  nothing  disagreeable  about  him ; 
when  he  shall  be  well  educated. ..." 

"  He  will  always  be  ugly  enough  to  fill  one  with  terror." 

"  He  is  not  ugly  by  any  means,  my  dear  Leblanc  ;  you  are 
too  old  to  know  any  thing  about  these  matters  now." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 

chevalier,  who  came  to  look  for  a  book.     "  Mademoiselle  Le- 

blanc  here}''  be  said  in  a  quiet  tone.     "  I  thought  you  were 
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t^te-^'t^te  with  my  son.  Well !  have  you  chatted  together, 
Edmee  ?  have  you  told  him  that  you  will  he  his  sister  ?  Are 
you  satisfied  with  her,  Bernard  ?*' 

My  replies  could  compromise  no  one ;  they  consisted  merely 
of  four  or  five  incoherent  words,  interrupted  hy  shame.  M.  de 
Mauprat  returned  to  his  study,  and  I  re-seated  myself,  hoping 
that  my  cousin  would  dismiss  her  duenna  and  speak  with  me. 
But  they  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  whisper  ;  the  duenna  re- 
mained, and  two  mortal  hours  passed  without  my  daring  to 
move  from  my  chair.  I  think  that  at  last  Edm6e  really  slept. 
When  the  dinner  hour  struck,  the  father  returned  to  escort  me, 
and  hefore  quitting  the  apartment,  again  asked : 

"  Well,  have  you  chatted  together  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  good  father,"  she  replied  with  an  assurance 
that  confounded  me. 

This  conduct  of  my  cousin  seemed  to  prove  that  she  had 
been  amusing  herself  with  me,  and  now  feared  my  reproaches. 
But  then,  hope  returned,  as  I  recalled  the  tone  in  which  she 
had  spoken  of  me  to  Mademoiselle  Leblanc.  I  even  thought 
that  she  might  fear  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  her  father,  and 
affected  indifference,  that  she  might  the  more  surely  admit  me 
to  her  arms  when  the  right  moment  should  have  arrived.  I 
awaited  this  moment  in  imcertainty.  But  days  and  nights  sue. 
ceeded  to  each  other  and  no  explanation  came,  no  secret  mes- 
sage entreated  me  to  be  patient.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
she  made  her  appearance  in  the  salon ;  in  the  evening  she  dined 
and  played  at  piquet  or  chess  with  her  father.  Upon  these 
occasions,  she  was  so  well  guarded  that  I  could  not  even  ex- 
change a  look  with  her ;  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  inaccessi- 
ble in  her  chamber.  Often,  seeing  me  weary  of  the  species  of 
captivity  to  which  I  was  forced  to  submit,  the  chevalier  would 
say  to  me : 

"  Go  and  talk  with  Edm^e ;  go  to  her  in  her  room,  and  say 
that  I  sent  you." 

But  vainly  did  I  seek  to  gain  admission,  they  doubtless  heard 
me  coming,  and  recognized  me  by  my  heavy  and  uncertain 
step.  The  door  never  opened  for  me ;  I  was  in  despoic,  I  \n^^ 
fmons. 

G  5i 
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^It  is  necessary  that  I  should  interrupt  the  recital  of  my  per- 
sonal adventures,  to  tell  you  what  was  passing  at  this  period  in 
the  hapless  family  of  Mauprat.  Jean  and  Antoine  had  really 
taken  flight,  and  though  the  search  after  them  had  been  severe, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  possession  of  their  persons.  All  their 
goods  were  seized,  and  the  sale  of  the  fief  of  Roche -Mauprat 
was  decreed  by  the  authorities  of  justice.  But  it  was  not  put 
up  to  public  auction ;  M.  Hubert  de  Mauprat  foimd  means  to 
stop  proceedings.  He  paid  a  very  high  sum  for  the  fief ;  the 
creditors  were  satisfied,  and  the  title  deeds  of  the  proprietorship 
of  Roche-Mauprat  passed  into  his  hands. 

The  little  garrison  of  Mauprat,  composed  of  adventurers  of 
the  lowest  class,  experienced  the  same  fate  as  their  masters. 
As  is  already  known  it  had  been  for  some  time  reduced  to  a 
few  individuals.  Two  or  three  of  them  perished,  the  rest  took 
to  flight,  one  only  being  committed  to  prison  who  was  put  upon 
his  trial,  and  payed  for  the  sins  of  all. 

There  was  for  some  time  much  question  about  proceeding 
against  Jean  and  Antoine  de  Mauprat,  by  outlawry,  for  their 
flight  appeared  to  be  proved,  since  their  bodies  had  not  been 
discovered  upon  the  emptying  of  the  pond,  in  which  that  of 
Gaucher  had  been  foimd  floating ;  but  the  chevalier  feared  a 
sentence  of  infamy  for  the  honour  of  his  name,  as  if  that  sen- 
tence could  have  added  any  thing  to  the  horror  of  the  name  of 
Mauprat.  He  used  all  the  influence  of  M.  de  la  Marche  as 
well  as  his  own  (which  was  great  in  the  province,  more  for  his 
moral  conduct  than  for  any  other  cause,)  to  hush  the  afiair,  and 
succeeded ;  as  for  me,  though  I  had  certainly  taken  part  in  more 
than  one  of  my  uncles'  exactions,  the  question  was  not  raised 
of  accusing  me  even  before  the  tribimal  of  public  opinion.  In 
the  midst  of  the  irritation  excited  by  my  imcles,  they  were 
pleased  to  consider  me  simply  as  a  young  captive,  a  victim  to 
their  ill  treatment,  and  endowed  with  happy  qualities.  The 
chevalier,  in  the  benevolence  of  his  generosity,  and  in  the  desire 
of  reinstating  his  family,  did  certainly,  much  exaggerate  my 
merits,  and  caused  it  to  be  spread  abroad  that  I  was  an  angel  of 
gentleness  and  intelligence. 
The  day  on  which  M.  Hubert  was  awarded  the  title  deeds  of 
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Roche-Mauprat,  he  entered  my  chamber  in  the  morning,  accotn- 
panied  by  his  daughter  and  the  Abb^ ;  and,  shewing  me  the 
deeds  by  which  he  had  consummated  this  sacrifice  (Roche-Mau- 
prat  was  valued  at  200,000  livres)  he  announced  to  me  that  I 
was  about  to  be  put  into  immediate  possession,  not  only  of  my 
share  of  the  inheritance  which  was  inconsiderable,  but  of  half 
the  income  of  the  property.  At  the  same  time,  the  entire 
estate  with  its  stock  and  produce,  were  to  be  assured  to  me  by 
the  will  of  the  chevalier,  on  one  sole  condition ;  that  I  would  con- 
sent to  receive  an  education  suitable  to  my  rank  in  life. 

The  chevalier  had  made  all  these  arrangements  kindly  and 
simply,  half  out  of  gratitude  for  what  he  knew  of  my  conduct 
towards  Edmee,  half  from  pride  of  family,  and  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  the  resistance  I  offered  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation«  I  cannot  describe  the  discontent  which  sprung  up  with- 
in me  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word  condition.  Above  all,  I 
thought  that  I  saw  in  it  the  result  of  some  manoeuvre  of  Edm^e's 
to  get  rid  of  her  pledge  towards  me. 

"  My  imcle,"  I  replied,  after  having  listened  to  his  magnifi- 
cent offers  in  absolute  silence,  "  I  thank  you  for  all  that  you 
are  willing  to  do  for  me  ;  but  it  does  not  suit  me  to  accept  these 
offers.  I  have  no  need  of  fortune.  To  a  man  like  me,  there  is 
nothing  wanting  but  daily  bread,  a  gun,  a  dog,  and  the  first 
cabaret  that  may  present  itself  upon  the  borders  of  the  forest. 
Since  you  are  good  enough  to  act  as  my  guardian,  pay  me  the 
•  income  arising  from  my  share  of  the  estate,  and  do  not  exact 
that  I  should  leam  your  ridiculous  Latin.  A  gentleman  knows 
enough  when  he  can  bring  down  a  teal,  and  sign  his  name.  I 
do  not  care  to  be  the  lord  of  Roche-Mauprat ;  it  is  enough  to 
have  been  a  slave  there.  You  are  a  worthy  man,  and  upon  my 
soul  I  love  you ;  but  I  have  not  much  love  for  conditions.  I 
have  never  done  any  thing  from  motives  of  interest,  and  I  would 
rather  remain  ignorant  than  become  a  fine  gentleman  at  another 
man's  cost.  As  for  my  cousin,  I  will  never  consent  to  make 
such  a  breach  in  her  fortune.  I  know  well  she  would  willingly 
1  acrifice  a  portion  of  her  dowry  to  free  herself." .... 

Edm^e,  who  had   remained  very  pale,  and  apparently  ab- 
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stractod  until  then,  suddenly  turned  upon  me  a  sparkling  glance, 
while  she  interrupted  me  by  saying  with  assurance  : 

"  To  free  myself  from  what,  if  it  please  you,  Bernard  ?" 

I  saw  that,  spite  of  her  courage,  she  was  greatly  moved  ;  for 
she  broke  her  fan  as  she  closed  it.  I  replied  to  her  with  a  look 
in  which  the  undisguised  malice  of  the  peasant  was  visible : 

"  To  free  yourself,  cousin,  from  a  certain  promise  which  you 
made  me  at  Roche-Mauprat." 

She  grew  paler  than  before,  and  her  face  took  an  expression 
of  terror  ill  disguised  by  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"  What  promise  did  you  make  him  then,  Edm^e  ?'*  said  the 
chevalier  turning  towards  her  frankly.  At  the  same  moment 
the  priest  pressed  my  arm  by  stealth,  and  I  imderstood  that  my 
cousin's  confessor  was  in  our  secret. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders ;  their  fears  caused  me  a  mingled 
feeling  of  injury  and  pity.  "  She  promised  me,"  I  replied, 
smiling,  "  to  look  upon  me  always  as  her  friend  and  brother. 
Were  not  these  your  words,  Edm^e,  and  do.  you  think  they  are 
to  be  fulfilled  by  bestowing  money  upon  me  ?'* 

She  rose  hastily,  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  me,  said  in  an 
unsteady  voice. 

"  You  are  right,  Bernard,  you  have  a  noble  heart ;  forgive 
me  if  I  doubted  it  for  a  moment." 

I  saw  a  tear  tremble  upon  her  lid,  and  doubtlessly,  pressed 
her  hand  somewhat  too  strongly,  for  a  slight  cry  escaped  her, 
accompanied  by  a  charming  smile.      The  chevalier  embraced , 
me,  and  the  Abb^  said  several  times,  moving  restlessly  in  his 
chair, 

"  That  is  fine !  that  is  noble !  that  is  very  fine  !  He  has  no 
need  to  learn  that  in  books,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to 
the  chevalier.  "  God  writes  his  word,  and  bestows  his  spirit 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  children !" 

"  You  will  see,"  said  the  chevalier,  deeply  affected,  "  that  this 
Mauprat  will  restore  the  honour  of  his  family.  I  will  speak  to 
you  no  longer  about  your  affairs,  at  present,  my  dear  Bernard. 
I  know  how  I  ought  to  act,  and  you  cannot  prevent  me  from 
doing  what  I  think  right,  that  my  name  may  be  retrieved  in  your 
person.     Its  only  true  restoration  is  guaranteed  in  your  noble 
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sentiments ;  but  there  is  yet  another  which  you  will  not  refuse 
to  adopt,  it  is  that  of  an  enlightened  intellect.  You  will  lend 
yourself  to  it,  through  your  affection  for  us,  I  hope ;  but  this  is 
not  the  time  to  speak  about  it.  I  respect  your  pride,  and  would 
assure  your  existence  without  condition.  Come,  Abb4,  you  are  to 
accompany  me  to  the  town,  to  see  my  lawyer.  The  carriage  is 
ready.  For  you  children,  you  will  breakfast  together.  There, 
Bernard,  give  your  arm  to  your  cousin,  or  I  should  rather  say, 
to  your  sister.  Learn  to  be  courteous  in  yo\ir  manners,  since 
with  her  they  are  the  expression  of  your  heart. 

"  You  speak  truly,  imcle,"  I  replied,  possessing  myself  some- 
what roughly  of  Edm^e's  arm  as  we  descended  the  staircase. 
She  trembled,  but  her  cheeks  had  foimd  their  bloom  again,  and 
an  affectionate  smile  played  upon  her  lips. 

When  we  were  seated  at  table,  vis-d-vis  to  one  another,our  good 
understanding  was  quickly  checked.  We  grew  embarrassed ; 
had  we  been  alone,  I  should  have  recovered  my  self-possession 
by  one  of  those  brusque  sallies  which  I  knew  how  to  make  when 
suffering  from  my  timidity ;  but  the  presence  of  Saint  Jean,  who 
was  waiting  upon  us,  obliged  me  to  be  silent  upon  the  principal 
subject.  I  determined  then  to  speak  to  her  of  Patience,  and  to 
ask  Edmee  how  it  happened  that  she  was  on  such  good  terms 
with  him,  and  what  I  was  to  think  of  the  pretended  sorcerer. 
She  related  to  me  at  length,  the  history  of  the  rustic  philosopher, 
and  told  me  that  it  was  tiie  Abb^  Aubert  who  had  first  taken  her 
oto  the  tower  of  Gazeau.  She  had  been  struck  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom  of  this  stoical  cenobite,  and  found  great  plea- 
sure in  conversing  with  him.  On  his  side,  Patience  had  con- 
ceived such  a  friendship  for  her,  that  he  had  for  some  time  re- 
laxed in  his  habits,  and  often  came  with  the  Ahh6  to  pay  her  a 
visit. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  she  had  some  trouble  to  render 
these  explanations  intelligible  to  me.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
praises  she  lavished  on  Patience,  and  at  the  sympathy  she 
evinced  for  his  revolutionary  ideas.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
beard  a  peasant  spoken  of  as  a  man.  Moreover,  imtil  then,  I 
had  always  considered  the  sorcerer  of  Gazeau  as  something  be- 
neath an  ordmaxy  peasant,  and  here  was  Edmfee  ifladxv^  Yarn 
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above  most  of  the  men  she  knew,  and  taking  part  with  him 
against  the  nobility.  But  from  all  this  I  drew  the  conclusion, 
that  education  was  not  so  necessary  as  the  chevalier  and  the 
Abb^  wished  to  make  me  believe.  "  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
read  better  than  Patience,"  I  added  aloud,  ''  and  I  wish  that 
you  took  as  much  pleasure  in  my  society  as  in  his ;  but  it  does 
.not  appear  to  be  so,  cousin,  for  since  I  have  been  here. ..." 

We  were  then  quitting  the  table  ;  I  was  rejoicing  to  find  my- 
self alone  with  her  at  last,  was  about  to  be  much  more  explicit, 
when  entering  the  salon  we  found  M.  de  la  Marche  just  arrived, 
•and  making  his  appearance  at  the  opposite  door.  I  gave  him,  in 
my  heart,  to  all  the  devils. 

M.  de  la  Marche  was  a  young  noble  of  the  best  fashion  of 
that  period.  Smitten  with  the  new  philosophy,  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Voltaire,  a  great  admirer  of  Franklin,  more  honest  than 
intelligent,  understanding  his  oracles  less  than  he  desired  and 
pretended  to  understand  them  ;  a  sufficiently  bad  logician,  for  he 
found  his  ideas  much  less  valuable,  and  his  political  hopes  much 
less  attractive  than  they  had  been,  on  the  day  when  the  French 
nation  took  it  into  its  head  to  realise  them ;.  for  the  rest,  he  was 
full  of  good  feeling,  believing  himself  more  truthful  and  roman- 
tic than  he  really  was ;  being  more  faithful  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  caste,  and  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  than  he  at 
.all  piqued  himself  upon  being  :  this  was  the  whole  man.  His 
person  was  unexceptionable,  but  I  foimd  it  insipid,  for  I  bore  him 
the  most  ridiculous  animosity.  The  graceful  deference  of  his 
manners  towards  Edm^e  appeared  to  me  servile ;  I  shotdd  have 
blushed  to  imitate  them,  and  yet  I  was  only  occupied  in  antici- 
pating the  little  services  he  might  have  rendered  her.  We  went 
into  the  park,  which  was  of  a  considerable  size  and  intersected 
by  the  Indre,  which  is  there  but  a  pretty  rivulet.  As  we  walked 
on,  he  made  himself  agreeable  by  a  thousand  little  attentions  ; 
he  saw  no  violet  which  he  did  not  gather  and  offer  to, my  cou- 
sin. But  when  we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  found 
that  the  plank  by  which  it  was  usually  crossed  at  this  point,  had 
been  broken  and  carried  away  by  the  storms  of  the  preceding 
day,  I  took  Edm^e  in  my  arms  without  asking  her  permission, 
and  quietly  carried  her  over.     The  water  was  up  to  my  waist. 
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but  I  held  my  cousin  at  the  extent  of  my  up-lifted  anns,  with 
such  strength  and  care  that  not  even  one  of  her  ribbons  was 
moistened.  M.  de  La  Marche,  not  willing  to  appear  more  deli- 
cate  than  I  was,  did  not  hesitate  to  wet  his  fine  clothes,  and  to 
follow  me  amid  bursts  of  laughter,  somewhat  forced ;  but,  though 
he  carried  no  burden,  he  stumbled  several  times  against  Ihe 
stones  with  which  the  bed  of  the  river  was  encumbered,  and  did 
not  reach  us  without  difficulty.  Edm6e  did  not  join  in  the  laugh ; 
I  believe  that  in  giving  her,  without  her  consent,  this  proof  of 
my  strength  and  temerity,  she  grew  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  the 
love  she  had  inspired.  She  was  even  irritated,  and  said  to  me, 
as  I  gently  deposited  her  upon  the  ground  : 

Bernard,  I  beg  you  never  to  renew  such  pleasantries." 
Ah !  good,"  said  I,  you  would  not  vex  yourself  about  it  if 
another  had  done  it." 

"  He  would  not  have  attempted  it,"  she  replied. 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  I  returned,  •*  he  cares  too  much  for 
himself !  Look  at  his  struggles  and  the  fright  he  is  in. .  . .  while 
I  have  not  deranged  one  of  your  locks.  He  picks  violets  admi- 
rably, but  trust  me,  in  danger,  do  not  give  him  the  preference." 

M.  de  la  Marche  complimented  me  greatly  upon  this  ex- 
ploit. J.  had  hoped  to  make  him  jealous,  but  he  seemed  not 
even  to  dream  of  being  so,  and  amused  himself  gaily  at  the  piti- 
able state  of  his  toilette.  The  weather  was  very  warm,  we  were 
thoroughly  dried  before  the  end  of  our  walk ;  but  Edmee  re- 
mained sad  and  pre^occupied.  She  seemed  to  be  making  an 
effort  to  shew  me  the  same  friendship  that  she  had  accorded  to 
me  at  breakfast.  I  was  touched  by  this ;  for  I  was  not  only 
enamoured  of  her,  I  loved  her.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  to  mark  the  distinction;  but  the  two  feelings  existed 
within  me  ;  passion  and  tenderness. 

The  chevaHer  and  the  Abb^  returned  to  dinner.  They  con- 
versed in  a  low  voice  with  M.  de  la  Marche  upon  the  regulation 
of  my  affairs,  and  from  the  few  words  which  I  could  not  avoid  hear- 
ing, I  understood  that  they  had  secured  to  me  for  life  the  brilliant 
prospects  which  had  been  announced  to  me  in  the  morning.  I 
bad  the  ill  grace  not  to  shew  any  lively  symptoms  of  gratitude. 
Tills  generosity  troubled  me;  Icfould  not  undeT8taxid\t\  1  4!^&- 
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trusted  it  as  though  it  were  a  snare  laid  to  separate  me  from  my 
cousin.  I  was  not  sensible  to  the  advantages  of  fortune.  I  had 
none  of  the  wants  of  civilisation,  and  the  prejudices  of  birth  were 
with  me  a  point  of  honour,  and  not  a  social  vanity.  Perceiving 
that  they  did  not  speak  openly,  I  took  the  ungracious  course  of 
pretending  complete  ignorance. 

Edmde  became  more  and  more  sad.  I  remarked  that  her 
looks  were  alternately  carried  from  M.  de  la  Marche  to  me 
with  a  vague  inquietude.  Whenever  I  addressed  her,  or  even 
raised  my  voice  in  speaking  to  other  persons,  she  trembled,  then 
slightly  frowned,  as  though  the  sound  of  my  voice  caused  her 
physical  suffering.  She  retired  immediately  dinner  was  over ; 
and  her  father  followed  her  with  evident  uneasiness. 

"  Have  you  not  observed,"  said  the  Abb^  as  he  saw  them 
depart,  and  addressing  himself  to  M.  de  la  Marche,  "  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat  is  greatly  changed  of  late  ?'* 

"  She  has  grown  thin,"  replied  the  lieutenant-general,  "  but 
I  think  she  is  only  the  more  beautiful  for  that." 

"  Yes,  but  I  fear  that  she  has  more  the  matter  with  her  than 
she  avows,"  returned  the  Abb^.  "  Her  character  is  changed 
equally  with  her  person  ;  she  is  sad." 

"  Sad  ?  why  it  seems  to  me  that  she  was  never  so  gay  as  this 
morning ;  was  it  not  so.  Monsieur  Bernard  ?  It  is  only  since 
her  walk  that  she  has  complained  of  a  slight  indisposition." 

"  I  tell  you  she  is  unhappy,"  replied  the  Abb^.  "  Whenever 
she  is  gay  now,  it  is  with  a  gaiety  beyond  all  reason ;  there  is 
something  strange,  something  forced  in  her  at  such  times,  her 
manner  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Then,  a  moment  after,  she 
falls  into  a  melancholy  which  I  never  observed  before  that 
famous  night  in  the  forest.  Be  sure  that  the  emotions  of  that 
night  were  serious." 

"  She  was,  indeed,  a  witness  to  a  frightful  scene  at  the  tower 
of  Gazeau,"  said  M.  de  la  Marche,  "  and  then  the.  race  across 
the  forest,  when  her  horse  carried  her  far  from  the  chase,  must 
have  fatigued  and  frightened  her  extremely.  Still  she  is  en- 
dowed with  a  courage  so  admirable  !. .  . .  Tell  me,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Bernard,  when  you  met  her  in  the  forest,  did  she 
seem  greatly  terrided  ?" 
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In  the  forest !"  I  replied,  *'  I  never  met  her  in  the  forest." 
No,  it  was  in  La  Varenne  that  you  met  her,"  said  the  Abb^ 
with  precipitation. ..."  Apropos,  Monsieur  Bernard,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  say  a  word  to  ydu  in  private  upon  the  affairs  of  your 
estate  of. .  . . ''  He  led  me  out  of  the  salon,  saying  in  a  low 
voice :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  your  affairs :  I  implore 
you  never  to  let  any  one  suspect,  not  even  M.  de  la  Marche, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat  has  passed  even  a  moment  at 
Roche-Mauprat." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  I  demanded ;  "  was  she  not  there  under 
my  protection  ?  did  she  not  quit  it  pure  as  she  entered,  thanks 
to  me  ?  and  can  the  whole  coimtry  be  ignorant  that  she  passed 
two  hours  there  ?" 

"  They  are  in  entire  ignorance  of  it,"  he  replied ;  "  at  the 
moment  when  she  left  it,  Koche-Mauprat  fell  beneath  the  at- 
tack of  its  besiegers,  and  none  of  her  hosts  will  return  from 
the  bosom  of  the  tomb,  or  from  the  depths  of  their  exile  to  re- 
count this  fact.  When  you  know  more  of  the  world,  you  will 
understand  how  important  it  is  to  the  reputation  of  a  young 
woman,  that  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  danger  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  crossed  her  honour.  In  the  mean  time,  I  adjure 
you,  in  the  name  of  her  father,  in  the  name  of  the  friendship 
you  bear  towards  herself,  and  which  you  expressed  to  her  this 
morning  in  a  manner  so  touching,  so  noble !...." 

"  You  are  very  clever.  Monsieur  PAhh4,^^  said  I,  interrupting 
him ;  "  all  your  words  have  a  hidden  meaning  which  I  under- 
stand perfectly,  stupid  as  I  may  be.  Tell  my  cousin  to  banish 
her  fears.  I  am  not  likely  to  deny  her  virtue,  certainly ;  and 
moreover  I  am  not  capable  of  setting  aside  a  marriage  which 
she  desires.  Tell  her  that  I  claim  but  one  thing  of  her,  and 
that  is  the  promise  of  friendship  she  made  me  at  Koche-Mau- 
prat." 

"  This  promise  has  then  a  singular  importance  in  your  eyes  ?" 
said  the  Abb^,  '*  and  what  misgivings  can  you  have  in  such  a 

case?" 

I  looked  at  him  fixedly,  and  as  he  appeared  troubled,  I  took 
pleasure  in  tormenting  him,  hoping  that  he  would  repeat  my 
words  to  Edm^e. 
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"None,"  I  replied ;  "  only  I  see  that  they  fear  losing  M.  de 
la  Marche  in  case  the  adventure  of  Roche-Mauprat  should  be 
discovered.  If  this  gentleman  is  capable  of  suspecting  and  out- 
raging Edmee  on  the  eve  of  their  nuptials,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  arranging  aU  that." 

"  And  how  would  you  propose  to  do  it  ?" 
By  challenging  and  killing  him." 

I  think  you  would  do  every  thing  to  avert  this  hard  neces- 
sity and  frightful  peril  from  the  worthy  M.  Hubert." 

"  I  will  avert  all  that  by  taking  upon  myself  the  avenging 
my  cousin.  It  is  my  right,  Monsieur  VAhbd;  I  know  the  duties 
of  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  if  I  had  learned  Latin.  You  may 
tell  her  so  from  me.  Let  her  sleep  in  peace ;  I  will  hold  my 
tongue  ;  and,  if  that  will  not  do,  I  will  fight." 

"  But,  Bernard,"  returned  the  Abb€  in  a  soft  and  insinuating 
tone,  "  think  of  the  attachment  your  cousin  has  for  M.  de  la 
Marche  ?*' 

"  Oh !  that  is  only  a  reason  the  more,"  I  cried,  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  rage.     And  I  turned  my  back  suddenly  upon  him. 

The  Abbfe  carried  the  whole  of  this  conversation  to  my  cousin. 
The  part  this  worthy  priest  had  to  play  was  very  embarrassing ; 
he  had  received  under  the  seal  of  confession,  a  confidence  to 
which  he  could  only  make  covert  allusions  in  his  conversations 
with  me.  Still  he  hoped,  by  means  of  these  delicate  innuendos, 
to  make  me  understand  the  crime  of  my  obstinacy,  and  to  lead 
me  to  a  loyal  renouncement.  He  augured  too  well  of  me; 
such  virtue  was  above  my  strength,  as  it  was  above  my  intel- 
ligence. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Soxx  days  passed  in  apparent  calmness.  £dm^  reported  her- 
self  suffering,  and  scarcely  left  her  chamber ;  M.  de  la  Marche 
came  almost  every  day,  his  chateau  being  situated  at  a  short 
distance.  I  held  him  more  and  more  in  aversion,  spite  of  the 
politeness  with  which  he  overwhelmed  me.  I  miderstood  no- 
thing of  his  affected  philosophy,  and  combated  it  with  the 
blindest  prejadices  and  the  coarsest  expressions  of  which  I  was 
capable.  The  only  thing  which  at  all  consoled  me  for  my 
secret  sufferings,  was  to  see  that  he  no  more  than  myself  was 
admitted  into  the  apartments  of  £dm^e. 

The  principal  event  of  this  week  was  the  installation  of  Pa- 
tience in  a  cottage  close  to  the  chateau.     Since  the  Abb6  Auber^ 
had  found  with  the  chevalier,  an  existence  which  protected  him 
from  ecclesiastical  persecutions,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
see  his  friend  the  cenobite  in  secret.     He  had  then  earnestly 
oitreated  him  to  quit  his  dwelling  in  the  woods,  and  to  draw 
nearer  to  him.     Patience  had  required  a  great  deal  of  persuasion. 
So  many  years  passed  in  solitude  had  produced  such  an  attach- 
ment to  the  tower  of  Gazeau  that  he  hesitated  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  society  of  his  friend.     Moreover,  he  said  that  the 
Abb^  was  about  to  be  corrupted  in  his  commerce  with  the  great ; 
that  soon,  though  unknown  to  himself,  he  would  submit  to  the 
influence  of  his  old  ideas,  and  that  he  would  grow  cold  towards 
the  holy  cause.     It  is  true  that  Edmee  had  gained  the  heart  of 
Patience,  and  that  in  offering  him  a  small  habitation  belonging 
to  her  father,  situated  in  a  picturesque  ravine,  on  the  confines  of 
the  park,  she  had  pressed  it  upon  him  with  sufficient  grace  and 
delicacy  not  to  woimd  his  sensitive  pride.     It  was  in  the  endea- 
vour to  terminate  this  grand  negociation,  that  the  Abb6  had  re- 
paired to  the  tower  of  Gazeau  with  Marcasse,  on  the  evening, 
when,  detained  by  the  storm,  they  had  given  asylum  to  £dm6e 
and  me.     The  fnghtiul  scene  which  followed  out  amv^  ^^^^v^iii 
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the  doubts  of  Patience.  Inclined  to  Pythagorean  ideas,  he  had 
a  horror  of  shedding  blood.  The  death  of  a  deer  drew  tears 
from  his  eyes,  as  from  those  of  the  Jacques  of  Shakespeare ; 
with  much  greater  reason,  human  murders  were  impossible  for 
him  to  contemplate,  and  from  the  moment  that  the  tower  of 
Oazeau  had  been  the  spectacle  of  two  tragical  deaths,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  sullied,  and  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
pass  another  night  within  its  walls.  He  followed  us  to  Sainte- 
Severe,  and  quickly  allowed  his  philosophical  scruples  to  be 
overcome  by  the  seductions  of  Edm^e.  The  maisonnette,  the 
occupation  of  which  was  pressed  upon  him,  was  sufficiently 
humble  not  to  make  him  blush  for  it  as  a  surrender  of  his  dis- 
like to  the  habits  of  civilization.  He  found  a  solitude  less  pro- 
found than  at  the  tower  of  Gazeau ;  but  the  frequent  visits  of 
the  Abbe,  and  those  of  Edmee,  did  not  leave  him  the  right  to 
complain. 

Here  the  narrator  interrupted  his  recital  anew,  to  lay  before  us 
the  character  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat. 

"  Edm^e,"  said  he,  "  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  this  is  not 
the  language  of  partiality, was,  in  the  midst  of  her  modest  obscurity, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  women  France  ever  produced.  To  have 
been  spoken  of  and  extolled  among  all,  there  was  only  wanting 
the  desire  or  the  necessity  of  making  herself  known  to  the  world. 
But  she  was  happy  in  her  family,  and  the  sweetest  simplicity 
was  as  a  crown  to  her  talents  and  rare  virtues.  She  was  as  un- 
conscious of  her  own  merit  as  I  was  myself  ignorant  of  it  at  that 
time,  when,  like  an  eager  brute,  I  only  saw  her  with  the  eyes  of 
my  body,  and  believed  that  I  loved  her  because  she  was  beauti- 
ful. It  must  be  confessed  that  her  affianced  M.  de  la  Marche, 
scarcely  understood  her  better.  He  had  developed  the  faint  in- 
telligence with  which  he  was  gifted  in  the  cold  school  of  Voltaire 
and  Helvetius. 

Edm^e  had  enlightened  her  vast  intellect  with  the  brilliant 
declamations  of  Jean-Jacques.  The  time  came  when  I  under- 
stood Edm^e ;  the  time  when  M.  de  La  Marche  could  have 
understood  her  never  arrived. 

.    Edm^e,  deprived  of  her  mother  from  the  cradle,  and  abandoned 
^  Aer  jroung  inspirationa  by  a  father  full  of  trust  and  goodness. 
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thofogh  somewbat  ncglectfiil,  bad  done  neaiiy  eTery  tiling  for 
herself.     The  Abb6  Aubeit,  who  had  directed  her  from  her  first 
commimion,  had  not  among  her  Taried  reading  proscribed  the 
philosophy  which  bad  influenced  himself.     Finding  around  her 
neither  contradiction  nor  discussion,  for,  the  idol  of  her  father, 
she  led  him  in  all  things,  £dm^  had  remained  fadthful  to  prin- 
ciples apparently  opposed :  to  philosophy « which  prepares  the  ruin 
of  Christianity,  and  to  Christianity  which  prohibits  the  spirit  of 
enquiry.     To  explain  this  contradiction,  you  must  carry  your  re- 
collection back  to  what  I  told  you,  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
Abb^  Aubert  by  the  profession  of  fadth  of  the  Savoyard  vicar. 
MoreoTer,  you^iaTe  not  to  be  told  that,  in  poetic  souls,  mysticism 
and  doubt  equally  reign.  Jean-Jacques  was  a  brilliant  and  magni- 
ficent  example  of  this  ;  and  you  know  what  sympathies  he  aroused 
among  the  priests  and  the  nobility,  even  while  rebuking  them  with 
severity.    What  miracles  may  not  conviction  effect,  aided  by  a 
sublime  eloquence  !  £dm€e  had  drunk  at  this  quickening  source, 
with  all  the  avidity  of  an  ardent  suul.  In  her  rare  visits  to  Paris, 
she  had  sought  for  sympathy  in  souls  like  her  own.     But  she  had 
found  so  much  obscurity,  so  much  splitting  of  straws,  so  little 
agreement,  and  above  all,  and  in  spite  of  the  fashion,  so  many 
indestructible  prejudices,  that  she  returned  with  added  love  to 
her  solitude,  and  her  poetic  reveries  beneath  the  old  oaks  of  her 
park.     She  already  spoke  of  these  delusions,  and  refused  mth  a 
good  sense  beyond  her  age,  and  perhaps  beyond  her  sex,  every 
occasion  of  direct  communication  with  those  philosophers  whose 
writings  formed  her  intellectual  life.     "  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
sybarite,"  she  would  say,  smiling.     "  I  like  better  to  breath  a 
bouquet  arranged  in  a  vase  for  me  every  morning,  than  to  go  and 
seek  it  in  the  midst  of  thorns,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.** 

What  she  said  of  her  sybaritism  was  however  but  a  figure  of 
speech.  Brought  up  in  the  fields,  she  was  strong,  active,  coura- 
geous, and  cheerful ;  uniting  to  all  the  graces  of  delicate  beauty 
the  energy  of  physical  and  moral  health.  She  was  a  proud  and 
intrepid  young  girl,  no  less  than  a  gentle  and  affable  hostess. 
I  often  found  her  haughty  and  disdainful ;  Patience  and  the  poor 
people  of  the  country  ever  found  her  humble  and  gracious, 
Eim6e  loved  the  poets  almost  as  much  aa  shQ  le^^i^^  ^^ 
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spiritual  philosophers ;  she  always  walked  book  in  hand.  One 
day  when  Tasso  was  her  companion,  she  met  Patience,  and, 
according  to  custom,  he  eagerly  enquired  the  author  and  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  necessary  that  £dm^  should  make  him  understand 
the  history  of  the  crusades  ;  this  was  not  difficult.  Thanks  to  the 
recitals  of  the  Abb^,  and  to  the  prodigious  memory  of  Patience 
for  facts,  he  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  groimdwork 
of  general  history.  But  what  he  found  difficulty  in  seizing,  was 
the  resemblance  and  yet  the  difference  between  epic  poetry  and 
history.  At  first  he  was  indignant  at  the  fictions  of  poets,  and 
pretended  that  such  impostures  should  never  have  been  allowed. 
Then,  when  he  understood  that  epic  poetry,  far  from  leading 
generations  into  error,  gave  in  a  greater  degree,  eternal  duration 
to  the  glory  of  heroic  deeds,  he  demanded  why  aU  important 
facts  had  not  been  sung  by  the  bards,  and  why  the  history  of 
humanity  had  not  found  a  popular  form,  which  might,  without 
the  aid  of  learning,  be  engraven  on  all  memories.  He  begged 
Edm4e  to  explain  to  him  a  stanza  of  the  Jerusalem ;  he  was 
pleased  with  it,  and  she  read  him  a  canto  in  French.  Some  days 
later,  she  made  him  acquainted  with  a  second,  and  Patience  soon 
knew  the  whole  poem.  He  was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  this  heroic 
recital  was  popular  in  Italy,  and  tried,  in  recalling  it,  to  give  it 
an  abridged  form  in  rough  prose ;  but  he  had  no  memory  for 
words.  Agitated  by  his  lively  impressions,  a  thousand  grand 
images  passed  before  his  eyes.  He  expressed  them  in  improvi- 
sations in  which  his  genius  triumphed  over  the  barbarity  of  his 
language ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  recall  what  he  had 
once  said.  One  might  have  written  to  his  dictations,  but  even 
that  would  have  done  no  good ;  for,  had  he  succeeded  in  reading 
it,  his  memory,  being  only  exercised  in  argument,  would  never 
have  been  able  to  preserve  any  fragment  whatever,  that  had  once 
been  subjected  to  verbal  precision.  He  nevertheless  quoted  con- 
siderably, and  his  language  was  occasionally  sublime  as  that  of 
the  Hebrew  poets ;  but,  beyond  certain  expressions  which  he 
affected,  and  a  number  of  short  sentences  which  he  foimd  means 
to  appropriate,  he  had  retained  nothing  of  the  pages,  so  often 
read  to  him  again  and  again,  and  to  which  he  always  listened 
wjeh  the  same  emotion  as  on  their  first  hearing.     It  was  a 
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true  pleasure  to  watch  the  effect  of  poetical  beauties  upon  this 
powerful  organization.  By  degrees,  the  Abb^,  Edm^e  and,  eventu- 
ally, myself,  succeeded  in  making  him  acquainted  with  Homer  and 
Dante.  He  was  so  struck  with  the  events  recorded  by  this 
last,  that  he  could  make  an  analysis  of  the  Divina  Comm^dia 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  without  forgetting  or  transposing 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  journey,  encounters,  and  emotions 
of  the  poet;  there  his  power  ended.  When  he  endeavoured 
to  examine  some  of  the  expressions  which  had  so  charmed  him 
as  he  listened  to  them,  he  gave  forth  an  abundance  of  metaphors 
and  images  bordering  upon  delirium.  This  initiation  of 
Patience  into  poetry,  marked  an  epoch  of  transformation  in  his 
life ;  it  gave  him  in  dreams  the  action  which  his  real  existence 
wanted.  He  contemplated  in  his  magic  mirror  gigantic  com- 
bats, whose  heroes  were  ten  cubits  high ;  he  understood  love, 
which  he  had  never  known ;  he  combated,  he  loved,  he 
vanquished,  he  enlightened  the  people,  gave  peace  to  the 
world,  redressed  the  wrongs  of  human  nature,  and  built  temples 
to  the  great  spirit  of  the  universe.  He  saw  in  the  starry  hea- 
vens aU  the  gods  of  Olympus,  the  fathers  of  primitive  huma- 
nity ;  he  read  in  the  constellations,  the  history  of  the  golden 
age,  and  that  of  the  ages  of  brass ;  he  heard  in  the  winds  of 
winter,  the  songs  of  Morven,  and  hailed  in  the  stormy  clouds 
the  spectres  of  Fingal  and  Comala. 

"  Before  I  knew  the  poets,"  he  said  in  his  latter  years,  "  I 
was  like  a  man  in  whom  a  sense  is  wanting.  I  saw  clearly  that 
this  sense  was  necessary,  since  so  many  things  solicited  its  exer- 
cise. I  walked  alone  through  the  night,  in  imrest,  asking  why 
I  could  not  sleep,  why  I  had  so  much  pleasure  in  gazing  at  the 
stars,  which  I  could  not  draw  down  to  me  in  this  contempla- 
tion ;  why  my  heart  suddenly  beat  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  cer- 
tain colours,  or  grew  sad  to  tears  at  certain  sounds.  But  I 
quickly  consoled  myself  in  the  assurance  that  my  folly  was 
sweet,  and  would  rather  have  ceased  to  exist  than  have  given 
it  up.  Now  it  suffices  me  to  know  that  the  same  things  have 
been  thought  beautiful  in  all  times,  and  by  all  intelligent  men — 
to  understand  what  they  are,  and  in  what  they  are  useful  to 
mankind.    I  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  there  is  no  fto^et^  no 
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cloud,  no  breath  of  air,  which  has  not  courted  the  attention,  and 
moved  the  heart  of  other  men,  even  to  the  receiving  a  name  re- 
spected among  all^people.  Since  I  have  learned  that  it  is  permitted  to 
man,  without  degradation  to  his  intellect,  to  people  the  universe 
and  to  explain  it  in  his  dreams,  I  live  entirely  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  imiverse ;  and  when  the  sight  of  social  miseries 
and  crimes  breaks  my  heart  and  overturns  my  reason,  I  throw 
myself  into  my  dreams ;  I  say  to  myself,  that,  since  all  men 
have  agreed  in  loving  the  works  of  God,  so  they  will  some 
day  agree  in  loving  one  another.  I  imagine  that,  firom  father 
to  son,  education  advances  to  perfection.  Perhaps  I  am  the 
first  uneducated  man  who  has  divined  that  of  which  he  had 
no  idea  commimicated  from  without.  Perhaps  also,  many  others 
before  me  have  been  disquieted  at  what  was  passing  within 
them,  and  have  died  without  finding  the  clue.  Poor  creatures 
that  we  are  !"  added  Patience  ; ' "  they  forbid  us  neither  excess  in 
physical  labour,  nor  in  wine,  nor  in  any  debauch  which  may 
destroy  our  intelligence.  There  are  people  who  pay  dear  for 
the  labour  of  our  arms,  so  that  the  poor,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
their  family,  labour  beyond  their  strength;  there  are  public 
houses,  and  other  places  still  more  dangerous,  whence  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  said,  derives  its  revenue ;  there  are  also  priests  who 
mount  into  the  pulpits  to  tell  us  what  we  o^^e  to  the  lord  of  our 
village,  but  never  what  the  lord  of  the  village  owes  to  us.  There 
are  no  schools  where  they  teach  us  our  rights,  or  where  they 
teach  us  to  distinguish  our  true  and  honest  wants  from  those 
which  are  disgraceful  and  fatal ;  where  they  teach  us,  in  short, 
what  we  can  and  ought  to  think  about,  when  we  have  toiled  all 
the  day  for  the  gain  of  another,  and  when  we  are  seated  in  the 
evening  on  the  threshold  of  our  cottages,  watching  the  red  stars 
rise  above  the  horizon." 

Thus  reasoned  Patience  ;  and  believe  me  that  in  translating 
his  words  into  our  methodical  language,  I  deprive  them  of  all 
their  grace,  passion,  and  energy.  But  who  could  render  the 
style  of  Patience  ?  His  language  belonged  only  to  himself ;  it 
was  a  mixture  of  the  unadorned  but  vigorous  dialect  of  the 
peasant,  and  of  the  boldest  metaphors  of  the  poet,  to  which  he 
would  himself,  give  a  still  bolder  and  higher  flight.  .  To  this 
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idiomatic  mixtuie,  his  synthetic  mind  gave  order  and  method. 
An  inconceiTable  natural  richness  made  up  for  the  brevity  of  his 
habitual  ezpreaaion.  One  should  have  seen  the  hardy  struggle 
of  his  will  and  conviction  with  the  impotence  of  his  formidas  ; 
no  other  than  himself  could  have  come  out  of  it  with  honour ;  and 
I  assure  jou  that  for  those  who  would  accord  something  more 
serious  than  laughter  to  his  solecisms  and  boldness,  there  was  in 
this  man  matter  for  the  most  grave  observations  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind,  and  for  the  most  tender  admi. 
ration  of  prindtive  moral  beauty. 

At  the  period  when  I  thoroughly  comprehended  Patience,  I 
bad  with  him  a  sympathetic  tie  in  my  exceptional  destiny.  Like 
him,  I  had  been  uneducated;  like  him,  I  had  sought  from 
without  for  the  explanation  of  my  being,  as  one  seeks  the  clue 
to  an  enigma.  Thanks  to  the  fortuitous  circumstances  of  birth 
and  wealth,  I  had  arrived  at  a  complete  development,  while 
Patience  struggled  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  in  the  shades  of  an 
ignorance  from  which  he  neither  coidd  nor  would  emerge ;  but 
this  was  only  a  reason  the  more  for  my  admiration  of  his  power- 
ful organization  which  guided  itself  more  boldly  by  the  aid  of 
its  feeble  and  instinctive  light,  than  I  by  the  light  of  all  the 
torches  of  science,  and  which  moreover  had  not  a  single  evil 
disposition  to  overcome,  whilst  I  had  all. 

But,  at  the  period  at  which  I  am  to  take  up  this  recital^ 
Patience  was,  to  my  eyes,  nothing  more  than  a  grotesque  person- 
age, an  object  of  amusem^t  for  Edm^e,  and  of  charitable  com- 
passion for  the  Abb6  Aubert  When  they  spoke  to  me  of  him 
in  a  serious  tone,  I  no  longer  understood  them,  and  imagined 
that  they  chose  this  subject  as  a  sort  of  parabolical  text  to  de- 
monstrate  to  me  the  advants^es  of  education,  the  necessity  of 
taking  to  it  in  good  time,  and  the  useless  regrets  of  an  im- 
cnltivated  old  age. 

I  often  rambled  in  the  underwood  by  which  his  house  was 
surrounded,  because  I  had  seen  Edmte  repair  thither  across  the 
park,  and  because  1  hoped  to  obtain,  by  surprise,  a  tite-^t^te 
with  her  on  her  return.  But  she  was  always  accompanied  by 
the  Abb^,  sometimes  even  by  her  father ;  and,  if  she  remained 
alone  with  the  old  peasant,  he  invariably  escorted  Tier  \o  Xke 
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cMteau.  Often,  hidden  among  the  foliage  of  an  enormous  yew- 
tree  which  spread  its  numerous  arms  and  pendant  branches  a 
few  paces  distant  from  the  cottage,  I  saw  Edm^e  seated  on  the 
threshold,  book  in  hand,  while  Patience  listened  with  his  arms 
crossed,  his  head  bowed  upon  his  chest,  and  apparently  absorbed 
in  the  effort  of  attention.  I  imagined  then  that  Edmee  was 
trying  to  teach  him  to  read,  and  I  thought  her  foolish  to  persist 
in  so  hopeless  an  education.  But  she  was  beautiful  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  beneath  the  golden  vine-leaves  of  the  cottage, 
and  I  contemplated  her,  sajring  to  myself,  that  she  was  mine, 
and  swearing  that  I  would  never  yield  her  either  to  force  or 
persuasion,  let  who  would  endeavour  to  make  me  renounce 
her. 

For  some  days  my  endurance  had  been  taxed  to  the  last 
degree ;  I  found  no  other  means  of  alleviating  my  sufferings 
than  that  of  drinking  freely  at  supper,  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
stupified  at  that  hour,  so  grievous,  so  himiiliating  to  me,  when 
she  quitted  the  salon,  after  having  embraced  her  father,  given 
her  hand  to  M.  de  la  Marche  to  kiss,  and  said  in  passing 
before  me  :  '^  Good  night,  Bernard !"  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  convey :  To-day  has  come  to  an  end  like  yesterday,  and 
to-morrow  will  finish  as  to-day.  It  was  in  vain  that  J  seated 
myself  in  the  arm-chair  nearest  to  the  door,  so  that  she  could 
not  go  out  without  her  dress  touching  mine ;  I  never  ob- 
tained any  thing  more,  and  I  did  not  advance  my  hand  in 
solicitation  of  hers,  for  she  would  have  given  it  to  me  with  a 
negligent  air,  and  I  do  believe  I  shotdd  have  crushed  it  in 
my  anger. 

Thanks  to  the  copious  libations  of  the  supper,  I  succeeded  in 
intoxicating  myself  silently   and  sadly.      I   ensconced  myself 
forthwith  in  my  favourite  arm-chair,  and  remained  gloomy  and 
drowsy,  till  the  fumes  of  the  wine  being  dissipated,  I  went  into 
the  park  to  walk  with  my  mad  dreams  and  sinister  projects. 
They  did  not  seefn  to  observe  this  gross  habit.    So  much  good- 
ness and  forbearance-^as  shewn  towards  me  by  the  family  that 
they  feared  to  make  the  most  simple  observation  that  might  give 
me  paw  ;  hut  they  had  not  failed  to  remark  my  disgraceful  passion 
^or  wine,  and  the  priest  had  noticed  it  to  "Edrnfee.    One  evening, 
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at  supper,  she  looked  at  me  several  times  fixedly  with  a  sin- 
gular expression.  I  returned  her  look,  hoping  that  she  would 
provoke  me ;  but  we  were  quit  for  an  exchange  of  malevolent 
glances.  On  leaving  the  table,  she  said  to  me  very  quickly,  in 
a  whisper,  and  in  an  imperious  tone :  "  Correct  yourself  of 
drinking,  and  learn  all  that  the  Abbe  would  teach  you." 

This  order,  and  the  tone  of  authority  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered, far  from  giving  me  hope,  appeared  so  revolting,  that  all 
my  timidity  was  overcome  in  a  moment.  I  waited  for  the  hour 
when  she  ascended  to  her  chamber,  and  went  out  a  little  before, 
that  I  might  meet  her  upon  the  staircase. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  I,  "  that  I  am  the  dupe  of  your  false- 
hood, and  do  not  clearly  perceive  that  you  have  ridiculed  me  as 
a  fool  during  the  month  I  have  been  here  without  your  address- 
ing  me  with  a  word  ?  You  have  told  me  a  lie,  and  now  you 
despise  me,  because  I  was  honest  enough  to  believe  you." 

"  Bernard,"  she  replied  in  a  cold  tone,  "  this  is  neither  the 
place  nor  the  hour  for  an  explanation." 

**  Oh !  I  know  well,"  I  returned,  "  that  the  place  and  the 
hpur  will  never  come  according  to  you ;  but  I  shall  know  how 
to  find  both ;  never  doubt  me.  You  told  me  that  you  loved 
me ;  you  threw  your  arms  round  my  neck  and  said  to  me,  while 
you  embraced  me,  I  feel  your  lips  upon  my  cheek  now  :  '  Save 
me,  and  I  swear  by  the  gospel,  by  my  hpnour,  by  the  memory 
of  my  mother  and  your  own,  that  I  will  be  yours,'  I  know 
very  well  that  you  said  all  that  because  you  dreaded  my 
power ;  and  here  I  know  that  you  fly  me  because  you  dread 
my  right.  But  you  will  gain  nothing  by  it ;  I  swear  that  you 
shall  not  amuse  yourself  with  me  for  long." 

**  I  will  never  be  yours,"  she  replied  with  a  coldness  more 
and  more  freezing,  **  if  you  do  not  change  your  language,  your 
manners,  and  your  sentiments.  Such  as  you  are,  I  have  no  fear 
of  you.  I  might,  when  you  appear  to  me  good  and  generous, 
yield  to  you  half  through  fear  and  half  through  sympathy ; 
but  from  the  moment  when  I  cease  to  love  you,  I  no  longer 
fear  you.  Improve,  instruct  yourself,  and  we  shall  see." 
.  "  Very  well,"    said  I;   "  here  is  a  promise  I  imdeiStoA^  \ 
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shall  act  in  consequence,  and  not  being  able  to  find  happiness, 
will  have  vengeance." 

"  Avenge  yourself  as  you  please,"  she  replied,  "  that  will 
only  make  me  despise  you." 

Speaking  thus,  she  drew  a  paper  from  her  bosom,  and  quietly 
burned  it  in  the  flsune  of  her  taper. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  burning  a  letter  I  had  written  to  you,"  she  returned. 
"  I  wished  to  make  you  listen  to  reason,  but  it  is  useless ;  there 
is  no  explaining  oneself  with  brutes." 

"You  shall  give  me  that  letter!"  I  cried,  throwing  myself 
upon  her,  and  endeavouring  to  seize  the  lighted  paper.  But  she 
drew  it  back  quickly,  and  courageously  extinguishing  it  in  her 
hand,  threw  the  light  at  my  feet,  and  made  her  escape  in  the 
dark.  I  followed  her  in  vain.  She  gained  the  door  of  her 
apartment  before  me,  and  closed  it.  I  heard  the  bolts  drawn, 
^d  the  voice  of  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  enqidring  of  her  yoimg 
mistress  the  cause  of  her  alarm. 

,    "  It  is  nothing,"  replied  the  trembling  voice  of  Edm^e,  '*  it 
is  only  fun." 

I  descended  to  the  garden  and  traversed  the  paths  at  an  im- 
moderate  pace.  To  this  fury  succeeded  the  most  profound  sad- 
ness. Edm^e,  proud  and  audacious,  appeared  to  me  more 
beautiful,  more  desirable  than  ever.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
desires  to  feed  and  strengthen  upon  resistance.  I  felt  that  I 
had  offended  her,  that  she  no  longer  loved  me,  that  perhaps  she 
might  never  love  me  again,  and,  without  renouncing  the  criminal 
resolution  of  possessing  her  by  force,  I  gave  way  to  the  grief 
which  her  hatred  caused  me.  I  leaned  at  hazard  against  a  dark 
wall,  and  hiding  my  head  in  my  hands,  burst  into  sobs  of  de- 
spair. My  powerful  chest  heaved,  and  my  tears  flowed  against 
my  will ;  I  could  have  roared,  and  bit  my  handkerchief  that  I 
might  not  yield  to  the  temptation.  The  doleful  sound  of  my 
stifled  cries  attracted  the  attention  of  some  one  who  was  praying 
in  the  chapel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  against  which  I  had 
leaned  by  chance.  A  gothic  window,  ornamented  with  its  rich 
ii'etrwork  of  stone  surmoimted  by  a  trefoil,  was  situated  imme- 
diately  above  the  level  of  my  head. 
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"  Who  is  there  ?"  asked  a  pale  figure,  upon  which  an  ohlique 
ray  of  the  rising  moon  threw  its  light. 

Recognising  Edmee,  I  desired  to  withdraw ;  hut  she  passed 
her  heautiful  arm  through  the  grating  and  seized  me  hy  the  collar 
of  my  coat  as  she  said : 

"  Why  are  you  weeping,  Bernard  ?'' 

I  yielded  to  this  gentle  violence,  half  ashamed  that  I  had 
let  the  secret  of  my  weakness  escape,  half  enchanted  to  find 
that  Edm^e  was  not  insensihle  to  it. 

"  What  grief  have  you  then  ?"  she  continued.  "  Who  can 
draw  such  sohs  from  you  ?" 

"  You  despise,  you  hate  me,  and  yet  you  ask  why  I  suffer, 
why  I  am  enraged  ?'* 

"It  is  rage  then  that  makes  you  weep?"  she  said,  withdrawing 
her  arm. 

"  It  is  rage  and  something  more,"  I  replied. 

*'  But  what  then  ?''  said  Edm^e. 

"  I  know  not ;  perhaps  grief,  as  you  said.  The  fact  is  that 
I  suffer ;  my  heart  is  hreaking,  I  must  quit  you,  Edm^e,  I 
must  go  and  live  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  I  cannot  remain 
here." 

"  Why  do  you  suffer  so  much  ?  Explain  yourself,  Bernard ; 
the  opportunity  for  our  explanation  has  arrived." 

"  Yes,  with  a  wall  hetween  us.  I  can  conceive  that  you  have 
no  feax  of  me  here.*' 

"  And  yet  I  show  you  nothing  hut  interest,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  was  I  not  affectionate  an  hour  ago,  when  there  was  no  wall 
hetween  us." 

"  I  think  you  are  not  afraid,  Edm^e,  because  you  have  always 
the  means  of  escaping  from  danger,  or  entrapping  people 
with  your  fine  words.  Ah !  they  told  me  rightly  that  all  women 
were  liars,  and  that  none  were  to  he  loved.'' 

"Who  told  you  that?  your  uncle  Jean,  your  uncle  Gaucher, 
or  your  grandfather  Tristan  ?" 

"  Jeer  me  as  nmch  as  you  please !  It  is  not  my  fault  that  I 
was  brought  up  among  those  men.  But  yet  they  might  some- 
tunes  say  what  was  true.'' 
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"Bernard,  shall  I  tell  you  why  they  believed  all  women 
Hars  ?" 

"  Say  on." 

"  Because  they  employed  violence  and  tyranny  with  beings 
weaker  than  themselves.  Whenever  a  man  makes  himself  feared, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  being  deceived.  When,  in  your  childhood, 
Jean  struck  you,  did  you  never  avoid  his  brutal  comrections  by 
concealing  your  errors  ?" 

"  That  is  true ;  it  was  my  only  resource." 

"  Cunning  then,  if  not  the  right,  is  at  least  the  resource  of 
the  oppressed.     Do  you  not  feel  it  to  be  so  ?'* 

'*  I  feel  that  I  love  you,  and  that  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  deceive  me." 

"  And  who  tells  you  that  I  deceive  you  ?" 

"  You  have  deceived  me  ;  you  have  told  me  that  you  love  me, 
when  you  do  not  love  me." 

"  I  loved  you,  because  I  saw  you,  divided  between  detestable 
principles  and  a  generous  heart,  lean  towards  justice  and 
honesty.  And  I  love  you,  because  I  see  you  triumph  over  bad 
feelings,  and  that  your  wicked  inspirations  are  followed  by  the 
regrets  of  a  good  heart.  This  is  what  I  can  tell  you  before 
God,  with  my  hand  upon  my  conscience,  in  the  hours  when  I 
see  you  what  you  are.  There  are  other  moments  in  which  you 
seem  so  beneath  yourself,  that  I  no  longer  recognize  you,  and 
believe  that  I  cannot  love  you.  It  remains  with  you,  Ber- 
nard, you  can  prevent  me  from  ever  doubting  either  of  you  or 
myself." 

"  And  what  must  I  do  to  assure  that  ?" 

"  Correct  yourself  of  your  bad  habits,  open  your  ears  to  good 
advice,  your  heart  to  the  precepts  of  morality.  You  are  a  savage, 
Bernard,  but  be  sure  that  it  is  neither  your  awkwardness  at  a 
salutation,  nor  your  ignorance  how  to  turn  a  compliment,  which 
offends  me.  On  the  contrary,  this  roughness  would  be  a  great 
charm  in  my  eyes,  if  beneath  it  there  were  grand  ideas,  and 
noble  sentiments.  But  your  sentiments  and  ideas  are  like  your 
manners,  and  this  is  what  I  cannot  endure.  I  know  it  is  not 
jyouT  fault,  and,  if  I  see  you  resolved  to  improye,  I  shall  love 
Xou  as  much  through  your  defects  as  for  your  good  qualities. 
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Compassion  leads  to  affection ;  but  I  do  not  love  evil,  I  cannot 
love  it ;  and  if  you  cultivate  it  in  yourself,  instead  of  extirpating 
it,  I  cannot  love  you.     Do  you  understand  this  ?" 

"  No." 

"  How,  no  ?" 

'*  No,  I  tell  you.  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  evil  in  me.  If 
you  are  not  displeased  with  the  want  of  grace  in  my  limbs,  the 
want  of  whiteness  in  my  hands,  and  the  inelegance  of  my 
words,  I  know  of  nothing  which  you  should  hate  in  me.  I 
have  beard  bad  precepts  from  my  childhood,  but  I  have  not  ac- 
cepted them.  I  have  never  believed  that  it  was  allowable  to 
commit  bad  actions,  or  at  least  I  have  never  foimd  it  agreeable 
to  do  so.  When  I  have  done  evil,  it  has  been  from  necessity. 
I  always  hated  my  imcles  and  their  conduct.  I  do  not  like  to 
make  others  suffer ;  I  would  not  injure  any  one ;  I  despise 
money,  of  which  they  made  a  god  at  Hoche-Mauprat ;  I  know 
bow  to  be  sober,  and  I  could  drink  water  aU  my  life,  though 
I  love  wine,  if  I  must,  like  my  uncles,  shed  blood  to  procure  a 
good  supper.  Still  I  have  fought  with  them ;  I  have  drunk  with 
^em ;  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  Now  that  I  can  conduct  myself 
as  I  please,  to  whom  do  I  offer  wrong  ?  to  whom  do  I  wish  ill  ? 
Your  Abb^,  who  talks  to  me  of  virtue,  does  he  take  me  for  an 
assassin  and  a  thief?  Thus,  own  it,  Edm^e,  you  know  well 
that  I  am  honest ;  you  do  not  believe  me  wicked ;  but  I  dis- 
please you  because  I  have  no  wit,  and  you  love  M.  de  la 
Marche  because  he  knows  how  to  say  silly  nothings  for  which  I 
should  blush." 

"  And  if,  to  please  me,"  she  said  smiling,  after  having  listened 
to  me  with  great  attention,  and  without  drawing  back  the  hand 
I  had  taken  through  the  grating ;  "  if,  to  be  preferred  to  M.  de 
la  Marche,  you  must  acquire  wit,  as  you  call  it,  would  you  not 
do  so  ?" 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  I  replied,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion ;  ^'  perhaps  I  should  be  fool  enough  for  that,  for  I  do  not 
understand  the  power  you  bave  over  me ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great' weakness  and  a  great  folly." 

"  Why,  Bernard  ?" 

**  Because  a  woman  who  does  not  love  a  man  iot  \aa  ^q^\ 
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heart,  but  for  his  fine  wit,  is  not  worth  the  trouble  I  should  give 
myself.     This  is  how  it  appears  to  me.** 

She  preserved  silence  in  her  turn,  and  then  said  to  me,  press- 
ing my  hand :  "You  have  much  more  sense  and  wit  than  they  give 
^  you  credit  for.  You  oblige  me  to  be  altogether  sincere  with 
you,  and  to  avow  that,  for  what  you  are,  even  should  you  never 
improve,  I  have  for  you  an  esteem  and  friendship  which  will 
last  as  long  as  I  live.  Be  sure  of  this,  Bernard,  whatever  I  may 
tell  you  in  a  moment  of  anger,  for  you  know  that  I  am  hasty ;  it 
is  in  the  family.  The  blood  of  a  Mauprat  never  flows  so  tran- 
quilly as  that  of  any  other  human  being.  Spare  then  my  pride, 
you  who  know  so  well  what  pride  is ;  never  boast  to  me  of  ac- 
quired rights.  Affection  can  never  be  commanded,  it  must  be 
intreated  or  may  be  inspired !  make  me  love  you  always,  but 
never  say  that  I  am  obliged  to  love  you." 

"  That  is  just  indeed,"  I  replied ;  "  but  why  do  you  sometimes 
speak  to  me  as  though  I  were  forced  to  obey  you?  Why, 
this  evening,  did  you  forbid  me  to  drink,  and  order  me  to 
study  ?" 

"  Because,  if  one  cannot  command  an  affection  which  does 
not  exist,  one  can  at  least  command  one  that  does,  and  it  is 
because  I  am  sure  of  yours  that  I  command  it." 

"  That  is  right !"  I  cried  with  transport;  "I  have  then  the 
right  to  command  yours  also,  since  you  have  told  me  that  it  really 
existe. . . .  Edm4e,  I  command  you  to  embrace  me." 

"  Let  go,  Bernard,"  she  cried ;  "  you  will  break  my  arm. 
See,  you  have  hurt  it  against  the  grating." 

"Why  did  you  draw  back  from  me?"  I  asked,  covering  with 
my  lips,  the  slight  wound  which  I  had  made  in  her  arm.  "  Ah ! 
unfortunate  that  I  am !  Accursed  grating !  Edm6e,  if  you  will 
stoop  your  head,  I  can  embrace  you. . . .  embrace  you  as  my 
sister.     Edm^e,  what  do  you  fear  ?" 

"  My  good  Bernard,"  she  replied,  "  in  the  world  in  which  I 
live,  one  does  not  embrace  even  a  sister,  and  no  where  do  they 
embrace  in  secret.  I  will  embrace  you  before  my  father,  every 
day  if  you  will,  but  never  here." 

"  You  never  embrace  me  !"  I  cried  returning  to  my  accustomed 
^enzy,     ''And  your  promise  ?  and  my  rights  ?.,.." 
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**  If  we  marry. ..."  she  said  with  embarrassment,  "  when 
you  have  received  the  education  which  I  entreat  you  to  re- 
ceive..  . . ". 

"  Death  to  my  life !  you  are  mocking  me  !  Is  it  a  question 
of  marriage  between  us  ?  Not  at  all ;  I  will  have  none  of 
your  fortime,  I  have  said  so."  * 

"  My  fortune  and  yours  are  no  longer  divided,"  she  replied. 
**  Between  relations  so  near  as  we  are,  yours  and  mine  are  words 
without  value.  Never  would  the  thought  occur  to  me,  to  be- 
lieve you  avaricious.  I  know  that  you  love  me,  that  you  will 
labour  to  prove  it  to  me,  and  that  ihe  day  will  come  when  your 
love  will  no  longer  bring  me  fear,  because  I  shall  be  able  to  ac- 
cept it  in  the  face  of  men  and  heaven." 

"  If  that  be  your  intention,"  I  replied,  altogether  forgetting 
my  savage  transports  in  the  new  direction  she  gave  to  my 
thoughts, '' my  f position  is  very  different;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  must  have  time  for  reflection. ...  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
intended  this. ..." 

"  And  how  could  you  expect  I  shoxdd  intend  otherwise  ?"  she 
returned.  "  Is  not  a  woman  dishonoured  in  giving  herself  to 
any  other  than  her  husband  ?  I  would  not  be  dishonoured,  you 
Would  not  have  me  so,  you  who  love  me.  You  would  not  do 
me  such  an  irreparable  wrong.  If  you  could  cherish  this  inten- 
tion, you  would  be  my  most  deadly  enemy. ..."  1 

"  Stop,  Edm^e,  stop,'*  I  exclaimed  ;  "  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
about  my  intentions,  I  have  never  formed  a  resolution  concerning 
you.  I  have  had  nothing  but  desires,  and  never  have  I  thought 
of  you  without  losing  my  senses.  You  would  have  me  marry 
you,  and  why  ?  mon  Dieu  P* 

"  Because  a  woman  who  respects  herself  cannot  belong  even 
in  thought  to  a  man,  without  the  determination,  the  certainty  of 
being  his  for  ever.     Do  you  not  know  this  ?" 

"  There  are  so  many  things  I  know  nothing  about,  of  which  I 
have  never  thought !" 

"  Education  will  teach  you,  Bernard,  what  you  ought  to  think 
of,  as  most  interesting  to  you,  to  your  position,  your  duties, 
your    feelings.    You  see  clearly  neither  into  your  heart   nor 
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conscience.  I,  who  am  accustomed  to  question  and  govern  my- 
self in  everything,  how  could  you  desire  that  I  should  take  for 
my  master  a  man  obedient  to  instinct  and  guided  by  chance  ?" 

*'  For  a  master !  a  husband  !  Yes,  I  understand  that  you  could 
Hot  submit  your  whole  life  to  an  animal  like  me. . . .  But  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  do  itt. ...  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  trem-* 
bling !" 

"  You  must  think  of  it  notwithstanding,  Bernard ;  think  of  it 
well,  and,  when  you  have  done  so,  you  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
followmg  my  advice,  and  of  bringing  your  mmd  into  harmony 
with  the  new  position  upon  which  you  entered  when  you  left 
Roche-Mauprat :  when  you  have  recognised  this  necessity,  you 
will  tell  me,  and  then  we  will  form  several  necessary  reso- 
lutions." 

She  gently  withdrew  her  hands  from  between  mine,  and  I 
think  wished  me  good  night,  but  I  did  not  hear  her.  I  remained 
buried  in  my  thoughts,  and  when  I  raised  my  head  to  speak  to 
her,  she  was  no  longer  there.  I  went  into  the  chapel ;  she  had 
gone  back  to  her  chamber  by  a  gallery  which  commimicated  with 
her  apartments. 

I  returned  to  the  garden,  plunged  into  the  park,  and  remained 
there  all  night.  My  conversation  with  £dm4e  had  opened  a  new 
world  before  me.  Until  then  I  had  remained  the  man  of  Roche- 
Mauprat,  and  had  not  foreseen  tiiat  I  could  and  must  cease  to  be 
such  ;  save  the  habits  which  had  changed  with  circumstances,  I 
had  remained  in  the  narrow  circle  of  my  thoughts.  In  the  midst 
of  the  novelties  whi^jh  surrounded  me,  I  felt  myself  injured  by 
their  powerful  influence,  and  hardened  myself  in  secret  to  keep 
off  a  feeling  of  humiliation.  The  vulgar  advantages  of  life,  the 
indulgences  of  luxury,  had  no  other  charm  for  me  than  that  of 
novelty.  The  repose  of  the  body  wearied  me,  and  the  quiet  of 
this  house,  full  of  order  and  silence,  would  have  annihilated  me, 
if  the  presence  of  Edmee  and  the  storm  of  my  desires  had  not 
filled  it  with  agitation,  and  peopled  it  with  fantasies.  I  had  not 
wished  for  a  single  moment  to  become  the  owner  of  this  house, 
the  master  of  this  fortune,  and  I  had  just  heard,  with  pleasure, 
that  Edm^e  rendered  justice  to  my  disinterestedness.  Still,  I  re- 
pudiated  the  idea  of  associating  two  aims  so  dissimilar,  my  pas- 
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sion  and  my  interests.  I  wandered  in  the  park  a  prey  to  a 
thousand  uncertainties,  and  gained  the  open  coimtry  without 
perceiving  it.  The  night  was  magnificent.  The  ftiU  moon 
poured  her  flood  of  serene  light  upon  the  corn-fields  parched 
by  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  drooping  plants  raised  themselves 
upon  their  stalks,  every  leaf  seeming  to  respire  in  all  its  pores 
the  humid  freshness  of  the  night.  I  also  felt  this  soothing  in- 
fluence ;  my  heart  beat  strongly,  but  regularly.  I  was  inimdated 
with  a  vague  hope  ;  the  image  of  Edmee  floated  before  me  in 
the  paths  of  the  meadows,  but  no  longer  exciting  those  painful 
transports,  those  impetuous  aspirations,  which  had  hitherto  de- 
voured me. 

I  traversed  an  open  spot  in  which  groups  of  young  trees  here 
and  there  cut  the  green  levels  of  the  meadow.  Large  oxen  of  a 
perfect  white,  were  reposing  upon  the  short  herbage,  immovable, 
and  apparently  plunged  in  peaceful  contemplations.  Soft  hills 
ascended  towards  the  horizon,  where  their  velvet  heights  seemed 
to  play  in  the  pure  reflections  of  the  moon.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  felt  the  voluptuous  beauty,  and  the  subHme  inspi- 
ration of  the  night.  I  was  filled  with  an  indescribable  sensation 
of  happiness ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  for  the  first  time  also  I  saw  the 
moon,  the  hilloeks,  and  the  meadows.  I  remembered  to  have 
heard  Edmde  say  that  there  was  no  finer  spectacle,  than  that 
of  nature,  and  I  was  astonished  that  I  had  never  felt  it  before. 
For  some  moments  I  had  a  thought  of  falling  on  my  knees  and 
praying  to  God ;  but  I  feared,  lest  I  might  not  know  how  to 
address  Him,  lest  I  should  oflend  Him  by  ill-considered  prayers. 
Shall  I  confess  to  you  a  singular  fancy  which  arose  within  me 
like  an  infantine  revelation  of  poetic  love  in  the  midst  of  the 
chaos  of  my  ignorance  ?  The  moon  so  clearly  lighted  all  objects 
that  I  could  distinguish  the  smallest  flowers  in  the  turf.  A  little 
field-daisy  appeared  to  me  so  beautiful,  with  its  white  collar 
fringed  with  purple,  and  its  golden  calyx  full  of  diamonds  of  dew, 
that  I  gathered  it,  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  crying  in  a  delicious 
bewilderment :  "  It  is  thyself,  Edm^e  !  yes,  it  is  thyself,  here  thou 
art,  thou  dost  fly  from  me  no  longer !"  But  what  was  my  con- 
fusion when  on  rising,  I  saw  that  there  had  been  a  witness  to  my 
folly  !  Patience  stood  before  me. 
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I  was  so  annoyed  at  being  surprised  in  such  an  excess  of  ex- 
travagance, that  under  the  old  influence  of  my  cut-throat  habits,  I 
sought  my  knife  at  my  girdle ;  but  I  had  neither  girdle  nor 
knife.  My  silk- waistcoat  reminded  me  that  I  was  condemned 
to  kill  no  one.     Patience  smiled. 

"  Well  I  well !  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  sorcerer,  calmly 
and  gently  ;  "  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  all  about,  it  ?  I  am 
not  so  simple  that  I  cannot  understand ;  nor  so  old  that  I  can- 
not see  clearly.  Who  is  it  shakes  the  branches  of  my  yew-tree, 
whenever  that  holy  girl  is  seated  at  my  door  ?  Who  is  it  follows 
us  on  the  sly,  like  a  young  wolf  with  stealthy  step  among  the 
underwood,  when  I  conduct  the  dear  child  to  her  father  ?  And 
what  is  there  wrong  in  all  ^that  ?  You  are  both  young,  both 
handsome,  related,  and,  if  you  will,  you  may  become  a  worthy 
and  honest  man,  as  she  is  a  worthy  and  honest  girl." 

All  my  wrath  died  away  as  I  heard  Patience  speak  of  Edmee. 
I  had  so  great  a  desire  to  converse  about  her,  that  I  could  have 
heard  her  ill  spoken  of,  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
name  pronounced.  I  continued  to  walk  side  by  side  with  Pa- 
tience. The  old  man's  feet  were  naked  and  exposed  to  the 
dew.  It  is  trud,  that  it  was  so  long  since  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  shoes,  that  they  had  acquired  a  degree  of  callosity 
which  protected  them  from  all  injury.  His  whole  clothing  con- 
sisted of  a  coarse  shirt,  and  pantaloons  of  blue  linen,  which, 
for  want  of  braces,  fell  loose  upon  his  hips.  He  coxdd  not  en- 
dure any  confinement  in  his  clothes,  and  his  skin,  hardened  by 
the  Sim  and  wind,  was  sensible  neither  of  heat  nor  cold.  He 
was  seen  imtil  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age  to  go  bare 
headed  beneath  the  most  burning  sun,  and  with  his  waistcoat 
open  to  the  bitter  winds  of  winter.  Since  Edrn^e  had  attended 
to  all  his  wants,  he  had  arrived  at  a  certain  cleanliness ;  but  in 
the  disorder  of  his  toilette,  and  his  hatred  for  all  which  passed 
the  bounds  of  strict  necessity,  was  to  be  found,  save  the  inde- 
licacy, which  had  always  been  odious  to  him,  the  cynic  of  ancient 
days.  His  beard  shone  like  silver.  His  bald  head  was  so 
polished  that  the  moon  was  reflected  upon  it  as  in  water.  He 
walked  slowly,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  his  head  erect,  like  a 
man  who  surveys  his  dominions.     But  more  frequently  his  looks 
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were  directed  towards  Heaven,  and  he  interrupted  his  conver* 
sation  to  say  as  he  pointed  to  the  starry  vault.  "  See  there,  see 
how  beautiful  it  is."  He  was  the  only  peasant  whom  I  ever 
saw  admiring  the  heavens,  or  at  least  he  was  the  only  one 
whom  I  ever  heard  express  his  admiration. 

"  Why,  master  Patience,"  I  said  to  him,  "  do  you  say  that  I 
can  be  an  honest  man  if  I  will  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  I 
am  one  already  ?" 

"  Oh  !  do  not  be  vexed,"  he  replied ;  "  Patience  is  allowed 
to  say  any  thing.     Is  he  not  the  fool  of  the  castle  ?" 

**On  the  contrary,  Edm^e  pretends  that  you  are  its  sage." 
"  Does  she,  the  holy  child  of  God  ?     Well !    if  she  believes 
so,  I  will  act  wisely,  and  give  you  good  advice,  master  Bemsurd 
Mauprat.     Will  you  listen  to  it  ?" 

"  It  appears  that  every  body  here  takes  upon  himself  to  advise 
me.     Never  mind,  I  will  listen." 

You  are  in  love  with  your  cousin?'* 
You  are  very  bold  to  ask  me  such  a  question." 
It  is  not  a  question,  it  is  a  fact.     Well!    I  say  to  you, 
make  yourself  loved  by  your  cousin,  and  be  her  husband." 
And  why  do  you  shew  me  this  interest,  master  Patience  ?" 
Because  I  know  that  you  deserve  it." 
Who  told  you  so,  the  Abb^  r" 
•    "No." 
"  Edm^e  ?" 

"  A  little ;  and  still  she  is  not  much  in  love  with  you.     But 
that  is  your  fault." 
"How  so.  Patience?" 

"  Because  she  wishes  you  to  become  wise,  and  you  will  not. 
Ah !  if  I  were  your  age,  I,  poor  Patience,  and  if  I  could,  with- 
out suffocating  myself,  shut  myself  up  in  a  room  only  two  hours 
a  day,  and  if  all  those  about  me,  interested  themselves  in  my 
instruction !  if  they  said  to  me  :  '  Patience,  this  is  what  was 
done  yesterday;  Patience,  this  is  what  must  be  done  tomorrow.' 
But,  enough  !  I  must  find  out  every  thing  for  myself,  and  that 
takes  so  long  to  do,  that  I  shall  die  of  old  age  before  I  have 
learned  the  tenth  part  of  what  I  wish  to  know.     But,  listen, 
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I  have  yet  another  reason  why  I  desire  that  you  should  marry 
Edm^e  r 

"  What  is  it,  my  good  Patience  ?" 

''  It  is  that  M.  de  la  Marche  is  not  suited  to  her.  I  have 
told  her  so,  yes !  and  him  also,  and  the  Abb€,  and  every  body. 
He  is  not  a  man.  He  is  scented  like  a  whole  garden ;  but  I 
love  more  the  smallest  sprig  of  wild  thyme." 

"  By  my  faith !  I  do  not  like  him  any  better  myself.  But 
if  my  cousin  loves  him  ?  eh !  Patience  ?" 

"Your  cousin  does  not  love  him.  She  believes  him  good, 
she  believes  him  true ;  she  is  deceived,  and  he  deceives  her,  and 
every  one  else.  I  know  very  well  ttat  he  is  a  man  who  wants 
this,  (and  Patience  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart.)  He  is  a  man 
who  always  says :  I  love  virtue !  the  unfortimate,  the  wise,  the 
friends  of  the  human  race,  etc.,  etc.  Well !  I,  Patience,  know 
that  he  would  let  poor  people  die  of  hunger  at  the  gates  of 
his  chateau.  I  know  that  if  it  was  said  to  him :  '  Give  up 
your  chateau,  eat  black  bread,  give  up  your  possessions,  be  a 
soldier,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  misfortune  in  the  world, 
the  human  race,  as  you  say,  shall  be  saved ;'  that  man  would 
say :  '  I  thank  you,  I  am  lord  of  my  possessions,  and  I  am  not 
weary  of  my  chateau.'  Oh !  I  know  them  well,  these  false  philan- 
thropists I  How  different  it  is  with  Edm^e  !  you  do  not  know 
that !  You  love  her  because  she  is  beautiful  as  the  daisy  of  the 
field,  and  I  love  her  because  she  is  good  as  the  moon,  who  shines 
alike  on  every  one.  She  is  one  who  gives  all  that  she  has,  who 
will  not  wear  a  jewel,  because  the  gold  of  a  ring  might  support 
a  man  for  a  twelvemonth.  And  if  in  her  path,  she  meets  a 
little  child  with  wounded  feet,  she  takes  off  her  own  shoes  to 
give  them  to  the  child,  and  goes  barefooted  herself.  And  then, 
you  see  her  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  If  tomorrow,  the  vil- 
lagers of  Sainte-S^vere  were  to  seek  her  at  mass,  and  say  to 
her :  *  Demoiselle,  you  have  lived  long  enough  in  wealth  ;  give 
us  what  you  have,  and  work  in  your  turn.'  'That  is  but  fair, 
my  good  children,'  she  would  say,  and  gaily  would  she  lead  the 
flocks  to  the  fields !  Her  mother  was  the  same  ;  for,  I  knew 
her  when   she  was  as  young   as  Edm^Q   is  now;   and  your's 
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also.     She  was  a  good  woman,  charitable  and  jiist.     And  by 
what  they  say,  you  resemble  her." 

''  Alas  !  no,"  1  replied,  moved  to  tenderness  by  the  discourse 
of  Patience.     '*  For  I  know  neither  charity  nor  justice." 

"  You  have  had  no  opportunity  for  practising  them  yet ;  but 
they  are  written  on  your  heart,  I  am  sure.  They  say  I  am  a  sorcerer, 
and  in  some  measure  it  is  true.  I  know  a  man  directly  I  see  him. 
Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  one  day  upon  the  heath 
of  Valid^  ?  You  were  with  Sylvain,  and  I  was  with  Marcasse. 
You  told  me  that  an  honest  man  avenged  his  quarrels  himself. 
And  ci-propos  of  that.  Monsieur  Mauprat ;  if  you  are  not  content 
with  the  apologies  I  made  you  at  the  tower  of  Gazeau,  you  must 
say  so.  See,  there  is  no  one  here,  and  old  as  I  am,  I  have  still 
a  fist  as  strong  as  your  own  ;  we  can  give  one  another  some  good 
blows,  it  is  the  right  of  nature  ;  and,  though  I  do  not  approve  of 
it,  I  never  refuse  to  give  reparation  to  those  who  ask  for  it ;  I 
know  there  are  some  men  who  would  die  of  vexation  if  they 
were  not  avenged ;  and  I  who  now  speak  to  you,  have  needed 
more  than  fifty  years  to  forget  an  aflfront  I  once  received, . . .  and 
still  when  I  think  of  it,  my  hatred  for  the  nobility  is  aroused, 
and  I  accuse  myself  of  a  crime  in  having  forgiven  any  of 
them." 

"  I  am  fully  satisfied,  master  Patience,  and  feel  on  the  con- 
trary nothing  but  friendship  for  you." 

"  Ah !  that  is  because  I  have  the  ear  of  her  whom  you  love  ! 
Happy  period  of  youth !  Go,  Mauprat,  take  courage.  Follow 
tke  advice  of  the  abb^,  he  is  a  just  man.  Try  to  please  your 
cousin,  she  is  a  star  of  the  firmament.  Leam  the  truth ;  love 
the  people  ;  hate  those  who  hate  them ;  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
yourself  for  them. . . .  Listen,  listen  !. . . .  I  know  what  I  say, 
make  yourself  the  friend  of  the  people." 

"  Are  the  people  better  then  than  the  nobility.  Patience  ? 
In  good  faith,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  wisdom,  speak  the 
truth." 

"  The  peopjle  are  better  than  the  nobility,  because  the  nobility 
oppress  them  and  they  sufier!  But,  perhaps,  they  may  not 
always  siifier.  In  short,  you  must  know  it ;  you  see  those  stars  ? 
They  change  not,  they  will  be  in  the  same  place,  aad  ^bi^d 
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much  light  in  ten  thousand  years  as  they  shed  now ;  but  before 
a  hundred  years  are  over,  in  less  time  perhaps,  there  will  be 
many  changes  upon  the  earth.  Trust  a  man  who  reflects  upon 
truth,  and  who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  grand 
airs  of  the  powerful.  The  poor  have  suffered  enough ;  they  will 
turn  against  the  rich,  their  chateaux  will  fall,  their  estates  will  be 
despoiled.  I  shall  not  see  this,  but  you  will ;  there  will  be  ten 
cottages  where  this  park  now  stands,  and  ten  families  will  live 
upon  its  revenue.  There  will  be  no  more  of  servants  and  mas- 
ters, serfs  and  lords.  There  will  be  nobles  who  will  cry  aloud, 
and  who  will  yield  only  to  force,  as  your  uncles  would  have  done 
had  they  lived,  as  M.  de  la  Marche  will  do,  spite  of  his  fine 
speeches.  There  will  be  some  who  will  bear  themselves  gener- 
ously, like  Edm^e,  and  like  you,  if  you  listen  to  wisdom.  And 
then  it  will  be  good  for  Edmfee  that  she  should  have  a  man  for 
her  husband,  and  not  a  sprig  of  a  dandy.  It  will  be  good  that 
Bernard  Mauprat  should  know  how  to  drive  a  plough,  or  kill 
the  game  of  the  good  God,  for  the  support  of  his  family ;  for  old 
Patience  will  be  lying  beneath  the  sod  in  the  churchyard,  and 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  render  back  to  Edm^e  the  services  he 
has  received  from  her.  Do  not  laugh  at  what  I  tell  you,  young 
man ;  it  is  the  voice  of  God  which  speaks  thus.  Look  at  the 
heavens.  The  stars  exist  in  peace,  and^  nothing  deranges  their 
eternal  order.  The  great  do  not  eat  the  small,  and  none  preys 
upon  his  neighbour.  A  time  will  come  when  the  like  order 
shall  reign  among  men.  The  wicked  shall  be  scourged  by  the 
tempest  of  the  Lord.  Make  sure  of  your  ground.  Seigneur  Mau- 
prat, that  you  may  stand  firm  and  sustain  Edm^e ;  it  is  Patience 
who  warns  you ;  Patience,  who  desires  nothing  but  good.  But 
there  are  others  who  desire  evil,  and  the  good  must  make  them- 
selves strong." 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  cottage  of  Patience.  He  had 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  his  little  enclosure,  and  leaning  one  hand 
upon  the  bar,  and  gesticulating  with  the  other,  spoke  with 
energy.  His  glance  shone  like  a  flame,  his  forehead  was  bathed 
with  sweat ;  there  was  in  him  a  power  like  the  words  of  the  old 
prophets,  and  the  more  than  rural  simplicity  of  his  habiliments 
^e^  off'  the  Jiaughimesa  of  his   gesture  and   the  deep  feeling 
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and  impressiveness  of  his  voice.  The  French  revolution  has 
made  known  since  then  that  there  was  among  the  people  an  impe- 
tuoiis  eloquence,  and  an  implacable  logic ;  but  that  which  I 
witnessed  at  this  moment  was  so  new  to  me,  and  made  such  an 
impression  upon  me,  that  my  wild  and  boimdless  imagination 
allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  into  the  superstitious  terrors  of  child- 
hood. He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  I  replied  to  this  ap- 
peal with  more  of  alarm  than  sympathy.  The  sorcerer  of  the 
tower  of  Gazeau,  suspending  the  bleeding  owj  above  my  head, 
re-appeared  before  my  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


When,  overcome  with  fatigue,  I  woke  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, all  the  events  of  the  past  night  appeared  as  a  dream.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Edm^e,  in  speaking  of  becoming  my  wife, 
had  endeavoured  by  a  cunning  perfidy,  to  defer  my  hopes  to  an 
indefinite  period ;  and,  as  to  the  words  of  the  sorcerer,  I  could 
not  recall  them  without  a  feeling  of  profoimd  humiliation. 
Whatever  the  cause,  this  was  the  efiect  produced.  The  emo- 
tions of  that  day  had  left  in  me  an  inefiaceable  impression ;  I 
was  no  longer  the  man  of  the  past  evening,  and  I  could  never 
again  become  the  man  of  RochcrMauprat. 

It  was  late,  for  I  had  made  up  in  the  morning  for  the  hours 
of  my  wakefulness.  I  had  not  yet  risen,  when  I  heard  the 
hoofs  of  M.  de  la  Marchess  horse  sound  upon  the  pavement  of 
the  court  beneath.  He  came  every  day  to  this  house ;  every  day 
he  no  less  than  myself  had  access  to  Edm^e  ;  and  upon  this  day, 
the  very  day  after  that  on  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
nie  to  look  forward  to  her  hand,  he  deposited  his  insipid  kiss,  in 
anticipation  of  mine,  on  the  hand  which  belonged  to  me.  This 
thought  roused  all  my  doubts  anew.     How  co\i\4  fixate  wySSat 
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his  attentions  if  she  really  intended  to  mairy  another  ?  Perhaps 
she  dared  not  dismiss  him ;  perhaps  it  was  my  place  to  do  so. 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  customs  of  the  world  upon  which  I  had 
entered.  Instinct  advised  me  to  give  way  to  my  impetuous  in- 
spirations, and  instinct  spoke  loudly. 

I  dressed  in  haste,  and  entered  the  salon  pale  and  disordered. 
Edm^  was  pale  also.  The  morning  was  damp  and  fresh.  There 
was  a  fire  in  the  vast  chimney.  Half  reclining  in  a  low  chair,  she 
was  carelessly  warming  her  littie  feet.  It  was  the  cold  and  non- 
chalant attitude  which  she  had  maintained  during  the  days  of  her 
illness.  M.  de  la  Marche  was  reading  the  newspaper  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  As  I  saw  that  Edm^  was  more  affected 
than  myself  by  the  emotions  of  the  preceding  evening,  I  felt 
my  anger  give  way,  and  approaching  her,  seated  myself  noise- 
lessly, and  looked  at  her  with  tenderness. 

"  Is  that  you,  Bernard  ?"  she  said  to  me,  without  moving  or 
opening  her  eyes. 

Her  elbows  were  resting  upon  the  arms  of  her  chair,  with  the 
hands  gracefully  entwined  {beneath  her  chin.  At  this  period, 
and  in  almost  all  seasons,  women  went  with  their  arms  half  im- 
covered.  I  perceived  on  one  of  Edm^e's  a  small  strip  of  court- 
plaister,  the  sight  of  which  made  my  heart  beat.  It  covered 
the  slight  wound  I  had  caused  against  the  grating  of  the  case- 
ment. I  gently  raised  the  lace  which  fell  upon  her  elbow,  and 
emboldened  by  her  half  sleeping  state,  pressed  my  lips  to  this 
dear  wound.  We  were  in  sight  of  M.  de  la  Marche,  and  he 
saw  me,  as  I  had  designed.  I  burned  to  quarrel  with  him. 
Edm6e  trembled  and  blushed ;  but  quickly  assuming  an  air  of 
indolent  enjoyment,  said  to  me : 

"  Why,  Bernard,  you  are  as  gallant  this  morning  as  an 
abb^  of  the  court.  Did  you  not  perpetrate  some  madrigal  last 
night." 

I  was  singularly  mortified  at  this  raillery ;  but  returning  it 
with  assurance  on  my  own  part,  I  replied  : 

"  Yes,  I  perpetrated  one  last  night  at  the  window  of  the 
chapel ;  and  if  that  was  wrong  cousin,  it  was  your  fault." 

Say  that  it  was  the  fault  of  your  education,"  replied  she, 
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becoming  excited ;  and  she  was  never  more  beautiful  than  when 
her  pride  and  natural  vivacity  were  aroused. 

"  In  my  opinion  I  have  a  great  deal  too  much  education,"  I 
replied,  "  and  if  I  listened  more  to  my  natural  good  sense,  you 
would  not  rally  me  so  unmercifully." 

"  You  appear  to  be  waging  a  war  of  wit  and  metaphor  with 
Bernard,"  said  M.  de  la  Marche,  folding  his  journal  with  an 
air  of  indiflference,  and  drawing  towards  us. 

"  I  hold  her  quit,"  replied  I,  wounded  by  this  impertinence ; 
"  let  her  keep  her  wit  for  people  like  you." 

I  rose  to  face  him,  but  he  appeared  not  to  perceive  my  in- 
tention; and  leaning  his  back  against  the  mantel  piece  with 
inconceivable  assurance,  he  said,  as  he  leaned  towards  Edm^e, 
in  a  soft  and  almost  affectionate  voice  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  then  ?"  as  if  he  were  asking 
after  the  health  of  her  little  dog. 

"  Who  knows  ?*'  replied  Edm^e  in  the  same  tone  ;  then  rising, 
she  added  :  "  My  head  aches  too  much  for  me  to  remain  here. 
Give  me  your  arm  to  my  room." 

She  went  out  leaning  upon  him,  while  I  remained  stupified. 

I  waited  his  return,  resolved  to  insult  him  as  soon  as  he 
should  enter  the  salon ;  but  the  abb^  came  in,  and  soon  after 
my  uncle  Hubert.  They  commenced  speaking  upon  subjects 
altogether  unknown  to  me,  (and  this  was  the  case  with  nearly 
all  their  topics  of  conversation).  I  knew  not  what  to  do  to 
avenge  myself,  but  I  dared  not  betray  this  feeling  in  the  presence 
of  my  uncle.  I  felt  the  respect  I  owed  to  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality. Never  had  I  put  so  much  violence  upon  myself  at  Roche- 
Mauprat,  where  outrage  and  anger  manifested  themselves  spon- 
taneously. My  bitter  and  vengeful  thoughts  had  well  nigh  de- 
stroyed me.  Several  times  the  chevalier  remarking  the  altera- 
tion of  my  coimtenance,  asked  me  with  kindness  if  I  were  ill. 
M.  de  la  Marche  appeared  neither  to  perceive  nor  suspect  any 
thing  imcommon.  The  abb^  alone  examined  me  very  atten- 
tively. I  surprised  his  blue  eyes,  whose  natural  penetration 
was  veiled  beneath  habits  of  timidity,  fixed  upon  me  with  ap- 
prehension. The  abb^  did  not  like  me.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  his  gentle  and  joyous  manners  became  cold^  6^\\j^  oi  Vaa% 
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self,  whenever  he  addressed  me ;  I  even  remarked  that  his  face 
always  saddened  at  my  approach. 

Feeling  myself  ready  to  faint,  so  far  from  my  usual  habits 
and  so  much  beyond  my  strength  was  the  constraint  I  endured, 
I  went  into  the  park  to  throw  myself  upon  the  grass.  There 
was  my  refuge  in  all  my  troubles.  Its  large  oaks,  with  the  moss 
of  centuries  clinging  to  their  boughs,  its  wood  flowers  pale  and 
odorous,  emblems  of  hidden  griefs,  these  had  been  the  friends 
of  my  childhood ;  they  were  the  only  friends  I  had  found  the 
same,  in  social  as  in  savage  life.  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands ;  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  suffered  more  in  all  the  calamities  of 
my  existence,  though  I  experienced  many  severe  ones  in  its  after 
course,  and  taking  aU  into  consideration  ought  to  have  esteemed 
myself  happy,  on  quitting  the  rough  and  perilous  profession  of 
a  cut-throat,  to  find  so  many  unlooked  for  blessings ;  affection, 
solicitude,  wealth,  liberty,  instruction,  good  advice,  and  good 
examples.  But  it  is  inevitable,  in  passing  from  one  state  of  the 
soul  to  another,  even  from  bad  to  good,  from  grief  to  joy,  from 
fatigue  to  repose,  that  a  man  must  suffer;  and  that  in  this 
giving  birth  to  a  new  destiny,  all  the  springs  of  his  being  must  be 
stretched  almost  to  breaking.  Thus,  at  the  approach  of  simmier, 
the  sky  is  covered  with  heavy  clouds,  while  the  trembling  earth 
seems  ready  to  give  way  beneath  the  blasts  of  the  tempest. 

I  was  only  occupied  at  this  moment  in  seeking  some  means  of 
satisfying  my  hatred  against  M.  de  la  Marche,  without  betraying, 
or  even  allowing  suspicion  to  be  excited  concerning  the  myste- 
rious tie  of  which  I  availed  myself  with  Edm^e.  Though  no- 
thing was  less  regarded  at  Roche-Mauprat  than  the  sacredness 
of  an  oath,  the  only  reading  which  I  could  there  procure,  being, 
as  I  have  before  said,  some  chivalrous  ballads,  had  inspired  me 
witji  a  romantic  love  for  the  fidelity  of  a  promise,  and  this  was 
pretty  well  the  only  virtue  I  had  acquired.  Thus  the  secresy 
due  to  Edmee  withheld  me  irresistibly.  "  But  can  I  not  find,'* 
I  said  to  myself,  "  some  plausible  pretext  for  throwing  myself 
upon  my  enemy  and  strangling  him  ?"  To  tell  the  truth,  this  was 
not  easy  with  a  man  who  seemed  determined  to  behave  towards 
me  with  politeness  and  kindness.  In  the  midst  of  these  perplexi- 
ties  I  forgot  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  when  I  saw  the  sim  sinking 
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behind  the  turrets  of  the  chateau,  I  felt  too  late  that  my  absence 
must  have  been  remarked,  and  that  I  could  not  enter  without 
undergoing  either  the  brusque  questions  of  Edm^e,or  the  clear  cold 
look  of  the  abb^,  which  appeared  always  to  avoid  mine,  and  which 
I  often  suddenly  surprised  searching  into  the  depths  of  my  con- 
science. 

I  resolved  not  to  enter  until  night,  and  stretched  myself  upon 
the  grass,  to  refresh  my  aching  head  by  sleep.  I  did  indeed  suc- 
ceed in  sleeping,  and  when  I  awoke,  the  moon  was  rising  in  the 
heaven,  still  red  with  the  glow  of  evening.  The  noise  which 
had  made  me  start  was  very  slight ;  but  there  are  soimds  which 
fall  upon  the  heart  before  they  meet  the  ear,  and  the  most  subtle 
emanations  of  love  sometimes  penetrate  the  rudest  organisations. 
The  voice  of  Edm^e  had  come  to  me,  pronouncing  my  name  at 
a  short  distance,  behind  the  foliage.  At  first  I  thought  I  was 
dreaming;  I  remained  immoveable,  holding  my  breath,  and 
listening.  It  was  she  repairing  with  the  abb^  to  Patience.  They 
had  stopped  in  a  shady  walk,  five  or  six  paces  from  me,  and 
conversed  in  an  under  tone,  but  with  that  distinct  accent,  which 
in  the  interchange  of  confidence,  gives  so  much  solemnity  to 
attention. 

**  I  fear,"  said  Edm^e,  "  that  he  will  cause  some  scandal  with 
M.  de  la  Marche,  if  not  something  more  serious ;  who  can  tell  ? 
You  do  not  know  Bernard." 

"  He  must  be  sent  hence  at  all  costs,"  replied  the  ahhL  "  You 
cannot  live  in  this  manner,  continually  exposed  to  the  brutality 
of  a  brigand." 

*'  It  is  certainly  not  living.  Since  he  has  set  foot  here,  I 
have  not  had  a  moment  of  liberty.  A  prisoner  in  my  room,  or 
forced  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  my  friends,  I  dare  not  venture 
a  step  alone.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  descend  the  staircase, 
and  traverse  the  gallery,  without  sending  Leblanc  before  me. 
The  poor  girl  who  has  seen  me  so  brave,  thinks  me  mad.  This 
constraint  is  odious.  I  never  sleep  but  imder  lock  and  key. 
And  see,  abb^,  I  do  not  walk  Mdthout  a  dagger,  and  am  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  heroine  of  some  Spanish  ballad." 

"  And  if  this  unhappy  creature  should  meet  and  frighten  you, 
yaa  would  plimge  it  into  your  bosom,  would  youixot?  wick  «» 
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chance  must  not  be  risked.  Edm^e,  you  must  find  some  means 
of  altering  a  position  you  can  no  longer  hold.  I  can  imderstand 
that  you  will  not  deprive  him  of  the  friendship  of  your  father, 
by  confessing  to  him  the  monstrous  agreement  you  were  forced 
to  make  with  this  bandit  at  Hoche-Mauprat.  But  let  what  will 
happen. .  . .  Ah!  my  poor  Edm^e,  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood,  but 
I  find  myself  twenty  times  a  day,  deploring  that  my  character  of 
a  priest'  forbids  my  provoking  this  man,  and  ridding  you  of  him 
for  ever." 

This  charitable  regret,  so  freely  expressed  in  my  hearing,  gave 
me  a  great  inclination  to  shew  myself  suddenly,  if  it  were  only  to 
put  the  belligerent  humour  of  the  abb^  to  the  proof;  but  I  was 
withheld  by  the  desire  of  at  least  hearing  the  true  sentiments  and 
designs  of  Edm^e  towards  me. 

"  Be  easy,"  said  she  in  a  frank  tone;  "  if  he  goes  beyond  my  pa- 
tience, I  shall  not  hesitate  to  plant  this  blade  in  his  cheek,  I  am 
sure  a  little  bleeding  would  calm  his  ardour." 

Then  they  approached  some  steps. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Edmee,"  said  the  abbe  stopping  anew ;  "  we 
cannot  speak  of  this  before  Patience,  do  not  let  us  break  ofi*  this 
conversation  without  coming  to  some  conclusion.  You  are  ar- 
riving at  an  imminent  crisis  with  Bernard.  It  seems  to  me,  my 
child,  that  you  are  not  doing  all  that  you  should  do,  to  prevent  the 
misfortunes  which  may  come  upon  us ;  for  what  is  injurious  to 
you  will  be  fatal  to  us,  and  will  strike  to  our  very  hearts." 

•'  I  listen  to  you,  my  excellent  friend,"  replied  Edm^e,  "  scold 
me,  counsel  me," 

At  the  same  time,  she  leaned  against  the  tree  at  the  foot  of 
which  I  was  lying  among  the  brambles  and  long  grass.  I  think 
she  might  have  perceived  me,  for  I  could  see  her  distinctly ; 
but  she  was  far  from  suspecting  that  I  contemplated  her  hea- 
venly countenance,  across  which,  the  breeze  caused  the  shadows 
of  the  rustling  leaves,  and  the  pale  diamond  lights  shed  by  the 
moon  in  the  woods,  to  pass  alternately. 

"  I  say,  Edm^e,"  returned  the  abb^,  crossing  his  arms  upon  his 

chest,  and  striking  his  forehead  from  time  to  time,  "  that  you 

do  not  clearly  comprehend  your  situation.     Sometimes  it  afflicts 

j'ou  to  such  a  point  that  you  lose  all  hope,  and  would  willingly 
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die ;  yes,  my  dear  cliild,  to  such  a  point  that  your  health  is  visibly 
injured,  and  sometimes,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  though  at  the  risk 
of  vexing  you  a  little,  you  face  your  danger  with  an  hilarity  and 
enjoyment  which  astonish  me." 

"  This  last  reproach  is  delicate,  my  friend,  but  allow  me  to 
justify  myself,"  she  replied.  "Your  astonishment  arises  from  your 
not  knowing  the  race  of  Mauprat  thoroughly.  It  is  an  indomi- 
table, incorrigible  race,  out  of  which  there  can  only  come,  head^ 
breakers,  or  ^^cut-throats.  Even  with  those  for  whom  education 
has  done  the  most,  many  difficulties  still  remain:  a  sovereign  pride, 
a  will  of  iron,  a  profound  contempt  for  life.  You  see,  that  spite 
of  his  adorable  goodness,  my  father  is  so  impetuous  at  times, 
that  he  breaks  his  snuff-box  as  he  puts  it  on  the  table,  when 
your  argiunents  upon  politics  bear  down  his,  or  when  you  win  at 
chess.  As  for  me,  I  feel  that  my  veins  swell  as  freely  as  if  I  had 
been  bom  among  the  noble  ranks  of  the  people,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Mauprat  ever  distinguished  himself  at  court  by 
the  grace  of  his  manners.  How  then,  being  bom  brave,  would 
you  have  me  attach  any  great  value  to  life  ?  Still,  there  are 
moments  of  weakness  when  my  courage  fails,  and  when  I  grieve 
over  my  fate  like  a  true  woman  as  I  am.  But  let  me  be  vexed, 
let  me  be  menaced,  and  the  blood  of  the  strong  race  is  fired ; 
and  not  being  able  to  crush  my  enemy,  I  cross  my  arms  and. 
laugh  with  contempt  at  his  hope  of  making  me  fear.  Hold, 
abb^,  do  not  let  this  appear  to  you  an  exaggeration ;  for  to- 
morrow, this  very  evening  perhaps,  what  I  say  may  be  realised. 
Since  this  mother  of  pearl  knife,  which  has  not  a  very  threatening 
appearance,  but  which  is  good,  has  been  sharpened  by  Don  Mar- 
casse,  (who  imderstands  these  things,)  it  has  never  left  me  either 
day  or  night,  and  my  mind  has  been  made  up.  I  have  not  a* 
very  strong  wrist,  but  I  shall  knbw^  how  to  strike  with  a  knife 
as  well  as  I  know  how  to  give  a  blow  of  the  whip  to  my  horse. 
Very  well  !  this  granted,  my  honour  is  in  safety ;  my  life  only 
depends  upon  a  thread ;  upon  a  glass  of  wine  more  or  less  which 
M.  Bernard  may  drink  some  evening ;  upon  a  rencontre  ;  upon 
a  look  which  he  may  think  he  surprises  between  M.  de  la 
MfKrche  and  me  ;  upon  nothing  perhaps  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  If 
Lmade  myself  miserable,  I  could  not  efface  the  paat  ?  We  <^^x\r 
not  tear  a  single  page  J^om  our  life,  but  Wft  Civn  l\vrov(  ^^  ^\ksJV< 
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book  into  the  fire.  If  I  cried  from  morning  till  night,  I  could  not 
set  aside  the  deisrfiny,  which  in  an  imfortunate  day,  conducted  me 
to  the  chase,  mislead  me  in  the  woods,  and  made  me  encounter 
a  Mauprat,  who  brought  me  to  his  den,  in  which  I  only  escaped 
dishonour,  perhaps  even  death,  to  burden  my  life  for  ever  with  a 
young  savage  who  has  none  of  my  principles,  none  of  mj  ideas, 
none  of  my  sympathies  ;  and  who  perhaps,  (who  without  doubt  I 
ougl^t  to  say,)  never  will  have  them  !  All  this,  is  a  misfortune. 
I  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  happy  destiny ;  I  was  the  pride 
and  the  joy  of  my  old  father ;  I  was  about  to  marry  a  man  whom 
I  esteemed,  and  who  pleased  me  ;  no  grief,  no  apprehension, 
had  ever  approached  me ;  I  knew  neither  days  without  security, 
nor  nights  without  sleep.  Well !  God  did  not  choose  that  such 
a  happy  life  should  be  continued  ;  may  His  will  be  done  !  There 
are  days  when  the  loss  of  all  my  hopes  seems  to  me  so  inevitable, 
that  I  look  upon  myself  as  dead,  and  upon  my  betrothed  as  a 
widower.  Were  it  not  for  my  poor  father,  I  should  indeed  make 
light  of  it ;  for  difficulties  and  fear  are  so  little  suited  to  me, 
that  I  am  already  tired  of  life  in  the  short  time  I  have  known 
them. 

"  This  courage  is  heroic,  but  it  is  frightful !"  cried  the  abb^, 
in  an  altered  voice.  "  It  is  almost  a  determination  of  suicide, 
Edm^e !" 

"  Oh !  I  Shalt  dispute  my  life  ;"  she  cried,  warmly ;  "  but  I 
shall  not  value  it  for  one  moment,  if  my  honour  does  not  issue 
safe  and  soimd  from  all  these  risks.  Ais  for  that,  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently pious  even  to  accept  a  dishonoured  existence,  through 
the  spirit  of  mortification  for  a  fault  which  I  have  never  com- 
mitted even  in  thought.  If  God  should  try  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  have  to  choose  between  death  and  shame. ..." 

*'  There  can  never  be  shame  for  you,  Edm^e ;  a  soul  so  chaste, 
an  intention  so  pure " 

**  Oh !  never  mind,  dear  abbe !  perhaps  I  am  not  so  virtuous 
as  you  think ;  I  am  not  very  orthodox  in  my  religion,  any  more 
than  you,  abb^  !. . . ,  I  care  little  for  the  world,  I  have  no  love 
for  it ;  I  neither  fear  its  opinions  nor  despise  them. ;  I  shall  never 
have  any  thing  to  de  with  it.  I  know  not  what  spirit  of  virtue 
would  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  me  from  yielding,  if  the 
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spirit  of  evil  were  to  tempt  me.  I  have  read  theNouvelle  H^oise, 
and  wept  bitterly  over  it.  But  from  the  very  fact  that  I  am  a 
Mauprat,  and  possess  an  inflexible  pride,  I  will  never  suffer  the 
tyranny  of  a  man,  whether  it  were  the  violence  of  a  lover,  or 
the  blow  of  a  husband ;  it  belongs  but  to  a  slavish  soul  and 
a'cowardly  nature  to  yield  to  force  what  it  refuses  to  entreaty. 
Sainte  Solange,  la  belle  pastoure,*  suffered  them  to  cut  off*  her 
head  rather  than  submit  to  the  right  of  the  feudal  lord.  And 
you  know,  that,  from  mother  to  daughter,  the  Mauprats  are 
dedicated  at  baptism  to  the  protection  of  the  patroness  of 
Berry.'' 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  you  are  proud  and  strong,"  said  the  abb^ ; 
'*  and  it  is  because  I  esteem  you  more  than  any  other  woman 
in  the  world,  that  I  would  have  you  live ;  would  have  you  free 
to  make  a  marriage  worthy  of  you,  that  you  might  fill,  in  the 
human  family ,]a  part  which  a  fine  soul  ever  knows  how  to  ennoble. 
Moreover,  you  are  necessary  to  your  father ;  hardy  and  robust 
as  he  still  is,  your  death  would  hurry  him  to  the  tomb.  Chase 
then  these  gloomy  thoughts  and  extreme  resolutions.  It  is  im- 
possible that  this  strange  adventure  of  Roche-Mauprat  should 
be  other  than  a  hideous  dream.  We  were  all  oppressed  by  some 
horrible  incubus  on  that  fearful  evening,  but  it  is  time  that  we 
should  awake ;  we  cannot  remain  overcome  with  stupor  like  a 
parcel  of  children  ;  you  have  only  one  part  to  take,  that  which 
I  have  pointed  out  to  you  already." 

*'  Well !  abb^,  that  is  the  very  part  which  I  look  on  as  the 
most  impossible  of  any.  I  have  sworn  by  all  that  is  most  sacred 
in  the  universe  and  the  human  heart." 

"  An  oath  exacted  by  threats  and  violence  is  binding  on  no 
one ;  human  laws  have  so  decreed  it ;  divine  laws,  in  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  especially,  absolve  without  doubt  the  hiunan 
conscience.  Were  you  orthodox,  I  would  go  to  Home,  aye  on 
foot,  to  get  you  released  from  so  rash  a  vow  ;  but  you  are  not 
very  obedient  to  the  pope,  Edmfee. .  any  more  than  myself." 

"  Then,  you  would  have  me  commit  perjury  ?" 

**  Your  soul  would  not  be  perjured." 

*  The  Beautiful  Sliepherdefis— The  Patron  Saint  olBeirj. 
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"  My  soul  would  be  perjured !  I  swore,  well  knowing  what  it 
was  I  did,  and  possessing  the  means  of  killing  myself  on  the 
spot ;  for  I  held  in  my  hand  a  knife  three  times  the  size  of  this. 
I  desired  to  live ;  I  desired  above  all  to  see  and  embrace  my 
father  once  more.  To  put  an  end  to  the  agony  my  disappearance 
was  causing  him,  I  would  have  pledged  more  than  my  life  ;  I 
would  have  pledged  my  immortal  soul.  And  since  then,  as  I 
told  you  yesterday  evening,  I  have  deliberately  renewed  my  en- 
gagement, for  there  was  a  wall  between  my  amiable  affianced  and 
myself." 

"  How  could  you  commit  such  an  imprudence,  Edm^e  ?  here 
again  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Oh  !  I  can  well  believe  that,  for  I  do  not  imderstand  my- 
self;" said  Edm^e,  with  a  singular  emphasis. 
.  "  My  dear  child,  you  must  speak  to  me  with  open  heart.  I 
am  the  only  one  here  who  can  give  you  advice,  since  I  am  the  only 
one  to  whom  you  can  tell  all  imder  the  seal  of  a  friendship  as 
sacred  as  the  secrecy  of  the  catholic  confession  can  be.  Answer 
me  then.  You  do  not  look  upon  a  marriage  between  you  and 
Bernard  Mauprat  as  possible  ?" 

"  How  can  that  which  is  inevitable  be  impossible  ?"  said 
Edmee.  "  There  is  nothing  more  possible  than  to  throw  myself 
into  a  river ;  there  is  nothing  more  possible  than  to  vow  one- 
self to  misfortime  and  despair;  nothing  more  possible,  con- 
sequently, than  to  mariry  Bernard  Mauprat." 

•'  I  will  never  lend  my  services  as  a  minister  to  this  absurd 
and  deplorable  union,"  cried  the  abb^.  "  You,  the  wife  and  the 
slave  of  a  cut-throat !  Edmfee,  you  said  just  now  that  you  would 
not  endure  the  violence  of  a  lover  any  more  than  the  blow  of  a 
husband." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  beat  me  ?" 

"  If  he  did  not  kill  you !" 
,  "  Oh  !  no,"  she  replied  with  a  stubborn  air  tossmg  her  knife 
in  her  hand,  "  I  should  first  kill  him.     He  is  a  Mauprat,  we  will 
give  him  a  Mauprat  and  a  half !" 

"  You  laugh,  Edm^e,  oh  mon  Dieu !  you  laugh  at  the  thought 

of  such  a  union !     But  even  should  this  man  have  afiection  and 

reg-ard  for  you,  think  of  t}ie  impossibility  of  making  yourself 
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understood ;  of  the  grossness  of  his  ideas ;  of  the  meanness 
of  his  dialect !  My  heart  throbs  with  disgust  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  marriage ;  and  in  what  language  will  you  converse 
with  him,  grand  Dieu  P'^ 

Once  more  I  was  tempted  to  rise  and  throw  myself  upon  my 
panegyrist ;  but  I  stifled  my  passion.  Edmde  spoke,  and  I  be- 
came all  ear. 

"I  know  very  well  that  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  cut  my  own  throat;  but  since 
in  one  way  or  another,  this  is  what  it  must  come  to,  why  should 
I  not  go  on  till  the  inevitable  hour  arrives  ?  I  confess  to  you 
that  I  have  some  regret  for  life.  All  who  have  visited  Hoche- 
Mauprat  have  not  returned.  I  went  thither,  not  to  endure  death, 
but  to  affiance  myself  with  it.  Well !  I  will  go  on  till  the  day 
of  my  wedding,  and  then  if  Bernard  be  too  odious,  I  will  kill 
myself  after  the  ball."* 

"  Edmde,  you  have  a  head  full  of  romance  at  present ;"  said 
the  abb^,  with  great  impatience.     "  Your  father,  thank  God 
will  not  consent  to  this  marriage  ;  he  has  given  his  word  to  M. 
de  la  Marche,  and  you  also  have  pledged  yours.     It  is  this  pro- 
mise only  which  is  vaHd." 

"  My  father  will  joyfully  agree  to  a  union  which  will  directly 
perpetuate  his  name  and  line.  As  for  M.  de  la  Marche,  he  will 
release  me  from  my  word  without  my  taking  the  trouble  to  ask 
him ;  as  soon  as  he  shall  know  that  I  have  passed  two  hours 
at  Roche-Mauprat,  he  will  not  need  any  other  explanation." 

"  He  must  be  unworthy  of  the  esteem  I  bear  him  if  he  can 
think  your  name  sullied  by  an  imhappy  adventure  from  which 
you  escaped  pure. . . .  "' 

"  Thanks  to  Bernard !"  said  Edm^e  ;  "  for  after  all  I  owe  him 
gratitude ;  and,  spite  of  his  reservations  and  conditions,  it  was 
a  noble  and  inconceivable  action  on  the  part  of  a  cut-throat." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  deny  the  good  qualities  which  edu- 
cation may  develope  in  this  young  man ;  it  is  through  these 
good  qualities  that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  him   listen  to 


reason." 


"  To  educate  himself?  he  will  never  consent ;    and  even  did 
*  The  inrBxiahJe  close  of  a  wedding-day  in  aU  puiB  o^ 'Fi«isic««<->^'ttj^^^. 
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he  lend  himself  to  it,  he  would  not  succeed  any  better  than 
Patience.  When  the  body  is  formed  for  animal  life,  the  mind 
cannot  easily  be  disciplined  to  intellectual  culture." 

"  I  believe  so,  therefore  I  do  not  allude  to  that.  I  speak  of 
an  explanation  with  him  in  which  he  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  his  honour  is  concerned  in  returning  you  your  pro- 
mise, and  consenting  to  your  marriage  with  M.  de  la  Marche ; 
either  he  is  a  brute  unworthy  of^  all  care  and  esteem,  or  he 
will  become  sensible  of  his  crime  and  his  folly,  and  conduct 
himself  honestly  and  wisely.  Release  me  Jfrom  the  secrecy  you 
have  imposed ;  authorize  me  to  be  open  with  him,  and  I  will 
answer  for  success." 

"  I  tell  you  no,"  said  Edm^e  ;  "  and  moreover  I  will  never 
consent.  Whatever  Bernard  may  be,  I  am  determined  to  come 
out  with  honour  from  my  engagement  with  him ;  and  if  I  acted 
as  you  desire,  he  would  be  justified  in  thinking  I  had  played  an 
imworthy  part  towards  him  throughout." 

*'  Ah,  well  I  there  is  another  means ;  it  is  to  confide  yourself 
to  the  honour  and  wisdom  of  M.  de  la  Marche.  Let  him  judge 
freely  of  your  position ;  and  let  him  decide.  You  have  the  right 
to  confide  your  secret  to  him,  and  you  are  well  assured  of  his 
honour.  If  he  have  the  cowardice  to  abandon  you  in  such  a 
situation,  one  last  resource  is  left;  place  yourself  beyond  the 
violence  of  Bernard  behind  the  grating  of  a  convent.  You  can 
remain  there  some  years ;  you  can  pretend  to  take  the  veil. 
The  young  man  will  forget  you  ;  your  liberty  will  be  restored." 

"  That  is  indeed  the  only  reasonable  proceeding,  and  I  have 
already  thought  of  it ;  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  put  it 
into  execution." 

"  Certainly  not.  You  must  try  the  efiect  of  a  confession  to 
M.  de  la  Marche.  If  he  be  a  worthy  man,  as  I  do  not  doubt, 
he  will  take  you  under  his  protection ;  he  will  charge  himself 
with  procuring  the  absence  of  Bernard,  either  by  persuasion  or 
authority." 

"  What  authority,  abb^,  if  it  please  you  ?"  • 

"  The  authority  one  gentieman  has  over  another,  according  to 
our  oustoms;  that  of  honour  and  the  sword." 
"Ab  !  ahh4^  you  also  are  a  man  of  blood !     This  is  exactly 
wliat  I  have  hitherto  avoided,  what  I  mH  -yet  a\o\!Si,  ^Q^3l^  \\. 
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boat  me  my  life  and  my  honour  !     I  will  have  no  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  men." 

**  I  imderstand ;  one  of  the  two  is  justly  dear  to  you.  But, 
in  this  conflict,  it  is  evident  the  danger  would  not  be  to  M.  de 
la  Marche." 

It  would  be  then  to  Bernard  ?"  cried  Edm^e,  with  energy. 
I  should  hold  M.  de  la  Marche  in  horror  if  he  provoked  a 
duel  with  this  poor  boy,  who  only  knows  how  to  handle  a  cudgel 
or  a'  sling.  How  can  such  ideas  occur  to  you,  abb^  ?  You 
must  have  a  deadly  hatred  for  this  unfortunate  Bernard !  And 
I,  I  to  get  his  throat  cut  by  my  husband,  in  return  for  his  having 
saved  me  at  the  peril  of  his  life  !  No,  no,  I  will  not  suffer  any 
one  to  provoke  him,  to  humiliate  or  afflict  him.  He  is  my  cou- 
sin, he  is  a  Mauprat,  he  is  almost  my  brother.  I  will  not  suffer 
him  to  be  driven  from  this  house ;  I  will  rather  leave  it  my- 
self." 

"  These  are  very  generous  sentiments,  Edm^e,"  replied  the 
abb^.  "  But  with  what  warmth  you  express  them !  I  am  utterly 
confounded ;  and,  if  I  did  not  fear  to  offend  you,  I  should  de- 
clare that  this  solicitude  for  the  young  Mauprat  suggests  a  strange 
idea." 

"Well!  what  is  it  then?"  returned  Edm^e,  somewhat 
abruptly. 

"  I  will  tellyou  if  you  exact  it  ?  it  is  that  you  appear  to  enter- 
tain a  more  lively  interest  for  this'  yoimg  man,  than  for  M.  de  la 
Marche ;  and  I  would  have  preferred  remaining  in  the  contrary 
persuasion." 

"  Which  has  the  greatest  need  of  interest,  you  bad  Chris- 
tian ?"  said  Edm€e,  smiling ;  "  is  it  not  the  hardened  sinner 
whose  eyes  have  not  seen  the  light  ?" 

"  But,  after  all,  Edm^e,  you  love  M.  de  la  Marche.  Do  not 
trifle,  in  the  name  of  heaven !" 

"  If  by  loving,"  she  returned  in  a  serious  tone,  "  you  mean 
having  confidence  and  friendship,  I  love  M.  de  la  Marche  ;  but, 
if  you  mean  having  compassion  and  solicitude,  I  love  Bernard. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  which  of  the  two  affections  is  the  mo^t 
lively.  That  is  your  affair  abb^ ;  I  give  myself  but  little  un- 
easiness about  it ;  for  I  feel  that  I  love  but  one  pex^ou  '^^€\q»tl^\j^^  ^ 
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and  tliat  is  my  father ;  and  but  one  thing  enthusiastically,  and 
that  is  my  duty.  I  shall  perhaps  regret  the  attentions  and  the 
devotion  of  the  lieutenant-general ;  I  shall  suffer  for  the  grief  I 
«hall  be  obliged  to  cause  him  when  I  announce  to  him  that  I  can- 
not be  his  wife ;  but  this  necessity  will  throw  me  into  no  fit  of 
despair,  because  I  know  that  M.  de  la  Marche  will  quickly  con- 
sole himself.  I  am  not  jesting,  abbfe ;  M.  de  la  Marche  is  a 
frivolous  and  somewhat  cold  man." 

"  K  you  do  not  love  him  more  than  that,  so  much  the  better ; 
it  is  a  suffering  the  less  among  so  many ;  and  yet,  in  learning 
this  indifference,  I  lose  the  last  hope  I  had  cherished  of  seeing 
you  escape  Bernard  Mauprat." 

"  There,  my  friend,  do  not  despair  ;  either  Bernard  will  be- 
come capable  of  friendship  and  loyalty,  and  will  amend,  or  I 
shall  know  how  to  avoid  him." 

"  But  by  what  means  ?" 

"  By  the  door  of  the  convent  or  that  of  the  churchyard." 

In  speaking  thus  with  a  calm  manner,  Edmee  gathered  toge- 
ther her  long  black  hair,  which  had  fallen  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  of  which  a  part  covered  her  pale  face. 

"  Enough,"  she  said,  "  God  will  come  to  our  aid  ;  it  is  foolish 
and  impious  to  doubt  Him  in  danger.  Are  we  atheists  that  we 
should  be  thus  discouraged  ?  Let  us  go  and  see  Patience ;  he 
will  give  us  some  sentence  to  comfort  us ;  he  is  the  ancient 
oracle  who  resolves  all  things  without  knowing  any." 

They  departed,  and  I  remained  in  consternation. 

Oh  !  how  different  was  this  night  from  the  preceding !  What 
a  new  step  I  had  just  made  in  life,  no  longer  on  a  flowery  path, 
but  on  a  barren  rock !  now,  I  understood  the  odious  reality  of 
my  position ;  I  had  just  read  in  the  depth  of  Edmfee's  heart  the 
fear  and  disgust  with  which  I  inspired  her.  Nothing  could  calm 
my  grief,  since  nothing  could  any  longer  excite  my  anger.  She 
did  not  love  M.  de  la  Marche  ;  she  trifled  neither  with  him  nor 
with  me ;  she  loved  neither  of  us ;  and  how  could  I  have  mis- 
taken the  generous  pity  she  showed  me,  the  sublime  devotion  to 
a  plighted  faith,  for  love  ?  How,  in  the  hour  when  this  presump- 
tuous  dream  abandoned  me,  could  I  believe  that  she  had  need 
of  love  for  another  to  aid  her  resistance  of  my  passion ;  at  last. 
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I  had  no  longer  any  resource  against  my  own  madness  ;  I  could 
obtain  nothing  but  the  flight  or  the  death  of  Edm^  !  Her  death  ! 
at  this  idea  my  blood  congealed  in  my  veins,  my  heart  became 
oppressed,  and  I  felt  within  it,*  all  the  tortures  of  repentance. 
This  miserable  evening  was,  for  me,  the  most  energetic  appeal  of 
Providence.  I  imderstood  at  last  those  laws  of  modesty  and  holy 
freedom,  which  my  ignorance  had,  imtil  then,  blasphemed  and 
outraged.  They  astonished  me  more  than  ever,  but  I  saw  them 
distinctly ;  they  were  proved  by  their  evidence.  The  strong  and 
sincere  soul  of  Edm^e  was  to  me  as  the  stone  of  Mount  Sinai, 
on  which  the  flnger  of  God  had  just  traced  immutable  truth. 
Her  virtue  was  no  pretence  ;  her  knife  was  sharpened,  and  ever 
ready  to  wash  out  the  disgrace  of  my  love !  I  was  so  terrified  at 
the  danger  I  had  run  of  seeing  her  expire  in  my  arms,  so  dis- 
mayed at  the  outrage  I  had  committed  m  the  hopes  of  conquer^ 
ing  her  resistance,  that  I  sought  the  most  extreme  means  of  re- 
pairing my  wrongs,  and  restoring  her  to  repose. 

The  only  one  which  appeared  beyond  my  strength  was  to  leave 
her ;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  es- 
teem awoke  within  me,  my  love,  changing  its  nature  so  to  say, 
grew  in  my  soul  and  took  possession  of  my  whole  being. 
Edm^  appeared  to  me  imder  a  new  aspect.  She  was  no 
longer  the  beautiful  girl  whose  presence  threw  my  senses  into 
disorder ;  she  was  a  yoimg  woman  of  my  own  age,  beautiful  as  a 
seraphim,  proud,  courageous,  inflexible  upon  the  point  of  hon- 
our ;  generous,  capable  of  .that  sublime  friendship  which  makes 
brothjers  in  arms,  but  having  passionate  love  only  for  the  Di- 
vinity, like  those  Paladins  who,  through  a  thousand  trials, 
marched  to  the  Holy  Land  beneath  an  armour  of  gold. 

From  this  moment,  I  felt  my  love  descend  from  the  stormy 
sojourn  of  the  brain  into  the  holy  regions  of  the  heart ;  and  de- 
votion appeared  to  me  no  longer  an  enigma,  I  resolved  to  give 
proof  on  the  morrow  of  my  new-bom  submission  and  tender* 
ness.  I  entered  very  late,  overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  dying  with 
hunger,  and  crushed  by  emotion.  I  sought  the  oflices,  took  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  ate  it  moistened  with  my  tears.  I  was  lean- 
ing against  an  extinguished  stove,  when  Edm^e  entered  without 
perceiving  me,  took  some  cherries  from  a  basket,  an^  %\o\A:^  w^- 
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proached  the  stoTe ;  she  was  pale  and  absorbed.     As  she  caught 
sight  of  me,  she  uttered  a  cry  and  let  her  cherries  fall. 

"  Edm^,"  I  said  to  her,  "  I  implore  you  never  to  fear  me 
again ;  this  is  all  I  can  say,  for*  I  know  not  how  to  explain  my- 
self ;  and  yet  I  had  resolved  to  say  many  things  to  you." 

"  You  shall  tell  me  them  another  time,  my  good  cousin,"  she 
replied,  tr3dng  to  smile  ;  but  imable  to  conceal  the  fear  she  felt 
on  finding  herself  alone  with  me. 

I  did  not  try  to  detain  her ;  I  felt  painfully  the  sorrow  and 
humiliation  of  her  distrust,  and  I  had  not  the  right  to  com- 
plain ;  still,  never  had  man  so  much  need  of  being  understood 
and  encouraged. 

At. the  moment  she  was  quitting  the  apartment,  my  heart 
failed  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  as  on  the  preceding  evening 
at  the  window  of  the  chapel.  Edmee  stopped  on  the  threshold, 
hesitated  a  moment ;  then,  led  on  by  the  goodness  of  her  heart, 
and  overcoming  all  her  fears,  she  came  towards  me,  and  pausing 
a  few  paces  distant  from  my  chair,  said : 

"  Bernard,  you  are  unhappy ;  is  it  my  fault  ?" 

I  could  not  reply ;  I  was  ashamed  of  my  tears ;  but  the 
more  I  endeavoured  to  restrain  them,  the  more  my  heart  heaved 
with  sobs.  With  beings  physically  strong  as  I  was,  teara  are 
convulsions ;  mine  resembled  an  agony. 

"  Say  then,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  cried  Edm4e, 
Mrith  the  bluntness  of  sisterly  affection. 

And  she  even  ventured  to  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
She  looked  at  me  in  an  impatient  manner,  and  a  large  tear 
lulled  down  her  cheek.  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  as  yet  it  was  impossible ;  I  could  only  ar- 
ticulate the  word  to-morrow,  several  times. 

"To-morrow?  what  then!  to-morrow?"  said  Edm€e;  "are 
you  not  happy  here,  will  you  leave  us  ?" 

"  I  will  go  if  you  wish  it,"  I  replied ;  "  say,  do  you  desire 
never  to  see  me  again  ?" 

"  I  wish  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she  replied ;  "  you  will  remain 
here,  will  you  not  ?" 

"Command  me,"  I  returned. 
She  looked  at  me  with  great  Burprise ;   I  remained  on  my 
-kaees,  while  she  leaned  against  the  back  ot  my  diahi. 
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I  am  sure  that  there  is  much  good  in  you,*'  she  said,  as 
though  replying  to  some  inward  objection ;  "  a  Mauprat  can 
be  nothing  by  halves,  and  if  you  only  begin  by  securing  one 
good  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  is  certain  that  you  will  not  stop 
short  of  a  noble  life." 

That  is  what  I  mean  to  lead,"  I  replied. 

Is  that  true  ?'*  she  inquired,  with  a  naive  and  honest  joy. 

Upon  my  honour,  Edm^e,  and  upon  yours !  Dare  you  give 
me  a  shake  of  the  hand?" 

"  Certainly,'*  she  said,  and  extended  her  hand  towards  me, 
but  she  trembled  ;  "  you  have  then  formed  good  resolutions  ?" 
*'  I  have  formed  such  that  you  will  never  have  another  reproach 
to  make  me,"  I  replied.  "And  now  retire  to  your  room, 
Edmee,  and  do  not  draw  the  bolts ;  you  have  no  longer  any 
thing  to  fear  from  me ;  I  would  do  nothing  but  what  you  de- 
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Once  more  she  fixed  upon  me  a  look  of  surprise,  and  press- 
ing  my  hand,  departed,  turning  several  times  to  look  at  me 
again,  as  though  she  cotdd  not  believe  in  so  rapid  a  conver- 
sion ;  then  at  last,  stopping  at  the  door,  she  said  to  me  in  an 
affectionate  voice : 

"  You « must  go  to  bed  also;  you  are  fatigued, you  are  sad, 
and  greatly  changed  within  the  last  two  days.  If  you  would 
not  grieve  me,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself,  Bernard." 

She  made  me  a  gentle  and  Mendly  sign  with  her  head. 
There  was  an  indefinable  expression  in  her  large  eyes,  already 
sunken  by  suffering,  in  which  distrust  and  hope,  affection  and 
curiosity,  were  alternately  painted,  sometimes  mingled. 

"I  will  be  careful,  I  wiU  sleep,  I  will  not  be  sad,'*  I 
replied. 

"  And  you  will  work  ?" 

"  And  I  will  work. . . .  But  you,  Edm^e,  you  will  forgive  me 
all  the  sorrows  I  have  caused  you,  and  you  will  love  me  a 
Ktde." 

"  I  will  love  you  a  great  deal,**  she  returned,  "  if  you  are 
always  as  you  are  this  evening.** 

On  the  morrow,  at  the  break  of  day,  I  sought  the  chamber 
(rf  the«bbe;  he  was  already  up  and  reading.  ..  j| 
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"  Monsieur  Aubert,'*  said  I,  "  you  have  several  times  pro- 
posed to  give  me  lessons ;  I  have  come  to  beg  you  to  carry 
your  obliging  offers  into  effect." 

I  had  passed  part  of  the  night  in  preparing  this  opening 
speech,  and  in  considering  the  bearing  which  I  designed  to 
maintain  towards  the  abbe.  Without  hating  him  in  reality, 
for  I  saw  that  he  was  good,  and  only  disliked  my  faults,  I  felt 
very  bitterly  against  him.  I  inwardly  acknowledged  that  I  de- 
served all  the  ill  he  had  said  of  me  to  Edm^e ;  but  I  thought 
that  he  might  have  insisted  a  little  more  upon  the  good  side,  of 
which  he  had  only  spoken  incidentally,  and  which  could  not 
have  escaped  a  man  so  sagacious  as  he  was.  I  determined 
therefore  to  conduct  myself  coldly  and  proudly  towards  him. 
To  this  effect,  I  thought,  with  sufficient  reason,  that  I  ought  to 
shew  a  great  deal  of  docility  during  the  time  my  lesson  lasted, 
but  resolved  that  immediately  after  I  would  leave  him  with  very 
few  thanks.  In  one  word,  I  wished  to  humiliate  him  in  his 
capacity  of  teacher ;  for  I  was  not  ignorant  that  he  derived  his 
means  of  living  from  my  imcle,  and  that  without  removing 
this  means  of  existence  or  shewing  himself  ungrateful,  he  could 
not  refuse  to  superintend  my  education.  In  this  I  reasoned 
very  well,  though  with  a  bad  feeling ;  and  subsequently  I  so 
much  regretted  my  rancour,  that  I  made  him  a  sort  of  friendly 
canfession,  and  demanded  absolution  for  it. 

But,  not  to  anticipate  events,  I  must  say  that  the  first  days  of 
my  conversion  fully  avenged  me  for  the  prejudices,  but  too  well 
founded  in  many  respects,  taken  against  me  by  this  man,  who 
would  have  merited  the  name  of  just,  given  him  by  Patience, 
if  a  habit  of  distrust  had  not  influenced  his  first  impressions. 
The  persecutions  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the  object,  had 
developed  in  him  a  sentiment  of  instinctive  fear,  which  he  pre- 
served tjiroughout  his  life,  and  which  always  rendered  his  con- 
fidence difficult  of  access,  though  perhaps  all  the  more  flattering 
and  affecting.  I  observed  the  same  character,  in  after  times, 
among  many  honest  priests.  They  have  generally  the  spirit 
of  charity,  but  not  the  sentiment  of  friendship. 

I  wished  to  make  him  suffer,  and  I  succeeded,  malice  inspired 
-me;  I  conducted  myself  as  does  a.  gentleman  towards  his  in- 
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ferior.  My  deportment  was  irreproachable,  I  displayed  great 
attentioii,  and  mnch  politeness,  but  a  freezing  stiffiiess  withaL 
I  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  making  me  blush  for  my  igno* 
ranee ;  and  to  this  end  forestaUed  him  in  all  his  observations  ; 
accusing  myself  of  knowing  nothing,  and  engaging  him  to  teach 
me  every  thing  from  its  beginning.  When  I  had  taken  my 
first  lesson,  I  saw  in  his  penetrating  eyes — into  which  I  had  my- 
self learned  to  penetrate — the  desire  of  changing  this  coldness 
into  a  degree  of  intimacy ;  but  I  would  not  lend  myself  to  it  in 
any  measure.  He  thought  to  disarm  me  by  praising  my  atten- 
tion and  quickness. 

"  You  give  yourself  needless  trouble.  Monsieur  CAbbe^**  I  re- 
marked ;  *^  I  do  not  need  encouragement.  I  do  not  believe  in 
my  quickness,  but  I  am  sure  of  my  attention ;  and  as  I  only 
benefit  myself  in  giving  my  best  application  to  my  studies,  there 
Ib  no  reason  why  you  should  compliment  me."  Speaking  thus 
I  bowed  to  him  coldly,  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  where  I  di- 
rectly set  about  the  French  exercise  he  had  given  me.  When 
I  descended  to  breakfast,  I  saw  that  Edmee  was  already  in- 
formed of  the  fulfilment  of  my  promises  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  me  the  first,  and  called  me  her 
good  cousin  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  breakfast^  so 
cordially  that  even  the  inexpressive  face  of  M.  de  la  Marche 
evinced  surprise,  or  at  least  something  approaching  it.  I  hoped 
he  would  seek  an  opportunity  of  asking  an  explanation  of  my 
rude  words  of  the  day  before ;  and,  though  I  was  determined 
to  conduct  myself  with  a  great  deal  of  moderation  in  our  antici- 
pated conversation,  I  felt  greatly  hurt  at  the  care  which  he  took 
to  avoid  me.  This  indifference  to  an  injury  offered  by  me,  im- 
plied a  species  of  contempt,  from  which  I  suffered  greatly ;  but 
the  fear  of  displeasing  £dm6e  gave  me  the  strength  to  control 
myself. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  thought  of  supplanting  him  was 
not  shaken  for  a  moment  by  that  humiliating  apprenticeship 
through  which  I  was  obliged  to  pass  before  I  could  even  seize 
upon  the  first  notions  of  things.  Any  other  than  I,  filled  as  I 
was  with  repentance  for  the  evils  I  had  caused,  'wovsid.  \«:s^ 
found  no  other  mode  of  reparation  so  certaxa  as  mV!&L^xwav% 
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"  Monsieur  Aubert,"  said  I,  "  you  have  several  times  pro- 
posed to  give  me  lessons ;  I  have  come  to  beg  you  to  carry 
your  obliging  offers  into  effect." 

I  had  passed  part  of  the  night  in  preparing  this  opening 
speech,  and  in  considering  the  bearing  which  I  designed  to 
maintain  towards  the  abbe.  Without  hating  him  in  reality, 
for  I  saw  that  he  was  good,  and  only  disliked  my  faults,  I  felt 
very  bitterly  against  him.  I  inwardly  acknowledged  that  I  de- 
served all  the  ill  he  had  said  of  me  to  Edm^e ;  but  I  thought 
that  he  might  have  insisted  a  little  more  upon  the  good  side,  of 
which  he  had  only  spoken  incidentally,  and  which  could  not 
have  escaped  a  man  so  sagacious  as  he  was.  I  determined 
therefore  to  conduct  myself  coldly  and  proudly  towards  him. 
To  this  effect,  I  thought,  with  sufficient  reason,  that  I  ought  to 
shew  a  great  deal  of  docility  during  the  time  my  lesson  lasted, 
but  resolved  that  immediately  after  I  would  leave  him  with  very 
few  thanks.  In  one  word,  I  wished  to  humiliate  him  in  his 
capacity  of  teacher ;  for  I  was  not  ignorant  that  he  derived  his 
means  of  living  from  my  uncle,  and  that  without  removing 
this  means  of  existence  or  ^shewing  himself  ungrateful,  he  could 
not  refuse  to  superintend  my  education.  In  this  I  reasoned 
very  well,  though  with  a  bad  feeling ;  and  subsequently  I  so 
much  regretted  my  rancour,  that  I  made  him  a  sort  of  friendly 
canfession,  and  demanded  absolution  for  it. 

But,  not  to  anticipate  events,  I  must  say  that  the  first  days  of 
my  conversion  fully  avenged  me  for  the  prejudices,  but  too  well 
founded  in  many  respects,  taken  against  me  by  this  man,  who 
would  have  merited  the  name  of  just,  given  him  by  Patience, 
if  a  habit  of  distrust  had  not  influenced  his  first  impressions. 
The  persecutions  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the  object,  had 
developed  in  him  a  sentiment  of  instinctive  fear,  which  he  pre- 
served throughout  his  life,  and  which  always  rendered  his  con- 
fidence difficult  of  access,  though  perhaps  all  the  more  flattering 
and  affecting.  I  observed  the  same  character,  in  after  times, 
among  many  honest  priests.  They  have  generally  the  spirit 
of  charity,  but  not  the  sentiment  of  friendship. 

I  wished  to  make  him  suffer,  and  I  succeeded,  malice  inspired 
-me;  I  conducted  myaelt  as  does  a.  gentleman  towards  his  in- 
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ferior.  My  deportment  was  irreproachable,  I  displayed  great 
attention,  and  much  politeness,  but  a  freezing  stiffiiess  withal. 
I  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  making  me  blush  for  my  igno- 
rance ;  and  to  this  end  forestalled  him  in  all  his  observations  ; 
accusing  myself  of  knowing  nothing,  and  engaging  him  to  teach 
me  every  thing  from  its  beginning.  When  I  had  taken  'my 
first  lesson,  I  saw  in  his  penetrating  eyes — into  which  I  had  my- 
self learned  to  penetrate — the  desire  of  changing  this  coldness 
into  a  degree  of  intimacy ;  but  I  would  not  lend  myself  to  it  in 
any  measure.  He  thought  to  disarm  me  by  praising  my  atten- 
tion and  quickness. 

"  You  give  yourself  needless  trouble,  Monsieur  CAhh^"  I  re- 
marked ;  "  I  do  not  need  encouragement.  I  do  not  believe  in 
my  quickness,  but  I  am  sure  of  my  attention ;  and  as  I  only 
benefit  myself  in  giving  my  best  application  to  my  studies,  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  compliment  me."  Speaking  thus 
I  bowed  to  him  coldly,  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  where  I  di- 
rectly set  about  the  French  exercise  he  had  given  me.  When 
I  descended  to  breakfast,  I  saw  that  Edmee  was  already  in- 
formed of  the  fulfilment  of  my  promises  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing. She  held  out  her  hand  to  me  the  first,  and  called  me  her 
good  cousin  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  breakfast,  so 
cordially  that  even  the  inexpressive  face  of  M.  de  la  Marche 
evinced  surprise,  or  at  least  something  approaching  it.  I  hoped 
he  would  seek  an  opportunity  of  asking  an  explanation  of  my 
rude  words  of  the  day  before  ;  and,  though  I  was  determined 
to  conduct  myself  with  a  great  deal  of  moderation  in  our  antici- 
pated conversation,  I  felt  greatly  .hurt  at  the  care  which  he  took 
to  avoid  me.  This  indifference  to  an  injury  offered  by  me,  im- 
plied a  species  of  contempt,  from  which  I  suffered  greatly ;  but 
the  fear  of  displeasing  Edm6e  gave  me  the  strength  to  control 
myself. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  thought  of  supplanting  him  was 
not  shaken  for  a  moment  by  that  humiliating  apprenticeship 
through  which  I  was  obliged  to  pass  before  I  could  even  seize 
upon  the  first  notions  of  things.  Any  other  than  I,  filled  ad  I 
was  with  repentance  for  the  evils  I  had  caused,  would  have 
found  no  other  mode  of  reparation  so  certain.  aA  m^kdxwa^ 
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myself  and  restoring  to  Edm^e  her  promise,  her  independence, 
her  absolute  repose.  But  this  was  the  only  means  which  did  not 
occur  to  me  ;  or  if  it  did,  it  was  repulsed  with  contempt,  as  the 
avowal  of  defeat.  Obstinacy  joined  to  temerity  flowed  in  my 
veins  with  the  blood  of  Mauprat.  Scarcely  did  I  see  a  means 
of  winning  her  whom  I  loved,  than  I  embraced  it  with  ardour, 
and  I  think  it  woiJd  not  have  been  otherwise  even  had  her  ex- 
planation with  the  abb^  in  the  park  taught  me  that  she  loved 
my  rival.  Such  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age  took  his  iaxst  lesson  in  French  grammar,  and 
who  greatly  exaggerated  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  studies 
necessary  to  put  him  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  M.  de  la 
Marche,  augured,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  certain  moral  strength. 

I  know  not  if  I  was  happily  gifted  with  intelligence.  The 
abb^  assured  me  that  it  was  so ;  but  I  think  that  I  ought  to 
ascribe  to  my  courage  only  the  credit  of  my  rapid  progress. 
It  was  such  as  to  make  me  overtax  my  physical  strength.  The 
abbd  had  told  me  that  with  a  strong  will,  at  my  age,  one  could 
perfectly  learn  the  rules  of  a  language  in  a  month.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  I  expressed  myself  with  facility  and  wrote  correctly. 
Edmee,  after  a  manner,  secretly  directed  my  studies ;  she  would 
not  have  me  taught  Latin,  assuring  me  that  it  was  too  late  to 
devote  several  years  to  a  science  of  mere  luxury,  and  that  the 
important  thing  was  to  fill  my  heart  and  reason  with  ideas,  in- 
stead  of  enriching  my  mind  with  words. 

Of  an  evening,  she  feigned  a  desire  to  reperuse  some  favourite 
book,  and  read  aloud,  alternately  with  the  abb^,  passages  from 
Condillac,  Fenelon,  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Jean-Jacques, 
and  even  from  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu.  These  passages 
were  certainly  chosen  before  hand,  and  proportioned  to  my  ca- 
pabilities ;  I  understood  them  tolerably  well,  at  which  I  was 
secretly  surprised  ;  for  if  in  the  day  I  opened  one  of  these  same 
books  by  chance,  I  was  stopped  at  almost  every  line.  With  the 
superstition  natural  to  young  lovers,  I  readily  imagined  that  in 
passing  through  the  lips  of  Edm€e,  these  authors  acquired  a 
magic  charm,  and  that  my  own  mind  expanded  miraculously  at  \ 
d^e  sound  of  her  voice.  Edm^e  did  not  openly  shew  me  the 
interest  she  took  in  instructing  me  hexaolf  *  She  was  imdoubtedly 
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mistaken  in  thinking  that  she  ought  to  hide  her  solicitude  from 
me ;  it  would  but  have  stimulated  my  efforts,  and  rendered  me 
more  ardent  in  my  work.  But  on  this  point  she  was  imbued 
with  EmUe,  and  carried  into  practice  the  systematic  ideas  of  her 
cherished  philosopher. 

For  the  rest,  I  did  not  spare  myself,  and,  my  eagerness  not 
admitting  of  foresight,  I  was  soon  obliged  to  come  to  a  stand. 
The  change  of  air,  of  habits  and  diet,  late  hours,  the  want  of 
active  exercise,  the  struggles  of  my  mind,  in  one  word  the  vio* 
lent  revolution  which  my  whole  being  was  forced  to  imdergo  in 
passing  from  the  condition  of  a  man  of  the  woods  to  that  of  an 
intelligent  being,  brought  on  a  disorder  of  the  nerves  which 
rendered  me  almost  mad  for  fome  weeks,  then  an  idiot  for  several 
days,  and  at  last  departed,  leaving  me  completely  broken  down ; 
annihilated  with  regard  to  my  past  existence,  but  well  prepared 
to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  future. 

One  night,  at  the  period  of  my  most  violent  crisis,  in  a  lucid 
interval,  I  saw  Edmee  in  my  chamber.  I  thought  at  first  that 
I  was  dreaming.  The  night-lamp  shed  an  uncertain  glimmer ; 
a  pale  and  immovable  form  was  reclining  in  a  large  easy  chair. 
I  distinguished  a  long  black  tress  of  hair,  detached,  and  falling 
upon  a  white  robe.  I  raised  myself,  feeble  as  I  was,  scarcely 
able  to  move,  and  tried  to  leave  my  bed.  Patience  quickly 
perceived  me,  and  gently  held  me  back.  Saint-Jean  was  sleep- 
ing in  another  arm-chair.  Every  night,  two  men  sat  up  with 
me  thus,  to  hold  me  by  main  force  when  the  paroxysms  of  de- 
lirimn  were  upon  me.  Sometimes  it  was  the  abb^,  sometimes  the 
brave  Marcasse,  who,  before  quitting  Berry,  for  his  annual  tour 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  had  come  for  a  last  hunt  in  the 
granaries  of  the  chateau,  and  who  goodnaturedly  relieved  the 
fatigued  servants  in  their  paiuful  employment  of  watching  over 
me. 

Having  no  consciousness  of  my  illness,  it  was  very  natural 
that  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  solitary  in  my  chamber 
should  cause  me  great  surprise,  and  throw  my  ideas  into  dis- 
,0!rder.  .  \,  h^d  had  such  violent  accesses  that  evening,  that  no 
more  strength  remained  to  me.  I  gave  way  then  to  melancholy 
-wanderings,  and,  taking  the  hand  of  the  good  man,  ^"^^^^  Vijsl*'^ 
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it  were  the  corpse  of  Edm6e  which  he  had  deposited  in  the  ann 
chair  close  to  me. 

'*  It  is  the  living  Edm^e,"  he  replied  in  a  low  voice ;  "  but 
she  sleeps,  mon  cher  monsieur,  do  not  awake  her.  If  you  desire 
any  thing,  I  am  here  to  watch  over  you,  and  I  do  it  from  my 
heart !" 

"  My  good  Patience,  you  deceive  me,"  I  replied ;  "  she  is 
dead,  and  so  am  I,  and  you  come  to  bury  us.  You  must  put  us 
in  the  same  tomb,  do  you  understand  ?  for  we  are  betrothed. 
Where  is  her  ring  ?  Take  it  and  put  it  on  my  finger ;  the  night 
of  our  wedding  is  come.** 

He  tried  in  vain  to  combat  this  hallucination  ;  I  persisted  in 
believing  that  Edm6e  was  dead,  and  declared  that  I  would  not 
sleep  in  my  winding  sheet  imless  I  had  my  wife's  ring.  Edmee, 
who  had  passed  several  nights  by  my  side,  was  so  overpowered 
with  fatigue  that  she  did  not  hear  me.  Moreover,  I  spoke  low, 
following  the  example  of  Patience,  through  an  imitative  instinct 
foimd  only  among  children  and  idiots.  I  persisted  in  my  fantasy, 
and  Patience,  who  dreaded  lest  it  should  change  into  frenzy, 
approached  Edm6e  and  gently  took  off  the  cornelian  ring  which 
she  wore  and  put  it  upon  my  finger.  I  instantly  carried  it  to 
my  lips  ;  then  crossing  my  hands  upon  my  breast  in  an  attitude 
which  they  give  to  corpses  in  their  burial  clothes,  I  slept  pro- 
foundly. 

On  the  morrow,  when  they  wished  to  take  the  ring  from  me, 
my  frenzy  returned,  and  they  yielded  the  point.  I  slept  afresh, 
and  the  abbe  took  it  from  me  during  my  repose.  But  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  perceived  the  robbery,  I  began  to  talk  in- 
coherently. Immediately  Edm^e,  who  was  in  the  chamber,  ran 
towards  me  and  placed  the  ring  upon  my  finger,  addressing  a 
reproach  to  thfe  abbfe.  I  grew  calm  directly,  and  said  raising 
my  dim  eyes  towards  her :  "  Are  you  not  my  wife  in  death  as  in 
life  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  she  replied ;  "  sleep  in  peace." 

"  Eternity  is  long,"  I  rejoined,  "  and  I  would  occupy  it  with 
the  remembrance  of  your  caresses.     But  I  have  sought  in  vain, 
I £nd  not  the  memory  of  your  love." 
SAe  leaned  over  me  and  gave  me  a  kiss. 
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"  You  are  wrong,  Edm6e,"  said  the  ahhi ;  "such  remedies  will 
^;phange  into  poison." 

"  Leave  me  alone,  abbe,*'  she  replied,  with  impatience,  seating 
herself  near  my  bed  ;  "  leave  me  alone,  I  beg  of  you.*' 

I  fell  asleep,  one  hand  in  hers,  and  repeating  at  intervals  : 
*'  One  is  well  in  the  tomb  ;  one  is  happy  in  death,  is  it  not  so  .^" 
During  my  convalescence  Edm£e  was  much  less  expansive, 
but  always  assiduous.  I  related  my  dreams  to  her,  and  learned 
from  her  what  there  was  of  reality  among  my  recollections ;  but 
for  this  confirmation  I  should  always  have  thought  that  the  whole 
was  a  dream.  I  implored  her  to  leave  me  the  ring,  and  she  con- 
sented. I  ought  to  be  able  to  add,  that  out  of  gratitude  for  so 
much  goodness,  I  preserved  this  ring  as  a  pledge  of  friendship, 
and  not  as  a  ring  of  betrothal ;  but  the  idea  of  such  abnegation 
was  beyond  my  strength. 

One  day  I  asked  news  of  M.  de  la  Marche.     It  was  only  to 
Patience  that  I  dared  address  this  question. 
"  He  is  gone,"  he  replied. 
"  How  ?  gone !  and  for  long  ?" 

"  For  ever,  please  God  !  I  know  nothing,  I  ask  no  questions  ; 
but  I  was  in  the  garden  by  chance  when  he  took  his  leave,  and 
his  manner  was  as  cold  as  a  night  of  December.  Still  it  was 
said  on  both  sides,  au  revoir ;  but,  though  Edm^e's  manner  was 
kind  and  frank  as  usual,  the  other  looked  like  a  farmer  who  sees 
frost  coming  on  in  April.  Mauprat,  Mauprat,  they  say  that  you 
have  become  a  great  student,  and  worthy  fellow.  Remember 
what  I  said  to  you ;  when  you  are  old  there  will  perhaps  be  no 
longer  titles  and  manors.  Perhaps  they  may  then  call  you  Father 
Mauprat,  as  they  now  call  me  Father  Patience,  though  I  have 
never  been  a  monk  nor  the  father  of  a  family." 
"  Well !  what  would  you  arrive  at  ?" 

"  Remember  what  I  said  to  you,"  he  repeated;  "there  are- 
many  ways  of  being  a  sorcerer,  and  one  may  know  the  future 
without  giving  oneself  up  to  the  devil ;  I  give  my  consent  to  your 
marriage  with  your  cousin.  Continue  to  behave  well.  You  are 
learned  already  ;  they  say  that  you  can  read  fluently  in  any  book 
which  presents  itself.  What  more  is  needed  ?  there  are  so  many 
books  here  ihat  /the  sweat  stands  on  my  brow  at  ^e  Net^  «^^\. 
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of  them ;  it  seems  to  me  as  thougli  I  again  endure  all  the  pains 
of  not  being  able  to  learn  to  read.  Here  you  are  on  the  point  of 
recovery.  If  M.  Hubert  will  listen  to  me  he  will  let  the  wedding 
take  place  at  Saint-Martin." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Patience,"  I  said ;  "  you  pain  me  ;  my 
cousin  does  not  love  me." 

"  I  tell  you  that  she  does ;  you  lie  in  your  throat !  as  the 
nobles  say.  I  know  how  she  watched  over  you  ;  and  Marcasse, 
while  on  the  roof,  saw  her  through  a  window,  kneeling  in  the 
centre  of  her  chamber  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  you  were  so  ill." 

•  The  imprudent  assertions  of  Patience,  the  tender  cares  of 
Edmfee,  the  departure  of  M.  de  la  Marche,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  weak  state  of  my  brain,  all  helped  me  to  persuade  myself 
of  what  I  desired ;  but,  in  proportion  as  my  strength  returned, 
Edm6e  drew  back  within  the  limits  of  tranquil  and  prudent  friend- 
ship. Never  did  any  one  recover  their  health  with  less  pleasure 
than  myself ;  for  every  day  rendered  the  visits  of  Edm4e  shorter, 
and  when  I  was  able  to  leave  my  room,  there  remained  to  me 
but  a  few  hours  daily  in  her  society,  as  before  my  illness.  She 
had  had  the  skill  to  shew  me  the  most  tender  affection  without 
allowing  herself  to  be  drawn  into  a  fresh  explanation  of  our 
mysterious  betrothal.  If  I  had  not  yet  the  greatness  of  soul  to 
renounce  my  rights,  at  least  I  had  acquired  sufficient  honour  no 
longer  to  recall  them  ;  and  I  found  myself  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  with  her  as  in  the  moment  when  I  fell  ill.  M.  de  la 
Marche  was  at  Paris  ;  but,  she  said  he  had  been  called  thither 
by  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  would  return  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  on  which  we  were  now  entering.  Nothing  in  the  conver- 
sation either  of  the  chevalier  or  the  abb^,  shewed  that  there  was 
a  i*upture  between  the  affianced  parties.  They  spoke  rarely  of 
the  lieutenant-general,  but  they  spoke  of  him  naturally,  and  with- 
out betraying  any  repugnance ;  I  fell  back  into  my  old  imcer- 
tainties,  and  foimd  no  other  remedy  for  them  than  that  of  re- 
gaining the  mastery  of  my  will.  "  I  will  force  her  to  prefer  me,*' 
I  thought,  looking  over  my  book  at  the  large  impenetrable  eyes 
of  Edm^e,  calmly  fixed  upon  the  letters  of  M.  de  la  Marche, 
which  her  father  received  from  time   to   time,  and  which  he^  , 
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handed  over  to  her  when  he  had  read  them.  I  plunged  again 
into  study.  For  a  long  time  I  suffered  from  intolerable  pains  in 
•  the  head,  but  I  resisted  them  stoically.  Bdmee  renewed  the 
course  of  readings  which  she  had  indirectly  marked  out  for  me 
through  the  winter  evenings.  I  astonished  the  ahh6  anew,  by 
my  aptitude  and  the  rapidity  of  my  progress.  The  attention  he 
had  shewn  me  in  illness  had  disarmed  me  ;  and  though  as  yet  I 
could  not  cordially  like  him,  well  knowing  that  he  was  no  Mend 
to  me  with  my  cousin,  I  gave  him  much  more  confidence  and 
regard  than  in  the  past.  Their  long  conversations  were  as  useful 
to  me  as  my  reading ;  they  admitted  me  to  their  walks  in  the  park 
and  to  their  philosophical  visits  to  the  snow-covered  cottage 
of  Patience.  It  was  a  means  of  my  seeing  Edm^e  more  fre- 
quently and  for  longer  together.  My  conduct  was  such  that  all 
-her  mistrust  gave  way,  and  she  no  more  feared  to  find  herself 
alone  with  me.  But  I  had  rarely  an  opportunity  of  proving 
my  heroism ;  for  the  abbfe,  whose  prudence  nothing  could  set 
aside,  was  always  at  our  heels.  I  no  longer  suffered  from'this 
naveillance ;  on  the  contrary  I  approved  of  it ;  for,  spite  of  my 
resolutions,  the  storm  of  passion  threw  my  senses  into  confute 
sion,  and  once  or  twice,  finding  myself  alone  with  Edm^e,  I 
quitted  her  abruptly,  to  conceal  my  emotion. 

Our  life  was  then  tranquil  and  happy  in  appearance,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  so  in  fact ;  but  ere  long  I  troubled  it  more  than 
ever  by  an  evil  which  education  developed  in  me,  and  which  until 
then  had  remained  hidden  beneath  greater  but  less  fatal  vices ; 
this  evil  which  made  the  misery  of  my  new  existence,  was 
vanity. 

Spite  of  their  systems,  the  abb6  and  my  cousin  committed 
the  fault  of  making  me  too  well  satisfied  with  my  progress. 
They  had  so  little  expected  my  imtiring  perseverance,  that  they 
ascribed  all  the  honour  to  my  fine  talents.  Perhaps  also  there  • 
was,  on  their  part,  somewhat  of  personal  triimiph  at  the  im- 
looked  for  success  of  their  philosophical  ideas  as  applied  to  my 
development.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  I  dllowed 
myself  to  be  easily  persuaded,  that  I  had  a  fine  intellect,  and  was 
much  above  the  common  race  of  men.  My  dear  instructors 
soon   gathered  the  sad  Jrtut  of  their  imprudence,  qixA  \\>  ^^ 
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"  Monsieur  Aubert,"  said  I,  "  you  have  several  times  pro- 
posed to  give  me  lessons ;  I  have  come  to  beg  you  to  carry 
your  obliging  offers  into  effect." 

I  had  passed  part  of  the  night  in  preparing  this  opening 
speech,  and  in  considering  the  bearing  which  I  designed  to 
maintain  towards  the  abbe.  Without  hating  him  in  reality, 
for  I  saw  that  he  was  good,  and  only  disliked  my  faults,  I  felt 
very  bitterly  against  him.  I  inwardly  acknowledged  that  I  de- 
served all  the  ill  he  had  said  of  me  to  Edm^e ;  but  I  thought 
that  he  might  have  insisted  a  little  more  upon  the  good  side,  of 
which  he  had  only  spoken  incidentally,  and  which  could  not 
have  escaped  a  man  so  sagacious  as  he  was.  I  determined 
therefore  to  conduct  myself  coldly  and  proudly  towards  him. 
To  this  effect,  I  thought,  with  sufficient  reason,  that  I  ought  to 
shew  a  great  deal  of  docility  during  the  time  my  lesson  lasted, 
but  resolved  that  immediately  after  I  would  leave  him  with  very 
few  thanks.  In  one  word,  I  wished  to  humiliate  him  in  his 
capacity  of  teacher ;  for  I  was  not  ignorant  that  he  derived  his 
means  of  living  from  my  imcle,  and  that  without  removmg 
this  means  of  existence  or  ^shewing  himself  ungrateful,  he  could 
not  refuse  to  superintend  my  education.  In  this  I  reasoned 
very  well,  though  with  a  bad  feeling ;  and  subsequently  I  so 
much  regretted  my  rancour,  that  I  made  him  a  sort  of  friendly 
C3nfession,  and  demanded  absolution  for  it. 

But,  not  to  anticipate  events,  I  must  say  that  the  first  days  of 
my  conversion  ftdly  avenged  me  for  the  prejudices,  but  too  well 
founded  in  many  respects,  taken  against  me  by  this  man,  who 
would  have  merited  the  name  of  just,  given  him  by  Patience, 
if  a  habit  of  distrust  had  not  influenced  his  first  impressions. 
The  persecutions  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the  object,  had 
developed  in  him  a  sentiment  of  instinctive  fear,  which  he  pre- 
served throughout  his  life,  and  which  always  rendered  his  con- 
fidence difficult  of  access,  though  perhaps  all  the  more  flattering 
and  affecting.  I  observed  the  same  character,  in  after  times, 
among  many  honest  priests.  They  have  generally  the  spirit 
of  charity,  but  not  the  sentiment  of  friendship. 

I  wished  to  make  him  suffer,  and  I  succeeded,  malice  inspired 
jne;  I  conducted  myself  as  does  a.  gentleman  towards  his  in- 
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ferior.  My  deportment  was  irreproachable,  I  displayed  great 
attention,  and  much  politeness,  but  a  freezing  stiffiiess  withal. 
I  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  making  me  blush  for  my  igno- 
rance ;  and  to  this  end  forestalled  him  in  all  his  observations  ; 
accusing  myself  of  knowing  nothing,  and  engaging  him  to  teach 
me  every  thing  from  its  beginning.  When  I  had  taken  my 
first  lesson,  I  saw  in  his  penetrating  eyes — into  which  I  had  my- 
self learned  to  penetrate — the  desire  of  changing  this  coldness 
into  a  degree  of  intimacy ;  but  I  would  not  lend  myself  to  it  in 
any  measure.  He  thought  to  disarm  me  by  praising  my  atten- 
tion and  quickness. 

"  You  give  yourself  needless  trouble,  Monsieur  I'Abb^"  I  re- 
marked ;  "  I  do  not  need  encouragement.  I  do  not  believe  in 
my  quickness,  but  I  am  sure  of  my  attention ;  and  as  I  only 
benefit  myself  in  giving  my  best  application  to  my  studies,  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  compliment  me."  Speaking  thus 
I  bowed  to  him  coldly,  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  where  I  di- 
rectly set  about  the  French  exercise  he  had  given  me.  When 
I  descended  to  breakfast,  I  saw  that  Edmee  was  already  in- 
formed of  the  fulfilment  of  my  promises  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing. She  held  out  her  hand  to  me  the  first,  and  called  me  her 
good  cousin  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  breakfast,  so 
cordially  that  even  the  inexpressive  face  of  M.  de  la  Marche 
evinced  surprise,  or  at  least  something  approaching  it.  I  hoped 
he  would  seek  an  opportimity  of  asking  an  explanation  of  my 
rude  words  of  the  day  before  ;  and,  though  I  was  determined 
to  conduct  myself  with  a  great  deal  of  moderation  in  our  antici- 
pated conversation,  I  felt  greatly  .hurt  at  the  care  which  he  took 
to  avoid  me.  This  indifierence  to  an  injury  offered  by  me,  im- 
plied a  species  of  contempt,  from  which  I  suffered  greatly ;  but 
the  fear  of  displeasing  Edmfee  gave  me  the  strength  to  control 
myself. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  thought  of  supplanting  him  was 
not  shaken  for  a  moment  by  that  humiliating  apprenticeship 
through  which  I  was  obliged  to  pass  before  I  could  even  seize 
upon  the  first  notions  of  things.  Any  other  than  I,  filled  ad  I 
was  with  repentance  for  the  evils  I  had  caused,  would  have 
found  no  other  mode  of  reparation  so  certain,  aa  m^^^NiVs^ 
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"  Monsieur  Aubert,"  said  I,  "  you  have  several  times  pro- 
posed to  give  me  lessons ;  I  have  come  to  beg  you  to  carry 
your  obliging  offers  into  effect." 

I  had  passed  part  of  the  night  in  preparing  this  opening 
speech,  and  in  considering  the  bearing  which  I  designed  to 
maintain  towards  the  abbe.  Without  hating  him  in  reality, 
for  I  saw  that  he  was  good,  and  only  disliked  my  faults,  I  felt 
very  bitterly  against  him.  I  inwardly  acknowledged  that  I  de- 
served all  the  ill  he  had  said  of  me  to  Edm^e ;  but  I  thought 
that  he  might  have  insisted  a  little  more  upon  the  good  side,  of 
which  he  had  only  spoken  incidentally,  and  which  could  not 
have  escaped  a  man  so  sagacious  as  he  was.  I  determined 
therefore  to  conduct  myself  coldly  and  proudly  towards  him. 
To  this  effect,  I  thought,  with  sufficient  reason,  that  I  ought  to 
shew  a  great  deal  of  docility  during  the  time  my  lesson  lasted, 
but  resolved  that  immediately  after  I  would  leave  him  with  very 
few  thanks.  In  one  word,  I  wished  to  humiliate  him  in  his 
capacity  of  teacher ;  for  I  was  not  ignorant  that  he  derived  his 
means  of  living  from  my  imcle,  and  that  without  removing 
this  means  of  existence  or  shewing  himself  imgrateful,  he  could 
not  refuse  to  superintend  my  education.  In  this  I  reasoned 
very  well,  though  with  a  bad  feeling ;  and  subsequently  I  so 
much  regretted  my  rancour,  that  I  made  him  a  sort  of  friendly 
confession,  and  demanded  absolution  for  it. 

But,  not  to  anticipate  events,  I  must  say  that  the  first  days  of 
my  conversion  fully  avenged  me  for  the  prejudices,  but  too  well 
founded  in  many  respects,  taken  against  me  by  this  man,  who 
would  have  merited  the  name  of  just,  given  him  by  Patience, 
if  a  habit  of  distrust  had  not  influenced  his  first  impressions. 
The  persecutions  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the  object,  had 
developed  in  him  a  sentiment  of  instinctive  fear,  which  he  pre- 
served throughout  his  life,  and  which  always  rendered  his  con- 
fidence difficult  of  access,  though  perhaps  all  the  more  flattering 
and  affecting.  I  observed  the  same  character,  in  after  times, 
among  many  honest  priests.  They  have  generally  the  spirit 
of  charity,  but  not  the  sentiment  of  friendship. 

J  wished  to  make  him  suffer,  and  I  succeeded,  malice  inspired 
jne ;  I  conducted  myself  as  does  a.  gentleman  towards  his  in- 
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ferior.  My  deportment  was  irreproachable,  I  displayed  great 
attention,  and  much  politeness,  but  a  freezing  stiflSiess  withal. 
I  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  making  me  blush  for  my  igno- 
ranee ;  and  to  this  end  forestalled  him  in  all  his  observations  ; 
accusing  myself  of  knowing  nothing,  and  engaging  him  to  teach 
me  every  thing  from  its  beginning.  When  I  had  taken  my 
first  lesson,  I  saw  in  his  penetrating  eyes — ^into  which  I  had  my- 
self learned  to  penetrate — the  desire  of  changing  this  coldness 
into  a  degree  of  intimacy ;  but  I  would  not  lend  myself  to  it  in 
any  measure.  He  thought  to  disarm  me  by  praising  my  atten- 
tion and  quickness. 

"  You  give  yourself  needless  trouble,  Monsieur  l^Ahh^"  I  re- 
marked ;  "  I  do  not  need  encouragement.  I  do  not  believe  in 
my  quickness,  but  I  am  sure  of  my  attention ;  and  as  I  only 
benefit  myself  in  giving  my  best  application  to  my  studies,  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  compliment  me."  Speaking  thus 
I  bowed  to  him  coldly,  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  where  I  di- 
rectly set  about  the  French  exercise  he  had  given  me.  When 
I  descended  to  breakfast,  I  saw  that  Edmee  was  already  in- 
formed of  the  fulfilment  of  my  promises  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing. She  held  out  her  hand  to  me  the  first,  and  called  me  her 
good  cousin  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  breakfast,  so 
cordially  that  even  the  inexpressive  face  of  M.  de  la  Marche 
evinced  surprise,  or  at  least  something  approaching  it.  I  hoped 
he  would  seek  an  opportunity  of  asking  an  explanation  of  my 
rude  words  of  the  day  before  ;  and,  though  I  was  determined 
to  conduct  myself  with  a  great  deal  of  moderation  in  our  antici- 
pated conversation,  I  felt  greatly  .hurt  at  the  care  which  he  took 
to  avoid  me.  This  indifference  to  an  injury  offered  by  me,  im- 
plied a  species  of  contempt,  from  which  I  suffered  greatly ;  but 
the  fear  of  displeasing  Edmfee  gave  me  the  strength  to  control 
myself. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  thought  of  supplanting  him  was 
not  shaken  for  a  moment  by  that  himiiliating  apprenticeship 
through  which  I  was  obliged  to  pass  before  I  could  even  seize 
upon  the  first  notions  of  things.  Any  other  than  I,  filled  ad  I 
was  with  repentance  for  the  evils  I  had  caused,  would  have 
found  no  other  mode  of  reparation  so  certam  as  m^^^^wV^^ 
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myself  and  restoring  to  Edm^e  her  promise,  her  independence, 
her  absolute  repose.  But  this  was  the  only  means  which  did  not 
occiir  to  me  ;  or  if  it  did,  it  was  repulsed  with  contempt,  as  the 
avowal  of  defeat.  Obstinacy  joined  to  temerity  flowed  in  my 
veins  with  the  blood  of  Mauprat.  Scarcely  did  I  see  a  means 
of  winning  her  whom  I  loved,  than  I  embraced  it  with  ardour, 
and  I  think  it  would  not  have  been  otherwise  even  had  her  ex- 
planation with  the  abb^  in  the  park  taught  me  that  she  loved 
my  rival.  Such  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age  took  his  first  lesson  in  French  grammar,  and 
who  greatly  exaggerated  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  studies 
necessary  to  put  him  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  M.  de  la 
Marche,  augured,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  certain  moral  strength. 

I  know  not  if  I  was  happily  gifted  with  intelligence.  The 
abb^  assured  me  that  it  was  so ;  but  I  think  that  I  ought  to 
ascribe  to  my  courage  only  the  credit  of  my  rapid  progress. 
It  was  such  as  to  make  me  overtax  my  physical  strength.  The 
abbd  had  told  me  that  with  a  strong  will,  at  my  age,  one  could 
perfectly  learn  the  rules  of  a  language  in  a  month.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  I  expressed  myself  with  facility  and  wrote  correctly. 
Edmee,  after  a  manner,  secretly  directed  my  studies ;  she  would 
not  have  me  taught  Latin,  assuring  me  that  it  was  too  late  to 
devote  several  years  to  a  science  of  mere  luxury,  and  that  the 
important  thing  was  to  fill  my  heart  and  reason  with  ideas,  in- 
stead of  enriching  my  mind  with  words. 

Of  an  evening,  she  feigned  a  desire  to  reperuse  some  favourite 
book,  and  read  aloud,  alternately  with  the  abb^,  passages  from 
Condillac,  Fenelon,  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Jean-Jacques, 
and  even  from  Montaigne  and  Montesqideu.  These  passages 
were  certainly  chosen  before  hand,  and  proportioned  to  my  ca- 
pabilities ;  I  understood  them  tolerably  well,  at  which  I  was 
secretly  surprised ;  for  if  in  the  day  I  opened  one  of  these  same 
books  by  chance,  I  was  stopped  at  almost  every  line.  With  the 
superstition  natural  to  young  lovers,  I  readily  imagined  that  in 
passing  through  the  lips  of  Edmde,  these  authors  acquired  a 
magic  charm,  and  that  my  own  mind  expanded  miraculously  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice.  Edm^e  did  not  openly  shew  me  the 
iaterest  she  took  in  instructing  me  hexaelf  •  She  was  imdoubtedly 
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misitaken  in  thinking  that  she  ought  to  hide  her  solicitude  from 
me ;  it  would  but  have  stimulated  my  efforts,  and  rendered  me 
more  ardent  in  my  work.  But  on  this  point  she  was  imbued 
with  Endle,  and  carried  into  practice  the  systematic  ideas  of  her 
cherished  philosopher. 

For  the  rest,  I  did  not  spare  myself,  and,  my  eagerness  not 
admitting  of  foresight,  I  was  soon  obliged  to  come  to  a  stand. 
The  change  of  air,  of  habits  and  diet,  late  hours,  the  want  of 
active  exercise,  the  struggles  of  my  mind,  in  one  word  the  vio- 
lent revolution  which  my  whole  being  was  forced  to  imdergo  in 
passing  from  the  condition  of  a  man  of  the  woods  to  that  of  an 
intelligent  being,  brought  on  a  disorder  of  the  nerves  which 
rendered  me  almost  mad  for  fome  weeks,  then  an  idiot  for  several 
days,  and  at  last  departed,  leaving  me  completely  broken  down ; 
annihilated  with  regard  to  my  past  existence,  but  well  prepared 
to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  future. 

One  night,  at  the  period  of  my  most  violent  crisis,  in  a  lucid 
interval,  I  saw  Edmee  in  my  chamber.  I  thought  at  first  that 
I  was  dreaming.  The  night-lamp  shed  an  uncertain  glimmer ; 
a  pale  and  immovable  form  was  reclining  in  a  large  easy  chair. 
I  distinguished  a  long  black  tress  of  hair,  detached,  and  falling 
upon  a  white  robe.  I  raised  myself,  feeble  as  I  was,  scarcely 
able  to  move,  and  tried  to  leave  my  bed.  Patience  quickly 
perceived  me,  and  gently  held  me  back.  Saint-Jean  was  sleep- 
ing in  another  arm-chair.  Every  night,  two  men  sat  up  with 
me  thus,  to  hold  me  by  main  force  when  the  paroxysms  of  de- 
lirium were  upon  me.  Sometimes  it  was  the  abb^,  sometimes  the 
brave  Marcasse,  who,  before  quitting  Berry,  for  his  annual  tour 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  had  come  for  a  last  himt  in  the 
granaries  of  the  ch^lteau,  and  who  goodnaturedly  relieved  the 
fatigued  servants  in  their  painful  employment  of  watching  over 
me. 

Having  no  consciousness  of  my  illness,  it  was  very  natural 
that  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  solitary  in  my  chamber 
should  cause  me  great  surprise,  and  throw  my  ideas  into  dis- 
,arder.  .  \  h^d  had  such  violent  accesses  that  evening,  that  no 
more  strength  remained  to  me.  I  gave  way  then  to  melancholy 
wanderin^s^  smd,  taking  the  hand  of  the  good  man,  ^^^^^  \ijS!L*^ 
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it  were  the  corpse  of  Edm^e  which  he  had  deposited  in  the  arm 
chair  close  to  me. 

"It  is  the  living  Edm6e,"  he  replied  in  a  low  voice ;  "but 
she  sleeps,  man  cher  monsieur,  do  not  awake  her.  If  you  desire 
any  thing,  I  am  here  to  watch  over  you,  and  I  do  it  from  my 
heart!" 

"  My  good  Patieace,  you  deceive  me,"  I  replied ;  "  she  is 
dead,  and  so  am  I,  and  you  come  to  bury  us.  You  must  put  us 
in  the  same  tomb,  do  you  understand  ?  for  we  are  betrothed. 
Where  is  her  ring  ?  Take  it  and  put  it  on  my  finger ;  the  night 
of  our  wedding  is  come.'* 

He  tried  in  vain  to  combat  this  hallucination  ;  I  persisted  in 
believing  that  Edm^e  was  dead,  and  declared  that  I  would  not 
sleep  in  my  winding  sheet  unless  I  had  my  wife's  ring.  Edmee, 
who  had  passed  several  nights  by  my  side,  was  so  overpowered 
with  fatigue  that  she  did  not  hear  me.  Moreover,  I  spoke  low, 
following  the  example  of  Patience,  through  an  imitative  instinct 
foimd  only  among  children  and  idiots.  I  persisted  in  my  fantasy, 
and  Patience,  who  dreaded  lest  it  should  change  into  frenzy, 
approached  Edm^e  and  gently  took  off  the  cornelian  ring  which 
she  wore  and  put  it  upon  my  finger.  I  instantly  carried  it  to 
my  lips  ;  then  crossing  my  hands  upon  my  breast  in  an  attitude 
which  they  give  to  corpses  in  their  burial  clothes,  I  slept  pro- 
foundly. 

On  the  morrow,  when  they  wished  to  take  the  ring  from  me, 
my  frenzy  returned,  and  they  yielded  the  point.  I  slept  afresh, 
and  the  abb6  took  it  from  me  during  my  repose.  But  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  perceived  the  robbery,  I  began  to  talk  in- 
coherently. Immediately  Edm^e,  who  was  in  the  chamber,  ran 
towards  me  and  placed  the  ring  upon  my  finger,  addressing  a 
reproach  to  thfe  abb6.  I  grew  calm  directly,  and  said  raising 
my  dim  eyes  towards  her :  "  Are  you  not  my  wife  in  death  as  in 
Hfe  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  she  replied ;  "  sleep  in  peace." 
"  Eternity  is  long,"  I  rejoined,  "  and  I  would  occupy  it  with 
the  remembrance  of  your  caresses.     But  I  have  sought  in  vain, 
I £nd  not  the  memory  of  your  love." 
^^e  leaned  over  me  and  gave  me  a  kiss. 
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"  You  are  wrong,  Edm^e,"  said  the  abb^ ;  "such  remedies  will 
^jchange  into  poison." 

"  Leave  me  alone,  abbe,*'  she  replied,  with  impatience,  seating 
herself  near  my  bed ;  "  leave  me  alone,  I  beg  of  you.** 

I  fell  asleep,  one  hand  in  hers,  and  repeating  at  intervals  : 
"  One  is  well  in  the  tomb  ;  one  is  happy  in  death,  is  it  not  so  ?" 
During  my  convalescence  Edm€e  was  much  less  expansive, 
but  always  assiduous.  I  related  my  dreams  to  her,  and  learned 
from  her  what  there  was  of  reality  among  my  recollections ;  but 
for  this  confirmation  I  should  always  have  thought  that  the  whole 
was  a  dream.  I  implored  her  to  leave  me  the  ring,  and  she  con- 
sented. I  ought  to  be  able  to  add,  that  out  of  gratitude  for  so 
much  goodness,  I  preserved  this  ring  as  a  pledge  of  friendship, 
and  not  as  a  ring  of  betrothal ;  but  the  idea  of  such  abnegation 
was  beyond  my  strength. 

One  day  I  asked  news  of  M.  de  la  Marche.     It  was  only  to 
Patience  that  I  dared  address  this  question. 
"  He  is  gone,"  he  replied. 
"  How }  gone !  and  for  long  ?" 

"  For  ever,  please  God  !  I  know  nothing,  I  ask  no  questions  ; 
but  I  was  in  the  garden  by  chance  when  he  took  his  leave,  and 
his  manner  was  as  cold  as  a  night  of  December.  Still  it  was 
said  on  both  sides,  au  revoir ;  but,  though  Edm^e's  manner  was 
kind  and  firank  as  usual,  the  other  looked  like  a  farmer  who  sees 
frost  coming  on  in  April.  Mauprat,  Mauprat,  they  say  that  you 
have  become  a  great  student,  and  worthy  fellow.  Remember 
what  I  said  to  you ;  when  you  are  old  there  will  perhaps  be  no 
longer  titles  and  manors.  Perhaps  they  may  then  call  you  Father 
Mauprat,  as  they  now  call  me  Father  Patience,  though  I  have 
never  been  a  monk  nor  the  father  of  a  family." 
"  WeU  !  what  would  you  arrive  at  ?" 

"  Remember  what  I  said  to  you,"  he  repeated;  "there  are 
many  ways  of  being  a  sorcerer,  and  one  may  know  the  future 
without  giving  oneself  up  to  the  devil ;  I  give  my  consent  to  your 
marriage  with  your  cousin.  Continue  to  behave  well.  You  are 
learned  already  ;  they  say  that  you  can  read  fluently  in  any  book 
which  presents  itself.  What  more  is  needed  ?  there  are  so  many 
books  here  that  the  sweat  stands  on  my  brow  at  like  n^t^  %\^\> 
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of  them  ;  it  seems  to  me  as  though  I  again  endure  all  the  pains 
of  not  being  able  to  learn  to  read.  Here  you  are  on  the  point  of 
recovery.  If  M.  Hubert  will  listen  to  me  he  will  let  the  wedding 
take  place  at  Saint-Martin." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Patience,"  I  said ;  "  you  pain  me ;  my 
cousin  does  not  love  me." 

"  I  tell  you  that  she  does ;  you  lie  in  your  throat !  as  the 
nobles  say.  I  know  how  she  watched  over  you  ;  and  Marcasse, 
while  on  the  roof,  saw  her  through  a  window,  kneeling  in  the 
centre  of  her  chamber  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  you  were  so  ill." 

•  The  imprudent  assertions  of  Patience,  the  tender  cares  of 
Edmfee,  the  departure  of  M.  de  la  Marche,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  weak  state  of  my  brain,  all  helped  me  to  persuade  myself 
of  what  I  desired ;  but,  in  proportion  as  my  strength  returned, 
Edm^e  drew  back  within  the  limits  of  tranquil  and  prudent  Mend- 
ship.  Never  did  any  one  recover  their  health  with  less  pleasure 
than  myself ;  for  every  day  rendered  the  visits  of  Edm6e  shorter, 
and  when  I  was  able  to  leave  my  room,  there  remained  to  me 
but  a  few  hours  daily  in  her  society,  as  before  my  illness.  She 
had  had  the  skill  to  shew  me  the  most  tender  affection  without 
allowing  herself  to  be  drawn  into  a  fresh  explanation  of  our 
mysterious  betrothal.  If  I  had  not  yet  the  greatness  of  soul  to 
renounce  my  rights,  at  least  I  had  acquired  sufficient  honour  no 
longer  to  recall  them  ;  and  I  found  myself  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  with  her  as  in  the  moment  when  I  fell  ill.  M.  de  la 
Marche  was  at  Paris  ;  but,  she  said  he  had  been  caUed  thither 
by  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  would  return  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  on  which  we  were  now  entering.  Nothing  in  the  conver- 
sation either  of  the  chevalier  or  the  abbfe,  shewed  that  there  was 
a  i*upture  between  the  affianced  parties.  They  spoke  rarely  of 
the  lieutenant-general,  but  they  spoke  of  him  naturally,  and  with- 
out betraying  any  repugnance ;  I  fell  back  into  my  old  imcer- 
tainties,  and  found  no  other  remedy  for  them  than  that  of  re- 
gaining the  mastery  of  my  will.  "  I  will  force  her  to  prefer  me,'' 
I  thought,  looking  over  my  book  at  the  large  impenetrable  eyes 
of  Edm^e^  calmly  fixed  upon  the  letters  of  M.  de  la  Marche, 
which  her  father  received  from,  time    to    time,  and  which  hei 
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handed  over  to  her  when  he  had  read  them.     I  plunged  again 
into  study.     For  a  long  time  I  suffered  from  intolerable  pains  in 
'the  head,  but  I   resisted  them  stoically.     Edmee  renewed  the 
course  of  readings  which  she  had  indirectly  marked  out  for  me 
through  the  winter  evenings.     I  astonished  the  abb6  anew,  by 
my  aptitude  and  the  rapidity  of  my  progress.     The  attention  he 
had  shewn  me  in  illness  had  disarmed  me  ;  and  though  as  yet  I 
could  not  cordially  like  him,  weU  knowing  that  he  was  no  friend 
to  me  with  my  cousin,  I  gave  him  much  more  confidence  and 
regard  than  in  the  past.     Their  long  conversations  were  as  useful 
to  me  as  my  reading ;  they  admitted  me  to  their  walks  in  the  park 
and  to  their  philosophical  visits  to  the   snow-covered  cottage 
of  Patience.     It  was  a  means  of  my  seeing  Edmfee  more  fre- 
quently and  for  longer  together.     My  conduct  was  such  that  all 
'her  mistrust  gave  way,  and  she  no  more  feared  to  find  herself 
alone  with  me.      But  I  had  rarely  an  opportunity  of  proving 
my  heroism ;  for  the  abb^,  whose  prudence  nothing  could  set 
aside,  was  always  at  our  heels.     I  no  longer  suffered  from'this 
narveUlance ;  on  the  contrary  I  approved  of  it ;  for,  spite  of  my 
resolutions,  the  storm  of  passion  threw  my  senses  into  confu- 
sion, and  once  or  twice,   finding  myself  alone  with  Edm6e,  I 
quitted  her  abruptly,  to  conceal  my  emotion. 

Our  life  was  then  tranquil  and  happy  in  appearance,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  so  in  fact ;  but  ere  long  I  troubled  it  more  than 
ever  by  an  evil  which  education  developed  in  me,  and  which  imtil 
then  had  remained  hidden  beneath  greater  but  less  fatal  vices  ; 
this  evil  which  made  the  misery  of  my  new  existence,  was 
vanity. 

Spite  of  their  systems,  the  abb^  and  my  cousin  committed 
the  faiJt  of  making  me  too  well  satisfied  with  my  progress. 
They  had  so  little  expected  my  imtiring  perseverance,  that  they 
ascribed  all  the  honour  to  my  fine  talents.  Perhaps  also  there  • 
was,  on  their  part,  somewhat  of  personal  triumph  at  the  un- 
looked  for  success  of  their  philosophical  ideas  as  applied  to  my 
development.  Whatever  -the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  easily  persuaded,  that  I  had  a  fine  intellect,  and  was 
much  above  the  common  race  of  men.  My  dear  instructors 
soon  gathered  the  sad  ^uit  of  their  impmiexite,  wA  \\.  '^«L 
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already  too  late  to  arrest  the  growth  of  this  immense  love  of 
myself. 

Perhaps  also  this  unhappy  passion,  restrained  by  the  bad* 
treatment  I  had  undergone  in  my  boyhood,  was  oply  re-awakened. 
It  is  to  be  believed  that  we  carry  within  us,  from  our  earliest 
years,  the  germ  of  virtues  and  vices  which  the  action  of  our  out- 
ward life  fructifies  in  the  course  of  time  As  for  me,  I  had 
hitherto  not  found  any  aliment  for  my  vanity ;  for  on  what  could 
it  have  fed  in  those  first  days  passed  near  Edm^e  ?  But  where 
once  this  aliment  was  supplied,  famished  vanity  rose  in  triumph, 
and  inspired  me  with  as  much  presumption  as  it  had  before  oc- 
casioned mauvaise  honte  and  savage  reserve.  I  was  moreover  as 
much  delighted  to  be  at  last  able  to  communicate  my  thoughts 
with  facility,  as  is  the  young  falcon  when  he  issues  from  his  nest, 
and  makes  trial  of  his  new  fledged  wings.  I  became  then  as 
talkative  as  I  had  before  been  silent.  They  took  but  too  much 
pleasure  in  my  chattering.  I  had  not  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
that  they  listened  to  me  as  to  a  spoiled  child ;  and  believing  my- 
self a  man,  and,  what  is  more,  a  remarkable  man,  I  became 
presumptuous  and  supremely  ridiculous. 

My  uncle  the  chevalier,  who  had  borne  no  part  in  my  educa- 
tion, and  who  had  only  smiled  with  paternal  kindness  at  the 
early  steps  of  my  career,  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  false  di- 
rection it  was  taking.  He  deemed  it  out  of  order,  that  I  should 
raise  my  tone  so  high  in  discussion  with  him,  and  remarked  upon 
it  to  his  daughter.  She  named  it  to  me  with  gentleness,  and 
told  me,  in  support  of  her  remonstrances,  that  there  was  reason 
on  my  side  of  the  discussion,  but  that  her  father  was  not  of  an 
age  to  be  converted  to  new  ideas,  and  that  I  owed  to  his 
patriai'chal  dignity  the  sacrifice  of  enthusiastic  assertions.  I 
promised  not  to  renew  them,  but  I  did  not  keep  my  word. 

The  fact  is  that  the  chevalier  was  imbued  with  many  pre- 
judices. He  had  received  a  very  good  education  for  his  time, 
and  for  a  country  nobleman  ;  but  the  age  had  advanced  more 
quickly  than  he.  Edm^e,  ardent  and  romantic,  the  abb^,  senti- 
mental and  systematic,  had  advanced  more  quickly  than  the  age  ; 
and  if  £he  immense  difference  between  them  and  the  patriarch 
never  made  itself  felt,  it  was  owing  to  the  respect  which  he 
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justly  inspired,  and  to  the  tenderness    which  he  had  for   his 
daughter.     I  threw  myself  eagerly,  as  you  may  weU  imagine, 
into  the  ideas  of  Edm^e ;  but  I  had  not,  like  her,  the  delicacy  of 
keeping  silence  upon  this  point.     The  violence  of  my  character 
finding  an  issue  in  politics  and  philosophy,  I  tasted  an  indescrib- 
able pleasure  in  those  strong  disputes  which  were  then  in  all 
reunions,  and  even  in  the  bosoms  of   families,  the   prelude  to 
the  revolutionary  tempest  impending  over  the  coimtry.     I  do  not 
believe  there  was  a  house,  a  palace,  or  a  cabin,  which  did  not 
nourish  its   orator,  eager,  hasty,  peremptory,   and    burning  to 
take  part  in  the  war  of  words.     I  then  was  the  orator  of  the 
chateau  of  Sainte-Sev^re,  and  my  good  imcle,  accustomed  to  an 
appearance  of  authority  which  prevented  him  seeing  the  actual 
revolt  of  the  mind,  could  not  endure  a  contradiction  so  firank  as 
mine.     He  was  proud  and  hasty,  and  had  moreover  a  difficulty 
in  explaining  himself  which  increased  his  natural  impatience,  and 
which  made  him  ill-tempered  with  others,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  dissatisfaction  which  it  produced  against  himself.     He  would 
stamp  his  foot  upon  the  lighted  logs  on  the  hearth,  dash  the 
glasses  of  his  spectacles  to  pieces,  spiU  his  snuff  upon  the  floor, 
and  make  the  very  roof  of  his  house  echo  with  the  bursts  of  his 
sonorous  voice.     All  this  cruelly  diverted  me  ;  for  with  a  word 
freshly  spelled  upon  my  lips,  I  could  upset  the  slight  ground- 
work of  the  ideas  of  his  whole  life.     It  was  a  great  foUy,  and  a 
most  imbecoming  pride  on  my  part ;  but  the  need  of  a  struggle, 
the  pleasure  of  intellectually  employing  the  energy  which  found 
no  scope  in  physical  life,  carried  me  away  continually.     In  vain 
Edm6e  coughed  to  w£im  me  to  silence ;  and,  to  save  the  self-love 
of  her  father,  forced  herself  to  find,  against  her  conscience,  some 
argument  in  his  favour ;    the  lukewarmness  of  het  assistance 
and  the  species  of  concession  which  she  seemed  to  command  from 
me,  irritated  my  adversary  more  and  more.     "  Let  him  say  on 
then,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  Edm^e  do  not  interfere  in  this,  I  will 
meet  him  upon  all  points.     If  you  are  always  interrupting  us,  I 
can  never  prove  his  absurdity."     And  then  the  storm  would  in- 
crease on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  till  the  chevalier,  deeply 
incensed,  would  leave  the  apartment,  and  go  to  vent  his  ill- 
humouv  upon  his  huntsmen  ox  his  ho\mds. 
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That  wMch  contributed  to  the  recurrence  of  those  ill-timed 
quarrels  and  to  the  nourishment  of  my  ridiculous  obstinacy, 
was  the  extreme  kindness  of  my  uncle,  and  his  rapid  return  to 
good  humour.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  no  longer  remembered 
his  wrongs  and  my  opposition ;  he  spoke  to  me  as  usual,  and 
enquired  all  my  desires  and  wants  with  that  paternal  anxiety 
which  ever  kept  his  generosity  in  continual  action.  This  in- 
comparable man  would  scarcely  have  slept  quietly,  if  he  had  not, 
before  retiring  to  rest,  embraced  all  who  belonged  to  him,  and 
repaired,  by  some  benevolent  look  or  word,  any  petulance  from 
which  the  meanest  of  his  servants  might  have  suffered  in  the 
day.  This  goodness  ought  to  have  disarmed  me  and  closed 
my  mouth  for  ever ;  I  swore  that  it  should  do  so  every  evening, 
and  every  morning  I  returned  to  these  disputes  as  the  Scripture 
says  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit. 

Edmfee  daily  suffered  more  and  more  from  the  character  which 
was  developing  within  me,  and  sought  the  means  to  correct  it. 
If  there  was  never  an  affianced  wife  more  reserved  or  of  greater 
fLrmness,  no  mother  was  ever  more  tender  than  she.     After  many 
conferences  with  the  abb(;,  she  resolved  to  persuade  her  father 
to  break  in  for  a  short  time  upon  the  usual  routine  of  our  life, 
and  to  transport  our  establishment  to  Paris  during  the  last  weeks 
of  the  carnival.     An  iminterrupted  residence  in  the  country,  the 
perfect  isolation  of  Sainte-S^v^re,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads, 
had  left  us,  since  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  to  the  unbroken  uni- 
formity of  our  life,and  everything  contributed  to  keep  up  our  fasti- 
dious wrangling ;  my  character  was  becoming  more  and  more  per- 
verted ;   my  imcle  even  took  more  pleasure  in  it  than  myself, 
but  his  health  suffered,  and  these  daily  puerile  emotions  has- 
tened his  decay.     Ennid  had   gained  upon  the  abb6;    Edm^e 
was  sad,    either  from   the   monotonous   life   we   led,  or  from 
some   hidden   cause.      She    desired  to  leave  the  country,  and 
we    departed ;    for  her   father,    imeasy   at    her    melancholy, 
had   no    other   will  than  hers.      I  trembled  with  joy    at  the 
idea  of  knowing    Paris;     and   while    Edm6e    flattered    her- 
self that  conmiimion  with  the  world  would  soften  the  asperities 
of   my  pedantry,  I  was  dreaming  of  a  position  as   conqueror 
In  that  world   so   cried    down   and  traduced  by  our  philoso- 
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phers.  We  put  ourselves  en  route  one  fine  morning  in  March, 
the  chevalier  with  his  daughter  and  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  in 
one  travelling  carriage;  I  in  another  with  the  abbe,  who  ill 
concealed  his  joy  at  seeing  the  capital  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  my  valet  Saint-Jean,  who  made  profound  bows  to  all 
passers  by  that  he  might  not  lose  his  habits  of  politeness. 


END   OF  THE  FIKST   PAKT    OF  MAUPRAT. 
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PART    THE    SECOND. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  old  Bernard,  fatigued  with  having  spoken  so  much,  dis- 
missed us  till  the  morrow.  Called  upon  by  us  at  the  appointed 
hour,  to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  took  up  his  recital  in  these  words : 

This  period  marked  a  new  phase  in  my  life.  At  Sainte- 
S^v^re,  I  had  been  absorbed  by  my  love  and  my  studies.  I  had 
concentrated  all  my  energy  upon  these  two  points.  Scarcely  ar- 
rived at  Paris,  a  thick  veil  was  lifted  from  before  my  eyes,  and, 
for  several  days,  from  the  fact  of  my  understanding  nothing,  I 
did  not  feel  surprised  at  any  thing.  I  attributed  to  all  the  actors 
who  appeared  upon  the  scene,  a  greatly  exaggerated  superiority  ; 
but  I  did  not  the  less  over-rate  the  facility  with  which  I  should 
quickly  equal  this  ideal  excellence.  My  natural  enterprise  and 
presumption  saw  a  defiance  in  all,  an  obstacle  in  nothing. 

Lodged  in  a  different  part  of  the  house  to  that  occupied  by  my 
uncle  and  cousin,  I  passed  henceforth  the  greater  part  of  my 
lime  with  the  abb^.  I  was  not  dazzled  in  the  smallest  degree  by 
the  material  advantages  of  my  situation ;  but,  from  remarking 
many  painful  or  equivocal  positions,  I  began  to  feel  &<^\iVg^\£L^^% 
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of  my  own.  I  also  compreliendedinore  clearly  the  excellent  cha- 
racter of  my  instructor,  while  the  respect  of  my  servant  no  longer 
appeared  troublesome.  With  the  liberty  I  enjoyed,  the  money 
which  was  furnished  me  without  limit,  and  the  athletic  vigour  of 
my  youth,  it  is  surprising  that  I  did  not  fall  into  some  disorder, 
if  it  were  only  into  that  of  gambling,  which  was  not  ill-suited  to 
my  combative  instincts.  It  was  my  ignorance  which  preserved  me, 
while  it  inspired  me  with  an  excessive  distrust ;  and  the  abb^, 
who  was  very  penetrating,  and  who  felt  himself  responsible  for 
my  actions,  knew  how  to  avail  himself  skilfully  of  my  savage 
disdain.  He  encouraged  it  towards  those  things  which  might 
have  been  hurtful,  and  checked  it  in  contrary  cases.  Then  he 
knew  how  to  gather  aroimd  me  the  innocent  distractions  which, 
though  not  replacing  the  joys  of  love,  diminished  the  sharpness 
of  its  wounds.  As  for  the  temptations  of  debauchery,  I  knew 
nothing  of  them.  I  had  too  much  pride  to  desire  a  woman  who 
did  not  seem  to  me,  as  did  Edm^e,  the  first  among  them  all. 

The  dinner  hour  re-imited  us,  and  in  the  evenings  we  went 
into  society.  In  a  few  days  I  learned  more,  by  examining  what 
was  passing  around  me  from  a  comer  of  the  room,  than  I  could 
have  done  by  years  of  conjecture  and  study.  I  think  I  shoidd 
never  have  understood  any  thing  of  society,  had  I  seen  it  from 
a  <;ertain  distance.  Nothing  could  then  have  established  a  clear 
imderstanding  between  my  brain  and  what  occupied  the  brains 
of  other  men.  From  the  moment  I  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  this  chaos,  I  forced  it  to  imravel  itself  before  me  and  to  lav 
open  a  great  part  of  its  elements  to  my  view.  This  road,  leading 
to  the  knowledge  of  life,  was,  I  remember,  not  without  its  charm 
from  the  first  moment.  I  had  nothing  to  ask,  to  desire,  or  to 
struggle  for  in  social  interests  ;  fortime  had  taken  me  by  the 
hand.  One  fine  morning,  she  had  drawn  me  from  an  abyss,  to 
seat  me  upon  eider  down,  and  to  make  me  the  centre  of  warm 
affections.  The  agitations  of  others  were  an  amusement  for  me. 
My  heart  was  interested  in  the  future  but  upon  one  mysterious 
point,  the  love  I  bore  towards  Edm^e. 

My  long  illness,  far  from  diminishing  my  physical  strength, 

had  but  confirmed  and  tempered  it.     I  was  no  longer  that  heavy, 

drowsjr  anim»l,  whom  digestion  fatigued,  whom  fatigue  besotted. 
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I  felt  the  vibration  of  my  whole  frame  give  rise  in  my  soul  to 
unknown  harmony,  and  was  astonished  to  discover  in  myself 
&culties  of  which  for  so  long  a  time  I  had  never  suspected  the 
existence*  My  good  relations  rejoiced,  without  appearing  sur- 
prised. They  had,  from  the  first,  augured  of  me  so  com- 
placently, that  one  might  have  supposed  them  to  have  had  no 
other  occupation  all  their  lives  than  the  civilization  of  bar- 
barians. 

The  nervous  system  which  was  developing  itself  within  me, 
and  which  made  me  pay  throughout  my  life,  by  lively  and  fre- 
quent sufferings,  for  the  enjoyments  and  advantages  accom- 
panying it,  rendered  me  peculiarly  impressible ;  and  this 
accessibility  to  the  eflfect  of  outward  things  was  backed  by 
a  strength  of  organization  only  found  among  animals  or  savages. 
I  was  astonished  at  the  star-light  dimness  of  the  £a,culties  of 
others.  These  spectacled  men,  these  women  whose  sense  of 
smell  was  dxilled  by  snuff,  these  precocious  old  people,  deaf  and 
gouty  before  their  time,  filled  me  with  pain.  The  world  ap- 
peared like  a  hospital ;  and,  when  I  found  myself  with  my  ro- 
bust organization  in  the  midst  of  these  infirm  beings,  it  seemed 
as  though  by  a  breath  I  might  have  blown  them  into  the  air  like 
80  much  thistle-down. 

This  unfortunately  tempted  me  to  give  way  to  that  species  of 
pride,  a  sufficiently  senseless  one,  which  piques  itself  upon  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  which  for  a  long  tim§  induced  me  to  neglect 
their  true  cultivation,  as  a  step,  in  luxury.  The  conviction  that 
I  soon  arrived  at  as  to  the  shallowness  of  my  associates,  prevented 
me  from  raising  myself  above  those  whom  I  already  looked  upon 
as  my  inferiors.  I  did  not  perceive  that  society  is  formed  of 
elements  of  small  value,  but  that  their  arrangement  is  so  wise 
and  so  solid,  that  before  adding  the  smallest  piece  one  must  be 
admitted  as  one  of  the  initiated.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
no  medium  in  this  society  between  the  part  of  a  great  artist  and 
that  of  a  good  workman.  Now  I  was  neither  one  nor  the  other  ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  all  my  ideas  never  enabled  me  to 
free  myself  from  the  trammels  of  routine ;  all  my  strength 
served  me  only  to  succeed  with  great  difficulty  in  doing  like  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

\.1 
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Thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  passed  from  an  excess  of  admiration  to 
an  excess  of  disdain  for  society.  When  once  I  had  seized  the  know- 
ledge of  its  springs,  they  appeared  to  me  so  miserably  moved 
by  a  feeble  generation,  that  the  expectation  of  my  instruc- 
tors was  destroyed  without  their  suspecting  it.  Instead  of  feel- 
ing myself  over-ruled,  and  seeking  concealment  in  the  crowd,  I 
imagined  that  I  could  take  the  lead  whenever  I  pleased,  and  I 
entertained  myself  with  this  thought,  in  secret  dreams,  whose 
remembrance  makes  me  blush.  If  I  did  not  render  myself  emi- 
nently ridiculous,  thanks  were  due  to  the  very  excess  of  that 
vanity,  which  feared  to  commit  itself  by  any  open  manifestation. 

Paris  oflfered  at  that  time  a  spectacle  which  I  shall  not  try  to 
describe  to  you,  because  you  have  without  doubt  studied  it  a 
thousand  times  with  avidity  in  the  excellent  pictures  which  have 
been  presented  by  eye-witnesses,  in  the  form  of  general  history 
or  of  private  memoirs ;  moreover,  such  a  picture  would  outrun 
the  limits  of  my  recital,  and  I  have  only  promised  to  recount  to 
you  the  principal  events  of  my  moral  and  philosophical  history. 
That  you  may  form  an  idea  of  the  struggles  of  my  mind  at  this 
period,  it  will  suffice  to  tell  you  that  the  war  of  independence 
had  broken  out  in  America,  and  that  Franklin,  the  prophet  of  a 
new  political  religion,  had  brought  the  seeds  of  liberty  even  into 
^he  heart  of  a  French  court.  La  Fayette  was  secretly  preparing 
his  romantic  expedition,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  young 
nobility  were  led  away  by  the  fashion,  by  the  novelty,  and  by  the 
pleasure  inherent  in  all  opposition  which  is  not  dangerous. 

Opposition  took  graver  forms,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  more 
serious  eflfort  among  the  old  nobiUty  and  members  of  parlia- 
ment ;  the  spirit  of  revolt  foimd  its  way  into  their  ranks,  and 
among  those  proud  magistrates,  who,  for  form's  sake,  still  sus- 
tained the  tottering  monarchy  with  one  shoulder,  while  with  the 
other  they  lent  a  vast  support  to  the  invasions  of  philosophy. 
The  privileged  members  of  society  gave  eager  assistance  to  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  their  privileges,  in  discontent  at  having 
been  restrained  by  kings.  They  educated  their  sons  in  consti- 
tutional principles,  imagining  that  they  were  about  to  form  a 
new  monarchy  wherein  the  people  would  aid  in  placing  them 
above  the  throne;  and  this  was  tie  reason  why  the  greatest  ad- 
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miration  for  Voltaire,  and  the  most  ardent  sympathy  for  Frank- 
lin,  were  expressed  in  the  most  illustrious  salons  of  Paris. 

A  state  of  things  so  unusual,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  so 
little  in  keeping  with  the  human  mind,  had  given  a  new  impulse, 
a  species  of  quarrelsome  vivacity,  to  the  cold  and  formal  rela- 
tions, which  were  the  remains  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
had  also  mingled  graver  forms  with  the  frivolous  manners  of  the 
regency,  and  given  to  them  an  appearance  of  depth.  The  pure 
but  inert  life  of  Louis  XVI.  influenced  and  extorted  respect  from 
no  one ;  never  was  there  known  such  solemn  gossip,  so  many 
hollow  maxims,  so  much  ostentatious  pretence  of  wisdom,  so 
much  discrepancy  between  words  and  conduct,  as  was  the  fashion 
at  this  time  in  so  called  enlightened  circles. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  you  of  this,  that  you  may  imderstand 
the  admiration  which  I  at  flrst  entertained,  for  a  world  appa- 
rently so  disinterested,  so  courageous,  so  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  ;  and  the  disgust  which  I  quickly  felt  for  so  much  affecta- 
tion and  lightness,  for  such  an  abuse  of  the  most  sacred  words, 
and  the  most  holy  convictions.  For  myself,  I  was  in  earnest, 
and  my  philosophical  fervor,  that  newly  awakened  feeling  of  li- 
berty which  was  then  called  the  worship  of  reason^  was  based  on 
the  principles  of  an  inflexible  logic.  I  was  yoimg  and  happily 
situated,  a  condition  indispensable  perhaps  to  the  health  of  the 
brain ;  my  studies  were  not  tedious  but  they  were  solid ;  they  sup- 
plied me  with  food,  healthy  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  little 
which  I  knew  then,  enabled  me  to  see  that  the  rest  knew  nothing, 
or  that  they  deceived  themselves. 

At  flrst  there  was  not  much  society  at  the  chevalier's.  A 
friend  from  early  youth  of  M.  Turgot  and  several  distinguished 
men,  he  had  never  mixed  with  the  glittering  youth  of  his  time, 
but  had  led  a  sober  life  in  the  country,  after  having  conducted 
himself  honourably  in  war.  His  society  then  was  composed  of 
grave  men  of  the  law,  old  military  ofiicers,  and  noblemen  of 
his  own  province,  old  and  young,  whom  a  fair  fortime  permitted, 
like  himself,  to  pass  one  winter  out  of  two  at  Paris ;  but  he  had 
preserved  distant  connections  with  a  more  brilliant  circle,  in 
which  the  beauty  and  the  exquisite  manners  of  Edm^e  attracted 
attention  as  soon  as  she  made  her  appearance.    An  otiJL'^  djd^o^- 
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ter,  and  tolerably  rich,  she  was  sought  by  those  busy  matrons  of 
condition,  a  species  of  aristocratic  go-between  who  have  always 
some  spend-thrift  prot%^  to  establish  at  the  expense  of  a  pro- 
vincial family.  Moreover,  when  they  learned  that  she  was 
affianced  to  M.  de  la  Marche,  the  almost  ruined  scion  of  an  il- 
lustrious house,  they  redoubled  their  attention,  till  by  degrees 
the  little  salon  she  had  chosen  for  the  old  friends  of  her  father, 
became  too  narrow  for  the  heaux  esprits  of  quality  and  by  pro- 
fession, and  the  grand  ladies  of  philosophical  ideas,  who  desired 
to  know  the  young  guakeress,  or  the  rose  of  Berry,  as  a  lady  in 
high  fashion  had  been  pleased  to  call  her. 

This  rapid  success  of  Edmfee,  in  a  world  where  until  then  she 
had  been  unknown,  did  not  in  the  least  bewilder  her ;  and  the 
command  she  possessed  over  herself  was  so  great,  that  never, 
spite  of  the  anxiety  with  which  I  watched  her  slightest  move- 
ments, could  I  assure  myself  whether  she  was  flattered  with  the 
eflfect  she  produced.  All  that  I  observed,  was  the  admirable 
good  sense  presiding  over  all  her  actions  and  all  her  words.  Her 
bearing  at  once  unaflfected  and  reserved ;  a  certain  mixture  of 
abandon  and  modest  pride,  made  her  shine  among  women  the 
most  admired,  and  the  most  accustomed  to  captivate  attention  ; 
and  this  is  the  place  to  say,  that  from  the  first  moment  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  I  was  extremely  disgusted  with  the  tone 
and  manners  of  these  vaunted  women ;  they  seemed  to  me  ridi- 
culous in  their  studied  graces  ;  and  their  great  knowledge  of  the 
world  produced  upon  me  the  eflfect  of  insupportable  eflfrontery. 
I,  so  bold  in  reality,  and  not  long  since  so  gross  in  manner,  felt 
myself  ill  at  ease  and  out  of  coimtenance  in  their  presence ;  and 
it  needed  all  the  reproaches  and  remonstrances  of  Edm^e  to 
prevent  me  from  giving  myself  up  to  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  courtezan-like  '  looks,  toilette,  and  enticements,  which  are 
called  in  the  world,  allowable  coquetries,  a  charming  desire  to 
please,  amiability,  and  grace.  The  abbfe  was  of  my  opinion. 
When  the  salon  was  empty,  we  would  remain  some  moments  en 
famille  before  the  fire  ere  we  separated.  These  are  the  moments 
when  one  feels  the  need  of  recalling  one's  scattered  impressions 
^o  Impart  them  to  those  in  sympathy  with  us.  The  abb(;  broke 
/us  lance  on  my  side,  against  my  uncle  and  cousin^    The  r'  eva- 
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lier,  a  gallant  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  whose  society  he  had  yet 
but  little  frequented,  undertook,  like  a  true  French  cavalier,  the 
defence  of  all  the  beauties  whom  we  pitilessly  attacked.  He 
laughingly  accused  the  abbe  of  reasoning,  as  regarded  women, 
like  the  fox  with  the  grapes  in  the  fable.  As  for  me,  I  enlarged 
upon  the  criticisms  of  the  abbfe  ;  it  was  a  mode  of  warmly  ex- 
pressing to  Edmee  how  much  I  preferred  her  to  all  others ;  but 
she  appeared  more  scandalised  than  flattered,  and  seriously  re- 
buked the  disposition  to  ill-nature,  which  had  its  source,  she 
said,  in  an  overweening  pride. 

It  is  true  that  after  having  generously  embraced  the  defence 
of  those  whom  we  called  in  question,  she  would  come  round  to 
our  opinion,  when,  Rousseau  in  hand,  we  told  her  that  the  wo- 
men of  the  world  had  at  Paris  a  cavalier  air,  and  a  manner  of 
looking  at  a  man,  which  was  not  endurable  in  the  eyes  of  a  rea- 
sonable being,     Edmfee  knew  not  how  to  object  when  Rousseau 
had  given  judgment ;  she  loved  to  acknowledge  with  him,  that 
the  greatest  charm  of  a  woman  is  the  intelligent  and  modest  at- 
tention she  gives  to  grave  discourse  ;  and  I  continually  cited  to 
her  the  comparison  of  a  superior  woman  with  a  beautiful  child, 
with  its  large  eyes  full  of  feeling,  gentleness,  and  delicacy,  with 
its  timid  questions,  its  objections  full  of  good  sense,  that  she 
might  recognise  herself  in  this  portrait,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  written  for  her.     I  expatiated  upon  the  text,  and  continu- 
ing the  description,  said,  as  I  looked  at  her  with  ardour :  "  A 
truly  superior  woman  is  she  who  knows  enough  never  to  ask  a 
ridiculous   or   mistimed    question,  and  who  never    obstinately 
opposes  sensible  men ;  such  a  woman  knows  how  to  keep  si- 
lence, especially  with  the  fools  whom  she  might  rally,  and  with 
the  ignorant  whom  she  might  humiliate  ;  she  is  indulgent  to  ab- 
surdities because  she  does  not  care  to  show  her  learning,  and  is 
attentive  to  what  is  good  because  she  seeks  instruction.     Her 
great  desire  is,  to  understand  and  not  to  teach ;  her  great  art 
(since  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  art  in  the  interchange  of 
words)  is,  not  to  bring  two  proud  antagonists  together,  eaget 
to  display  their  skill,  and  to  amuse  the  company,  each  maintain- 
ing a  proposition,  whose  solution  no  one  cares  to  arrive  at,  but  to 
'Hirow  hght  upon  all  useful  discussion,  by  encoxaa^^  ^c^%^  \r^ 
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take  part  in  it,  who  have  something  to  say  worth  hearing.  This 
is  a  talent  which  I  see  nowhere  among  those  clever  dames  of 
distinction  who  are  so  much  cried  up.  At  their  houses,  I  always 
find  two  fashionable  pleaders,  and'  an  astonished  audience, 
where  no  one  is  judge ;  they  have  the  art  to  render  genius 
ridiculous,  the  audience  silent  and  inert;  and  we  leave  such 
assemblies,  saying :  '  Here  are  many  fine  words,  and  nothing 
more.'  " 

I  quite  believe  that  I  had  reason  on  my  side  in  all  this ;  but  I 
also  remember  that  my  great  indignation  against  these  women 
arose  from  the  inattention  with  which  they  treated  people  who 
felt  that  they  possessed  merit  although  they  had  arrived  at  no  ce- 
lebrity ;  and  among  these  people,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  I 
did  not  forget  to  place  myself.  On  the  other  hand,  and  now 
that  I  can  reflect  upon  the  matter  with  no  feeling  of  wotmded 
vanity  or  prejudice,  I  am  sure  that  these  women  carried  on  a 
system  of  adulation  towards  public  favourites,  which  had  much 
more  resemblance  to  a  puerile  vanity  than  to  a  sincere  admira- 
tion, or  a  frank  sympathy.  They  served  as  a  sort  of  editors  of 
conversation;  listening  with  all  their  ears,  and  making  impe- 
rious signs  to  the  auditors  to  attend  religiously  to  whatever 
inanity  might  issue  from  an  illustrious  mouth,  while  they  afiected 
to  stifle  a  yawn,  and  clattered  the  ivory  mountings  of  their 
fans  at  every  word,  however  excellent  it  might  be,  which  had 
not  the  authority  of  some  fashionable  name.  I  am  unacquainted 
with  the  airs  which  the  female  beaux  esprits  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury give  themselves ;  I  do  not  even  know  if  the  race  yet  exists  ; 
it  is  thirty  years  since  I  was  in  the  world :  but,  for  the  past, 
you  may  believe  what  I  tell  you.  There  were  five  or  six  of 
these  women  who  were  positively  odious  to  me.  One  had  some 
wit,  and  dealt  her  bons  mots  right  and  left,  which  were  immedi- 
ately hawked  through  all  the  salons,  and  which  I  could  not 
avoid  hearing  repeated  twenty  times  in  a  day;  another  had 
read  Montesquieu,  and  gave  lessons  to  the  oldest  magistrates ; 
a  third  played  wretchedly  on  the  harp,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
her  arms  were  the  loveliest  in  France  ;  and  one  was  obliged  to 
endure  the  sharp  scraping  of  her  nails  upon  the  chords,  that 
slie  might  pull  off  her  gloves  with  a  timid  and  girlish   air. 
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What  shall  I  say  of  the  rest  ?  They  rivalled  each  other  in  af- 
fectation and  silly  pretences,  of  which  the  men  foolishly  con- 
sented to  appear  the  dupes.  One  only  was^  really  handsome, 
said  nothing,  and  pleased  by  the  nonchalance  of  her  attitudes. 
She  might  have  found  favour  in  my  sight,  because  she  was  ig- 
norant ;  but  she  gloried  in  it,  as  a  piquante  and  ingenious  con- 
trast  to  the  rest.  I  discovered  one  day  that  she  had  wit,  and 
took  a  dislike  to  her  also. 

Edm^  remained  alone,  in  all  the  freshness  of  sincerity,  in 
all  the  brilliancy  of  her  natural  grace.  Seated  upon  a  sofa 
near  M.  de  Malesherbes,  she  was  the  same  person  I  had  so 
often  contemplated  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sim,  upon  the 
stone  bench  at  the  threshold  of  Patience's  cottage. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

YoTT  may  well  believe  that  the  homage  with  which  my  cousin 
was  surroimded  re-kindled  the  slumbering  jealousy  in  my  bosom. 
Since  the  time,  when  obedient  to  her  order,  I  had  given  myself 
up  to  study,  I  cannot  quite  tell  you  that  I  dared  to  rely  upon  the 
promise  she  had  made  me,  of  becoming  my  wife  when  I  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  understand  her  ideas  and  feelings.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  time  had  arrived  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  I  \mder- 
stood  Edm^e,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  of  the  men  who 
coturted  her  in  prose  and  verse.  I  was  fully  resolved  never  to 
avail  myself  of  the  forced  oath  of  Roche-Mauprat,  but  to  depend 
upon  the  last  promise  freely  given  at  the  window  of  the  chapel, 
and  upon  the  conclusion  I  might  draw  from  the  conversation  with 
the  abb6,  which  I  had  overheard  in  the  park  of  Sainte-S^v^re  ; 
but  the  determination  she  had  evinced  to  prevent  my  leaving 

• 

lier,  the  attention  she  had  given  to  my  education,  the  TCL^.teTCL^ 
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care  she  had  lavished  upon  me  during  my  iUness,  did  not  all 
these  give  me,  if  not  a  right,  at  least  a  motive  for  hope  ?  It  is 
true  that  if  at  any  moment,  passion  betrayed  itself  in  my  words 
or  looks,  her  friendship  became  icy  cold.  It  is  true  that,  from 
the  first  day,  I  had  not  gained  one  step  in  her  confidence  ;  it 
is  true  also  that  M.  de  la  Marche  often  came  to  the  house,  and 
that  she  always  shewed  him  the  same  friendship  as  myself,  with 
less  of  familiarity,  but  with  more  of  respect ;  a  difierence  natural 
to  the  difference  in  our  characters  and  ages,  and  which  spoke  of 
no  preference  either  for  the  one  or  the  other.  I  might  then 
attribute  her  promise  to  a  conscientious  feeling ;  the  interest 
which  she  took  in  instructing  me,  to  the  worship  she  rendered 
to  the  worth  of  human  nature  restored  by  philosophy  ;  her  calm 
and  constant  affection  for  M.  de  la  Marche,  to  a  profound  regret 
restrained  by  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  her  mind.  These 
perplexities  were  very  painful.  The  hope  of  compelling  her  love 
by  my  submission  and  devotion,  had  long  sustained  me,  but  this 
hope  began  to  fade ;  for,  according  to  all;  I  had  made  prodigious 
efforts,  extraordinary  progress,  but  the  esteem  of  Edmee  had 
by  no  means  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  She  had  shewn 
no  astonishment  at  what  she  called  my  high  intelligence ;  she  had 
praised  it  more  than  it  had  merited.  But  she  was  not  blind 
to  the  defects  of  my  character,  to  the  vices  of  my  soul ;  she  re- 
proached me  with  them  with  a  pitiless  gentleness ;  with  a  pa- 
tience calculated  to  drive  me  to  despair ;  for  she  seemed  to  have 
made  up  her  mind  never  to  love  me,  either  more  or  less,  what- 
ever might  happen  hereafter. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  was  courted  by  all,  and  accepted  none. 
It  was  indeed  reported  in  the  world  that  she  was  engaged  to  M. 
de  la  Marche ;  but  no  one  imderstood,  any  more  than,  myself, 
the  indefinite  delay  of  this  union.  At  last  it  was  said  that  she 
sought  some  pretext  to  free  herself  from  him ;  and  no  motive  could 
be  found  for  this  repugnance,  save  in  the  supposition  that  she 
entertained  a  strong  passion  for  me.  My  singular  history  had 
made  some  noise  ;  the  women  looked  upon  me  with  curiosity ; 
the  men  shewed  me  a  degree  of  interest  and  a  species  of  con- 
eideration   which  I  affected  to  despise,  but   of   which  I  was 
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sufficiently  sensible ;  and,  as  nothing  gains  credit  in  the  world 
that  is  not  embellished  with  some  kind  of  fiction,  my  wit,  apti- 
tude and  knowledge,  were  strangely  exaggerated ;  but  when 
once  they  had  seen  M.  de  la  Marche  and  myself  in  the  presence  of 
Edmee,  all  their  inferences  were  reduced  to  nothing,  by  the  sang" 
frmd  and  ease  of  our  manners.  Edm6e  behaved  towards  us  in 
public  as  she  did  in  private  :  M.  de  la  Marche,  a  puppet  without 
soul,  drilled  perfectly  to  the  fashionable  airs  and  graces  of  the 
day  ;  myself,  the  prey  of  various  passions,  but  impenetrable 
from,  my  pride,  and  also,  I  must  confess,  from  pretension  to  the 
sublimity  of  an  American  bearing.  You  must  know  that  I  had 
had  the  happiness  of  being  presented  to  Franklin  as  a  sincere 
follower  of  liberty.  Sir  Arthur  Lee  had  honoured  me  with  a 
)dnd  of  patronage  and  excellent  advice ;  my  head  was  therefore 
quite  as  much  turned  as  were  those  of  the  people  whom  I  so  re- 
morselessly rallied,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  this  diminutive 
glory  brought  a  very  needful  alleviation  to  my  torments.  Do 
not  shrug  your  shoulders,  if  I  confess  to  you  that  I  took  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  in  going  with  my  hair  impowdered, 
in  wearing  thick  shoes,  and  in  presenting  myself  everywhere  in  the 
most  simple  dress,  rigidly  clean,  and  of  a  dark  colour ;  in  one 
word,  by  aping,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  being 
mistaken  for  a  veritable  plebeian,  the  dress  and  carriage  of  good' 
man  Richard !  I  was  but  eighteen,  and  I  lived  in  an  age  in  which 
every  one  played  some  part ;  this  is  all  my  excuse. 

I  might  also  allege  that  my  too  indulgent  and  too  artless  in- 
structor openly  encouraged  me ;  that  my  uncle  Hubert,  while 
jesting  with  me  from  time  to  time,  let  me  do  as  I  pleased,  and 
that  Edm^  absolutely  said  nothing  to  me  of  my  absurdities,  and 
did  not  even  appear  to  notice  them. 

The  spring  having  arrived,  we  were  about  to  return  to  the 
country ;  the  salons  were  beconiing  empty,  and  I  was  still  in 
tibe  same  imcertainty.  I  remarked  one  day  that  M.  de  la  Marche 
shewed,  spite  of  his  e£forts,  a  desire  to  find  himself  alone  with 
£Idm4e.  I  took  pleasure  at  first  in  making  him  suffer,  by  re- 
maining immovable  in  my  chair  ;  but  I  thought  I  saw  on  Edm^e's 
brow  that  slight  frown  which  I  understood  so  well,  and  after  a 
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dumb  conversation  with  myself,  I  went  out,  determined  to  await 
the  result  of  this  tdte-cL-t^te,  and  to  know  my  fate,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

I  returned  to  the  salon  at  the  end  of  an  hour ;  my  uncle  had 
come  in ;  M.  de  la  Marche  remained  to  dinner ;  Edmee  Was 
thoughtful  but  not  sad ;  the  abbe  addressed  questions  to  her 
with  his  eyes  which  she  either  did  not  or  would  not  perceive. 

M.  de  la  Marche  accompanied  my  imcle  to  the  Comedie-Fran^ 
^aise,  Edm^e  said  she  had  letters  to  write,  and  begged  to  be 
excused.  I  accompanied  the  count  and  the  chevalier  ;  but  after 
the  first  act,  I  made  my  escape  and  returned  to  the  hotel.  Ed- 
mke  had  given  orders  to  be  denied,  but  I  did  not  consider  that 
this  denial  extended  to  me ;  the  servants  thought  it  quite  natu- 
ral that  I  should  avail  myself  of  the  privileges  of  V  enfant  de  la 
maison.  I  entered  the  salon,  trembling  lest  Edmee  should  be  in 
her  own  room ;  thither  I'could  not  have  followed  her.  She  was 
near  the  fire-place,  amusing  herself  by  picking  to  pieces  some 
blue  and  white  asters  which  I  had  gathered  in  a  walk  to  the 
tomb  of  Jean-Jacques-Housseau.  These  flowers  recalled  to  my 
recollection  a  night  of  enthusiasm,  a  bright  moonlight,  the 
only  hours  of  happiness  perhaps  that  I  could  then  mention  in 
toy  life. 

"  Already  returned  ?"  she  said  to  me,^  without  deranging  her- 
self. 

"  Already,  is  a  very  hard  word,"  I  replied ;  "  do  you  wish  I 
should  retire  to  my  chamber,  Edmfee  ?" 

"  No,  you  are  not  at  all  in  my  way ;  but  you  would  have 
profited  more  by  the  representation  of  M^ope,  than  by  listening 
to  my  conversation  this  evening ;  for  I  warn  you  I  am  thoroughly 
stupid." 

"  So  much  the  better,  cousin;  you  will  not  humiliate  me,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  shall  be  upon  an  equal  footing.  But  will 
you  tell  me  why  you  so  ill-treat  my  asters?  I  thought  you 
would  have  preserved  them  as  a  relic." 

"  For  the  sake  of  Rousseau  ?"  she  asked,  maliciously  smiling, 
but  without  raising  her  eyes  towards  me. 

^^  Oh]  I  understand  that  well,"  I  returned. 
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**  I  am  playing  a  very  interesting  game,"  she  continued ;  "  do 
not  interrupt  me." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  I ;  "  all  the  children  of  La  Varenne  play 
at  it,  and  our  shepherds  believe  in  [the  decrees  of  fate  which 
this  game  reveals.  Shall  I  explain  your  thoughts  to  you, 
while  you  tear  oflf  those  petals,  by  the  traditional  number,  the 
consecrate /otir  /*" 

'*  Let  us  hear,  great  necromancer  !" 

*'  A  little,  it  is  thus  some  one  loves  you  ;  a  great  deal,  it  is  thu9 
you  love ;  passionately,  another  loves  you ;  not  at  all,  you  love 
him." 

"  And  can  you  tell,  oh  wise  diviner,"  replied  Edm^e,  whose 
face  grew  more  serious,  "  what  some  one  and  another  signify  ?    I 
think  you  are  like  the  pythonesses  of  old,  and  do  not  \mder- 
stand  the  meaning  of  your  own  oracles." 
Can  you  not  divine  mine,  Edm^e  ?" 

I  will  try  to  interpret  the  enigma,  if  you  will  promise  me 
to  do  directly  what  the  sphinx  did  who  was  conquered  by 
CEdipus." 

"  Oh !  Edm^e,"  I  cried,  "  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been 
breaking  my  head  against  the  wall  for  you  and  your  interpre- 
tations !  and  yet  you  have  not  once  divined  aright." 

"OA.'  man  Dieu,  yes!"  said  she,  throwing  the  bouquet 
upon  the  chimney  piece  ;  "  you  shall  see.  I  love  a  little,  M.  de 
la  Marche,  and  I  love  you  a  great  deal  He  loves  me  passionately, 
and  you  love  me  not  at  all.     Here  is  the  truth." 

"I  forgive  you  this  mischievous  interpretation  with  all  my 
heart,  for  the  sake  of  those  words  a  great  deal,**  I  replied,  while 
trying  to  take  her  hands ;  she  withdrew  them  hastily,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  she  was  wrong,  for,  had  she  abandoned  them  to 
me,  I  should  have  contented  myself  with  a  brotherly  pressure ; 
but  this  mistrust  aroused  dangerous  recollections.  I  thought 
that  there  was  on  that  evening  in  her  air  and  manners  a  good 
deal  of  coquetry,  of  which  until  then  I  had  never  seen  the 
slightest  symptom.  I  felt  emboldened  without  distiactly  know- 
ing why,  and  ventured  to  make  some  piquante  remarks  upon 
her  t^te-cUtete  with  M.  de  la  Marche.  She  took  no  pains  tp 
repel  my  interpretations,  and  began  to  laugh  when  I  prayed. 
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her  to  thank  me  for  the  exquisite  politeness  with  which  I  had 
withdrawn,  when  I  saw  that  frown  on  her  brow. 

This  haughty  indifference  was  beginning  to  irritate  me  a  little, 
when  a  servant  entered  and  gave  her  a  letter,  saying  that  the 
bearer  waited  for  an  answer. 

"  Draw  to  the  table  and  mend  me  a  pen,'*  she  said  to  me. 

And  with  a  careless  air  she  unsealed  and  read  the  letter, 
while,  without  knowing  of  what  it  treated,  I  prepared  every 
thing  necessary  for  writing. 

The  crow-quill  had  been  mended  for  some  time,  the  paper 
with  coloured  devices  had  been  drawn  from  the  perfumed  port- 
folio, and  Edmee,  paying  no  attention,  did  not  dispose  herself 
to  make  use  of  them.  The  unfolded  letter  was  upon  her  knee, 
her  feet  upon  the  fender,  her  elbows  resting  upon  the  arms  of 
her  chair,  in  her  favourite  attitude  for  thought.  She  was  com- 
pletely absorbed.  I  spoke  to  her  gently,  but  she  did  not  he^ 
me.  I  thought  that  she  had  forgotten  the  letter  and  had  fallen 
asleep.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  servant  returned,  and  asked, 
if  there  were  any  reply  for  the  messenger, 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered;  "  let  him  wait." 

She  re-perused  the  letter  with  extraordinary  attention,  and 
slowly  commenced  writing;  then  threw  her  reply  into  the 
fire,  pushed  back  her  arm-chair  with  her  foot,  took  several  turns 
up  and  down  the  apartment,  and,  suddenly  stopping  before  me, 
looked  at  me  with  a  cold  and  severe  air. 

"  Edm^e,"  I  cried,  rising  impetuously,  "  what  is  the  matter, 
and  what  connection  can  that  letter,  which  occupies  you  so 
intently,  have  with  me  ?" 

"  "What  is  that  to  you?"  she  replied. 

"  What  is  it  to  me  !"  I  cried.  "  What  is  the  air  1  breathe  to 
me  ?  what  is  the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins  ?  Ask  me  that, 
if  you  will !  but  do  not  ask  me  how  a  single  look  or  word  of 
yours  can  have  interest  for  me ;  for  you  know  well  that  my  life 
depends  upon  them." 

"  Do  not  talk  nonsense,  Bernard,"  she  replied,  returning  to 
her  arm-chair  with  a  pre-occupied  air ;  "  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things." 
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**  Edm^ !  Edm^e !  do  not  play  with  the  sleeping  lion ;  do  not 
kindle  the  fire  which  lurks  beneath  the  ashes." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  began  writing  with  consider- 
able animation.  Her  colour  heightened,  and  from  time  to  time  she 
passed  her  fingers  through  her  long  hair  curling  en  repentir  on 
her  shoidders.  She  was  dangerously  beautiful  in  this  disorder,  she 
looked  like  one  who  loved — but  whom  ?  him  without  doubt  to 
whom  she  was  writing.  Jealousy  raged  within  me.  I  left  the 
room  suddenly,  crossed  the  ante-chamber,  and  looked  at  the 
man  who  had  brought  the  lettej ;  he  wore  the  livery  of  M.  de 
la  Marche.  I  had  not  doubted  it !  but  this  confirmation  in- 
creased my  fury.  I  returned  to  the  salon  throwing  open  the 
door  violently.  Edm^e  did  not  even  turn  her  head ;  she  con- 
tinued writing.  I  seated  myself  opposite  to  her ;  I  looked  at 
her  with  eyes  of  fire.  She  did  not  deign  to  turn  hers  upon  me. 
I  even  thought  I  perceived  upon  her  vermillion  lips  a  half  smile, 
which  appeared  to  be  insulting  my  agony.  At  last  she  con- 
cluded her  letter  and  sealed  it.  Then  I  rose  and  approached 
her,  violently  tempted  to  snatch  it  from  her.  hands.  I  kad 
learned  to  resfrain  myself  somewhat  more  than  of  old,  but  I 
felt  that  with  passionate  souls  a  single  moment  may  efiace  the 
labour  of  many  days. 

"TEdm^e,"  I  said  to  her  bitterly,  and  with  a  terrible  grimace 
which  forced  itself  into  an  ironical  smile,  "  do  you  wish  me  to 
give  this  letter  to  M.  de  la  Marche's  lackey,  and  to  whisper  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  the  hour  of  rendezvous  for  his  master  ?" 

"  Why,  it  appears  to  me,"  she  replied  with  a  tranquillity  which 
exasperated  me,  "  that  I  could  name  the  hour  in  my  letter,  and 
that  there  is  no  need  to  inform  the  servants  of  it  at  all." 

"  Edm^e !  you  should  really  consider  my  feelings !"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  them  the  least  in  the  world," 
was  her  answer. 

And  throwing  towards  me  upon  the  table  the  letter  she  had 
just  received,  she  went  out  to  give  the  answer  to  the  messenger 
herself.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  told  me  to  read  that  letter. 
I  know  that  the  impulse  which  led  me  to  do  so  was  irresistible. 
Its  contents  were  nearly  as  follows :— - 
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"  Edm^,  I  have  at  last  discovered  the  fatal  secret,  which,  ac- 
cording to  you,  has  placed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  our  union.  Bernard  loves  you,  his  agitation  of  this 
morning  betrayed  it.  But  you  do  not  love  him  I  am  sure. . . . 
it  is  impossible!  You  would  have  told  me  so  frankly.  The 
obstacle  is  then  elsewhere.  Forgive  me !  I  have  succeeded  in 
learning  that  you  passed  two  hours  in  that  brigand's  cave  ! 
Unfortunate  girl,  your  misfortime,  your  prudence,  your  sublime 
delicacy,  ennoble  you  still  more  in  my  eyes.  And  why  did  you 
not  from  the  first  tell  me  of  wh^t  a  misfortune  you  had  been  the 
victim  ?  With  one  word  I  could  have  calmed  your  griefs  and 
my  own.  I  would  have  helped  you  to  conceal  your  secret.  I 
would  have  lamented  with  you,  or  rather  I  would  have  eflfaced 
the  odious  recollection  by  the  proofs  of  an  attachment  that  no 
trials  could  diminish.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  despair ;  this 
word,  it  is  yet  time  to  say,  and  here  it  is :  Edmee,  I  love  you 
more  than  ever  ;  more  than  ever  I  am  determined  to  oflfer  you 
my  name ;  deign  to  accept  it." 

This  note  was  signed  Adh4mar  de  la  Marche. 

Scarcely  had  I  finished  reading  it  when  Edm^e  returned,  and 
anxiously  approached  the  chimney  piece,  as  though  she  had 
forgotten  some  precious  object.  I  held  out  to  her  the  letter  I 
had  just  read,  but  she  took  it  with  an  absent  air ;  and  stooping 
towards  the  fire,  hastily  and  almost  joyfully,  seized  a  piece  of 
written  paper  which  the  flames  had  not  yet  caught.  It  was  the 
first  answer  she  had  made  to  the  note  of  M.  de  la  Marche,  and 
which  she  had  not  thought  fit  to  send. 

"  Edm^e,"  I  said,  throwing  myself  upon  my  knees,  "  let  me 
see  that  paper.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  will  submit  to  the  de- 
cision dictated  by  your  first  impulse." 

"  Indeed,"  she  exclaimed  with  an  undefinable  expression, 
"  will  you  ?  And  suppose  that  I  love  M.  de  la  Marche,  that  I 
make  you  a  great  sacrifice  in  renouncing  him,  will  you  be  gene- 
rous enough  to  release  me  from  my  promise  ?" 

I  had  a  momentary  hesitation;  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  all 

over  me.     I  looked  at  her  fixedly ;  her  impenetrable  ^yes  did 

not  betray  her  feelings.     If  I  had  thought  that  she  loved  me 

and  was  putting  my  virtue  to  the  proof,   I  might  perhaps  have 
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ijed  an  heroic  part ;  but  I  feared  a  snare,  and  passion  carried 

d  away.     I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  the  strength  really  to  re- 

Nince  her,  and  hypocrisy  was  repugnant  to  me.     I  rose  tremb- 

ag  with  anger. 

*•  You  love  him,"  I  cried  ;  "  confess  that  you  love  him  !" 

**  And  if  it  were  so,"  she  replied,  putting  the  paper  into  her 
X)cket,  "  where  would  be  the  crime  ?" 

**  The  crime  would  be  in  having  lied  to  me  \mtil  now,  when 
jou  declared  that  you  did  not  love  him." 

**  Until  now  is  saying  a  great  deal,"  she  returned,  looking  at 
me  fixedly ;  ♦'  we  have  had  no  explanation  upon  this  subject  for  a 
year  past.  At  that  time  it  is  possible  that  I  did  not  love  Adh^- 
mar  very  much,  and  at  present  it  is  possible  that  I  love  him 
better  than  I  do  you.  If  I  compare  the  conduct  of  the  one  and 
that  of  the  other  on  the  present  occasion,  I  see  on  the  one  side 
a  man  without  pride  or  delicacy,  who  avails  himself  of  an  en- 
gagement which  my  heart  perhaps  does  not  ratify ;  on  the  other, 
I  see  an  admirable  friend,  whose  sublime  devotion  braves  all 
prejudice ;  and,  who  believing  me  sullied  by  an  irreparable 
insult,  persists,  not  the  less,  in  covering  this  dishonour  with  his 
protection." 

"  What !  this  miserable  fellow  thinks  I  offered  you  violence, 
and  does  not  challenge  me  to  fight  him  ?" 

**  He  does  not  think  it,  Bernard  ;  he  knows  that  you  helped 
me  to  escape  from  Hoche-Mauprat ;  but  he  believes  that  you 
succoured  me  too  late,  and  that  I  fell  a  victim  to  the  other 
robbers." 

"  And  he  would  marry  you,  Edm^e !  Oh,  he  is  a  sublime 
man  indeed,  or  he  is  deeper  in  debt  than  is  believed." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Edm^e  with  anger ;  "  this  odious 
explanation  of  generous  conduct  comes  from  an  insensible  heart 
or  a  perverse  spirit.  Hold  your  tongue,  if  you  do  not  desire 
that  I  should  hate  you." 

"  Say  that  you  hate  me,  Edm^,  say  it  without  fear,  I  know  it 
already." 

"  Without  fear !    You  should  also  know  that  I  do  not  pa^ 
you  the  oompliment  of  fearing  you.     Now,  answer  me;  withou 
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knowing  what  I  intend  to  do,  do  you  understand  that  you  ought 
to  restore  me  my  liberty  and  renounce  your  barbarous  rights  ?" 

"  I  understand  nothing,  except  that  I  love  you  to  madness, 
and  that  I  will  tear  out  the  heart  of  him  who  dares  to  dispute 
you  with  me.  I  believe  that  I  can  force  you  to  love  me,  but  if 
I  do  not  succeed,  I  will,  at  least,  never  suffer  you  to  belong  to 
another  while  I  live.  They  shall  walk  over  my  body  pierced 
with  wounds,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore,  before  they  shall  put 
the  wedding  ring  upon  your  finger;  nay,  more!  I  will  dishonour 
you  with  my  last  breath,  by  declaring  that  you  are  my  mis- 
tress !  thus  will  I  trouble  the  joy  of  him  who  triumphs  over  me; 
and,  if  I  can  stab  you  as  I  die,  I  will  do  it,  that  in  the  tomb,  at 
least,  you  may  be  my  wife.  This  is  what  I  decide  on  doing  Ed- 
m^e.  And  now  play  your  finest  game  with  me ;  lead  me  from 
snare  to  snare ;  govern  me  with  your  utmost  skill ;  I  may  be 
your  dupe  a  hundred  times,  for  I  am  ignorant;  but  your  intrigue 
will  find  the  same  denotement,  for  I  swear  it  by  the  name  of 
Mauprat !" 

"  Of  Mauprat  cut-throat !"  she  returned  with  a  cold  irony ; 
and  she  moved  to  withdraw. 

I  was  about  to  seize  her  by  the  arm  when  the  bell  rang  ;  it 
was  the  shhi  returning.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Edm^e  pressed 
his  hand  and  retired  to  her  room  without  addressing  to  me  a 
single  word. 

The  good  abb^,  perceiving  my  trouble,  questioned  me  with 
the  assurance  which  his  right  to  my  affections  now  gave  him  ; 
but  this  was  the  only  point  upon  which  we  had  never  had  any 
explanation.  He  had  sought  it  in  vain ;  he  had  not  given 
me  a  single  lesson  in  history  without  drawing  from  its  many 
illustrious  lovers  an  example  or  a  precept  of  moderation 
or  generosity ;  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  word 
from  me  upon  this  subject.  I  could  not  altogether  for- 
give him  for  his  attempt  to  prejudice  my  cause  with  Edm^e.  I 
fancied  that  he  was  still  unfriendly  to  me  in  this  respect,  and 
I  stood  on  my  guard  against  all  the  arguments  of  his  philosophy, 
and  all  the  seductions  of  his  friendship.  That  evening  I  was 
more  than  ever  inaccessible.  I  left  him  uneasy  and  sad,  and 
went  to  tbroW  myself  on  my  bed,  w^eie  1  ^nii  m^  liead  among 
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the  clothes,  so  as  to  stifle  those  irrepressible  convulsions,  the 
merciless  conquerors  of  my  pride  and  my  passion. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Oif  the  morrow  my  despair  was  dark  and  gloomy.  Edm^e 
was  icy  cold,  M.  de  la  Marche  did  not  appear.  I  thought  I 
detected  that  the  abb^  went  to  his  house,  and  imparted  the 
result  of  their  conference  to  Edm^e.  In  the  evening  I  repaired 
on  foot  to  M.  de  la  Marche's  residence.  I  know  not  what  I 
intended  to  say  ;  I  was  in  a  state  of  exasperation  which  forced 
me  into  action  without  aim  and  without  plan.  I  learned  that 
he  had  quitted  Paris.  I  returned,  and  found  my  uncle  very  sad. 
He  frowned  as  he  saw  me,  and,  havmg  exchanged  with  me 
some  unmeaning  and  constrained  words,  left  me  with  the  abbe, 
who  tried  to  make  me  speak,  but  with  no  better  success  than  on 
the  preceding  evening.  For  several  days  I  sought  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  Edm^ ;  but  she  always  found  means  to 
avoid  me.  They  were  making  preparations  for  our  depar- 
ture to  Sainte-S^vdre ;  she  evinced  neither  sadness  nor  gaiety. 
I  resolved  to  slip  a  few  lines  into  the  pages  of  her  book,  beg- 
ging for  an  interview,  and  in  the  course  of  five  minutes  I  received 
the  following  reply : 

"  An  interview  can  lead  to  no  result.  You  persist  in  your 
indelicacy;  I  persist  in  my  loyalty.  An  upright  conscience 
knows  not  how  to  free  itself  from  its  obligations.  I  have  sworn 
never  to  belong  to  another  than  yourself.  I  will  not  marry ; 
but  I  have  not  sworn  to  be  yours  in  spite  of  all.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  be  unworthy  of  my  esteem,  I  shall  know  how  to  re- 
main free.  My  poor  father  declines  towards  the  tomb ;  a  con- 
vent will  be  my  refuge  when  the  only  tie  which  attaches  me 
to  sodefy  shall  he  broken," 

il1 
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Thus  when  I  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  imposed  by  Edm^e, 
for  my  sole  recompence,  she  wrote  to  me  to  set   them  aside, 
and  I  found  myself  at  the  same  point  as  upon  the  day  of  her 
-interview  with  the  abb^. 

I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  shut  up  in  my  room;  aU  the 
night  I  paced  it  with  agitation ;  I  did  not  even  try  to  sleep ; 
I  will  not  describe  my  reflections,  they  were  not  unworthy  of  an 
honest  man.  At  the  break  of  day  I  was  at  La  Fayette's.  He 
procured  me  the  necessary  papers  for  quitting  France  ;  and  told 
me  to  go  and  wait  for  him  in  Spain,  where  he  was  to  embark 
for  the  United  States.  I  returned  to  the  hotel  to  get  my  ef- 
fects and  the  money  indispensable  to  the  most  humble  travel- 
ler. I  left  a  word  for  my  uncle,  that  he  might  not  be  imeasy  at 
my  absence,  which  I  promised  to  explain  to  him  by  letter  in  a 
short  time.  I  intreated  him  not  to  judge  me  till  then,  and  to 
believe  that  the  remembrance  of  his  goodness  would  never  leave 
my  heart. 

I  departed  before  any  one  in  the  house  was  up,  fearing  lest 
my  resolution  should  abandon  me  at  the  least  sign  of  friendship, 
for  I  felt  that  I  had  abused  an  afiection  but  too  generous.  I 
could  not  pass  the  door  of  Edm^e's  apartment  without  pressing 
my  lips  to  the  lock ;  then,  hiding  my  head  in  my  hands,  I  set  off 
running  like  a  madman.  I  gave  myself  no  rest  till  I  had  gained 
the  farther  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  I  took  some  slight  re- 
pose ;  and  wrote  to  Edm^e  that  she  was  free,  that  I  would  never 
oppose  any  of  her  resolutions,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  witness  the  triumph  of  my  rival.  I  was  fully  persuaded  that 
she  loved  him,  and  was  resolved  to  stifle  my  passion ;  I  promised 
more  than  I  could  perform ;  but  the  first  feelings  of  wounded 
pride  gave  me  confidence  in  myself.  I  wrote  also  to  my  uncle 
to  tell  him  that  I  should  not  think  myself  worthy  of  the  un- 
bounded goodness  he  had  shewn  me,  until  I  had  won  the  spurs 
of  knighthood.  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  hopes  of  glory  and 
fortune  in  war,  with  all  the  artlessness  of  pride,  and  as 
I  thought  Edm^e  would  read  this  letter,  I  affected  a  joy  with- 
out shadow,  and  an  ardour  without  regret.  I  do  not  know 
wheihex  my  uncle  was  aware  of  the  true  motives  of  my  depar- 
^ve/  but  mj^  pride  could  not  submit  to  avow  them,    Jt  was  the 
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same  with  the  ahh6  to  whom,  also,  I  wrote  a  letter  full  of  gra- 
titude and  affection.  I  ended  by  begging  my  uncle  to  put  him- 
seK  to  no  expence  on  my  accoimt  for  the  gloomy  Donjon  of 
Roche-Mauprat,  assuring  him  that  I  could  never  bring  myself  to- 
inhabit  it.  I  entreated  him  to  consider  the  estate  purchased  by 
him  as  the  property  of  his  daughter.  I  asked  him  only  to  be 
BO  good  as  to  advance  me  two  or  three  years  of  the  revenue 
arising  &om  my  hereditary  share  of  the  estate,  that  I  might  de- 
fray the  expense  of  my  equipment,  and  not  render  my  devotion 
to  the  American  cause  onerous  to  the  noble  La  Fayette. 

They  were  content  with  my  conduct  and  letters.  Arrived  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  I  received  from  my  uncle  a  reply  full  of  en- 
couragement, and  tender  reproaches  for  my  abrupt  departure. 
He  gave  me  his  paternal  benediction  ;  declared,  upon  his  hon- 
our, that  the  estate  of  Roche-Mauprat  should  never  be  given  to 
Edm^e,  and  sent  me  a  considerable  sum  without  touching  my 
future  revenue.  The  abb^  joined  to  similar  reproaches  encou- 
ragements still  warmer.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  preferred 
Edm^e's  peace  to  my  happiness,  and  that  he  felt  truly  rejoiced  at 
my  departure.  Still  he  loved  me,  and  this  friendship  found  ex- 
pression in  a  touching  manner  through  the  cruel  satisfa,ction  with 
which  it  was  mingled.  He  envied  my  lot ;  he  was  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  independence,  and  pretended  more  than  once  to  have 
been  tempted  to  turn  apostate  to  his  peaceful  profession,  and  to 
take  up  the  musket,  but  this  wa?  a  foolish  affectation.  His 
natural  gentleness  and  timidity  made  him  ever  continue  the 
priest  even  beneath  the  mantle  of  philosophy. 

A  small  note  vtrithout  address,  lay,  as  though  slipped  in  sub- 
sequently, between  these  two  letters.  I  understood  at  once  that 
it  was  from  the  only  being  in  the  world  who  reaUy  interested 
toe,  but  I  had  not  the  courage  to  open  it.  I  walked  upon  the 
sea-shore,  turning  this  tiny  piece  of  paper  in  my  hand,  and 
fearing  to  lose,  in  its  perusal,  the  species  of  calm  desperation 
which  I  had  foimd  in  my  courage.  I  dreaded  above  all  to  read 
in  it  thanks,  and  expressions  of  enthusiastic  joy,  through  which 
I  should  detect  a  satisfied  love.  "  What  can  she  write  to  me?" 
I  asked ;  "  Why  does  she  write  ?  I  will  have  none  of  her  pity, 
still  less  her  gratitude."    I  was  tempted  to  throw  tbia  I^^sItl^Xi^ 
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into  the  sea.  Once  I  held  it  above  the  Waves,  but  quickly 
pressed  it  against  my  heart,  and  kept  it  hidden  for  some  mo- 
ments, as  though  I  believed  in  that  second  sight  described  to  us 
by  the  advocates  of  magnetism,  and  which  pretends  to  read  with 
the  organs  of  thought  and  feeling  as  well  as  with  the  eyes. 

At  last  I  determined  to  break  the  seal,  and  read  these  words  : 

"  You  have  done  well  Bernard  ;  but  I  do  not  thank  you  ;  for 
I  shall  suffer  from  your  absence  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Go, 
nevertheless,  where  your  honour  and  the  holy  love  of  truth  call 
you ;  my  wishes  and  my  prayers  shall  follow  you  everywhere. 
^Return  when  your  mission  is  accomplished ;  you  will  find  me 
neither  a  wife  nor  a  nun." 

To  this  note  was  added  the  cornelian  ring  which  she  had 
yielded  to  me  during  my  illness,  and  which  I  had  returned  on 
quitting  Paris.  I  caused  a  small  gold  box  to  be  made,  in  which 
I  placed  this  note  and  the  ring,  and  which  I  wore  about  me  as  a 
talisman.  La  Fayette,  arrested  in  France  by  order  of  the  govern* 
ment  which  opposed  his  expedition,  joined  us  soon  after  his  es- 
cape from  prison.  I  had  had  time  to  make  my  preparations  ; 
and  sailed  full  of  sadness,  ambition,  and  hope. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  give  you  any  account  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.  Once  more,  in  relating  my  adventures,  I  detach  my 
existence  from  historical  facts.  Here,  I  suppress  even  my  per- 
sonal adventures  ;  they  form  a  distinct  chapter  in  my  memory, 
in  which  Edm^e  plays  the  part  of  a  madonna  constantly  in- 
voked, but  always  invisible.  I  cannot  believe  that  you  would 
take  the  least  interest  in  listening  to  recitals  where  this  angelic 
figure,  the  only  one  worthy  of  occupying  your  attention,  for  her- 
self first  of  all,  and  then  for  her  influence  upon  me,  would  be 
entirely  absent.  I  will  only  tell  you  that  from  an  inferior  rank, 
joyfully  accepted  by  me  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  army  of 
Washington,  I  rose  regularly  but  speedily  to  the  grade  of  an 
officer.  My  military  education  was  rapid.  Into  that,  as  into 
aU  which  I  imdertook  in  life,  I  threw  myself  entirely ;  and, 
with  a  determined  will,  triumphed  over  all  difficulties. 

I  obtained  the  confidence  of  my  illustrious  chiefs.     My  excel- 

lent  constitution  fit^d  me  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  my  old 

brigand  habits  were  now  of  the  highest  utility ;  I  supported  re- 
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Terses  with  a  calmness  which  all  the  young  Frenchmen  who  had 
embarked  with  me  did  not  possess,  whatever  degree  of  cou- 
rage they  could  otherwise  boast.  Mine  was  calm  and  enduring, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  our  allies,  who  more  than  once  doubted 
my  origin,  as  they  saw  how  quickly  I  familiarised  myself  with 
the  forests,  and  how  successfully  I  contended  against  the  cun- 
ning and  mistrust  with  which  the  savages  sometimes  disturbed 
our  manoeuvres. 

In  the  midst  of  my  labours  and  movements,  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  able  to  forward  the  cultivation  of  my  intellect,  by 
an  intimacy  with  a  young  man  of  great  merit,  whom  Provi- 
dence gave  me  for  a  companion  and  a  friend.  The  love  of  na- 
tural sciences  had  thrown  him  into  our  expedition,  where  he  be- 
haved like  a  good  soldier ;,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  political 
sympathy  played  but  a  secondary  part  in  his  resolution.  He  had 
no  desire  for  advancement,  no  aptitude  for  the  study  of  strategy. 
His  herbal  and  his  zoological  observations  occupied  his  mind 
more  than  the  success  of  war  and  the  triumphs  of  liberty.  He 
fought  too  well  when  occasion  offered,  ever  to  incur  the  reproach 
of  lukewarmness ;  but  up  to  the  eve  of  a  combat,  and  on  its 
morrow,  he  appeared  to  forget  that  there  was  anything  else  in 
question  but  a  scientific  excursion  into  the  savannahs  of  the 
new  world.  His  portmanteau  was  always  filled,  not  with 
money  and  clothes,  but  with  specimens  whence  he  studied  his 
favourite  science  of  natural  history ;  and  while,  couched  upon 
the  grass,  we  listened  attentively  to  the  least  noise  which  might 
announce  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  would  be  absorbed  in  1;he 
analysis  of  some  plant  or  insect.  He  was  an  admirable  yoimg 
man ;  pure  as  an  angel,  disinterested  as  a  stoic,  patient  as  a  phi- 
losopher, and  withal  cheerful  and  affectionate.  When  a  sur- 
prise placed  us  in  danger,  he  had  no  thought  or  exclamations 
but  for  the  precious  stones  and  the  invaluable  blades  of  grass 
which  he  carried  behind  him ;  and  yet,  when  any  of  us  was 
woimded,  he  tended  him  with  a  kindness  and  zeal  beyond  all 
praise. 

One  day  he  caught  sight  of  the  gold  box  which  I  wore  con- 
oealed  beneath  my  clothes,  and  instantly  entreated  me  to  give  it  up 
•to  him  that  he  might  put  in  it  some  flies'  lega,  eind  \k^  ^^diL^^  ^ 
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a  grasshopper,  which  he  would  have  defended  to  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood.  It  needed  all  the  respect  I  bore  towards  these 
relics  of  love,  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  friendship.  All  that  he 
could  obtain  from  me,  however,  was  to  slip  into  my  precious  box 
a  small  and  very  pretty  plant  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  first 
to  discover,  and  which  would  have  had  no  right  to  an  asylimi 
by  the  side  of  the  note  and  the  ring  of  my  betrothed,  but  for 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  called  Edmunda  sylvestris.  He 
consented ;  he  had  given  to  a  fine  wild  apple-tree,  the  name  of 
Samuel  Adams,  that  of  Franklin  to  some  industrious  bee,  and 
nothing  pleased  him  so  much  as  associating  his  noble  enthusiasm 
with  his  ingenious  observations. 

I  conceived  an  attachment  for  him,  all  the  more  lively,  that 
it  was  my  first  friendship  for  a  man  of  my  own  age.  The 
charm  which  I  foimd  in  this  connection  revealed  to  me  a  new 
phase  of  life,  and  faculties  and  wants  of  the  soul  which  I  had 
not  before  known.  As  I  could  never  detach  myself  from  the 
first  impressions  of  childhood,  in  my  love  for  chivalry,  I  pleased 
myself  by  seeing  in  him  a  brother  in  arms,  and  would  insist 
upon  his  giving  me  this  title,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
intimate  friend.  He  lent  himself  to  this  feeling  with  an  aban- 
donment of  the  heart,  which  shewed  me  how  lively  was  the 
sympathy  between  us.  He  pretended  that  I  was  born  for  a 
naturalist,  because  of  my  aptitude  for  a  wandering  life  and  rude 
expeditions.  He  reproached  me  a  little  for  my  pre-occupation, 
and  seriously  scolded  me  when  I  carelessly  walked  over  some 
interesting  plant ;  but  he  was  certain  that  I  was  gifted  with  a 
methodical  mind,  and  that  I  might  some  day  invent,  not  a  theory 
of  nature,  but  an  excellent  system  of  classification.  His  predic- 
tion was  never  realised,  but  his  encouragements  revived  in  me 
the  taste  for  study,  and  prevented  my  mind  from  falling  into 
the  paralysis  of  a  camp-life.  He  was  as  one  sent  from  heaven 
for  my  especial  good ;  but  for  him,  1  should  perhaps  have  become, 
if  not  the  cut-throat  of  Roche-Mauprat,  at  least  the  savage  of 
La  Varenne.  His  instructions  aroused  in  me  a  sentiment  of 
intellectual  life ;  he  enlarged  my  ideas,  he  also  ennobled  my  in- 
stincts ;  for,  if  a  marvellous  uprightness  and  modest  habits 
prevented  him  horn  throwing  himself  into  philosophical  discus- 
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sions,  he  had  an  innate  love  of  justice,  and  decided,  with  in- 
fallible wisdom,  all  questions  of  sentiment  and  morality.  He 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  me  which  the  abbe  had  never  been 
able  to  acquire  because  of  the  position  in  which  our  mutual 
distrust  had  placed  us  from  the  first.  He  revealed  to  me  a 
large  portion  of  the  physical  world  ;  but  the  most  precious  thing 
he  taught  me  was  the  habit  of  self-examination,  and  reflecting 
upon  my  impressions.  I  learned  to  govern  my  emotions  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  I  never  corrected  myself  of  pride  and  vio- 
lence. We  cannot  change  the  essence  of  our  being,  though  we 
can  direct  our  various  faculties  towards  good,  till  we  almost 
succeed  in  making  our  very  defects  useful ;  this  is  indeed  the 
great  secret,  the  great  problem  of  all  education. 

The  conversation  of  my  dear  Arthur  led  me  to  reflect  so 
much,  that  I  began  to  deduce  logically  from  my  recollections,  the 
motives  of  Edm^e's  conduct.  I  foimd  them  great  and  generous, 
above  all,  in  those  things,  which  ill  seen  and  ill  judged,  had 
wounded  me  the  most.  I  did  not  love  her  the  more  for  this, 
that  was  impossible  ;  but  I  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  why  I 
loved  her  so  imconquerably,  spite  of  all  that  she  had  made  me 
suffer.  This  pure  flame  burned  in  my  soul,-  without  paling  for 
one  moment,  during  the  six  years  of  our  separation.  Spite  of 
the  excess  of  life  which  overflowed  my  being,  spite  of  the 
temptations  of  exterior  nature,  full  of  voluptuousness,  spite  of 
the  bad  examples .  and  the  numerous  opportunities  which  solicit 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  in  the  liberty  of  an  errant  and 
military  life,  I  take  God  as  my  witness  that  I  preserved  my  in- 
nocence  entire,  and  that  I  did  not  even  know  the  kiss  of  any 
other  woman.  Arthur,  whose  calmer  organisation  did  not  subject 
him  to  the  like  temptations,  and  whose  intellectual  labour  almost 
entirely  absorbed  him,  was  not  always  equally  austere  ;  he  even 
endeavoiired  to  persuade  me,  more  than  once,  not  to  incur  the 
danger  of  an  exceptional  life,  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature. 
When  I  confided  to  him  that  a  true  passion  placed  me  above 
all  weakness,  and  rendered  any  error  impossible,  he  ceased  to 
combat  what  he  called  my  fanaticism,  (it  was  a  word  greatly  in 
fashion,  and  was  applied  to  all  things  indiflerently,)  and  I  ob- 
jserved  that  he  entertained  for  me  a  deeper  esteem,  I  would  .even 
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say  a  sort  of  respect,  which  found  no  expression  in  words,  but 
which  revealed  itself  in  a  thousand  little  evidences  of  attachment 
and  deference. 

One  day  when  he  was  speaking  to  me  of  the  great  power 
which  outward  gentleness  joined  to  an  indomitable  will  gives  the 
possessor,  citing  for  example  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  history 
of  men,  above  all,  the  gentleness  of  the  apostles,  and  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  priests  of  all  religions  ;  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
him,  if,  with  the  impetuosity  of  my  blood  and  the  passion  of  my 
character,  I  could  ever  exercise  an  influence  over  any  of  my 
fellow  beings.  In  making  use  of  this  last  word,  I  thought  but 
of  Edm^e.  Arthur  replied  that  I  should  have  another  ascendancy 
than  that  of  acquired  gentleness. 

"  This  will  be,"  said  he,  "the  ascendancy  of  natural  goodness. 
Warmth  of  soul,  ardour  and  constancy  in  afiection,  these  are 
the  first  requisites  in  family  life,  and  these  qualities  make  our 
faults  dear  even  to  those  who  habitually  suffer  from  them  the 
most.  We  should  endeavour  to  conquer  ourselves  for  the  love 
of  those  who  love  us ;  but  to  propose  a  system  of  moderation  in 
the  bosom  of  love  or  friendship  would  be,  I  think,  a  childish 
endeavour,  an  egotistical  labour,  which  would  first  of  all  kill 
affection  in  ourselves,  and  soon  after  in  others.  I  do  not  speak 
to  you  of  acquired  moderation,  save  with  regard  to  its  authority 
upon  the  masses.     But  if  you  should  ever  be  ambitious. ..." 

"  But  you  think,"  I  said,  without  listening  to  the  last  part  of 
his  discourse, "  that  such  as  you  know  me  to  be,  I  could  make  a 
woman  happy  and  myself  loved,  spite  of  my  faults  and  the  evils 
they  involve  ?" 

"  Oh,  love-stricken  brain !"  he  cried,  "  how  difficult  is  it  to  dis- 
tract your  attention ! . .  . .  Well !  if  you  will  have  it  so,  Bernard, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  your  love.  The  one  whom  you 
love  so  ardently,  loves  you,  at  least  if  she  be  not  incapable  of 
loving,  or  entirely  deprived  of  reason.'' 

I  assured  him  that  she  was  as  much  above  all  other  women, 

as  the  lion  is  above  the  squirrel,  the  cedar  above  the  hyssop,  and 

by  the  aid  of  metaphors,  I  succeeded  in  convincing  him.     Then 

he  />ersuaded  me  to  confide  to  him  some  of  the  details,  that  he 

might,  as  he  said,  judge  of  my  position  with  regard  to  Edm^e. 
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I  opened  my  heart  to  him  without  reserve,  and  related  my  history 
from  beginning  to  end.  We  were  then  upon  the  borders  of  a 
beautiful  virgin  forest,  in  the  setting  rays  of  the  sun.  The  park 
of  Sainte-Sfev^re,  with  its  fine  seignorial  oaks,  never  outraged  by 
the  blows  of  an  axe,  was  present  to  my  thought,  as  I  gazed 
upon  the  trees  of  the  desert  exempt  from  all  cultivation,  spread- 
ing above  our  heads  in  all  their  primitive  strength  and  beauty. 
The  burning  horizon  recalled  our  evening  visits  to  the  cabin 
of  Patience,  and  Edm^e  seated  beneath  the  golden  vines,  while 
the  joyous  cries  of  the  paroquettes  reminded  me  of  the  beautiful 
exotic  birds  which  she  had  cherished  in  her  own  room.  I  wept 
as  I  recalled  the  distance  of  my  own  country,  the  enormous  ocean 
which  divided  us,  and  which  had  closed  over  so  many  pilgrims 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  hailing  their  native  shores. 
I  thought  also  on  the  chances  of  fortune,  on  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  feared  death ;  for  my  dear  Arthur, 
pressing  my  hand  between  his,  assured  me  that  I  was  loved,  and 
that  he  saw  btit  a  new  proof  of  affection  in  every  act  of  seeming 
harshness  and  distrust.  "  My  good  fellow,"  he  said  to  me,  "  if 
she  did  not  wish  to  marry  you,  do  you  not  see  that  she  had  a 
hundred  ways  of  getting  rid  of  your  pretensions  for  ever  ?  And 
if  she  did  not  bear  you  an  imfailing  tenderness,  would  she 
have  given  herself  so  much  trouble  and  endured  so  many  sacri- 
fices, to  draw  you  from  the  abject  condition  in  which  she  found 
you,  and  to  render  you  worthy  of  her  ?  Well !  you  who  dream 
of  nothing  but  the  antique  prowess  of  knight-errantry,  do  you 
not  see  that  you  are  a  noble  cavalier,  condemned  by  the  lady  of 
your  love  to  rude  trials  for  having  failed  in  the  laws  of  gallantry, 
by  claiming  in  an  imperious  tone,  that  love  which  you  should 
have  sued  for  on  your  knees  ?" 

Then  he  entered  into  a  minute  examination  of  my  crimes,  and 
found  their  chastisement  severe  but  just ;  he  discussed  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  future,  and  gave  me  the  excellent  advice  to  sub- 
mit until  the  time  of  my  absolution  should  arrive. 

"  But,"  enquired  I,  "  is  it  not  disgraceful  that  a  man  developed, 
as  I  am  now,  by  refiection  and  the  rude  discipline  of  war,  should 
submit  himself  like  a  child  to  the  caprice  of  a  woman  ?" 

•*  No,"  replied  Arihnr,  "  it  is  no  disgrace,  and^e  ^iOiAM'SiX.  <2!l 
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this  woman  is  not  dictated  by  caprice.  There  is  nothing  but 
honour  in  repairing  the  evil  we  have  done,  and  how  few  men 
are  capable  of  it !  There  is  only  justice  in  the  offended  modesty 
which  claims  its  rights  and  natural  independence.  You  have 
behaved  like  Albion,  do  not  be  surprised  that  Edmee  should 
conduct  herself  like  Philadelphia.  She  will  only  surrender  on 
condition  of  a  glorious  peace,  and  she  is  right." 

He  wished  to  know  how  Edm^e  had  behaved  towards  me 
during  the  two  years  we  had  been  in  America.  I  shewed  him 
the  few  and  short  letters  I  had  received  from  her.  He  was 
struck  with  the  good  sense  and  the  perfect  loyalty  evinced  in 
the  elevated  tone  and  masculine  firmness  of  her  style.  Edm6e 
made  me  no  promise,  nor  ever  encouraged  me  by  any  direct 
hope  ;  but  she  shewed  a  lively  desire  for  my  return,  and  spoke 
of  the  happiness  we  should  all  taste  together,  gathered  around 
the  hearth,  when  mv  marvellous  stories  should  form  the  in- 
terest  of  our  evenings  at  the  chateau  ;  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  me  that  I  was,  with  her  father,  the  only  solicitude  of  her  life. 
Still,  spite  of  a  tenderness  so  constant,  a  terrible  suspicion  took 
possession  of  me.  In  the  short  letters  of  my  cousin,  as  in  those 
of  her  father,  in  the  long,  tender,  and  flowery  epistles  of  the 
Abb6  Aubert,  they  never  imparted  to  me  the  events  which  could 
and  must  have  taken  place  in  the  family.  Each  spoke  to  me  of 
himself,  and  never  was  a  word  said  by  one,  of  the  other ;  it  was 
as  much  as  they  did  to  tell  me  of  the  chevalier's  attack  of  gout. 
It  seemed  as  though  an  agreement  had  passed  between  the 
three,  not  to  tell  me  of  the  pursuits  and  mental  occupations 
of  their  companions. 

"Enlighten  and  assure  me  upon  this  point,  if  you  can,"  I 
said  to  Arthur.  "  There  are  moments  when  I  imagine  that 
Edm^e  is  married,  and  that  they  have  determined  not  to  tell  me 
of  it  till  my  return ;  for  after  all,  what  is  there  to  hinder  it }  Is 
it  probable  that  she  loves  me  sufficiently  to  lead  a  life  of  solitude 
for  my  sake,  while  this  love,  submitted  to  the  cold  principles  of 
reason  and  austere  conscience,  reconciles  itself  to  my  absence, 
indefiinitely  prolonged  by  war  }  I  have  duties  to  fulfil  here,  be- 
yond all  doubt ;  honour  requires  that  I  should  defend  my  banner 
until  the  day  of  triumph,  or  the  irreparable  defeat  of  the  cause 
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which  I  serve ;  but  I  feel  that  I  prefer  Edm^e  to  these  vain 
honours,  and  that,  to  see  her  but  one  hour  the  sooner,  I  would 
abandon  my  name  to  the  ridicule  and  maledictions  of  the  whole 
world." 

"  This  last  thought,"  sedd  Arthur  smiling,  "  is  suggested  by 
the  violence  of  your  passion  ;  but  did  the  occasion  present  it- 
self, you  would  not  act  as  you  say.  When  we  are  engaged 
with  one  only  of  our  faculties,  we  believe  the  rest  annihilated ; 
but  let  some  external  impulse  arouse  them,  and  we  quickly  per- 
ceive that  our  soul  is  accessible  by  many  an  avenue  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  You  are  not  indiflferent  to  glory,  Bernard ;  and  if 
Edmee  called  upon  you  to  renounce  it,  you  would  soon  discover 
that  you  valued  it  more  than  you  think  ;  you  have  ardent  re- 
publican convictions,  and  Edm6e  was  the  first  to  inspire  you 
with  them.  What  would  you  think  of  her,  and  what  would  she 
indeed  be,  if  she  were  to  say  to  you  now  :  "  There  is,  over  and 
above  the  religion  I  have  preached,  and  the  gods  I  have  revealed 
to  you,  something  more  august  and  sacred  ;  and  this  is  my  plea- 
sure !'  Bernard,  your  love  is  full  of  contradictory  exigencies. 
Inconsistency  is  moreover  in  the  very  nature  of  all  human 
affections.  Men  imagine'  that  a  woman  has  no  existence  by 
herself ;  that  she  must  be  absorbed  in  them :  and  yet  they 
strongly  attach  themselves  to  none  but  the  woman  who  appears 
to  be  elevated,  by  her  character,  above  the  weakness  and  inertia 
of  her  sex.  In  this  climate  you  see  all  the  colonists  appro- 
priating the  beauty  of  their  slaves ;  but  they  do  not  love  tiiem, 
however  beautiful  they  may  be  ;  and  if  by  chance  they  attach 
themselves  to  any  one  among  them,  their  first  desire  is  to  make 
her  free.  Until  then  they  do  not  consider  that  it  is  truly  a 
human  creature  for  whom  they  are  interested.  The  spirit  of 
independence,  the  notion  of  virtue,  the  love  of  duty,  the  privi- 
lege of  elevated  souls,  is  then  necessary  in  a  companion  ;  and 
the  more  courage  and  strength  your  mistress  displays,  the  more 
you  will  cherish  her,  in  despite  of  your  sufferings.  Learn  to 
distinguish  love  from  desire ;  desire  would  destroy  the  obstacles 
which  attract  it,  and  die  upon  the  ruins  of  conquered  virtue ; 
Ipve  woulii  live ;    and  therefore  it  would  see  the  object  of  its 
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worship  long  defended  by  that  wall  of  diamond,  whose  strength 
and  brilliancy  make  its  beauty  and  its  worth." 

It  was  thus  Arthur  explained  to  me  the  mysterious  springs 
of  my  passion,  and  threw  the  light  of  his  wisdom  into  the 
stormy  shadows  of  my  soul.  He  would  also  say :  "  If  heaven 
had  given  me  the  woman  of  whom  I  have  sometimes  dreamed,  I 
think  I  should  have  known  how  to  make  of  my  love  a  noble  and 
generous  passion  ;  but  science  occupies  too  much  time  ;  I  have 
not  had  leisure  to  seek  my  ideal,  and,  if  I  had  met  her,  I  could 
neither  have  studied  nor  recognised  her.  This  happiness  is  ac- 
corded to  you,  Bernard ;  but  you  have  not  penetrated  into  na- 
tural history :  one  man  cannot  have  all." 

As  for  my  suspicion  concerning  the  marriage  of  Edm^e,  he 
rejected  it  altogether  as  a  sickly  fancy,  and  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  her  silence  upon  this  matter,  an  admirable  delicacy  of 
conduct  and  feeling.  "  A  vain  person  would  take  care,"  he  S£iid, 
"  to  let  you  know  all  the  sacrifices  she  made  for  your  sake  ;  to 
enumerate  the  titles  and  the  qualities  of  the  aspirants  she  re- 
pulsed ;  but  Edmee's  soul  is  too  noble,  her  mind  too  serious,  to 
enter  into  these  frivolous  details.  She  looks  upon  your  engage- 
ments as  inviolable,  and  does  not  imitate  those  weak  consciences 
who  are  always  speaking  of  their  victories,  and  making  a  merit 
of  what  true  strength  finds  easy.  She  was  bom  so  faithftd,  that 
she  cannot  ever  imagine  any  one  suspecting  her  of  being  other- 


wise." 


These  conversations  shed  a  salutary  balm  upon  my  wounds. 
When,  at  last,  France  openly  avowed  its  alliance  with  the 
American  cause,  I  learned  some  news  from  the  abb€  which  en- 
tirely re-assured  me  upon  this  point.  He  wrote  to  me  that  pro- 
bably I  should  find  in  the  New  World  an  old  friend.  Le  Comte 
de  la  Marche  had  obtained  a  regiment,  and  embarked  for  the 
United-States.  "  Between  ourselves,^*  said  the  abb^,  "  it  was  very 
necessary  that  he  should  create  a  position  for  himself.  This 
young  man,  though  modest  and  intelligent,  has  always  been 
weak  enough  to  yield  to  a  prejudice  of  his  family.  He  was 
ashamed  of  his  poverty,  and  concealed  it,  as  one  conceals  a 
leprosy,  so  efiectually,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  ruining  himself 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  the  progress  of  his  ruin  from  being  seen. 
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They  attribute  this  reverse  of  fortune,  in  the  world,  to  his 
rapture  with  Edm^e  ;  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  cared 
little  for  her  person,  and  a  great  deal  for  her  money.  I  cannot 
resolve  to  attribute  such  base  motives  to  him,  and  simply  believe 
that  he  is  enduring  the  sufferings  to  which  false  views  upon  the 
value  of  the  world's  goods  lead.  Should  you  meet  him,  Edmee 
desires  that  you  will  shew  him  some  interest,  and  express  to 
him  the  regard  she  has  always  borne  him.  The  conduct  of 
your  admirable  cousin,  has  been  upon  this  occasion  as  on  all 
others,  full  of  gentleness  and  dignity." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Upon  the  eve  of  M.  de  la  Marchess  departure,  and  after  the  dis- 
patch of  the  abba's  letter,  a  trifling  occurrence  took  plg-ce  in  La 
Varenne  which  afforded  me  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  surprise  in 
America  ;  and  which  moreover  mingled  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  most  important  events  of  my  life,  as  you  will  learn 
hereafter. 

Though  somewhat  seriously  wounded  in  the  unfortunate  affair 
of  Savannah,  I  was  actively  employed  in  Virginia,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Green,  in  gathering  together  the  remedns  of 
Gkite*s  army,  who  was  in  my  eyes  a  much  greater  hero  than  his 
more  fortunate  rival  Washington.  We  had  just  learned  the 
disembarkment  of  M.  de  Temay's  fleet,  and  the  gloom  which 
had  gained  upon  us  at  this  period  of  reverses  and  distress, 
began  to  give  way  before  the  hope  of  more  considerable  succour 
than  that  which  at  last  arrived.  I  was  walking  in  a  wood,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  camp,  with  Arthur,  and  profiting  by  this 
moment  of  respite  to  converse  upon  some  other  topic  than  Com- 
wallis  and  the  infamous  Arnold.  Long  grieved  by  witness- 
ing the  sufferings  of  the  American  nation,  by  the  fear  of  seeing 
injustite  and  cupidity  triumph  ovei  the  cause  of  ^e  ^^cy^*^^  ^^ 
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were  giving  ourselves  up  to  a  gentle  gaiety.     Whenever  I  could 
find  a  leisure  hour,  I  forgot  my  rude  occupations  and  took  refuge 
in  the  oasis  of  my  thoughts,  in  the  family  of  Sainte-Sev^re. 
According  to  my  custom  at  these  times,  I  was  recounting  to  the 
complaisant  Arthur  some  scene  of  buffoonery  which  had  taken 
place  upon  my  first  entrance  into  life,  after  ^y  escape  from 
Roche-Mauprat.     I  described  to  him  my  first  toilette ;  then  the 
contempt  and  horror  of  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  for  my  personal 
appearance,  and  her  recommendations  to  her  friend  Saint-Jean, 
never  to  approach  me  within  arm's  length.     I  know  not  how, 
in  the  midst  of  these  amusing  figures,  that  of  the  solemn  hidalgo 
Marcasse  presented  itself  to  my  fancy,  and  I  began  to  give  a 
faithful  and  detailed  picture  of  the  dress,  walk  and  conversation 
of  this  enigmatical  person.     It  was  not  that  Marcasse  was  really 
as  condc  as  he  appeared  to  my  imagination  ;   but,  at  twenty,  a 
man  is  but  a  child,  above  all  when  he  is  a  soldier,  just  escaped 
from  great  dangers,  and  the  very  conquest  of  his  own  life  fills 
him  with  a  careless  pride.     Arthur  laughed  heartily  as  he  lis- 
tened to  me,  and  declared  that  he  would  give  all  his  naturalist's 
baggage  for  an  animal  so  curious  as  that  I  had  just  described. 
The  pleasure  with  which  he  took  part  in  my  childishness  en- 
couraging my  mood,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  resisted 
the  desire  of  somewhat  overcharging  my  picture,  when  sud- 
denly, at  a  turn  in  the  road,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  of  tall  stature,  poorly  clad,  and  grievously  lean,  who 
walked    towards  us   with   a  grave  and  pensive   air,  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  long  naked   sword,  whose  point  was  pacifically 
lowered  to  the  ground.     This  personage  bore  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  the  one  I  had  just  been*  describing,  that  Arthur, 
struck  with  the  likeness,  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter,  and,  drawing  on  one  side  to  let  the  shade  of  Marcasse 
pass,  threw  himself  upon  the  grass  in  a  paroxysm  of  convulsive 
coughing. 

As  for  me,  I  did  not  laugh,  for  nothing  which  bears  a  super- 
natural appearance  can  fail  to  make  a  vivid  impression  upon  a 
man,  however  accustomed  he  may  be  to  danger.     The  leg  in 
advance,  the  eye  fixed,  the  arm  extended,  we  approached  one 
another,  I  and  he,  not  the  shade  of  Maccasse^  but  that  respect- 
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able  person  himself,  in  fLesti  and  bone,  the  hidalgo  mole- 
catcher. 

Petrified  with  astonishment,  when  I  saw  what  I  took  for  a 
spectre  slowly  carry  his  hand  to  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and  raise 
it  without  losing  an  inch  of  his  height,  I  drew  back  three  paces, 
and  this  emotion,  which  Arthur  took  for  a  piece  of  facetiousness 
on  my  part,  increased  his  mirth.  The  weasel-himter  was  not  at 
all  disturbed  by  it ;  perhaps,  in  his  judicious  calmness,  he 
thought  that  this  was  the  mode  of  welcoming  people  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  ocean. 

But  Arthur's  mirth  almost  became  contagious,  when  Mar- 
casse  said  to  me  ^ith  incomparable  coolness ; 

"It  is  a  long  time.  Monsieur  Bernard,  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  seeking  you." 

"  A  long  time  indeed,  my  good  Marcasse,"  I  replied,  gaily 
pressing  the  hand  of  my  old  friend ;  "  but  tell  me  by  what  un- 
heard-of power,  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  drawing  you 
hither.  In  other  days  you  passed  for  a  sorcerer ;  have  I  be- 
come one  also,  without  knowing  it  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  my  dear  general,"  replied  Mar- 
casse,  who  seemed  greatly  struck  with  my  captain's  imiform ; 
"  allow  me  to  go  home  with  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  great 
many  things,  very  many  things  !" 

On  hearing  Marcasse  repeat  his  last  words  in  a  low  voice,  and 
as  if  echoing  himself,  as  but  a  minute  before  I  had  imitated  him 
in  doing,  Arthur  began  laughing  again.  Marcasse  turned  him- 
self towards  him,  and,  having  looked  at  him  fixedly,  saluted 
him  with  an  imperturbable  gravity.  Arthur,  suddenly  recover- 
ing his  seriousness,  rose,  and  ret\imed  his  salute  to  the  ground 
with  a  comic  gravity. 

We  proceeded  together  to  the  camp.  As  we  walked  on, 
Marcasse  recounted  his  history  in  that  brief  manner  of  his, 
which,  forcing  the  listener  to  make  a  thousand  fatiguing  inqui- 
ries, far  from  simplifying  the  discourse,  complicated  it  in  an  ex- 
traordinary [degree.  This  was  a  great  amusement  to  Arthur ; 
but,  as  you  would  not  find  the  same  pleasure  in  an  exact  relation 
of  this  interminable  dialogue,  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying 
how  it  was  that  Marcasse  had  decided  upon  quitting  bia  co^uitE^ 
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and  his  friends,  to  give  the  assistance  of  his  long  sword  to  the 
American  cause. 

M.  de  la  Marche  was  about  to  set  off  for  America  at  the  pe- 
riod when  Marcasse,  installed  at  his  castle  of  Berry  for  eight 
days,  was  making  his  annual  rounds  among  the  beams  and 
joists  of  the  granaries.  The  household  of  the  coimt,  disturbed 
by  this  departure,  gave  itself  up  to  marvellous  speculations  upon 
that  distant  country,  full  of  dangers  and  prodigies,  from  which 
one  never  returned,  according  to  the  heauw-esprits  of  the  village, 
without  a  fortune  so  considerable,  and  so  many  ingots  of  gold 
and  silver,  that  it  would  need  ten  vessels  at  least  to  bring  them 
over.  Beneath  his  icy  exterior,  Don  Marcasse,  like  the  hyper- 
borean volcanoes,  concealed  a  burning  imagination  and  a  pas- 
sionate love  for  the' extraordinary.  Accustomed  to  live  balanced 
upon  the  timber- work,  in  a  region  considerably  more  elevated  than 
the  rest  of  men,  and  not  insensible  to  the  glory  of  every  day  as- 
tonishing the  bystanders  by  the  boldness  and  tranquillity  of  his 
gjnomastic  manoeuvres,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  excited  by  the 
picture  of  this  El  Dorado ;  and  this  fancy  was  all  the  more  ve- 
hement, because,  according  to  habit,  he  confided  it  to  no  one. 
M.  de  la  Marche  was  therefore  greatly  surprised,  when,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  Marcasse  presented  himself  before  him, 
and  proposed  to  accompany  him  to  America  as  his  valet- de- 
chambre.  In  vain  did  M.  de  la  Marche  represent  to  him  that  he 
was  too  old  to  quit  his  position  in  life,  and  to  incur  the  perils 
of  a  new  career ;  Marcasse  shewed  so  much  firmness  that  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  count's  consent.  Several  reasons  de- 
termined M.  de  la  Marche  to  make  this  singular  choice.  He 
had  intended  to  take  with  him  a  servant  yet  more  aged  than  the 
weasel- catcher,  and  who  would  have  followed  him  with  great  re- 
luctance. But  this  man  had  his  entire  confidence,  a  favour  which 
M.  de  la  Marche  did  not  easily  concede,  as  he  preserved  in  ap- 
pearance only,  the  .style  of  a  man  of  quality,  and  required  to  be 
served  with  economy,  prudence,  and  fidelity.  He  knew;  Mar- 
casse for  a  man  scrupulously  honest,  and  even  singularly  disin- 
terested ;  for  there  was  something  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  soul  of 
Marcasse,  as  well  as  in  his  person.  He  had  once  foimd  a  sort  of 
treasure  in  a  ruin,  that  is  to  say  a  stone  pot  containing  a  sum  of 
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about  ten  thousand  francs,  in  old  gold  and  silver  coins ;  and  not 
only  did  he  give  it  up  to  the  owner  of  the  ruin,  whom  he  might 
easily  have  cheated,  but  even  refused  any  recompence,  saying 
with  emphasis,  in  his  abbreviated  jargon,  that  honesty  would  perish 
m  selling  itself. 

The  frugality  of  Marcasse,  his  discretion,  his  punctuality, 
could  not  but  render  him  a  valuable  man,  if  he  could  only 
be  brought  to  place  these  qualities  at  the  disposal  of  another. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  he  might  be  unable  to  accustom  him- 
self  to  the  loss  of  his  independence ;  but,  before  M.  de  Temay's 
fleet  should  sail,  M.  de  La  Marche  thought  he  would  have  time 
enough  to  make  sufficient  trial  of  his  new  esquire. 

On  his  side,  Marcasse  felt  some  regret  at  bidding  adieu  to  his 
friends  and  coimtry ;  for,  if  he  had  friends  everywhere,  everywhere 
a  country,  as  he  said,  in  allusion  to  his  wandering  life,  he  had 
a  decided  preference  for  La  Varenne  ;  and  of  all  his  castles 
(for  he  was  accustomed  to  call  all  the  houses  he  frequented  his 
own),  the  castle  of  Sainte-S^v^re  was  the  only  one  which  he  en- 
tered with  pleasure  and  left  with  regret.  One  day  when  he  had 
missed  his  footing  upon  the  roof,  and  had  had  a  serious  fall, 
Edmee^  then  a  child,  won  his  heart  by  the  tears  which  this  acci- 
dent called  forth,  and  by  the  cares  she  bestowed  upon  him.  Since 
Patience  had  lived  upon  the  border  of  the  park,  Marcasse  had 
felt  yet  more  attracted  towards  Sainte-Sdv^re,  for  Patience  was 
the  Orestes  of  Marcasse.  Marcasse  did  not  always  understand 
Patience ;  but  Patience  was  the  only  person  who  perfectly  un- 
■  derstood  Marcasse,  and  who  knew  all  the  honest  chivalry  and 
exalted  bravery,  concealed  beneath  his  bizarre  exterior.  Prostrate 
before  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  solitary,  the  weasel- 
catcher  respectfully  checked  himself,  when  the  poetic  mood, 
taking  possession  of  Patience,  he  became  unintelligible  to  his 
modest  friend.  Then  Marcasse,  with  a  touching  gentleness,  and 
abstaining  from  questions  or  misplaced  remarks,  would  lower  his 
eyes,  and  making  signs  with  his  head  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
he  imderstood  and  approved,  would  give  his  friend,  at  least,  the 
innocent  pleasure  of  being  listened  to  without  contradiction. 

Still  Marcasse  had  understood  enough  to  embrace  republican 
principles,  and   to  share  ihoBe  romantic   liope^  oi  xu^vt^xuii^ 
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equality,  and  of  a  return  to  the  golden  age  so  ardently  cherished 
by  the  good  man  Patience.  Having  often  heard  his  friend  de- 
clare that  he  must  cultivate  these  principles  with  prudence,  (a 
precept  however  which  Patience  did  not  always  observe  for  him- 
self,) the  hidalgo,  powerfully  assisted  by  his  habits  and  incli- 
nations, never  talked  about  his  philosophy,  but  was  a  most 
effectual  propagator  of  his  views,  by  carrying  from  the  chateau 
to  the  cottage,  from  the  town-house  to  the  farm,  those  small 
and  cheap  editions  of  La  Science  du  bonhomme  Richard,  and  other 
treatises  upon  popular  patriotism,  which,  according  to  the  Jesuits, 
a  secret,  society  of  Voltairian  philosophers,  devoted  to  the  diabo- 
lical practises  of  free-masonry,  caused  to  be  distributed  gratis 
:  among  the  lower  classes. 

'  There  was  then  as  much  revolutionary  enthusiasm  as  love  of 
adventure  in  the  sudden  resolution  of  Marcasse.  For  a  long 
time  the  dormice  and  the  polecats  had  appeared  to  him  as  im- 
worthy  enemies,  and  the  barn  floor  too  narrow  a  field  for  his 
restless  valour. 

Every  day  he  read  the  journals  of  the  preceding  day,  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  great  houses  which  he  frequented ;  and  this  Ame- 
rican war,  which  they  hailed  as  the  awakening  of  justice  and 
liberty  throughout  the  world,  appeared  to  him  as  though  it 
ought  to  lead  to  a  revolution  in  France.  It  is  true  that  he  be- 
lieved to  the  letter  in  this  influence  of  ideas  which  was  to  cross 
the  seas  an^  take  possession  of  all  continental  minds.  He  saw 
in  fancy  a  victorious  American  army  descending  from  numerous 
vessels,  and  bringing  the  olive-branch  of  peace  and  the  horn  of 
abimdance  to  the  French  nation.  He  saw  himself,  in  this  same 
.fancy,  commanding  a  legion  of  heroes,  and  re- appearing  in  La 
Varenne  as  a  warrior  and  legislator,  the  emulator  of  Washing- 
ton; suppressing  abuses,  overturning  all  overgrown  fortimes, 
endowing  every  poor  family  with  a  suitable  portion  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  vast  and  rigorous  measures,  protecting  the 
good  and  loyal  among  the  nobility,  and  preserving  to  them  an 
honourable  existence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  miserable 
consequences  of  a  great  political  crisis  found  no  place  in  the 
mind  of  Marcasse,  and  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  came  to  sully 
the  romantic  pictme  which  Patience  umoUed  before  his  eyes, 
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The  situation  of  valet-de-chambre  to  M.  de  la  Marche  was  far 
from  these  gigantic  hopes  ;  but  Marcasse  had  no  other  means  of 
arriving  at  his  end.  The  ranks  of  the  army  destined  for  America 
had  been  long  since  filled  up  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  quality  of 
a  passenger  attached  to  the  expedition,  that  he  could  take  his 
place  in  a  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  the  fleet.  He  had  ques- 
tioned the  abb6  upon  all  this  without  telling  him  his  intentions. 
His  departure  was  therefore  a  sudden  surprise  to  the  inhabitants 
of  La  Varenne. 

Scarcely  had  he  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  Union,  than  he' 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  take  his  great  hat  and  his  great 
sword,  and  to  go  all  alone  across  the  woods,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  his  own  country ;  but  his  conscience  for- 
bade him  to  forsake  his  master  after  having  contracted  an  en- 
gagement   to  serve  him.      He  had  relied   upon   fortime,    and 
fortune  stood  his  friend.     The  war  being  much  more  murderous 
and  active  than  was  at  all  expected,  M.  de  la  Marche  feared, 
though  without  cause,  to  be  inconvenienced  by  the  weak  health 
of  his  lean  esquire.     Surmising  moreover,  his  desire  for  liberty, 
he  offered  him  a  sum  of  money  and  letters  of  recommendation,, 
that  he  might  join  himself  as  a  volimteer  to  some  troops    of 
Americans.     Marcasse,  knowing  the  small  fortune  of  his  master,, 
refused   the    money,    accepting  but  a  trifling  salary,  with  the' 
recommendations,  and  then  departed  with  a  step  as  light  as  that- 
of  the  most  agile  weasel  he  had  ever  killed. 

His  intention  was  to  repair  to  Philadelphia ;  but  a  chance, 
which  does  not  merit  to  be  particularized,  Jiaving  brought  to  his 
knowledge  that  I  was  in  the  south,  and  relying  "vs-ith  reason 
upon  finding  a  coimsellor  and  supporter  in  me,  he  had  come  to 
join  me,  alone,  on  foot,  across  unknown  countries,  nearly  de- 
serted and  often  full  of  dangers  of  all  kinds.  But  his  dress  only 
had  suffered;  his  yellow  face  had  not  changed  a  shade;  and 
he  was  no  more  bewildered  with  his  new  destiny,  than  if  he  had 
amply  traversed  the  distance  between  Sainte- Severe,  and  the 
tower  of  Gazeau. 

The  only  unusual  thing  which  I  remarked  in  him,  was  that 
he  kept  turning  from  time  to  time  and  looking  behind  him,  as 
though  with  the  intention  of  calling  some  one,  ^\ac^\i  mXj&xi&^u 
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was  quickly  followed  by  a  smile  and  a  sigh  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  asking  him  the  cause 
of  his  imeasiness. 

'•Alas,"  he  replied,  "the  habit  cannot  be  lost;  poor  dog! 
good  dog !  I  always  say,  here,  Blaireau  !     Blaireau,  here  !" 

"  I  understand,"  I  replied,  "  Blaireau  is  dead,  and  you  cannot 
accustom  yourself  to  the  idea  that  you  will  never  again  see  him 
at  your  heels." 

"  Dead  !"  he  cried,  with  a  gesture  of  terror.  "  No,  thank  God! 
Friend  Patience,  great  friend !  Blaireau  happy,  but  sad  like  his 
master,  his  lonely  master  I" 

"  If  Blaireau  is  with  Patience,"  said  Arthur,  "he  is  happy 
indeed,  for  Patience  wants  for  nothing  ;  Patience  will  cherish  him 
for  the  love  of  you  ;  and  you  will  certainly  see  again  your  worthy 
friend  and  your  faithful  dog." 

Marcasse  raised  his  eyes  upon  the  person  who  seemed  to  know 
his  life  so  well ;  but,  having  assured  himself  that  he  had  never 
seen  him  before,  he  acted  according  to  his  custom,  when  any 
thing  passed  his  comprehension,  and  lifting  his  hat,  saluted 
Arthur  respectfully. 

Marcasse  was,  at  my  ready  recommendation,  enrolled  beneath 
my  orders,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  sergeant.  This  worthy 
man  made  the  whole  campaign  with  me,  and  behaved  bravely ; 
and  when  in  1782,  I  passed  beneath  the  banner  of  my  nation 
and  rejoined  the  army  of  Rochambeau,  he  followed  me,  desiring 
to  share  my  lot  till  the  end.  At  first  he  afibrded  me  more 
amusement  than  society ;  but  soon  his  good  conduct  and  calm 
intrepidity  won  the  esteem  of  us  all,  and  I  had  very  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  my  prot^g^.  Arthur  also  took  him  into 
great  favour ;  and  when  freed  from  the  duties  of  the  service,  he 
accompanied  us  in  all  our  walks,  carrying  the  naturalist's  box, 
and  stabbing  the  serpents  with  his  sword. 

But  when  I  tried  to  make  him  speak  of  my  cousin,  the  result 
was  not  satisfactory.  Whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  interest  which  I  took  in  all  the  details  of  the  life  that 
she  was  leading  so  far  from  me,  or  that  he  had  made  to  himself 
upon  this  point,  one  of  those  imalterable  laws  which  governed 
lus  conscience^  I  could  never  obtam  a  clear   solution  to   the 
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doubts  which  tormented  me.  It  is  true  that  he  told  me  at  first 
that  there  was  no  question  of  her  marriage  with  any  one  ;  but 
though  so  well  accustomed  to  the  vague  manner  in  which  he 
expressed  himself,  I  imagined  that  he  made  this  reply  with  the 
embarrassed  air  of  a  man  who  is  bound  to  keep  a  secret.  Honour 
forbade  my  insisting  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  him  to  see  my 
hopes;  there  was  then  always  between  us  a  painful  subject 
which  I  avoided  touching,  and  upon  which,  spite  of  myself,  I 
found  my  thoughts  constantly  dwelling.  While  Arthur  remained 
near  me  I  continued  reasonable,  and  interpreted  the  letters  of 
Edmee  in  their  most  loyal  sense  ;  but  when  I  had  the  misfortime 
to  be  separated  from  him,  my  sufferings  re-commenced,  and  my 
stay  in  America  became  more  and  more  insupportable. 

This  separation  took  place  when  I  quitted  the  American  army, 
to  serve  under  the  orders  of  the  French  general.  Arthur  was 
an  American,  and  moreover  only  waited  the  issue  of  the  war,  to 
retire  from  the  service  and  fix  himself  at  Boston  with  Dr.  Cooper, 
who  loved  him  as  his  son,  and  who  promised  to  attach  him  to 
the  Society  of  Philadelphia,  as  principal  librarian.  This  was 
all  Arthur  desired  as  a  recompense  for  his  labours. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  these  latter  years  belong  to 
history.  I  saw  peace  proclaim  the  independent  existence  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  joy  altogether  personal.  Anxiety  had 
taken  full  possession  of  me  ;  my  passion  had  only  strengthened, 
and  had  left  no  room  for  the  seductions  of  military  glory.  I  went 
to  take  leave  of  Arthur  before  my  departure,  and  embarked  with 
the  brave  Marcasse,  divided  between  the  grief  of  quitting  my 
only  friend,  and  the  joy  of  returning  to  my  only  love.  The 
squadron  with  which  I  sailed,  experienced  great  vicissitudes  in 
the  passage ;  and  more  than  once  I  renounced  the  hope  of  ever 
again  kneeling  before  Edm^e,  beneath  the  fine  old  oaks  of 
Sainte-S^vere.  At  length,  after  weathering  our  last  tempest 
'upon  the  French  coast,  I  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Britany,  and 
threw  myself  into  the  arms  of  my  poor  sergeant,  who  had  sup- 
ported our  common  ills,  if  not  with  more  physical  strength  than 
myself,  at  least  with  more  moral  tranquillity,  and  we  mingled 
our  tears  together. 
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We  started  for  Brest  without  giving  any  warning  by  letter. 

As  we  approached  La  Varenne,  we  descended  from  the  post 
carriage,  and  sending  it  round  by  the  longest  road,  we  took  a 
path  across  the  wood.  When  I  saw  the  trees  in  the  park 
elevating  their  venerable  heads  above  the  underwood  like  a 
grave  phalanx  of  druids  in  the  midst  of  a  prostrate  multitude, 
my  heart  beat  so  violently  that  I  was  forced  to  stop. 

"Well!"  said  Marcasse  turning  round  with  an  expression 
almost  severe,  and  as  though  he  would  have  reproached  me  for 
my  weakness ;  but  a  moment  after  I  saw  his  imperturbable  phy- 
siognomy give  way  to  a  sudden  emotion.  A  low  and  plaintive 
yelping,  and  the  brushing  of  a  foxlike  tail  against  his  legs  had 
made  him  tremble,  and  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  as  he  recognized 
Blaireau.  The  poor  animal  had  caught  scent  of  his  master  in 
the  distance,  and  had  run  with  all  the  agility  of  his  early  youth 
to  roll  himself  at  his  feet.  We  thought  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  about  to  die,  for  he  remained  motionless,  and  as  half  para- 
lysed beneath  the  caressing  hand  of  Marcasse ;  then  suddenly 
rising,  as  though  struck  with  an  idea  worthy  of  a  human  being, 
he  departed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  towards  the  cottage 
of  Patience. 

"  Yes,  go  and  give  my  friend  notice,  brave  dog  !"  cried  Mar- 
casse ;  "  a  truer  friend  than  thee  would  be  more  than  a  man." 

He  turned  towards  me,  and  I  saw  two  large  tears  roll  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  imperturbable  hidalgo. 

We  hastened  our  steps  till  we  reached  the  cottage.  It  had 
undergone  considerable  improvements;  a  pretty  rustic  garden, 
enclosed  by  a  quic£-set  hedge  backed  by  large  masses  of  rock, 
surrounded  the  small  house ;  we  reached  it,  not  by  a  stony 
path,  but  by  a  beautiful  avenue,  on  both  sides  of  which  splen- 
did vegetables  were  arranged  in  regular  lines  like  an  army  in 
order  for  marching.  A  battalion  of  cabbages  composed  the 
vanguard;  carrots  and  lettuces  formed  the  main  body,  and 
along  the  hedge  the  modest  sorrel  brought  up  the  rear  :  flourish- 
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ing  apple-trees,  already  strong,  spread  their  verdant  canopy  over 
these  plants,  while  standard  pear-trees,  alternating  with  fine 
espaliers,  with  the  borders  of  thyme  and  sage  kissing  the  feet 
of  the  sun-flowers  and  stocks,  betrayed  in  Patience  a  singular 
concession  to  the  ideas  of  social  order  and  habits  of  luxury. 

This  change  was  so  extraordinary  that  I  thought  we  should 
no  longer  find  Patience  in  this  habitation.  A  still  more  seri- 
ous apprehension  began  to  gain  upon  me ;  it  almost  changed 
into  certainty,  when  I  saw  two  yoimg  villagers  engaged  in  pruning 
the  fruit-trees.  Our  passage  had  occupied  more  than  four 
months,  and  it  was  quite  six  since  we  had  heard  any  thing  of 
the  solitary.  But"  Marcasse  felt  no  fear ;  Blaireau  had  told 
him  that  Patience  lived,  and  the  traces  of  the  little  dog  freshly 
marked  upon  the  sand  of  the  avenue,  bore  witness  to  the  di- 
rection he  had  taken.  Nevertheless,  I  so  dreaded  to  see  the  joy 
of  this  day  troubled,  that  I  dared  not  ask  a  question  of  Patience's 
gardeners,  and  followed  the  hidalgo  in  silence.  His  softened 
eye  surveyed  this  new  Eden,  and  his  discreet  mouth  sufiered 
the  escape  of  no  other  word  than  change,  several  times  re- 
peated. 

At  last  I  became  impatient ;  the  avenue  seemed  interminable, 
though  in  reality  it  was  very  short,  and  I  set  off"  running,  my 
heart  throbbing  with  emotion.  "  Edm^e  may  be  there,"  I  thought 
to  myself. 

She  was  not,  however,  and  I  heard  nothing  but  the  voice  of 
Ihe  solitary,  saying :  "  Ah  !  there,  what  is  it  then  ?  the  poor 
old  dog  has  gone  mad  !  down,  Blaireau  !  You  would  not  tor- 
ment your  master  in  this  way.     See  what  it  is  to  spoil  people  !" 

"  Blaireau  is  not  mad,"  said  I  entering ;  "  have  you  grown 
deaf  to  the  approach  of  a  friend,  master  Patience  ?" 

Patience  let  fall  upon  the  table  a  pile  of  money  which  he  had 
been  coimting,  and  came  towards  me  with  all  his  old  cordiality.  I 
embraced  him ;  he  was  surprised  and  touched  by  my  joy  ;  then, 
looking  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  he  was  marvelling  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  appearance,  when  Marcasse  shewed 
himself  upon  the  threshold. 

Then  Patience,  with  a  sublime  expression  of  countenance,  and 
xaifiiiig  his  large  hands  towards  heaven,  cried  in  tihe  ^ot^^  oi 
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the  canticle  :  "  Now  let  me  die,  my  eyes  have  seen  what  they 
longed  to  behold."  The  hidalgo  said  nothing ;  he  lifted  his 
hat  as  usual,  and,  seating  himself  upon  a  chair,  grew  pale,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  His  dog  jimiped  upon  his  knees,  evincing  his 
tenderness  in  a  succession  of  small  cries  which  changed  into 
nimierous  sneezings,  (you  remember  he  was  dumb  from  his  birth.) 
All  trembling  with  old  age  and  joy,  he  stretched  out  his  pointed 
muzzle  towards  the  long  nose  of  his  master ;  but  his  master 
did  not  reply  to  him  as  usual,  "  Down,  Blaireau !"  Marcasse  had 
fainted. 

This  loving  soul,  which  knew  no  better  than  Blaireau  how 
to  manifest  itself  in  words,  simk  beneath  the  weight  of  its  hap- 
piness. Patience  ran  to  fetch  him  a  large  pichet^  of  country 
wine,  in  its  second  year,  that  is  to  say  of  the  oldest  and  best 
possible  ;  he  made  him  swallow  several  drops,  the  strength  and 
freshness  of  which  revived  him.  The  hidalgo  excused  his  weak- 
ness by  attributing  it  to  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the  weather ;  he 
either  would  not,  or  could  not  give  its  true  motive. '  There  are 
souls  which  perish,  after  having  burned  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  grand  in  moral  order,  without  having  found  the  means,  and 
even  without  having  felt  the  need,  of  manifesting  themselves  to 
others. 

When  the  first  transports  of  Patience,  who  was  as  expansive 
as  his  friend  was  the  reverse,  were  calmed,  he  said  to  me  :  "  Ah, 
well.  Colonel,  you  have  no  desire  to  remain  long  here.  Go  then 
quickly  whither  you  are  eager  to  arrive.  They  are  about  to  be 
very  much  surprised  and  very  much  pleased,  I  can  promise  you." 

We  entered  the  park,  and  as  we  crossed  it.  Patience  ex- 
plained to  us  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  habits  and 
life. 

"  As  for  myself,  you  see  that  I  am  not  changed.  The  same 
habits,  the  same  manners  ;  and  if  I  gave  you  wine  just  now,  I 
have  not  therefore  ceased  to  drink  water.  But  I  have  money, 
and  land,  and  work-people,  you  see  !  Ah  well !  all  this  is  in 
spite  of  myself,  as  you  will  soon  know.  It  is  somewhere  about 
three  years  since  Mademoiselle  Edmee  spoke  to  me  of  the  diffi- 
culty she  found  in  the  proper  distribution  of  charity.     The  abb^ 

*  A  winemeasaxe. 
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waff  as  unskilful  as  herself.  They  were  deceived  every  day  by 
people  getting  money  from  them  for  bad  purposes,  while  the 
self-respecting  and  industrious  labourers  were  in  great  want* 
without  their  knowing  any  thing  about  the  matter.  She  feared 
to  humiliate  them  by  going  and  enquiring  into  their  necessities, 
and  when  bad  people  applied  to  her,  preferred  being  their  dupe 
to  erring  on  the  other  side  and  thus  impeding  true  charity.  In  this 
manner  she  disposed  of  a  great  deal  of  money  and  did  little  good. 
It  was  then  I  made  her  understand  that  money  was  the  thing  the 
least  necessary  to  the  necessitous ;  that  what  made  m^n  really 
unfortunate,  was  not  the  inability  to  dress  better  than  others,  to 
frequent  the  wine  house  on  a  Sunday,  display  a  snow  white 
stocking  at  high  mass  with  a  red  garter  at  the  knee,  to  be  with- 
out the  power  of  saying  my  mare,  my  cow, .my  vine,  my  granary, 
etc. ;  these  are  not  the  hardships  that  oppress  them,  but  to 
have  weak  bodies,  a  hard  season,  to  be  incapable  of  defending 
themselves  from  the  cold,  from  the  heat,  from  illness,  from  great 
thirst  and  great  hunger,  I  told  her  not  to  judge  of  the  strength 
and  health  of  the  peasantry  by  what  she  saw  in  me,  but  to  go  and 
inform  herself  of  their  maladies,  and  of  what  they  needed  in  their 
houses.  These  people  are  not  philosophers ;  they  have  their  vanity, 
they  love  finery,  squander  the  little  they  gain  upon  show,  and  have 
not  the  foresight  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  little  pleasure  that  they 
may  lay  by  something  as  a  resource  against  great  wants.  In  fact, 
they  know  not  how  to  use  money ;  they  tell  you  that  they  have 
debts,  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  equally  so  that  they  do  not  dis- 
charge them  with  the  money  which  you  bestow  for  that  purpose. 
They  do  not  think  of  the  morrow,  they  pay  whatever  interest  is 
demanded  of  them,  and  they  buy  with  your  money  a  hemp-field 
or  some  article  of  furniture,  that  they  may  surprise  their  neigh- 
bours and  make  them  jealous.  In  the  mean  time  their  debts  in- 
crease every  year,  and  the  end  is  that  they  must  sell  hemp-field 
and  goods,  because  the  creditor,  who  is  always  one  of  themselves, 
will  have  his  money,  or  such  interest  as  they  cannot  submit  to. 
Every  thing  goes,  the  funds  swallow  up  the  funds ;  the  interest  has 
devoured  the  principal;  the  peasants  are  old  and  can  no  longer  work. 
Their  children  abandon  them,  because  they  have  been  badly  brought 
up,  and  possess  the  same  passions,  the  same  vanitieS)  ^  \ke\x  ^^ 
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rents ;  they  must  take  up  a  wallet,  and  go  from  door  to  door  begging 
bread,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  bread,  and  would  die  if 
they  had  to  live  upon  roots  like  the  sorcerer  Patience ;  the  out- 
cast, whom  every  one  despises  because  he  has  not  become  a 
beggar.  The  beggar,  nevertheless,  is  in.no  worse  condition  than 
the  labourer,  perhaps  not  so  bad  a  one.  He  has  no  longer  either 
a  reasonable  or  foolish  pride,  therefore  he  no  longer  suffers. 
The  country  people  are  kind ;  no  beggar  wants  a  lodging  and  a 
supper  in  his  rounds  ;  the  peasants  load  his  wallet  with  pieces 
of  bread,  so  abimdantly,  that  he  can  feed  poultry  and  swine  in 
the  hut  where  he  leaves  a  child  and  an  old  relation  to  tend 
his  cattle.  He  returns  every  week  and  passes  two  or  three  days 
doing  nothing,  and  coimting  the  two-sous  pieces  that  he  has  re- 
ceived. These  wretched  coins  often  enable  him  to  satisfy  the 
superfluous  wants  which  idleness  engenders.  A  farmer  rarely 
indulges  in  tobacco :  many  beggars  could  not  exist  without  it, 
and  ask  for  it  more  eagerly  than  for  bread.  Thus  the  beggar  is 
not  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  labourer  ;  but  he  is  corrupt  and 
debauched,  even  when  he  is  not  wicked  and  ferocious,  an  ex- 
ception sufficiently  rare  to  find." 

"  '  This  then  is  what  you  must  do,'  I  said  to  Edm^e ;  '  and 
the  abb6  told  me  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  your  philosophers. 
It  is  necessary  that  those  persons,  who,  like  you,  give  away 
a  great  deal  in  private  charities,  should  do  it  without  consult- 
ing the  fancies  of  those  who  ask,  but  after  having  well  ascer- 
tained their  true  wants.'  Edm^e  objected  that  this  knowledge 
would  be  impossible  unless  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to  it, 
and  abandoned  M.  le  chevalier,  who  was  old,  and  who  could  no 
longer  read  or  do  any  thing  else  without  the  eyes  and  head 
of  his  daughter.  The  abb^,  on  his  side,  loved  the  study  of 
learned  books  too  much,  to  have  any  time  to  spare.  *  Behold 
the  end  of  the  lovely  science  of  virtue,'  said  I,  '  it  makes  us 
forget  to  be  virtuous.' 

"  *  You  are  right,*  replied  Edm^e,  *  but  what  can  be  done  ?' 

"  I  promised  to  think,  and  this  is  what  I  decided  upon.     I 

walked  every  day  through  the  fields  instead  of  walking  as  I  was 

accustomed  to  do  in  the  woods.     This  cost  me  something ;  I 

Jove  to  be  alone,  and,  for  so  many  years  I  had  every  where  fled 
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from  men,  that  I  bad  well  nigh  forgotten  how  to  deal  with  them. 
However,  it  was  a  duty,  and  I  performed  it.  I  approached  the 
houses ;  I  inquired  at  first,  over  the  hedges,  and  then  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cottages,  and  as  if  in  conversation,  what  I  wanted  to 
know.  At  first  they  received  me  like  a  lost  dog  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  I  saw,  with  a  sorrow  I  could  scarcely  conceal,  hatred 
and  mistrust  on  every  face.  I  would  never  hve  with  men,  but  I 
loved  them  ;  I  knew  them  to  be  more  imfortimate  than  wicked ; 
I  had  passed  all  my  life  in  regretting  their  miseries,  and  in 
indignation  against  those  who  caused  them ;  and  when,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw  the  possibility  of  doing  something  for  some 
among  them,  they  closed  their  door  against  me  as  soon  as  they 
saw  me  in  the  distance ;  while  their  children,  the  beautiful  children 
I  loved  so  much !  hid  themselves  in  the  ditches  that  they  might 
not  get  the  fever  which  I  inflicted,  as  they  said,  by  a  look.  Still, 
as  they  knew  of  the  friendship  Edm^e  entertained  for  me,  they 
dared  not  openly  repulse  me ;  and  I  succeeded  at  last  in  learning 
what  interested  us.  She  carried  redress  to  all  the  evils  I  made 
known  to  her.  One  house  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  and 
while  the  yoimg  daughter  wore  a  flowered  apron  worth  four 
livres,  the  rain  fell  upon  the  bed  of  the  grandmother  and  the 
cradle  of  the  children ;  the  roof  and  walls  were  mended,  the 
materials  being  furnished,  and  the  workmen  paid  by  us ;  but 
there  was  no  more  money  for  fine  aprons.  Elsewhere,  an  old 
woman  was  reduced  to  beggary,  because  she  had  only  listened 
to  her  heart  in  giving  her  possessions  to  her  children,  who 
turned  her  out  of  doors,  by  rendering  her  so  miserable  within,  that 
she  preferred  to  lead  the  life  of  a  vagabond.  We  made  our- 
selves the  lawyers  for  this  old  woman,  and  with  the  threat  of 
carrying  the  affair  before  the  tribimal  at  our  own  expense, 
obtained  a  pension  for  her  which  we  increased  from  our  own 
stores  when  it  did  not  sufiice.  We  induced  several  old  people, 
who  found  themselves  in  the  same  position,  to  club  together 
and  to  board  with  one  among  them,  whom  we  assisted  with  a 
small  sum  of  money,  and  who,  being  orderly  and  industrious, 
got  on  so  well,  that  her  children  came  to  make  their  peace  with 
hfer  and  begged  to  assist  in  her  establishment.  We  did  many 
other  things,  the  details  of  which  would  be  too  lon^^  «ivi  ^loiviVv. 
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you  will  moreover  see.  I  say  we,  because  by  degrees,  though  I 
did  not  desire  to  meddle  in  any  thing  beyond  what  I  had  already 
done,  I  was  led  on,  and  forced  to  do  more,  to  mix  in  many 
things,  and  finally  to  take  part  in  all.  In  short,  it  is  I  who 
gather  the  information,  who  direct  the  works,  and  make  all  bar- 
gains. Mademoiselle  Edm€e  desired  to  place  money  in  my 
hands,  which  I  might  -dispose  of  without  first  consulting  her ; 
this  I  have  never  permitted  myself  to  do,  and  on  the  other  hand 
never  has  she  once  opposed  me  in  my  ideas.  But  all  these 
things  you  see,  give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  fatigue. 
Since  the  inhabitants  know  that  I  am  a  sort  of  lord  high 
treasurer,  they  have  hxmibled  themselves  to  the  ground  before 
jne,  and  this  has  given  me  pain.  I  have  friends  then  about 
whom  I  care  nothing,  and  I  have  also  enemies  who  give  me  little 
concern.  The  false  needy  cannot  forgive  me  for  not  being  their 
dupe ;  there  are  foolish  and  dishonest  people  who  always  think 
that  too  much  is  done  for  others  and  not  enough  for  them.  In 
the  midst  of  this  turmoil  and  trouble,  I  no  longer  take  my  walks 
at  night,  I  no  longer  sleep  in  the  day,;  I  am  Monsieur  Patience, 
and  not  the  sorcerer  of  the  tower  of  Gazeau,  but  I  am  no  longer 
the  hermit ;  and,  believe  me,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I 
had  been  bom  an  egotist,  and  could  find  in  that  heart  to  get 
out  of  my  harness  and  return  to  my  savage  life  and  liberty." 

Patience  having  finished  his  recital,  we  complimented  him 
upon  it ;  but  we  allowed  ourselves  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to 
his  pretended  self-atsnegation ;  this  magnificent  garden  attested 
a  reconciliation  with  the  superfluous  necessities  whose  use  he 
had  all  his  life  deplored  for  others. 

"  That,"  said  he,  throwing  out  his  arm,  pointing  towards 
the  quarter  of  his  enclosure,  "that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me ;  it  has  been  done  in  spite  of  me ;  but  as  they  were 
honest  fellows,  and  my  refusal  would  have  pained  them,  I 
was  forced  to  permit  it.  Know  that  if  I  have  met  with  many 
ungrateful  people,  I  have  also  made  some  happy  and  grateful. 
And  two  or  three  families,  for  whom  I  have  done  some  ser- 
vice, sought  all  possible  means  of  pleasing  me,  and  as  I  always 
met  them  with  a  refusal,  they  resolved  to  give  me  a  surprise. 
Once  upon  a  time,  1  had  gone  to  pass  some  days  at  Berthe- 
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noux,  for  the  transaction  of  a  confidential  affair  with  which  they 
had  intrusted  me,  for  they  have  learned  to  look  upon  me  as 
very  clever,  so  quickly  do  people  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another ;  and  when  I  returned,  I  foimd  this  garden  laid  out, 
planted  and  enclosed  as  you  have  seen  it.  I  was  very  much 
vexed,  declared  that  I  would  not  work  in  it,  that  I  was  too  old, 
and  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  a  few  more  jfruits  was  not  worth 
the  trouhle  this  garden  must  give  me  to  keep  it  up ;  they  took  no 
notice  of  what  I  said,  and  finished  their  work,  declaring  that  I 
should  never  have  anything  to  do  with  the  labour,  as  they  would 
charge  themselves  with  cultivating  it  for  me.  In  fact,  for  two 
years,  these  honest  fellows  have  not  failed  to  come,  sometimes 
this  one,  sometimes  that,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  its  perfect 
preservation.  For  the  rest,  thbugh  I  have  in  no  way  changed 
my  manner  of  living,  the  produce  of  this  garden  has  been  very 
useful  to  me  ;  I  have  been  able  during  the  winter  to  support  se- 
veral poor  people  with  my  vegetables ;  the  fruits  have  helped 
me  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  children,  who  no  longer  cry 
out  "  the  wolf^^  when  they  see  me,  but  who  are  grown  bold 
enough  to  come  and  embrace  the  sorcerer.  They  have  also  obliged 
me  to  accept  wine,  and  from  time  to  time  bring  me  white  bread, 
and  cheeses  from  the  cow  ;*  but  all  these  things  only  help  me 
to  be  hospitable  towards  the  old  people  of  the  village,  when  they 
come  to  me  to  expose  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
charge  me  with  information  for  the  chateau.  These  honours 
do  not  turn  my  head,  you  see ;  and  I  can  even  say  that  when 
I  shall  have  done  all  that  I  have  to  do,  I  shall  quit  the  cares  of 
grandeur  and  return  to  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  perhaps  to  the 
tower  of  Gazeau,  who  knows  ?" 

We  were  drawing  near  the  end  of  our  walk.  As  I  placed  my 
foot  upon  the  steps  of  the  chateau,  I  clasped  my  hands,  and, 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  religious  awe,  invoked  heaven  in  a  kind 
of  terror.  I  know  not  what  vague  dread  was  aroused  within 
me ;  I  imagined  all  that  could  interfere  with  my  happiness,  and 
hesitated  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  house ;  then  I  darted 
forward.     A  cloud  passed  across  my  eyes,  a  deafening  noise 

•  A  luxury  among  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  France,  who  permit 
the^lsel▼e8  the  use  of  cheese  from  sheep  or  goal's  milk  oxAy . — T&e^ftUi^TQV^. 
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filled  my  ears.     I  met  Saint-Jean,    who,  not  recognising  me, 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  threw  himself  before  me  to  pre- 
vent my  entering  unannounced ;  I  pushed  him  from  my  path  and 
he  fell  terrified  upon  a  chair  in  the  ante-chamber,  while  I  im- 
petuously gained  the  door  of  the  salon.     But  as  I  was  about  to 
throw  it  suddenly  open,  I  stopped,  seized  with  a  new  terror,  and 
unclosed  it    so    timidly,  that    Edmde,  occupied  with  her  em- 
broidery frame,  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  thinking  that  she  recog- 
nised in  this  slight  noise  the  respectful  manner  of  Saint-Jean. 
The  chevalier  was  sleeping  and  did  not  awake.     This  old  man, 
tall  and  thin  like  all  the  Mauprats,  was  bent  nearly  double,  and 
his  pale  and  wrinkled  head,  which  the  insensibility  of  the  tomb 
seemed  already  to  have  enveloped,  resembled  one  of  those  an- 
gular figures,  in  sculptured  oak,  which  ornamented  the  back  of  his 
large  arm-chair.      His  feet  were  resting  before  a  fire  of  vine- 
cuttings,*  though  the  sun  was  warm,  and  a  bright  ray  falling 
upon  his  white  head  made  it  shine  like  silver.     How  shall  I 
describe  to  you  what  the  attitude  of  Edm^e  made  me  feel  ?  She 
was  bending  over  her  tapestry,  and  from  time  to  time  raised  her 
eyes  to  her  father  as  though  to  question  the  slightest  movement 
of  his  sleep.     But  what  patience  and  resignation  pervaded  her 
whole  being !  Edmee  did  not  like  needlework ;  her  mind  was 
too  serious  to  attach  importance  to  the  effect  of  shade  upon 
shade,  and  the  agreement  of  one  stitch  with  another.  Moreover  her 
blood  was  impetuous  ;  and  when  her  mind  was  not  absorbed  by 
intellectual  labour,  she  needed  exercise  and  the  open  air.     But 
since  her  father,  a  prey  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  had  scarcely 
left  his  arm-chair,  she  never  quitted  him  a  single   moment ; 
and,  not  being  able  always  to  read  and  live  by  the  intellect 
alone,  she  had  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  these  feminine  oc- 
cupations, "  which  are,"  she  said, "  the  amusements  of  captivity." 
She  had  then  conquered  her  natural  disposition  in  an  heroic 
manner.     In  one  of  those  obscure  struggles  which  often  take 
place  beneath  our  eyes  without  our  suspecting  their  merit,  she 
had  done  more  than  conquer  her  natural  disposition,  she  had 
even  changed  the  very  circulation  of  her  blood.     I  found  her 
thinner,  and  her  complexion  had  lost  that  first  blush  of  youth 

*Mucb  used  for  tbia  purpose  in  the  French,  provinces. — Translator, 
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which  is  like  the  bloom  that  the  breath  of  morning  deposits  upon 
fruit,  and  which  is  gone  at  the  least  exterior  touch,  though  the 
ardour  of  the  sun  has  respected  it.  But  there  was  in  this  pre- 
cocious paleness,  and  the  attenuation  almost  sickly,  an  indefina- 
ble charm ;  her  deep  and  always  impenetrable  look  had  less  of 
pride  and  more  of  melancholy  than  of  old ;  her  mouth,  more 
flexible,  wore  a  more  delicate  and  less  disdainful  smile.  When 
she  spoke,  it  seemed  as  though  I  saw  two  persons  in  her,  the  old 
and  the  new  ;  and,  instead  of  having  lost  her  beauty,  I  foimd 
that  she  had  attained  the  ideal  of  perfection ;  I  often,  however, 
heard  it  said  by  several  persons  that  she  was  greatly  changed; 
which  meant  to  say,  according  to  them,  that  she  had  lost  a  great 
deal  of  her  beauty.  But  beauty  is  like  a  temple  whose  exterior 
riches  are  all  that  are  seen  by  the  profane.  The  divine  mystery 
of  the  artist's  thought  reveals  itself  only  to  minds  in  sympathy 
with  his  own,  and  the  smallest  detail  of  a  sublime  work  contains 
an  inspiration  which  escapes  the  perception  of  the  vulgar.  One 
of  your  modem  writers  has  said  this,  I  believe,  in  other  and 
better  words.  As  for  me,  in  no  one  moment  of  her  life  did  I 
ever  find  Edmee  less  beautiful  than  in  another  ;  even  in  hours  of 
suffering,  when  beauty  seems  to  be  effaced  in  its  material  form, 
hers  became  divine  in  my  eyes,  revealing  a  new  moral  beauty 
whose  reflection  inspired  her  face.  For  the  rest,  I  am  but 
little  gifted  in  the  arts,  and,  had  I  been  a  painter,  I  should  never 
have  produced  more  than  one  type,  that  with  which  my  soul  was 
filled ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  one  woman  only  ever 
seemed  beautiful  to  me,  and  that  was  Edm^e. 

I  remained  some  moments  looking  at  her ;  pale  and  touching, 
sad  but  calm ;  the  living  image  of  filial  piety,  of  strength  sub- 
dued by  affection ;  then  I  rushed  forward  and  fell  at  her  feet, 
unable  to  articulate  a  word.  She  uttered  no  cry,  not  a  single 
exclamation ;  but  folding  my  head  in  both  her  arms  held  it  a 
long  time  pressed  against  her  breast.  In  this  strong  embrace, 
in  this  dumb  joy,  I  recognised  the  blood  of  my  race,  I  felt  my 
sister.  The  good  chevalier,  suddenly  startled  out  of  his  sleep, 
sat  with  his  eye  fixed,  his  arm  leaning  upon  his  kpees,  and  the 
body  bent  forward. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  he  inquired,  for  he  could  not  ftee  tk^  t^^^ 
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hidden  in  the  bosom  of  Edmde ;  she  pushed  me  towards  him, 
and  he  pressed  me  in  his  thin  arms  with  a  transport  of  generous 
tenderness  which  gave  him  back  for  a  moment  the  vigour  of  his 
youth. 

You  can  imagine  the  questions  with  which  they  overwhelmed 
me,  and  the  cares  which  they  lavished  upon  me.  Edm^e  was 
indeed  a  mother  to  me.  Her  expansive  and  confiding  goodness 
had  such  sanctity  in  it,  that,  through  the  whole  of  this  day,  I  had 
no  other  thoughts  by  her  side  than  if  I  had  indeed  been  her  son. 
I  was  greatly  touched  by  the  care  they  took  to  increase  the  plea- 
sure of  the  abbe  in  the  surprise  of  my  return  ;  I  saw  in  it  a  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  joy  he  would  feel.  They  made  me  hide  myself 
beneath  Edmee's  frame,  and  covered  me  with  the  large  green 
cloth  with  which  she  enveloped  her  work.  The  abb^  seated  him- 
self close  to  me,  and  I  made  him  cry  out  as  I  seized  him  by  the 
legs.  -  This  was  a  joke  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising  in 
other  times  ;  and  when  I  quitted  my  concealment,  upsetting  the 
frame  and  causing  all  the  balls  of  worsted  to  roll  about  the  floor, 
there  was  upon  his  face  an  expression  of  joy  and  terror  altogether 
femtastical. 

But  I  will  spare  you  these  household  scenes,  upon  which  my 
memory  dwells,  spite  of  myself,  with  too  much  complacency. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


An  immense  change  had  taken  place  in  me  in  the  course  of  six 
years.  I  was  no  longer  a  savage,  but  a  man.  The  instincts  had 
become  duly  counterbalanced  by  the  affections,  and  the  impulses 
were  regulated  by  the  reason.  This  social  education  had  been 
naturally  accomphshed.  I  had  had  only  to  accept  the  lessons  of 
experience  and  the  advice  of  friendship.  I  came  infinitely  short  of 
being  an  educated  man,  but  I  had  arrived  at  the  power  of  rapidly 
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acquiring  sound  knowledge,  and  entertained  upon  all  things  as 
clear  a  notion  as  it  was  possible  to  hold  at  the  time  in  which  I  lived. 
I  know  that  since  this  period,  the  acquaintance  of  man  with 
himself  has  made  great  progress ;  I  have  followed  it  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  have  never  dreamed  c^  denying  it.  Now,  as  I  do  not  find 
all  the  men  of  my  own  age  as  reasonable  as  myself,  I  love  to 
think  that  I  was  happily  put  into  the  right  way,  since  I  have 
not  remained  in  my  errors  and  prejudices. 

The  progress  of  my  mind  and  reason  appeared  to  be  satisfactory 
to  Edmee. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,**  she  said  to  me ;  **  your  letters  led 
me  to  expect  as  much;  but  I  rejoice  in  it  with  a  maternal 
pride." 

My  good  uncle  had  no  longer  the  strength  to  give  himself  up, 
as  formerly,  to  stormy  discussions,  and  I  can  well  beheve  if  he  had 
preserved  this  power,  he  would  have  somewhat  regretted  no 
longer  finding  in  me  the  indefatigable  antagonist  who  had  so 
much  opposed  him  of  old.  He  even  made  some  attempts  at  con- 
tradiction to  try  me  ;  but  I  should  then  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
crime  to  afibrd  him  this  dangerous  pleasure.  He  was  a  httle  out 
of  temper  about  it,  and  declared  that  I  treated  him  too  much  as 
an  old  man.  To  console  him,  I  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
history  of  the  past,  in  which  he  had  played  a  part,  and  questioned 
him  upon  many  points  where  his  experience  was  of  more  service 
than  my  own  knowledge.  In  this  manner,  I  acquired  sound 
notions  as  to  the  rule  of  conduct  in  personal  affairs,  and  fully 
satisfied  his  legitimate  self-love.  He  took  me  into  his  friendship 
through  sympathy,  as  he  had  adopted  me  from  natural  generosity 
and  family  feeling.  He  did  not  conceal  from  me,  that  his  greatest 
desire,  before  sinking  into  the  sleep  of  death,  was  to  see  me  the 
husband  of  Edm^e ;  and,  when  I  replied  that  this  was  the  only 
thought  of  my  life,  the  only  desire  of  my  soul,  he  said,  "  I  know 
it,  I  know  it ;  everything  depends  upon  her,  and  I  think  she  can 
no  longer  have  any  reason  for  hesitation.  I  do  not  see,*'  he 
continued,  after  a  moment's  silence,  and  with  a  slight  degree 
of  temper,  *'  what  she  can  allege  now." 

After  these  words,  the  first  which  had  escaped  him  upon  the 
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subject  that  interested  me  the  most,  I  saw  that  for  some  time  he  had 
been  favourable  to  my  wishes,  and  that  the  obstacle^  if  one  still 
existed,  lay  with  Edm^e.  This  last  reflection  of  my  uncle  implied 
a  doubt  which  I  dared  not  seek  to  clear  up,  and  which  caused  me 
great  anxiety.  The  sensitive  pride  of  Edm^e  inspired  me  -with  so 
piuch  fear,  her  ineflable  goodness  filled  me  with  so  much  respect, 
that  I  dared  not  openly  ask  her  to  pronounce  upon  my  fate.  I 
determined  then  to  act  as  though  I  had  never  entertained  any 
other  hope  than  that  of  being  her  friend  and  brother  for  ever. 

An  event  which  remained  long  unexplained,  afforded  a  diversion 
to  my  thoughts  for  some  days.  I  had  at  first  refused  to  go  and 
take  possession  of  Roche-Mauprat.  *'  It  is  absolutely  necessary," 
said  my  uncle,  "  that  you  should  look  over  the  improvements  I  have 
made  on  your  domains;  the  ground  which  has  been  put  into 
a  state  of  cultivation,  the  chepteh*  which  I  have  re-arranged  in 
each  of  your  farms.  You  must  in  fact  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  your  affairs,  and  show  your  tenants  that  you  interest  your- 
self in  their  labours  ;  otherwise,  after  my  death  things  will  go 
from  bad  to  worse;  you  will  be  compelled  to  take  the  farms  into 
your  own  hands,  and  though  you  perhaps  might  derive  larger 
returns  from  the  lands  than  your  farmers  do— yet  to  secure  this 
you  must  diminish  your  frmded  capital,  which  would  scarcely 
be  prudent.  I  am  too  old  now  to  look  after  your  interests. 
It  is  two  years  since  1  have  been  able  to  leave  this  miserable 
robe-de-chambre ;  the  abb^  understands  nothing  about  it ;  Edm^e 
has  an  excellent  head,  but  she  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  go 
into  that  neighbourhood;  she  says  she  has  been  too  much 
frightened  there  ;  but  this  is  mere  childishness." 

'*  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  show  more  courage,"  I  replied ;  "  and  yet 
my  good  uncle,  what  you  wish  me  to  do  is  to  me  the  most 
disagreeable  thing  in  the  world.  I  have  never  set  foot  upon  that 
accursed  ground,  since  the  day  when  I  left  it,  rescuing  Edm^e 
from  her  ravishers.  It  seems  as  though  you  drove  me  from 
heaven  to  send  me  on  a  visit  to  the  infernal  regions."     The 

*  The  **  Cheptel**  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  tenant  borrows  cattle 
of  the  landlord,  repaying  him  by  one  half  of  the  produce  of  tUeir  labour. 

TuAIfSLATOa, 
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chevalier  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  the  ahhe  conjured  me  to  make 
this  effort  to  satisfy  him;  my  resistance  was  a  real  vexation 
to  my  good  imcle.  I  submitted  therefore,  and  resolved  upon 
self-conquest,  J:ook  leave  of  Edmfee  for  two  days.  The  abb^ 
would  have  accompanied  me  to  distract  the  sad  thoughts  which 
were  about  to  besiege  me  ;  but  I  scrupled  to  take  him  from 
!^dm6e,  even  for  this  short  space  of  time ;  knowing  how  neces- 
sary he  had  become  to  her.  Attached  as  she  was  to  the  arm-chair 
of  the  chevalier,  her  life  was  so  grave,  so  retired,  that  the 
smallest  event  made  itself  felt.  Every  year  had  increased  her 
isolation,  and  it  had  become  nearly  complete  since  the  decay 
of  the  chevaHer  had  driven  from  his  table  those  joyous  children  of 
wine,  gay  songs,  and  spirited  bons  mots.  He  had  been  a  great 
hunter,  and  Saint  Hubert,  being  his  own  f^te  day,  he  had  of 
old  assembled  around  him  at  this  period,  all  the  nobihty  of 
the  country.  For  a  long  time  the  courts  had  resounded  with  the 
cries  of  th^  hounds ;  the  grooms  had  packed  two  long  fUies  of 
spirited  horses  within  their  well-ordered  stalls ;  and  the  horn  had 
echoed  through  the  large  woods  around,  or  somided  its  flourish 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  great  hall,  at  every  toast  of  the  briUiant 
company.  But  those  gay  days  had  ceased  to  come  round;  the  cheva- 
lier no  longer  hunted,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  daughter's  hand 
no  longer  gathered  aroimd  his  arm-chair  young  men  impatient  of 
his  advanced  age,  his  attacks  of  goat,  and  the  histories  he  related 
of  an  evening,  forgetting  that  he  had  already  told  them  in  the 
morning.  The  obstinate  refusals  of  Edmee,  and  the  dismissal  of 
M.  de  la  Marche,  had  caused  much  surprise  and  given  room  for 
many  curious  enquiries.  A  yoimg  man  in  love  with  her,  and 
refused  like  the  rest,  instigated  by  a  foohsh  and  cowardly  pride  to 
avenge  himself  upon  the  only  woman  of  his  own  class,  who, 
according  to  him,  would  have  dared  to  repulse  him,  discovered 
that  Cdm6e  had  been  carried  away  by  thelcuUthroats,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  rumour  that  she  had  passed  a  night  of  disorder  at  Roche- 
Mauprat,  He  scarcely  deigned  to  say  that  she  had  only  yielded 
to  violence.  Edm^e  inspired  too  deep  a  respect  and  esteem  for 
people  to  accuse  her  of  complaisance  with  the  brigands ;  but  she 
quickly  passed  for  being  the  victim  of  their  brutality.     Stamped 
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with  an  irreparable  blot,  she  was  no  longer  sought  by  any.  My 
absence  only  served  to  confirm  their  opinion.  I  had  saved  her 
from  death,  it  was  said,  but  not  from  dishonour,  and  could  not 
make  her  my  wife ;  I  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  took  to  flight 
that  I  might  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  marrying  her.  All 
this  had  such  an  appearance  of  truth  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  make  the  public  accept  the  true  version.  And  not  the 
less  so  that  £dm6e  would  take  no  steps  in  the  matter,  and  would 
not,  to  put  an  end  to  these  wicked  reports,  give  her  hand  to  a 
man  she  did  not  love.  These  were  the  causes  of  her  isolation  • 
I  only  knew  them  afterwards.  But  remarking  the  unbroken 
retirement  of  the  chevaHer,  and  Edm^e's  melancholy  serenity,  I 
feared  to  let  fall  so  much  as  a  dry  leaf  on  this  slumbering  wave, 
and  implored  the  abbe  to  remain  with  her  till  my  return.  I  took 
no  one  with  me  but  my  faithful  sergeant  Marcasse,  whom  Edm^e 
would  not  allow  to  be  parted  from  me,  and  who  henceforth  shared 
the  elegant  cottage  and  the  ministering  labours  of  Patience. 

I  arrived  at  Roche-Mauprat,  on  a  foggy  evening,  in  the  early 
days  of  autumn ;  the  sun  was  veiled,  nature  drooped  in  the  silence 
and  mist ;  the  plains  were  deserted,  the  air  was  filled  only  with 
the  movement,  and  the  noise  of  large  phalanxes  of  birds  of 
passage ;  the  cranes  formed  gigantic  triangles  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  storks,  passing  at  an  immeasurable  height,  fiUed  the  clouds 
with  melancholy  cries  which  hovered  over  the  gloomy  country 
like  the  funeral  chant  of  better  days.  For  the  first  time  this 
autumn  I  felt  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  I  beheve  that 
all  men  qre  seized  with  an  instinctive  sadness  at  the  approach 
of  the  dreary  winter.  There  is  in  the  first  hoar-frost  some- 
thing which  reminds  man  of  the  approaching  dispersion  of  the 
elements  of  his  own  being. 

My  companion  and  I  had  crossed  the  woods  altid  heaths  without 
exchanging  a  single  word ;  we  had  made  a  long  round  to  avoid 
the  tower  of  Gazeau,  which  I  did  not  feel  the  strength  to  look 
upon  again. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  grey  mists  when  we  passed  beneath  the 
portculHs  of  Roche-Mauprat.  This  portcullis  was  broken,  the 
bridge  do  longer  drew  up,  and  only  formed  a  passage  for  peaceful 
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flocks  and  their  harmless  shepherds.  The  ditches  were  half 
filled,  and  already  the  faint  hlue  osier-plot  stretched  its  flexile 
branches  across  the  low  water ;  the  nettles  flourished  at  the  hase 
of  the  crumbled  towers,  and  the  traces  of  fire  seemed  yet  fresh 
upon  the  walls.  The  buildings  of  the  farm  were  all  renewed,  and 
the  lower  court  full  of  cattle,  poultry,  children,  shepherd's  dogs, 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  contrasted  ynth  this  glooitay  spot, 
where  I  still  thought  I  saw  the  red  flames  of  the  assailants  ascend- 
ing, and  the  black  blood  of  the  Mauprats  pouring  forth. 

I  was  received  with  the  quiet  and  somewhat  cold  cordiality  of 
the  Berry  peasants.  They  did  not  try  to  please  me,  but  neither 
did  they  let  me  want  for  any  thing.  I  was  installed  in  the  only 
one  among  the  old  buildings  which  had  not  been  damaged  at  the 
siege  of  the  castle,  or  abandoned  since  that  period  to  the  action  of 
time.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  building  whose  massive  architecture 
dated  from  the  tenth  century;  the  door  was  smaller  than  the 
windows,  and  the  windows  themselves  admitted  so  httle  light  that 
it  was  necessary  to  kindle  the  torches  before  we  could  enter, 
though  the  sun  was  scarcely  set.  This  building  had  been  partly 
restored,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  new  lord  or  his  representa- 
tives in  their  occasional  visits.  My  uncle  Hubert  had  frequently 
come  to  look  after  my  interests  so  long  as  his  strength  allowed 
him,  and  I  was  conducted  to  the  room  which  he  had  had  reserved 
for  himself,  and  which  was  now  called  the  master's  chamber. 
The  people  had  carried  thither  all  the  best  of  such  old  furniture 
as  it  had  been  possible  to  save  ;  but  the  place  was  cold  and  damp, 
spite  of  all  the  pains  taken  to  render  it  habitable  3  the  farm  servant 
preceded  me,  a  fire-brand  in  one  hand  and  a  faggot  in  the  other. 

Blinded  by  the  smoke  which  spread  around  us  like  a  cloud, 
misled  by  a  new  door  which  had  been  pierced  in  another  comer  of 
the  court,  and  by  the  absence  of  certain  corridors  whioh  had 
been  walled  up  to  save  the  trouble  of  maintaining  them  in  order, 
I  reached  as  far  as  this  apartment  without  recognising  any  thing ; 
and  it  would  even  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  say  in  what  part 
of  the  old  building  I  was ;  so  much  did  the  altered  appearance  of 
the  court  confuse  my  recollections,  so  little  notice  of  exterior 
things  did  my  gloomy  and  disturbed  spirit  permit  me  to  take. 
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They  lighted  the  fire,  while  throwing  myself  on  a  chair  and 
hiding  my  head  in  my  hands,  I  gave  way  to  sad  recollections. 
This  situation  was  not  however  without  its  charm ;  so  naturally 
does  the  past  assume  a  softened  and  embellished  form  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  young  people,  presumptuous  masters  of  the  future. 
When,  by  dint  of  blowing  the  fire-brand,  the  servant  had  filled 
the  chamber  with  a  thick  smoke,  she  went  out  to  fetch  some  live 
coal  and  left  me  alone.  Marcasse  had  remained  at  the  stables  to 
take  care  of  our  horses.  Blaireau  had  followed  me;  couched 
upon  the  hearth,  he  looked  at  me  from  time  to  time  with  a 
discontented  air,  as  if  to  ask  the  reason  of  so  bad  a  lodging  and 
so  poor  a  fire. 

Suddenly,  as  I  looked  around  me,  my  memory  seemed  to 
awake.  The  fire,  having  caught  the  green  wood,  threw  a  bright 
fiame  up  the  chimney,  and  the  whole  room  was  lighted  by  its 
brilliant,  but  agitated  reflection,  giving  a  doubtful  and  fantastic 
appearance  to  every  object.  Blaireau  rose,  turned  his  back  to 
the  fire,  and  seated  himself  between  my  legs,  as  though  in  expect- 
ation of  something  strange  and  unforeseen. 

Then  I  perceived  that  this  place  was  no  other  than  the  bed- 
chamber of  my  grandfather  Tristan,  afterwards  occupied,  for 
several  years,  by  his  eldest  son,  the  detestable  Jean,  my  most 
cruel  oppressor,  and  the  most  deceitful  and  cowardly  of  the  cut- 
throats. I  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  terror  and  disgust  as 
I  recognised  the  furniture  even  to  the  bed  with  its  twisted  columns, 
on  which  my  grandfather  had  rendered  up  to  God  his  sinful  soid 
in  the  tortures  of  a  prolonged  agony.  The  arm-chair  in  ^hich  I 
was  seated  was  that  in  which  Jean  the  Crooked  (as  lie  delighted  to 
caU  himself,  in  his  days  of  facetiousness)  had  been  accustomed  to 
seat  himself  for  the  contemplation  of  some  villany,  or  for  the 
issuing  of  his  odious  decrees.  I  thought  I  saw  passing,  at  this 
moment,  the  spectres  of  all  the  Mauprats  with  their  hands 
steeped  in  blood,  and  their  eyes  stupified  by  wine.  I  rose, 
and  was  about  to  yield  to  the  horror  I  felt  by  taking  flight, 
when,  suddenly,  I  saw  rise  up  before  me  a  figure  so  distinct,  so 
famihars,  so  diflerent,  in  its  appearance  of  reality,  from  the 
chimeraa    ynth    which    I  had   just    been  besieged,    that   I  fdl 
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back  upon  «my  seat,  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat.  Jean  Mauprat 
was  standing  by  the  bed.  He  had  just  left  it,  for  he  yet  held  the 
fold  of  the  curtain  half  drawn  back.  He  appeared  the  same 
as  ever ;  only  he  was  thinner,  paler,  and  more  hideous  3  his 
head  was  shaved  and  his  body  was  enveloped  in  a  dark  coloured 
wrapper.  He  looked  at  me  with  an  infernal  expression ;  a  smile 
of  hatred  and  contempt  played  across  his  thin  and  vdthered  lips; 
He  remained  motionless,  his  sparkling  eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  while 
he  seemed  on  the  point  of  addressing  me.  I  was  convinced,  on 
the  instant,  that  what  I  saw  was  a  hving  being,  a  man  of  flesh  and 
bones ;  it  is  then  incredible  that  I  should  feel  myself  frozen  by  so 
childish  a  terror !  But  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  it,  and  T  have 
never  been  able  to  explain  it  to  myself ;  I  was  rooted  to  the  spot 
by  fear.  His  look  petrified  me ;  my  tongue  was  paralysed. 
Blaireau  flew  upon  him ;  then  the  folds  of  his  gloomy  vestment,  hke 
grave  clothes  soiled  vdth  the  damp  of  the  grave,  became  agitated, 
and  I  fainted. 

When  I  came  to  myself  Marcasse  was  beside  me,  and  anxiously 
helped  me  to  rise.  I  was  stretched  upon  the  ground  stiff  as 
a  corpse.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  recall  my  ideas ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  could  recover  my  legs,  I  seized  Marcasse  round 
the  body  and  hastily  dragged  him  from  the  accursed  chamber.  I 
all  but  fell  several  times  in  descending  the  winding  staircase^ 
and  it  was  only  as  I  breathed  tlie  evening  air  in  the  court  and 
the  healthy  scent  of  the  stables,  that  I  recovered  the  use  of 
my  reason. 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  what  had  just  passed  to  an  hallu- 
cination  of  the  brain.  I  had  proved  my  courage  in  war,  in 
the  presence  of  my  brave  sergeant ;  I  did  not  therefore  blush  to 
confess  the  truth  before  him.  I  repHed  cordially  to  his  questions, 
and  described  my  horrible  vision  with  such  minute  detail,  that,  in 
his  turn,  he  was  struck  with  it  as  a  real  thing,  and  repeated 
several  times,  as  he  walked  with  me  in  the  court :  "  Singular* 
singular ! astonishing !" 

"  No,  it  is  not  astonishing,"  I  said  to  him^  when  I  felt  myself  per- 
fectly recovered.  '*  I  have  experienced  the  most  painful  sensations 
in  coming  hither ;  for  several  days  I  have  been  struggling  with  the 
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repugnance  I  felt  at  again  seeing  Roche-Mauprat.  'All  through 
the  last  night  was  I  suffering  from  this  incubus,  and  was  so 
fatigued  and  sad  when  I  awoke,  that  but  for  the  fear  of  annoying 
my  uncle,  I  should  have  put  off  this  disagreeable  journey.  As  I 
entered  the  place,  I  felt  the  cold  seize  me ;  my  chest  was 
oppressed,  and  I  breathed  with  difficulty.  Perhaps  also,  the  sharp 
smoke  with  which  the  room  was  filled  affected  my  brain.  In 
short,  after  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  our  perilous  voyage,  from 
which  neither  of  us  has  altogether  recovered,  is  it  astonishing 
that  I  should  experience  a  nervous  attack  at  the  first  painful 
emotion  ?" 

**  Tell  me,"  replied  Marcasse,  still  thoughtful,  **  did  you  observe 
Blaireau  at  that  moment  ?     What  did  Blaireau  do  ?** 

"  I  thought  I  saw  Blaireau  fiy  at  the  phantom  at  the  moment 
of  its  disappearance ;  but  I  dreamed  that  like  all  the  rest.'* 

*'  Hum  V  said  the  sergeant ;  **  when  I  returned,  Blaireau  was 
all  alive.  He  ran  to  you,  smelled  you,  cried  in  his  manner,  went 
to  the  side  of  the  bed,  scratched  the  wall,  came  to  me,  returned 
to  you.  Singular,  that!  Astonishing,  captain,  astonishing, 
that!" 

After  some  moment's  silence  :  "  There  are  no  ghosts,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  *'  never  any  ghosts ;  moreover,  why  dead,  Jean  ?  not 
dead  !  Two  Mauprats  still.  Who  knows  ?  Where  the  devil  ? 
No  ghosts ;  and  my  master  mad  ?  never,  no." 

After  this  colloquy,  the  sergeant  went  for  a  light,  drew  his 
inseparable  sword  from  its  scabbard,  whistled  Blaireau,  and  bravely 
seizing  the  cord  which  served  as  balustrade  to  the  staircase,  begged 
me  to  remain  below.  Whatever  my  repugnance  might  be  to 
return  to  that  room,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  Marcasse,  spite 
of  his  entreaties,  and  our  [first  care  was  fto  inspect  the  bed ;  but, 
while  we  had  been  talking  in  the  court,  the  servant  had  put 
on  fresh  sheets  and  was  finally  smoothing  the  clothes. 

"  Who  has  slept  there  ?"  said  Marcasse  with  his  accustomed 
prudence. 

"  No  one,"  she  replied,  **  since  the  time  when  M.  le  Chevalier  or 
M.  l*Abb^  Aubert  was  last  here." 

"But  to-day  or  yesterday,  for  example  ?"  returned  Marcasse. 
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**  Oh !  yesterday  and  to  day  ?  no  one,  monsieur ;  for  it  is  fiill 
two  years  since  M.  le  Chevalier  was  here,  and,  for  the  ahh^,  he 
has  never  slept  here  since  he  has  come  alone.  He  arrives  in  the 
morning,  breakfasts  with  us,  and  returns  in  the  evening.** 

**  But  the  bed  was  tumbled,"  said  Marcasse,  looking  at  her 
fixedly. 

"  Ah  !  faith !  monsieur,  that  may  well  be,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  was  left  the  last  time  they  slept  here,  I  did  not  take  any  notice 
when  I  put  on  the  sheets  ;  all  that  I  know  is,  that  M.  Bernard's 
cloak  was  upon  it,  as  he  had  thrown  it  there." 

"  My  cloak  ?"  I  cried  **  it  was  left  in  the  stable." 

"  And  mine  also,"  said  Marcasse  ;  "  I  rolled  them  both  together 
and  placed  them  upon  the  com  bin,** 

**  You  have  two  then  ;*'  rephed  the  servant ;  "  for  I  am  sure  that 
I  took  one  oflf  the  bed,  a  black  cloak  and  far  from  new  !*' 

**  Mine  was  lined  with  red  and  braided  with  gold  lace.  That  of 
Marcasse  was  a  light-grey.  It  was  not  then  one  of  our  cloaks, 
which  the  stable  boy  might  have  brought  in  for  a  moment  and 
then  taken  back." 

"  But  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?**  asked  the  sergeant. 

"  My  faith,  monsieur,  I  pat  it  upon  the  arm-chair,**  rephed  the 
stout  wench ;  *'  but  you  must  have  taken  it  while  I  went  to  fetch  a 
candle,  for  I  no  longer  see  it.** 

We  searched  the  room,  but  the  cloak  was  not  to  be  found.  We 
pretended  to  want  it,  not  denying  that  it  was  ours.  The  servant 
unmade  the  bed,  turned  the  mattress  in  our  presence,  and  went  to 
ask  the  boy  what  he  had  done  with  it.  We  could  find  nothing 
either  in  the  bed  or  the  room ;  the  boy  had  not  even  been  up 
stairs.  All  the  farm  was  in  a  state  of  excitement,  fearing  that 
some  one  would  be  accused  of  the  theft.  We  asked  if  a  stranger 
had  not  come  to  Roche-Mauprat,  and  if  he  was  not  there  still. 
When  we  were  assured  that  these  worthy  people  had  neither 
lodged  nor  seen  any  person,  we  set  them  at  rest  by  telling  them 
that  Marcasse  had  rolled  the  cloak  by  mistake  in  two  others,  and 
we  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  room,  that  we  might  explore  it  at  our 
ease ;  for  it  was  now  pretty  evident,  that  I  had  not  seen  a  spectre, 
but  Jean  Mauprat  himself,  or  some  man  who  resembled  him,  and 
whom  I  had  taken  for  him. 
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Marcasse  having  excited  Blaireaa  by  voice  and  gesture,  observed 
all  his  movements. 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble,"  he  said  with  pride ;  *'  the  old  dog 
has  not  forgotten  the  old  trade ;  if  there  is  a  hole,  a  hole  as 
large  as  my  hand,  never  fear.  At  it !  old  dog !  do  not  be 
frightened." 

Blaireau,  indeed,  having  smeUed  all  about,  persisted  in  scratching 
the  wall  at  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  apparition ;  he  trembled 
every  time  that  his  long  pointed  nose  came  in  contact  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  wainscot ;  then  wagging  his  fox-like  tail  with 
a  satisfied  air^  he  returned  to  his  master,  and  appeared  to  tell  him 
to  fix  his  attention  there.  The  sergeant  then  examined  the  wall 
and  the  wainscot,  and  tried  to  insinuate  his  sword  into  a  chink ; 
nothing  yielded.  Nevertheless  a  door  might  be  there,  for  the 
pannels  of  the  carved  wood  might  conceal  a  groove,  skilfully 
placed.  It  was  necessary  to  find  the  spring  upon  which  this 
pannel  turned;  but  that  was  impossible,  spite  all  the  efforts 
we  made  for  two  long  hours.  We  tried  in  vain  to  shake  this 
pannel,  it  returned  the  same  sound  as  the  rest ;  all  were  sonorous, 
and  indicated  that  the  wainscoting  was  not  placed  immediately 
upon  the  masonry ;  but  it  could  not  be  separated  from  it  by  more 
than  an  inch.  At  last  Marcasse,  bathed  in  perspiration,  gave  up  and 
said :  "  We  are  very  foolish ;  if  we  searched  till  to-morrow, 
we  should  never  find  a  spring,  if  there  is  not  one ;  and  were  we 
to  try  we  could  not  break  in  the  door,  if  it  has  large  bars  of  iron 
behind  it,  as  I  have  seen  before  in  some  old  "houses. 

"  We  could  find  the  opening,  if  one  exists,'*  said  I,  "  by  using 
an  axe ;  but  why,  upon  the  simple  indication  of  your  dog  scratch- 
ing the  wall,  will  you  persist  in  thinking  that  Jean  Mauprat, 
or  the  man  who  resembles  him,  did  not  enter  and  go  out  by  the 
door  ?" 

"  Enter,  as  much  as  you  please,**  replied  Marcasse,  *'  but  go  out ! 
no,  by  my  honour  !  for  when  the  servant  came  down,  I  was  upon  the 
stairs,  brushing  my  shoes ;  when  I  heard  something  fall  in  this 
room,  I  ran  up,  I  made  three  steps — ^that  is  all,  and  was  by 
your  side  in  a  moment.  You  like  a  corpse,  stretshed  upon  the 
£oor  and  very  ill ;  no  one  within  or  without,  I  give  you  my 
honour  I" 
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*'In  that  case  I  dreamed  of  my  devil  of  an  unde,  and  the 
servant  dreamed  of  a  black  cloak ;  for,  most  certainlv.  there  is  no 
secret  door  here;  and  if  there  were  one,  and  all  the  Mauprats, 
living  or  dead,  had  the  key,  what  would  that  concern  us  ?  Do  we 
belong  to  the  police  that  we  should  seek  out  these  miserable  crea- 
tures ?  and  should  we  find  them  concealed  any  where,  should  we 
not  rather  help  them  to  fly,  than  dehver  them  up  to  justice  ?  We 
are  armed,  we  need  not  fear  that  they  will  assassinate  us  to  night ; 
and  if  they  amuse  themselves  by  frightening  us,  woe  be  to  them !  I 
know  neither  relations  nor  friends  when  I  am  startled  out  of  my 
sleep.  Come  then,  let  us  order  up  the  omelettes  which  the  good 
people  of  the  farm  have  prepared  for  us ;  for  if  we  continue  to 
knock  and  scratch  against  the  walls,  they  will  take  us  for  fools.'* 

Marcasse  yielded,  but  more  from  obedience  than  conviction ;  I 
know  not  what  importance  he  attached  to  the  discovery  of  this 
mystery,  nor  what  uneasiness  tormented  him,  but  he  would  not 
leave  me  alone  in  the  haunted  chamber.  He  pretended  that  I 
might  be  taken  ill  again,  and  fall  into  convulsions. 

"  Oh !  another  time,'*  said  I,  "  I  will  not  be  so  cowardly.  The 
doak  has  cured  me  of  any  fear  of  ghosts,  and  I  advise  no  one  to 
meddle  with  me." 

The  hidalgo  was  obliged  to  leave  me  alone.  I  loaded  my  pistols 
and  placed  them  vnthin  reach  of  my  hand  upon  the  table ;  but 
these  precautions  were  unnecessary ;  nothing  disturbed  the  silence 
of  the  room,  and  the  heavy  curtains  of  red  silk,  with  their  es- 
catcheoned  angles  of  tarnished  silver,  were  not  moved  by  the  least 
b|^th.  Marcasse  returned,  and,  rejoiced  to  find  me  as  gay  as  he 
left  me,  prepared  our  supper  with  as  much  care  as  if  we  had  come 
to  Roche-Mauprat  with  the  sole  intention  of  making  a  good  meaU 
He  joked  about  the  chicken  having  crowed  at  the  spit,  and  upon 
the  wine  which  produced  the  effect  of  a  brush  in  his  throat.  But 
the  farmer  increased  his  good  humour  by  bringing  us  some  bottles 
of  excellent  madeira  which  the  chevalier  had  formerly  entrusted  to 
him,  and  of  which  he  loved  to  drink  a  glass  or  two  as  a  stirrup- 
cup.  In  return  we  invited  the  worthy  man  to  sup  with  us,  that 
we  might  talk  over  matters  in  the  least  troublesome  manner. 

*'  This  is  right,"  he  said  to  us,  *♦  it  is  like  other  times,  wheq  the 
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peasants  used  to  eat  at  the  table  of  the  lords  of  Roche-Maaprat ; 
you  follow  their  example  Monsieiir  Bernard ;  it  is  weQ." 

"  Yes,  monsieur,**  I  replied  very  coldly ;  "  bat  I  do  it  with  those 
who  owe  money  to  me,  and  not  with  those  to  whom  I  owe  it:" 

This  reply,  and  the  word  monsieur  intimidated  him,  so  that  he 
made  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  aboot  placing  himself  at  table ; 
bat  I  insisted,  wishing  at  once  to  put  him  in  possesion  of  my 
character.  I  treated  him  as  a  man  whom  I  raised  to  myself,  and 
not  as  a  man  towards  whose  level  I  wished  to  descend.  I  obliged 
him  to  be  chaste  in  his  pleasantries,  bat  permitted  him  to  be  ex- 
pansive and  fisu^etioas  within  the  limits  of  a  decent  gaiety.  He 
was  a  A'ank  and  jovial  man.  I  watched  him  attentively  to  discover 
if  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  phantom  who  had  left  his 
clcnEik  upon  the  bed ;  but  this  was  not  at  all  probable,  for  he  had 
at  heart  so  much  aversion  for  the  cut-throats,  that,  his  respect  for 
my  relationship  to  them,  alone  prevented  him  from  speaking  of 
them,  in  my  presence,  as  they  deserved.  But  I  could  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  liberty  upon  this  subject,  and  I  requested  him  to 
render  me  an  account  of  his  affairs,  which  he  did  with  intelligence, 
exactitude  and  loyalty. 

When  he  retired,  I  perceived  that  the  madeira  had  taken  great 
effect  upon  him,  for  his  legs  were  unsteady  and  caught  in  all  the 
furniture  ;  nevertheless  he  had  sufficient  command  over  his  brains 
to  reason  justly.  I  have  always  remarked  that  wine  takes  much 
more  effect  upon  the  muscles  of  a  peasant  than  upon  his  nervous 
system  ;  that  he  does  not  easily  become  incoherent,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  exciting  drinks  produce  in  him  a  state  of  beatitude 
which  we  do  not  experience,  and  which  makes  bis  drunkenness 
a  very  different  pleasure  from  ours,  very  superior  to  our  feverish 
exaltation. 

When  Marcasse  and  I,  found  ourselves  alone,  we  perceived 
though  we  were  not  tipsy,  that  the  wine  had  given  us  a  gaiety 
and  a  carelessness  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  felt  at 
Roche-Mauprat,  even  without  the  adventure  of  the  phantom.  Ac- 
customed to  a  mutual  frankness,  we  made  this  reflection,  and 
agreed  that  we  were  much  better  disposed  than  before  supper,  to 
receive  all  the  men- wolves  of  Ia  Varenne. 
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Tliis  word  man- wolf  recalled  to  my  recollection  the  adventm'e 
which  had  put  me  into  a  no  very  sympathetic  connection  with 
Patience,  when  I  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  Marcasse  knew 
it,  but  he  did  not  suspect  what  my  character  was  at  that  period, 
and  I  amused  myself  by  relating  to  him  my  frightened  course 
across  the  fields,  after  having  been  castigated  by  the  sorcerer. 
"  That  makes  me  thinks"  I  said  in  conclusion,  **  that  my  imagina- 
tion is  easily  excited,  and  that  I  am  not  inaccessible  to  the  fear  of 
supernatural  things.     Thus  the  phantom  just  now. .  . .  '* 

"Never  mind,  never  mind/'  said  Marcasse,  examining  the 
priming  of  my  pistols  and  placing  them  upon  my  night  table ;  '*  do 
not  forget  that  all  the  cut-throats  are  not  dead ;  that  if  Jean  is  in 
this  world,  he  will  do  mischief  till  the  day  of  his  burial,  till  he  is 
shut  up  under  a  treble  lock,  by  the  devil." 

The  wine  untied  the  tongue  of  the  hidalgo,  who  did  not  want 
wit  when  he  peimitted  himself  these  rare  infractions  on  his  habitual 
sobriety.  He  would  not  leave  me,  and  made  up  his  bed  by  the 
side  of  mine.  My  nerves  were  excited  by  the  emotions  of  the 
day ;  I  allowed  myself  then  to  speak  of  Edmee,  not  in  a  manner 
to  have  merited  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  on  her  part  if  she  had 
heard  my  words^  but  still  more  than  I  ought  to  have  allowed  my- 
self to  do  with  a  man  who  as  yet  was  only  my  subaltern,  and 
not  my  friend^  as  he  afterwards  became.  I  [do  not  know  for 
certain  what  I  told  him  of  my  griefs,  of  my  hopes  and  anxieties ; 
these  confidences  however  had  a  terrible  effect,  as  you  will  quickly 
see. 

We  fell  asleep  while  talking;  Blaireau  upon  the  feet  of  his 
master,  the  sword  by  the  side  of  the  dog,  across  the  knees  of  the 
hidalgo,  the  light  between  us  both,  my  pistols  within  reach  of  my 
arm,  my  hunting  knife  under  my  pillow  and  the  bolts  drawn. 
Nothing  disturbed  our  repose ;  and  when  the  sun  roused  us,  the 
cocks  were  crowing  jo5rfully  in  the  courts,  and  the  cow-herds 
exchanged  their  rustic  jokes  as  they  yoked  their  oxen  beneath  om- 
windows. 

**  It  does  not  matter,  there  is  something  there,"  were  the  first 
words  of  Marcasse  on  opening  his  eyes,  and  taking  up  the  con- 
versation where  he  had  dropped  it  the  preceding  night. 
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''  Have  you  seen  or  heard  any  tlmig  in  the  night  ?"  I  a&ked 
him. 

**  Nothing  at  all/'  he  replied ;  **  hut  that  does  not  matter,  Blai- 
reau  has  not  slept  well,  my  sword  has  fallen  to  the  ground ;  and 
yet  nothing  which  has  taken  place  here  is  explained." 

"  Let  him  explain  it  who  will,"  I  returned ;  *'  I  certainly  will 
not  trouhle  myself  ahout  it.*' 

"  Wrong,  wrong,  you  are  wrong !" 

"  That  may  he,  my  good  sergeant ;  hut  I  do  not  at  all  like  this 
room,  and  it  looks  so  ugly  to  me  hy  the  light  of  day,  that  I  want 
to  get  far  from  it,  to  hreathe  a  pure  air." 

**  Well !  I  will  attend  you ;  but  I  shall  return.  I  will  not  leave 
any  thing  to  chance.  I  know  what  Jean  Mauprat  is  capable  of, 
and  you  do  not*' 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  know  it ;  and  if  there  is  any  danger  here  for 
me  or  mine,  I  will  not  have  you  return  to  brave  it." 

Marcasse  bowed  his  head  and  made  no  reply.  We  took  another 
walk  round  the  farm  before  we  departed.  Marcasse  was  very  much 
struck  by  something  which  I  did  not  observe.  The  farmer  wished 
to  present  his  wife  to  me ;  but  she  would  not  see  me,  and  went 
to  hide  herself  in  the  hemp-close.  I  attributed  this  rudeness  to 
the  timidity  of  youth. 

"  Fine  youth,  by  my  faith !"  cried  Marcasse ;  "a  youth  like 
mine,  fifty  years  and  more !  there  is  something  in  all  that,  there 
is  something  in  all  that,  I  tell  you." 

**  And  what  the  devil  can  there  be  ?" 

"  Hum !  she  was  a  favourite  in  her  time  with  Jean  Mauprat.  She 
found  this  Crook-back  to  her  taste,  I  know  that ;  I  know  many 
things  more,  many  things  more,  be  sure  !" 

"  You  shall  tell  them  to  me  when  we  return  here,"  I  replied  ; 
"  and  that  will  not  be  very  soon ;  for  my  affairs  go  on  all  the  better 
for  my  not  meddling  in  them,  and  I  do  not  like  to  get  the  habit 
of  drinking  madeira  to  drive  away  the  fear  of  my  own  shadow. 
K  you  will  oblige  me,  Marcasse,  you  will  speak  to  no  one  of  what 
has  passed  here.  Every  one  has  not  the  same  esteem  for  your 
captain  that  you  have.*' 
"He  13  a  fool  who  does  not  esteem  my  captain,"  replied  the 
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hidalgo  in  a  jdictatorial  tone ;  but  if  you  command  me,  I  will  be 
silent." 

He  kept  his  word.  For  nothing  in  the  world  would  I  have 
troubled  the  mind  of  Edm^e  with  this  foolish  story.  But  I  could 
not  prevent  Marcasse  from  executing  his  project.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  following  he  had  disappeared,  and  I  learned  from 
Patience  that  he  had  returned  to  Roche-M  auprat,  under  pretext  of 
having  forgotten  something. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


While  Marcasse  gave  himself  up  to  his  grave  researches,  I  passed 
days  full  of  dehght  and  anguish  by  the  side  of  Edm^e.  Her 
conduct,  firm,  devoted,  but  in  many  respects  reserved,  threw  me 
into  continual  alternations  of  joy  and  grief.  One  day  the  chevalier 
had  a  long  conference  with  her,  while  I  was  out  walking;  I  re- 
turned at  the  very  moment  when  their  conversation  was  most  ani- 
mated, and  as  soon  as  I  appeared — 

"  Come  hither,"  said  my  uncle ;  "  come  and  tell  Edm^e  that 
you  love  her,  that  you  will  make  her  happy,  that  you  are  cured  of 
your  old  faults.  Make  yourself  acceptable,  for  there  must  be  an 
end  to  all  this.  Our  position  with  the  world  is  not  tenable,  and  I 
vnll  not  go  down  to  the  tomb  till  I  have  seen  the  honour  of  my 
daughter  restored,  and  can  feel  sure  that  no  foohsh  caprice  on  her 
part  will  throw  her  into  a  convent,  instead  of  occupying  in  the 
world  the  rank  which  belongs  to  her,  and  which  I  have  laboured 
all  my  life  to  assure  to  her.  Go,  Bernard,  to  her  feet !  Have 
the  spirit  to  say  something  to  persuade  her !  or  I  shall  indeed 
beheve,  God  forgive  me,  that  it  is  you  who  do  not  love  her,  and 
who  do  not  sincerely  desire  to  marry  her." 

"  I !  Just  heaven  I"  I  cried,  '*  I  not  desire  it !  when  \  have 
had  no  other  thought  for  seven  years,  when  my  heart  has  no  other 
hope,  my  mind  no  other  conception  of  happiness  !" 

p 
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I  then  poured  forth  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  passion  could 
suggest.  Edm^e  listened  in  silence,  and  without  withdrawing  her 
hand  which  I  covered  with  kisses.  But  her  countenance  was  grave, 
and  the  expression  of  her  voice  made  me  tremble  when  she  said, 
after  having  reflected  for  some  moments — 

**  My  father  should  never  doubt  my  word ;  I  have  promised  to 
marry  Bernard ;  I  have  made  that  promise  to  Bernard  and  to  my 
father ;  it  is  then  certain  that  I  shall  marry  him."  Then  she 
added  after  a  fresh  pause,  and  in  a  tone  still  more  severe,  "But 
if  my  fslther  thinks  himself  about  to  die,  what  indiflerence 
does  he  suppose  me  possessed  of,  that  I  should  think  of  no  one 
but  myself,  and  should  consent  to  be  clothed  in  bridal  robes  at  the 
hour  of  his  funeral  }  If  on  the  contrary  he  is  still,  as  I  think,  full 
of  strength  despite  his  sufferings,  and  likely  to  enjoy  the  love  of 
his  family,  for  many  long  years,  whence  comes  it  that  he  so  im- 
periously calls  upon  me  to  abridge  the  delay  I  have  asked?  Is  it 
not  a  thin^  of  sufficient  importance  that  I  should  reflect  upon  it  ? 
An  engagement  which  must  last  all  my  life,  and  which  must  decide, 
I  will  not  say  my  happiness,  I  should  know  how  to  sacrifice  that  to 
■  the  least  desire  of  my  father,  but  the  peace  of  my  conscience  and 
the  dignity  of  my  conduct ;  (for  what  woman  can  be  sufficiently 
sure  of  herself  to  answer  for  a  future  undertaken  against  her  will }) 
does  not  such  an  engagement  deserve  that  I  should  weigh  all  the 
risks  and  all  the  advantages,  for  several  years  at  least  ?" 

"Thank  God!  you  have  passed  seven  years  in  weighing  all 
that,"  said  the  chevalier ;  "  you  ought  to  know  your  own  mind  as 
regards  your  cousin.  If  you  will  marry  him,  marry  him ;  but  if 
you  will  not,  for  God's  sake !  say  so,  and  let  some  one  else  present 
himself." 

"  My  father,"  replied  Edmee,  somewhat  coldly,  **  I  will  marry 
no  one  but  him." 

**  But  him  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  chevalier,  striking  the  logs 
with  the  tongs  ;  '*  but,  perhaps  that  does  not  mean  to  say  that  you 
will  marry  him." 

"  I  will  marry  him,  my  father,"  returned  Edmee.  "  I  could  have 
desired  some  months  more  of  liberty ;  but,  since  you  are  annoyed 
hy  all  these  delays,  I  am  ready  to  obey  your  orders ;  you  know 
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**  Parbleu  f  here  is  a  pretty  manner  of  consenting,**  cried  my 
uncle,  "  and  very  delightful  for  your  cousin  !  My  faith  !  Bernard 
I  am  very  old  ;  hut  I  cannot  say  that  even  yet  I  understand  any 
thing  ahout  women,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  I  shall  die  in  my 
ignorance." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  I,  "  I  well  understand  the  aversion  my 
cousin  has  for  me,  I  have  deserved  it.  I  have  done  all  that  was  in 
my  power  to  repair  my  crimes.  But  does  it  depend  upon  herself  to 
forget  a  past  in  which  she  has  douhtless  suffered  too  much  ? 
For  the  rest,  if  she  will  not  forgive  them,  I  will  imitate  her  rigour  ; 
I  will  not  forgive  them  myself;  renouncing  every  hope  in  the 
world,  I  will  withdraw  from  you  and  her,  to  punish  myself  by  a 
chastisement  worse  than  death." 

"  There,  now  every  thing  is  over  !"  said  my  uncle,  throwing  the 
tongs  into  the  fire ;  "  this,  this  is  what  you  sought,  my  daughter  !'* 

I  had  made  a  few  steps  to  go  out;  I  suffered  horribly. 
Edm6e  ran  towards  me,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  leading  me  to 
her  father,  said  to  me  ;  *'  What  you  say  is  full  of  cruelty  and  ingrati- 
tude. Is  it  the  part  of  a  modest  mind,  a  generous  heart,  to  renounce 
a  friendship,  a  devotion,  I  will  even  venture  to  make  use  of  another 
word,  a  fidehty  of  seven  years,  because  I  ask  of  you  yet  some  further 
months  of  trial  ?  Even  though  I  should  neVer  entertain  for  you, 
Bernard,  an  affection  as  hvely  as  your  own,  is  that  which  I  have 
shewn  you  until  now,  so  small  a  thing  that  you  despise  it,  that  you 
renounce  it  in  anger  at  not  having  inspired  me  precisely  with  that 
feeling  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  exact }  Do  you  know  that 
at  this  rate  a  woman  would  not  have  the  right  to  feel  friendship  ? 
In  short,  will  you  either  punish  me  for  having  acted  towards  you 
as  a  mother  in  separating  you  from  me,  or  only  recompense  me 
upon  the  condition  that  I  will  be  your  slave  ?" 

**  No,  Edm^e,  no,"  I  replied  with  an  aching  heart  and  eyes  full 
of  tears,  as  I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips  ;  "  I  feel  that  you  have 
done  for  me  more  than  I  deserve,  I  feel  that  I  would  in  vain  fly 
from  your  presence ;  but  can  you  make  it  a  crime  that  I  should 
suffer  when  near  you  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  crime  so  involuntary  and  so 
fatal  that  it  will  elude  all  your  reproaches  and  my  ojv^n  remorse. 
Not  to  speak  of  it,  never  to  mention  it,  is  all  I  can  do.     Pre^erc^ 
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for  me  your  friendship,  I  hope  to  show-  myself  worthy  of  it  in  the 
future." 

*'  Embrace  each  other  and  never  separate,"  said  the  chevaHer  over- 
come. "  Bernard,  whatever  may  be  the  caprice  of  Edmee,  never 
abandon  her  if  you  would  deserve  the  blessing  of  your  adopted  father. 
If  you  should  not  become  her  husband,  be  always  her  brother. 
Kemember,  mv  child,  that  soon  she  will  be  alone  on  the  earth,  and 
that  I  shall  die  miserable  if  I  do  not  carry  with  me  to  the  tomb  the 
certainty  that  there  remains  to  her  a  supporter  and  defender. 
Remember  above  all,  that  it  is  through  you,  through  an  oath 
which  her  inclination  perhaps  disowns,  but  which  her  conscience 
respects,  that  she  is  thus  abandoned,  calumniated '* 

The  chevaHer  melted  into  tears,  and  all  the  griefs  of  this  unfor- 
tunate family  were  revealed  to  me  in  a  moment.  *'  Enough  1 
enough !"  I  cried  falling  at  their  feet ;  "  this  is  too  cruel.  I  should 
be  the  most  despicable  of  wretches  if  I  needed  thus  to  have  my 
faults  and  my  duties  placed  before  my  eyes.  Let  me  weep  at  your 
feet ;  let  me  expiate  in  an  eternal  grief,  in  the  eternal  renouncement 
of  my  life,  the  ills  which  I  have  caused  you !  "Why  did  you  not 
drive  me  away  when  I  first  had  power  to  harm  you  ?  Why,  my 
dear  uncle,  did  you  not  blow  out  my  braSns  with  your  pistol,  as 
you  would  have  done  by  a  wild  beast  ?  What  had  I  done  that  you 
should  spare  me,  I  who  had  repaid  your  benefits  with  the  ruin  of 
your  honour  ?  No,  no,  I  feel  it,  Edm6e  ought  not  to  marry  me ; 
it  would  be  to  accept  the  shame  of  the  injury  I  have  drawn  upon 
her.  I  wDl  remain  here ;  I  will  never  see  her  if  she  desires  it ;  but 
I  will  lay  myself  down  at  her  door  like  a  faithful  dog,  and  will  tear 
the  first  in  pieces  who  dares  present  himself  before  her,  save  on  his 
knees  3  and  if  some  day  an  honest  man,  happier  than  I,  should 
deserve  to  ^  her  choice,  I  will  remit  to  him  the  dear  and  sacred 
duty  of  defending  and  protecting  her ;  I  will  be  her  friend,  her 
brother ;  and  when  I  see  them  happy  together  I  will  go  and  die  in 
peace  far  from  them." 

My  sighs  choked  me ;  the  chevalier  pressed  his  daughter  and 
me  to  his  heart,  and  we  mingled  our  tears,  swearing  to  him  that 
we  would  never  part  from  each  other,  either  in  his  life  or  after  his 
death. 
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"  Do  not  however  lose  the  hope  of  marr5ring  her,"  said  the  che- 
valier to  me  in  a  low  voice  some  moments  after,  when  calm  was 
restored ;  "  she  has  strange  fancies ;  hut,  do  you  know,  nothing  will 
drive  it  from  my  mind  that  she  loves  you.  She  will  not  explain 
herself  yet.     What  woman  wills,  God  wills.** 

"  And  what  Edm^e  wills,  I  will,*'  I  rephed. 

Some  days  after  this  scene,  which  caused  the  tranquiUity  of 
death  to  succeed  in  my  soul  to  the  agitation  of  life,  I  was  walk- 
ing in  the  park  with  the  ahh^. 

"  I  must  make  known  to  you,"  said  he,  *'  an  adventure  which  hap- 
pened to  me  yesterday,  and  which   is  tolerahly  romantic.     I   had 
been  walking  in  the  wood  of  Briantes,  and  had  descended  to  the 
fountain  of  Foug^res,     You  know  it  was  as  warm  as  in  the  middle 
of  summer ;    our   beautiful  plants  reddened  by  autumn,  are  more 
beautiful  than  ever  around  the  brook  which  they  cover  with  their 
long  branches.     The  woods  have  scarcely  any  shade  left,  and  the 
foot  falls  upon  a  carpet  of  dried  leaves  the  sound  from  which  is  full 
of  charms  for  me.     The  glossy  trunks  of  the  birch- trees  and  the 
young  oaks  are  covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  which  delicately 
display  the  brown  shades,  mixed  with  tender  green,  red,  and  tawny- 
brown,  in  stcu's,  in  circlets,  in  geographical  maps  of  all  kinds, 
where  imagination  may  dream  of  new  worlds  in  miniature.     I 
lovingly  studied  th^se  prodigies  of  grace  and  skill,  these  arabesques 
whose  infinite  variety  is  always  tending  to  unalterable  regularity, 
and,  happy  to  know  that  you  are  not  like  the  vulgar,  blind  to  this 
adorable   loveliness  and  sportive   grace  of  creation,   I   detached 
some    pieces  with    the    greatest  care,    even  stripping  the   bark 
of  the  tree  where  they  had  their  roots,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
purity  of  their  designs.     I  made  a  little  collection  which  I  depo- 
sited with  Patience  in  passing,  and  which  we  will  go  and  see  if  you 
Kke.     But,  on  our  way,  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  as  I 
approached  the  fountain.  My  head  was  bent  downwards,  as  I  walked 
upon  the  damp  stones,  guided  by  the  slight  noise  of  a  clear  and 
ddicate  stream  which  springs  from  the  bosom  of  the  mossy  rock. 
I  was  about  to  seat  myself  upon  the  stone  which  forms  a  natural 
bench  by  the  side,  when  I  saw  the  place  occupied  by  a  good  monk, 
whose  capuchin  of  frieze  half  hid  his  pale  and  withered  head*     H^ 
appeared  very  much  startled  at  the  rencoiitxe ;  1  i^^«sva^^\fi 
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iny  best  manner,  telling  him  that  I  had  no  intention  to  disturb  him, 
but  only  to  place  my  hps  at  the  rundlet  which  the  woodcutters  had 
fitted  into  the  rock  for  the  greater  facility  of  drinking. 

"  *  Oh  holy  ecclesiastic !"  he  rephed  in  the  most  humble  tone, 
*  why  are  you  not  the  prophet  whose  rod  opened  the  springs  of  grace, 
and  why  cannot  my  soul,  like  that  rock  in  the  desert,  give  vent  to  a 
flood  of  tears  ?' 

"  Struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the  monk  expressed  himself, 
with  his  grieving  aspect,  and  thoughtful  attitude,  in  this  poetical 
place  where  I  had  often  dreamed  of  the  interview  of  the  Samaritan 
with  the  Saviour,  I  allowed  myself  to  talk  with  him  more  and  more 
sympathetically,  and  learned  that  he  was  a  Trappist  travelling  for 
the  fulfilment  of  a  penance  imposed  by  his  superior. 

"  *  Do  not  ask  either  my  name  or  my  country,'  said  he ;  '  I 
belong  to  an  illustrious  family  which  would  blush  to  hear  that  I  am 
in  ejriatence ;  moreover,  in  entering  La  Trappe,  we  forswear  all 
pride  of  the  past ;  we  make  ourselves  hke  unto  new-bom  children ; 
we  die  to  the  world  to  hve  again  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  be  sure 
'  that  you  see  in  me  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  mira- 
cles of  grace ;  and,  if  I  could  recount  to  you  my  religious  life, 
my  terrors,  my  remorse,  my  expiations,  you  would  certainly  be 
touched  by  them.  But  of  what  use  are  the  compassion  and  indul- 
gence of  men,  if  the  mercy  of  God  does  not  deign  to  absolve  me." 

"  You  know,"  continued  the  abb^,  "  that  I  do  not  like  monks,  that 
I  distrust  their  humilitv,  that  I  abhor  their  fanaticism.  But  this 
one  spoke  in  so  sad  and  kindly  a  manner,  he  was  so  penetrated 
with  his  duty,  he  seemed  so  ill,  so  attenuated  with  austerity,  so 
full  of  repentance,  that  he  gained  my  heart.  There  are  in  his 
look  and  in  his  words,  flashes  which  betray  a  great  intellect,  an 
indefatigable  activity,  and  a  perseverance  above  all  trial.  We 
pEussed  two  long  hours  together,  and  I  quitted  him  so  much  inte- 
rested that  I  requested  to  see  him  again  before  his  departure.  He 
had  taken  a  lodging  for  the  mght  at  the  farm  of  Goulets,  and  J 
vainly  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  the  chateau.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  a  travelling  companion  whom  he  could  not  leave. 

**  *  But,  since  you  are  so  charitable,*  he  observed,  *I  shall  esteem 
mjself  happy  to  find  you  here  to-morrow  at  sunset ;  perhaps  I 
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may  even  be  bold  enough  to  ask  you  a  favour ;  you  may  be  of 
service  to  me  in  an  important  affair  with  which  1  am  charged  in  this 
province.' 

**  I  assured  him  that  he  might  rely  upon  me,  and  that  I  would 
most  willingly  oblige  a  man  like  him." 

"So  willingly  that  you  impatiently  await  the  hour  of  rendez- 
vous ?'*  said  I  to  the  abbfe. 

**  "Without  doubt,'*  he  rephed ;  "  and  my  new  acquaintance  has 
such  attractions  for  me,  that  if  I  did  not  fear  to  abuse  the  confi- 
dence he  has  shewn  me,  I  should  conduct  Edmee  to  the  fountain  of 
Foug^res." 

"  I  think,'*  replied  I,  "  that  Edm^e  has  something  much  better 
to  do  than  to  hsten  to  the  declamations  of  your  monk,  who,  after 
all  is  perhaps  but  an  impostor,  like  many  others  to  whom  you  have 
blindly  extended  charity.  Forgive  me,  my  good  abb^,  but  you  are 
no  great  physiognomist,  and  are  somewhat  apt  to  allow  yourself  to 
be  prejudiced  for  or  against  people  from  no  other  reason  than  the 
benevolent  or  timid  condition  of  your  romantic  spirit  at  the  time." 

The  abb^  smiled,  pretending  that  I  spoke  thus  from  vexation  ; 
maintained  the  piety  of  the  Trappist,  and  fell  back  upon  his  botany. 
We  passed  some  time  botanizing  at  the  cottage  of  Patience  ;  and 
as  I  only  sought  an  escape  from  myself,  I  left  it  with  the  abbe,  and 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  wood  where  his  rendezvous  was 
appointed.  As  we  drew  near,  the  abb^  seemed  to  recover  some- 
what from  the  empressement  of  the  preceding  evening,  and^  to  fear 
that  he  might  have  gone  too  far.  .  Uncertainty  succeeding  thus 
quidkly  to  enthusiasm,  so  completely  revealed  his  character,  mobile 
and  timid,  a  singular  mixture  of  the  most  opposite  elements,  that  I 
renewed  my  raillery  with  the  freedom  of  friendship. 

'*  Come,"  he  said,  **  I  must  have  a  clear  mind,  and  you  must  see 
him ;  you  shall  look  at  his  face,  you  shall  study  him  for  some 
moments,  and  then  you  shall  leave  us  alone,  since  I  have  promised 
to  listen  to  his  confidence."  I  followed  the  abb^  at  my  leisure, 
and  when  we  stood  over  the  shady  rocks  whence  the  fountain  flowed, 
I  stopped  to  examine  the  monk  through  the  branches  of  a  massive 
ash-tree.  Placed  immediately  beneath  us,  on  the  brink  of  the 
^nntain,  he  was  looking  at  the  comer  of  the  path  round  which  we 
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should  have  to  turn  to  reach  him  ;  but  he  did  not  think  of  looking 
towards  the  spot  where  we  stood,  and  we  could  contemplate  him  at 
our  ease  without  his  seeing  us. 

Scarcely  had  I  caught  sight  of  his  face,  when,  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  I  took  the  abb^  by  the  arm,  led  him  some  distance,  and  said 
to  him,  not  without  considerable  agitation, 

*'My  dear  abb^,  have  you  never  anywhere  in  former  times, 
seen  the  face  of  my  uncle  Jean  Mauprat  ?*' 

"  Never  that  I  know  of,"  rephed  the  abb^,  completely  amazed ; 
**  but  what  do  you  mean  to  arrive  at  ?" 

**  To  tell  you,"  my  friend,  "  that  you  have  made  a  pretty  piece 
of  work  there  ;  and  that  this  good  and  venerable  Trappist  in  whom 
you  find  so  much  grace  and  candour,  compunction  and  inteUigence, 
is  no  other  than  Jean  Mauprat  the  cut  throat." 

"  You  are  mad,"  cried  the  abbe,  starting  back  a  few  paces. 
**  Jean  Mauprat  died  a  long  time  since." 

"  Jean  Mauprat  is  not  dead,  nor  Antoine  Mauprat  either  perhaps ; 
and  I  am  less  surprised  than  you,  because  I  have  already  en- 
countered one  of  these  spectres.  That  he  has  become  a  monk,  and 
weeps  for  his  sin,  is  very  possible,  but  that  he  has  come  here  dis- 
guised, to  carry  out  some  bad  design,  is  no  less  possible,  and  I 
warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard. ..." 

The  abb^  was  so  terrified  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  rendezvous. 
I  shewed  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  learn  what  object  the  old 
sinner  had  in  view.  But  as  I  knew  the  weakness  of  the  abb^,  and 
as  I  feared  that  my  uncle  Jean  might  succeed  in  engaging  him  in 
some  false  steps,  and  take  possession  of  his  conscience  by  lying 
confessions,  I  determined  to  ghde  in  among  the  underwood  so  as  to 
see  and  hear  all  that  passed.  But  matters  did  not  go  on  as  I 
expected.  The  Trappist,  instead  of  playing  a  cunning  game,  dis- 
closed at  once  to  the  abb^  his  true  name.  He  declared  to  him 
that,  touched  by  repentance,  and  feeling  that  his  conscience  would 
not  allow  him  to  escape  from  punishment  under  shelter  of  the 
cowl,  (for  he  had  really  been  a  Trappist  for  several  years,)  he 
came  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  justice,  thus  to  atone  in 
a  striking  manner  for  the  crimes  with  which  his  life  was  sul- 
lied.   This   man,  endowed  with  superior  faculties,  had  acquired  a 
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mystical  style  of  oratoxy  in  the  cloister.  He  spoke  with  such 
grace  and  eloquence  that  I  was  as  much  attracted  by  it  as  the 
abbe.  It  was  in  vain  that  this  last  tried  to  combat  a,  resolution 
which  appeared  to  him  insane ;  Jean  Mauprat  showed  the  most 
intrepid  devotion  to  his  religious  ideas  of  right.  He  said  that 
having  committed  the  crimes  of  ancient  paganism  he  could  only 
purchase  his  soul  at  the  price  of  a  pubUc  penitence  worthy  of 
the  early  Christians. 

"  One  may  be  cowardly  towards  God,"  he  remarked,  "  as  weU 
as  towards  men,  and  in  the  silence  of  my  nights  of  watchfulness 
I  hear  a  terrible  voice  replying  to  my  sobs  :  *  Miserable  coward, 
it  is  the  feai*  of  men  which  throws  you  into  the  bosom  of  God ; 
and,  if  you  did  not  dread  the  temporal  death,  you  would  never  have 
thought  of  the  life  eternal.'  Then  1  feel  that  what  I  fear  the 
most  is  not  the  anger  of  God,  but  the  sword  of  the  executioner 
which  awaits  me  among  my  fellow  beings.  It  is  time  that  I  should 
cease  to  feel  debased  in  my  own  eyes  ;  on  the  day  when  man  shall 
cover  me  with  opprobrium  and  chastisement,  I  shall  know 
myself  absolved  and  renewed  in  the  face  of  heaven.  It  is  then 
only  that  I  shall  think  myself  worthy  of  saying  to  Jesus  my 
Saviour :  *  Listen  to  me,  innocent  victim  ;  thou  who  didst  hear  the 
good  thief ;  the  sullied  but  repentant  sinner,  associated  in  the  glory 
of  thy  martyrdom,  and  bought  by  thy  blood.'  " 

**  In  case  you  persist  in  this  enthusiastic  determination,"  said  the 
abb^,  after  having  placed  before  him  all  possible  objections  without 
success,  *'  will  you  at  least  tell  me  what  it  is  you  have  thought  I 
might  consent  to  assist  you  in." 

"  I  cannot  act  in  this  matter,"  rephed  the  Trappist,  **  without 
the  authority  of  a  man  who  will  soon  be  the  last  of  the  Mauprats  ; 
for  the  chevaUer  has  but  a  few  days  to  wait  for  the  heavenly  recom- 
pense acquired  by  his  virtues  j  and,  as  for  me,  I  can  escape  the 
execution  which  I  came  to  seek,  only  to  fall  back  into  the  eternal 
night  of  the  cloister.  I  would  speak  of  Bernard  Mauprat ;  I  will 
not  say  my  nephew ;  for,  if  he  heard  me,  he  would  blush  to  bear 
this  unhappy  title.  I  was  told  of  his  return  from  America,  and 
this  inteUigence  decided  me  to  undertake  the  journey,  at  the  mise- 
xable  termination  of  which  you  now  see  me !" 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  in  speaking  thus  he  threw  an  ol;)lique 
glance  upon  the  tree  where  I  was  concealed  as  if  he  had  divined  my 
presence.  Perhaps  the  agitation  of  some  of  the  hranches  had 
betrayed  me. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  the  abb^, "  what  you  can  now  have  in  common 
with  this  young  man  ?  Do  you  not  fear,  that  incensed  by  the 
bad  treatment  which  was  not  spared  to  him  in  former  days  at 
Roche  Mauprat,  he  will  refuse  to  see  you  ?" 

'*  I  am  certain  that  he  will  refuse ;  for  I  know  the  hatred  he 
cherishes  for  me,"  said  the  Trappist,  turning  once  more  towards  the 
spot  where  I  stood.  "  But  I  hope  that  you  will  persuade  him  to 
accord  me  this  interview,  for  you  are  good  and  generoife.  Monsieur 
TAbb^.  You  have  promised  to  oblige  me,  and,  moreover,  you  are 
the  friend  of  the  yoimg  Mauprat,  and  will  make  him  under- 
stand that  his  interests  and  the  honour  of  his  name  are  concerned 
in  this  matter.** 

" How  so ?**  returned  the  abb^.  "He  will  doubtless  be  but 
little  pleased  to  see  you  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  justice  for 
crimes  already  effaced  in  the  gloom  of  the  cloister.  He  will  cer- 
tainly desire  that  you  should  renounce  this  signal  expiation ;  how 
then  can  you  hope  he  will  consent  to  it  ?'* 

"  I  hope  it,  because  God  is  good  and  great ;  because  his  grace 
is  all-sufficient;  because  he  touches  the  heart  of  whoever  will 
deign  to  listen  to  the  language  of  a  soul  truly  repentant,  and 
strongly  convinced  ;  because  my  eternal  welfare  is  in  the  hands  of 
this  young  man,  and  he  would  not  take  vengeance  upon  me  be- 
yond the  tomb.  Besides,  I  would  die  in  peace  with  those  I  have 
offended ;  I  would  fall  at  tfie  feet  of  Bernard  Mauprat  that  he 
may  pardon  me  my  sins.  My  tears  will  move  him,  and,  if  his 
merciless  soul  despises  them,  I  shall  at  least  have  fulfilled  an  im- 
perative duty." 

Seeing  that  he  spoke  with  the  conviction  of  being  listened  to 
by  me,  I  was  seized  with  disgust,  and  thought  I  saw  fraud  and 
cowardice  glaring  visibly  through  this  shallow  hypocrisy.  I  with- 
drew from  the  spot,  and  waited  for  the  abb6  at  some  distance.  He 
quickly  rejoined  me ;  the  interview  had  terminated  by  a  mutual 
promise  of  seeing  each  other  again  at  no  very  distant  period. 
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The  abb^  had  undertaken  to  transmit  the  words  of  the  Trappist, 
who  threatened,  in  the  softest  tone  in  the  world,  to  come  and  seek 
me  himself  if  I  refused  his  demand.  We  agreed  to  confer  toge- 
ther, the  abb^  and  I,  without  informing  the  chevalier  or  Edm^e, 
so  as  not  to  disquiet  them  unnecessarily.  The  Trappist  had  taken 
up  his  lodgings  at  La  Ch^tre,  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites, 
which  fact  had  put  the  abb^  on  his  guard,  spite  of  his  first  delight 
at  the  repentance  of  the  sinner.  These  Carmelites  had  persecuted 
him  in  his  youth,  and  the  prior  had  finished  by  obliging  him  to 
secularise.  This  prior  still  lived,  old,  but  implacable ;  infirm,  and 
obscure,  but  ardent  in  hatred  and  intrigue.  The  abb^  could  not 
hear  his  naitie  without  trembling ;  and  he  intreated  me  to  behave 
with  prudence  in  this  affair. 

"Though  the  sword  of  justice  hangs  over  Jean  Mauprat,"  be 
remarked,  "  and  you  are  at  the  height  of  honour  and  prosperity, 
do  not  despise  the  weakness  of  your  enemy.  Who  knows  what 
cunning  and  hatred  may  efiect  ?  They  may  take  the  place  of  the 
just,  and  cast  them  into  the  dust ;  they  may  charge  their  crimes 
upon  another,  and  sully  with  their  ignominy  the  robe  of  innocence* 
You  have  not  perhaps  done  with  the  Mauprats  yet  !** 

The  poor  abb6  did  not  know  how  truly  he  spoke. 
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After  having  thoroughly  reflected  upon  the  probable  intention  of 
the  Trappist,  I  thought  I  ought  to  accord  him  the  interview  he 
sought.  Jean  Mauprat  could  not  hope  to  mislead  me  by  his  arti- 
fices, and  I  desired  to  do  all  that  depended  upon  me,  to  prevent 
his  coming,  and  tormenting  the  last  days  of  my  great- uncle 
with  his  intrigues.  I  repaired  then  on  the  morrow  to  the  town, 
towards  the  close  of  vespers,  and  rang,  not  without  emotion,  at 
the  gate  of  the  Carmehtes. 
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The  retreat  chosen  by  the  Trappist  was  one  of  those  innumerable 
mendicant  communities  which  France  then  supported ;  this  one, 
though  subject  to  an  austere  rule,  was  rich  and  given  up  to  pleasure. 
At  this  sceptical  period^  the  small  number  of  monks  being  no  longer 
in  accordance  with  the  display  and  wealth  of  the  establishments 
founded  for  them,  they  wandered  among  their  vast  abbeys  in  the 
depths  of  the  provinces,  and  in  the  bosom  of  luxury ;  freed  from 
the  control  of  opinion  (always  effaced  where  man  is  in  a  state  of 
isolation,)  they  led  the  most  delightful  and  indolent  life  they  had 
ever  enjoyed.  But  this  obscurity,  the  mother  of  amiable  vices,  as 
they  were  called  at  that  time,  was  dear  only  to  the  ignorant.  The 
superiors  given  up  to  the  painful  dreams  of  an  ambition  cherished 
in  the  dark,  were  soured  by  inaction.  To  act,  even  in  the  most 
confined  circle  and  by  the  aid  of  the  most  empty  elements,  to  act 
at  all  costs,  such  was  the  fixed  idea  of  the  priors  and  abbots. 

The  prior  of  the  regular  Carmelites  whom  I  was  about  to  see 
was  the  living  image  of  this  powerless  agitation.  Confined  by  the 
gout  to  his  large  arm-chair^  he  presented  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  venerable  figure  of  the  chevalier,  pale  and  immoveable  like 
him,  but  noble  and  patriarchal  in  his  melancholy.  The  prior  on 
the  contrary  was  short,  stout,  and  full  of  petulance.  The  upper 
part  of  his  body  being  at  liberty,  his  head  restlessly  turned  from 
right  to  left ;  his  arms  were  in  constant  motion  as  he  gave  his 
orders ;  his  words  were  few,  and  his  muffled  voice  seemed  to 
give  a  mysterious  meaning  to  the  most  trifling  remark.  In  one 
word,  the  upper  half  of  his  person  appeared  to  struggle,  and  unceas- 
ingly to  drag  on  the  lower  half,  like  the  enchanted  man  in  the 
Arabian  tales,  who  concealed  beneath  his  robes  a  body  of  marble 
from  the  waist  downwards. 

He  received  me  with  an  exaggerated  empressement,  was  an- 
noyed that  they  did  not  bring  me  a  seat  more  quickly,  stretched 
out  his  fat,  bloated  hand^  to  draw  this  seat  close  to  his  own^  and 
made  a  sign  to  a  great  bearded  sat}!*,  whom  he  called  his  brother 
treasurer,  to  go  out  j  then,  after  having  overwhelmed  me  with 
questions  as  to  my  voyage,  my  return,  my  health,  my  family,  and 
darting  upon  me  his  small,  clear,  and  restless  eyes,  which  raised 
the  wrinkles  of  eyelids  at  once  swollen  and  sunken  with  intem- 
perance,  he  entered  upon  the  matter  at  once. 
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**  I  know,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  the  object  which  brings 
you  hither :  you  wish  to  pay  your  respects  to  your  pious  relation, 
to  this  Trappist,  the  model  of  edification,  whom  God  has  sent  us 
to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  world,  and  to  cause  the  miracles  of 
his  grace  to  shine  forth." 

*'  Monsieur  le  prieur/'  I  repHed,  "  I  am  not  a  sufficiently  good 
Christian  to  appreciate  the  miracles  of  which  you  speak.  May  de- 
vout souls  return  thanks  to  heaven !  as  for  me,  I  came  hither  be- 
cause M.  Jean  de  Mauprat  desires  to  impart  to  me,  as  he  says^ 
projects  which  concern  me,  and  to  which  I  am  ready  to  listen^  if 
you  win  allow  me  to  see  him." 

*'  I  would  not  have  him  see  you  until  I  had  seen  you,  young 
man  !**  cried  the  prior  with  an  affectation  of  frankness,  and  taking 
possession  of  my  hands,  which  I  could  not  feel  in  his  without  dis- 
gust ;  "I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you  in  the  name  of  charity,  in  the 
name  of  the  blood  which  flows  in  your  veins. ..." 

I  disengaged  one  of  my  hands,  and  the  prior,  observing  this  ex- 
pression of  discontent,  immediately  changed  his  language  with  an 
admirable  address. 

'*  You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  I  know.  You  have  reason  to 
complain  of  him  who  was  Jean  de  Mauprat,  but  who  now  is  called 
the  humble  brother  Jean  N^pomuc^ne.  But  if  the  precepts  of 
our  divine  master  Jesus  Christ  do  not  inchne  you  to  mercy, 
there  are  considerations  of  public  decency  and  family  spirit,  which 
should  make  you  share  my  fears  and  eflforts.  You  know  the  pious, 
but  bold  resolution,  which  brother  Jean  has  formed  -,  you  should 
join  with  me  in  turning  \dm  from  it,  and  you  will  do  so,  I  do  not 
doubt." 

'*  It  may  be  so,  monsieur,"  I  replied  coldly;  "  but  may  I  not 
ask  to  what  motives  my  family  owe  the  interest  you  are  willing  to 
take  in  their  aflipdrs  ?" 

"  To  the  spirit  of  charity  which  animates  all  the  followers  of 
Christ,"  replied  the  monk,  with  a  dignity  very  well  acted. 

Entrenched  behind  this  pretext,  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
clergy  have  always  penetrated  into  famUy  secrets,  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  put  an  end  to  my  questioning ;  and,  without  doing  away 
with  the  suspicion  which  made  against  him  in  my  mind,  b&  ^m<;^« 
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ceeded  in  proving  to  my  ears,  that  I  owed  him  gratitude  for  the 
care  he  took  of  the  honour  of  my  name.  It  was  very  easy  to  learn 
what  he  was  driving  at,  and  that  which  I  had  foreseen  came  to 
pass.  My  uncle  Jean  claimed  from  me  the  share  which  fell  to  him 
of  the  fief  of  Roche-Mauprat,  and  the  prior  was  charged  to  make 
me  understand  that  I  had  to  choose  between  the  restoring  of  a 
sum  sufficiently  considerable,  (for  they  spoke  of  the  arrears  of  the 
seven  years  of  my  minority,  besides  the  seventh  part  of  the  pro- 
perty) and  the  mad  action  which  he  pretended  he  would  carry  into 
effect,  and  the  shock  of  which  could  not  fail  to  shorten  the  days  of 
the  old  chevalier,  nay,  would  possibly  occasion  a  serious  personal 
embarrassment  to  myself.  All  this  was  marvellously  well  insinuated 
under  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  Christian  solicitude  for  my  in- 
terests, of  the  most  fervent  admiration  for  the  zeal  of  the  Trappist, 
and  the  most  sincere  anxiety  for  the  effects  of  this  firm  resolution. 
Finally,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  Jean  Mauprat  did  not 
come  to  ask  me  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  that  I  must 
humbly  suppUcate  him  to  accept  the  half  of  my  possessions  to 
prevent  his  dragging  my  name  and  perhaps  my  person  before  the 
criminal  tribunals  ! 

I  tried  a  last  objection.  '  "  If  the  resolution  of  brother  N^po- 
muc^ne,  as  you  call  him.  Monsieur  le  prieur,  is  as  determined  as  you 
say ;  if  the  care  of  his  salvation  is  the  only  care  he  has  in  the 
world,  explain  to  me  how  the  seduction  of  temporal  blessings  can 
turn  him  from  it  ?  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  this,  which  I  do 
not  quite  understand." 

The  prior  was  a  Uttle  embarrassed  by  the  piercing  look  I  fixed 
upon  him  ;  but  throwing  himself  at  the  same  moment  into  one  of 
those  parades  of  artlessness  which  are  the  great  resources  of  im- 
postors : 

**  Mon  dieu  /"  my  dear  son,  he  exclaimed,  '*  you  know  not  then 
what  immense  consolations  the  possession  of  this  world's  goods 
can  bring  to  a  pious  soul  ?  as  perishable  riches  are  worthy  of  con- 
tempt only  when  they  do  but  represent  vain  pleasures,  so  the 
just  man  should  firmly  claim  them  when  they  assure  to  him  the 
means  of  doing  good.  In  the  place  of  the  holy  Trappist,  I  will  not 
hide  from  you  that  I  should  yield  my  rights  to  no  one ;    that  I 
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would  found  a  religious  community  for  the  propagation  of  my 
faith,  and  the  distribution  of  alms  with  those  funds,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  and  brilliant  nobleman  like  you,  would  only 
serve  to  keep  up  horses  and  dogs  at  a  great  expense.  The  Church 
teaches  us,  that  by  great  sacrifices  and  rich  offerings,  we  can  pur- 
chase safety  for  the  souls  of  the  blackest  sinners.  The  brother 
N^pomuc^ne,  beseiged  by  a  holy  terror,  beUeves  that  a  public  ex- 
position is  necessary  to  his  salvation.  Devout  martyr,  he  would 
offer  his  blood  to  the  implacable  justice  of  men  I  How  sweet  will 
it  be  for  you  (and  much  mfer  at  the  same  time)  to  see  him  raise 
some  holy  altar  to  the  glory  of  God  instead,  and  hide,  in  the  happy 
peace  of  the  cloister,  the  unhallowed  celebrity  of  a  name  which  he 
has  already  abjured !  He  is  so  imperiously  governed  by  the  spirit 
of  La  Trappe,  he  has  taken  such  a  love  for  abnegation,  humihty^ 
and  poverty,  that  it  will  cost  me  many  efforts,  and  help  from 
above,  to  determine  him  to  accept  this  change  of  merits,*' 

"It  is  then  you.  Monsieur  le  prieur,  who  undertake,  through 
gratuitous  goodness,  to  alter  this  unfortunate  resolution  ?  I  ad- 
mire your  zeal  and  return  you  my  thanks ;  but  I  do  not  think 
so  much  negotiation  is  necessary.  M.  Jean  de  Mauprat  claims 
his  share  of  the  inheritance,  nothing  is  more  just ;  and  even 
though  the  law  should  refuse  all  civil  right  to  him  who  owes  his 
life  to  flight  alone,  (but  this  I  will  not  seek  to  know,)  my  relation 
may  be  assured  that  there  would  never  be  the  least  dispute  between 
us  on  this  point  if  I  were  the  free  possessor  of  any  fortune 
whatever.  But  you  are  not  ignorant  that  I  only  owe  the  enjoyment 
of  this  fortune  to  the  goodness  of  my  great-uncle,  the  chevalier 
Hubert  de  Mauprat ;  that  he  has  done  enough  in  paying  the  debts 
of  the  family  which  have  more  than  absorbed  the  full  value  of  the 
property ;  that  I  can  give  nothing  away  without  his  permission, 
and  that  I  am  really  but  the  depository  of  a  fortune  which  I  have 
not  yet.  accepted."  The  prior  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and 
as  though  struck  with  an  unforeseen  blow ;  he  then  smiled  with  a 
cunning  air,  and  said : 

*'  Very  well !  it  appears  that  I  am  misinformed,  and  that  it  is  to 
M.  Hubert  de  Mauprat  I  must  address  myself.  I  shall  do  so, 
since  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  wiU  be  obliged  to  me  for  saving  bi& 
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fannLy  from  a  scandal  which  though  it  might  have  very  good  re* 
suits  in  a  future  life  for  one  of  his  kinsmen  must  certainly  have 
very  dangerous  effects  in  this  for  another,'* 

"  I  understand,  monsieur,"  I  rephed.  **  This  is  a  threat,  I  shall 
reply  in  the  same  tone.  If  M.  Jean  de  Mauprat  allow  himself  to 
torment  my  unde  and  cousin,  it  is  to  me  he  must  answer  for  it ; 
and  it  will  not  he  before  any  tribunal  that  T  shall  call  him  to  an 
account  for  certain  outrages  which  I  have  not  forgotten.  Tell 
him  that  I  will  accord  no  absolution  to  the  penitent  of  La  Trappe, 
if  he  does  not  remain  faithful  to  the  part  he  has  adopted.  If  M. 
Jean  de  Mauprat  is  without  resources  and  implores  my  bounty,  I 
can  give  him,  out  of  the  revenues  which  are  allowed  me,  the 
means  of  an  honourable  and  temperate  existence,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  his  vows ;  but  if  ecclesiastical  ambition  has  taken  pos- 
session of  his  brain,  and  he  reUes  upon  fooUsh  and  childish 
menaces,  to  intimidate  my  unde  so  as  to  draw  from  him  sufficient 
to  gratify  his  new  tastes,  he  deceives  himself,  and  tell  him  so  from 
me.  The  safety  of  the  old  man  and  the  future  life  of  his  daughter 
have  only  myself  to  defend  them,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  do  this 
though  at  the  peril  of  honour  and  life." 

"  Honour  and  hfe  are  however  of  some  importance  at  your 
age,"  replied  the  abb^,  visibly  irritated,  but  affecting  more  gen- 
tleness than  ever  ;  "  who  knows  to  what  folly  reUgious  fervour  may 
lead  the  Trappist  ?  For,  between  us  be  it  said,  my  poor  chUd. .  . . 
you  see,  I  am  a  man  not  given  to  exaggeration  ;  I  have  seen  the 
world  in  my  youth,  and  do  not  approve  extreme  measures,  dic- 
tated more  frequently  by  pride  than  piety.  I  have  consented  to 
temper  the  austerity  of  our  rules,  my  monks  are  permitted  to  con- 
sider decency  of  appearance  and  wear  shirts. .  .  Pray  beUeve,  my  dear 
sir,  that  I  am  far  from  approving  the  intention  of  your  kinsman, 
and  that  I  will  do  every  thing  I  can  in  the  world  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing carried  into  execution ;  but,  if  after  all,  he  persists,  what  will 
be  the  good  of  my  zeal  ?  He  has  the  permission  of  his  superior 
and  may  give  himself  up  to  an  unfortunate  inspiration. . . .  You 
may  be  gravely  compromised  in  an  affair  of  this  kind ;  for  after 
all,  though  you  may  be,  as  they  tell  me,  a  worthy  gentleman,  and 
may  have  forsworn  the  errors  of  the  past,  the  more  perhaps  that 
vour  soul  always  bated  iniquity,  yet  you  have  in  fact  taken  part 
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in  many  exactions  which  human  laws  reprove  and  chastise  ;  who 
knows  into  what  involuntary  revelations  the  brother  N^pomuc^ne 
may  find  himself  led  if  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  the  en- 
quiries of  a  criminal  proceeding  ?  Can  he  provoke  this  against 
himself  without  at  the  same  time  provoking  it  against  you  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  I  desire  peace: I  am  u  good  man." 

**  Yes,  a  very  good  man,  my  father,"  I  replied  ironically ;  **  I  see 
it  plainly.  But  do  not  trouble  yourself  too  much ;  for  there  is  a 
mode  of  reasoning  very  clear  and  which  ought  to  assure  both  of 
us.  If  a  true  rehgious  vocation  urges  brother  Jean  the  Trappist 
to  a  pubhc  reparation,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  him  imderstand  that 
he  should  stop  in  the  fear  of  leading  another  into  the  same  abyss 
with  himself,  for  the  spirit  of  Christianity  forbids  his  so  doing. 
But  if  what  I  believe  is  true,  if  M.  Jean  de  Mauprat  has  not  the 
least  desire  to  give  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  justice,  his 
menaces  are  little  calculated  to  frighten  me,  and  I  shall  know  how 
to  prevent  their  making  more  noise  than  is  convenient." 

"  Is  that  then  all  the  reply  I  am  to  carry  back  to  him  ?"  said 
the  prior,  darting  at  me  a  look  through  which  resentment  was 
visible. 

**  Yes,  monsieur,"  I  returned ;  **  unless  it  pleases  him  to  make 
his  appearance  here  and  receive  this  reply  from  my  own  lips.  I 
came  hither,  determined  to  conquer  the  disgust  with  which  his 
presence  would  inspire  me,  and  I  am  surprised*  that  after  having 
shown  so  hvely  a  desire  for  an  interview,  he  should  keep  himself 
concealed  when  I  arrive." 

"  Monsieur,"  rephed  the  priest  with  a  ridiculous  majesty,  "  my 
duty  is  to  cause  the  peace  of  the  Lord  to  be  preserved  in  this  holy 
place.  I  shall  oppose  myself  then  to  every  interview  which  may 
lead  to  violent  explanations. ..." 

"  You  are  much  too  easily  frightened.  Monsieur  le  prieur,'*  I  re- 
plied ;  "  there  is  no  occasion  here  for  any  violence.  But  as  it  is 
not  I  who  have  provoked  these  explanations,  and  as  I  have  only 
come  hither  from  pure  complaisance,  I  willingly  renounce  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  them  further,  and  thank  you  for  having  consented  to 
serve  as  mediator." 

I  saluted  him  profoundly  and  retired, 
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1  IMPARTED  this  conference  to  the  abh^,  who  waited  for  me  at 
Patience's  cottage,  and  he  was  entirely  of  my  opinion ;  he  thought 
with  me,  that  the  prior,  far  from  trying  to  turn  the  Trappist  from 
his  pretended  designs,  would  urge  him,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to 
frighten  me  into  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  was 
quite  clear  to  his  eyes,  that  this  old  man,  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
monkery,  would  willingly  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Mauprat  monk, 
the  fruit  of  the  labours  and  economies  erf  a  secular  Mauprat. 

"  That  is  the  indelible  character  of  the  catholic  clergy,'*  he  ob- 
served.    "  They  know  not  how  to  live  without  making  war  upon 
families,  and  watching  every  opportunity  of  despoiling  them.     One 
would  think  their  possessions  were  really  their  property  and  that 
all  ways  of  recovering  them  were  lawful.     It  is  not  so  easy  as  you 
think  to  defend  oneself  against  this  specious  brigandage.     The 
monks  have  a  persevering  appetite  and  an  ingenious  spirit.     Be 
j^dent  and  wary.     You  can  never  get  a  Trappist  to  fight ;  in- 
trenched beneath  his  cowl,  he  will  receive  meeldy  and  with  crossed 
hands,  the  most  grievous  outrages  ;    and,  knowing  very  well  that 
you  will  not  assassinate  him,  he  no  longer  fears  you.     Moreover, 
you  cannot  tell  what  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  men,  nor  in  what 
manner  a  criminal  process  is  conducted  and  judged,  when  one  of 
the  parties   shrinks  from  no  means  of  seduction   and  intimida- 
tion.     The  clergy  are   powerftd ;    the  law  is  declamatory ;    the 
words  honesty  and  integrity  have  resounded  for  ages  within  the 
hardened  inclosore  of  the  judgment  hall,  but  have  not  banished 
thence  iniquitous  decrees  or  prevaricating  judges.     Have  a  care, 
have  a  care  !    The  Trappist  really  may  end  by  bringing  the  howl- 
ing pack  of  Square  Caps  on   his  track,  and  may  throw  them 
off  the  scent  in  his  own  defence  by  disappearing  just  in  time  to 
leave  them  all  in  hot  chase  after  you.     Once  more  I  say  beware. 
Vou  have  wounded  the  self-love  of  many  persons  by  repelling 
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the  numerous  pretensions  of  fortune-hunters.  One  of  the  most 
inoensed  and  the  most  mischievous^  is  the  near  relation  of  a  ma- 
gistrate all-powerful  in  the  province.  De  la  Marche  has  quitted 
the  law  for  the  sword ;  but  he  may  have'  left  persons  among  his 
old  companions  well  disposed  to  injure  you.  I  am  sorry  that  you 
were  not  able  to  join  him  in  America  and  establish  a  friendly  un- 
derstanding with  him.  Do  not  shrug  your  shoulders  ;  you  might 
kill  ten  of  them,  but  matters  would  only  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  They  would  avenge  themselves,  not  perhaps  upon  your  life, 
they  know  you  hold  that  cheaply,  but  upon  your  honour,  and  your 
grand'Uncle  would  die  of  grief. ...  In  short. ..." 

**  You  have  a  habit  of  seeing  every  thing  on  its  black  side  at  first 
sight,  when  by  chance  you  do  not  see  the  sun  at  midnight,  my  good 
abb€,"  I  replied,  interrupting  him.  "  Let  me  tell  you  what  ought 
to  drive  away  these  gloomy  presentiments.  I  know  Jean  Mauprat 
of  old ;  he  is  a  notorious  impostor  and  the  worst  of  cowards. 
He  would  sink  into  the  earth  at  the  sight  of  me ;  at  the  first' 
word  I  could  make  him  avow  that  he  was  neither  a  Trappiet,  a 
monk,  nor  a  devotee.  All  this  is  a  thief  s  trick  ;  I  have  heard 
him  in  former  times  make  projects  which  prevent  me  from  being 
astonished  at  his  impudence  now ;  I  have  then  but  little  fear  c^ 
hhn." 

*•  And  you  are  wrong,"  replied  the  abb^ ;  "  One  should  always 
fear  a  coward,  because  he  may  strike  us  behind  while  we  are  ex- 
pecting him  in  front.  If  Jean  Mauprat  were  not  a  Trappist,  if 
the  papers  which  he  shewed  me  were  false,  the  prior  of  the  Car- 
melites is  too  cunning  and  too  prudent  to  allow  himself  to  betaken 

m Never  would  that  man  embrace  the  cause  of  a  layman, 

and  never  would  he  choose  a  layman  to  forward  any  plan  <^  his. 
For  the  rest  we  must  gain  information,  and  I  will  write  directly  to 
the  taperior  of  La  Trappe ;  but  I  am  certain  that  he  will  confirm 
what  I  already  beUeve.  It  is  even  possible  that  Jean  Mauprat 
amy  be  sincerely  devout.  Nothing  suits  such  a  character  better 
than  certain  shades  of  the  catholic  spirit.  The  inquisition  is  the 
«oal  of  the  Chufcl^,  and  the  inquisition  ought  to  smile  upon  Jean 
de  Mauprat.  I  can  quite  believe  that  he  would  give  himself  up  to 
the  (secolar  arm  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  involving  Yo\1l  velV^^^ 

q2 
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downfall,  and  that  the  ambition  of  founding  a  monastery  with  your 
money  is  a  sudden  inspiration  of  which  all  the  honour  belongs  to 
the  prior  of  the  Carmelites." 

**  That  is  not  very  probable,"  my  dear  abbe.  **  Besides  to  what 
care  should  these  remarks  lead  us  ?  Let  us  act.  Do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  chevalier,  lest  this  unclean  animal  come  and  poison  the  peace 
of  his  last  days.  Let  us  write  to  La  Trappe,  offering  a  pension  to 
the  miserable  creature,  and  let  us  make  out  his  true  purpose,  by  care- 
fully watching  his  shghtest  movements.  My  sergeant  Marcasse 
is  an  admirable  blood- hound.  Let  us  put  him  upon  his  tracks 
and,  if  he  can  manage  to  tell  us  in  common  language  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard,  we  shall  soon  know  what  takes  place  in  the  whole 
province." 

Forming  these  plans,  we  arrived  at  the  chateau  at  the  close 
of  day«     I  know  not  what  tender  and  childish  anxiety,  like  that 
which  mothers  feel  when  they  leave  their  offspring  for  a  moment, 
tQDk  possession  of  me  as  I  entered  this  silent  abode.     The  eternal 
security  which  nothing  disturbed  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  and 
sacred  walls ;  the  careless  old  age  of  the  servants  \  the  doors  always 
open,  so  that  beggars  sometimes  entered  the  salon  without  meeting 
any  one,  and  without  causing  suspicion ;    all  this  atmosphere  of 
calm,  of  confidence,  and  isolation,  contrasted  with  the  thought  of 
struggle  and  care  with  which  the  return  of  Jean  and  the  menaces 
of  the  Carmelite  had  filled  my  mind  for  several  hours.    I  redoubled 
my  steps,  and,  seized  with  an  involuntary  trembling,  crossed  the 
billiard  room.      It  seemed  to  me,  at  this  moment,  that  I   saw 
beneath  the  window  on  the  ground-floor  a  black  shadow  gliding 
among  the  jasmines,  and  which  disappeared  in  the  twilight.   I  quickly 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  salon,  and  stopped.     All  was  silent  and 
motionless.     I  was  about  to  retire  and  seek  Edmee  in  her  father's 
apartment,  when  I  thought  I  saw  something  white  move  near  the 
chimney,  where  the  chevalier  usually  sat. 

**  Edm^e,  are  you  here  ?"  I  cried*  No  voice  replied  to  me. 
My  forehead  became  covered  with  a  cold  sweat  and  my  knees 
trembled.  Ashamed  of  weakness  so  singular,  I  sprung  toward^ 
the  chimney  repeating  in  an  agony  the  name  of  Edm^e. 

**  Js  it  you  at  last,  Bernard  ?"  she  replied  in  a  trembling  voice. 
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,1  seized  her  in  my  arms  ;  she  was  kneeling  near  the  arm-chair 
of  her  father,  and  pressing  the  cold  hands  of  the  old  man  to  her  lips. 

"  Great  God,*'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  distinguished,  by  the  feeble 
light  which  reigned  in  the  apartment,  the  livid  and  stiffened  face  of 
the  chevaher ;  "  has  our  father  ceased  to  live  ? *' 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  with  a  stifled  voice  ;  **  perhaps  he  has  only 
fainted,  if  it  please  God !  a  hght  in  the  name  of  heaven !  ring ! 
It  is  only  a  moment  since  he  fell  into  this  state !" 

I  rang  in  haste ;  the  abb^  joined  ns,  and  we  had  the  happiness 
of  recalling  my  uncle  to  life. 

But  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  his  mind  seemed  struggling 
iigainst  the  impression  of  a  painful  dream.  "  Has  he  gone,  has  he 
gone,  that  vile  phantom  ?**  he  cried  several  times.  "  Hola  !  Saint 
Jean !  my  pistols !. .  . .  My  servants !  let  them  throw  that  fellow 
out  of  the  windows  !** 

I  suspected  the  truth. 

"  What  has  happened?"  I  asked  Edm6e  in  a  low  voice.  **  Who 
'  has  been  here  during  my  absence  ?" 

•'  If  I  tell  you,"  returned  Edm#e, "  you  will  scarcely  believe  it, 
and  you  will  accuse  my  father  and  me  of  folly ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
about  it  bye  and  bye  ;  let  us  now  attend  to  him." 

She  succeeded,  by  gentle  words  and  tender  cares,  in  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  old  man.  We  carried  him  to  his  apartment,  and 
he  fell  quietly  asleep.  When  Edm6e  had  gently  withdrawn  her 
hand  from  his,  and  lowered  the  quilted  curtain  over  his  head,  she 
returned  to  the  abb6  and  me,  and  related  to  us  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  we  had  come  in,  a  begging  friar  had  entered  the  salon 
where  she  was  embroidering,  according  to  custom,  by  the  side  of 
her  sleeping  father.  But  httle  surprised  by  an  incident  which  not 
unfrequently  occurred,  she  had  risen  to  take  her  purse  from  the 
mantle  shelf,  while  addressing  the  monk  with  benevolent  words. 
But,  at  the  moment  when  she  was  turning  towards  him  to  tender 
her  alms^  the  chevalier,  awakening  suddenly,  had  exclaimed  as  he 
^yed  the  monk  with  an  air  at  once  irritated  and  terrified  : 

"  By  the  devil !  monsieur,  what  are  you  doing  here  in  that  dis- 
^guise?" 
^     £dm^e  had  then  looked  at  the  monk's  faee,  and  recognized — 
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**  You  will  never  imagine  whom,"  said  she,  "  the  frightful 
Jean  JVlauprat !  I  had  only  seen  him  for  an  hour  in  the  course 
of  my  whole  life,  hut  his  repulsive  face  had  never  quitted  my 
memory,  and  never  have  I  had  the  least  access  of  fever  without 
its  presenting  itself  hefore  my  eyes.  I  could  not  restrain  a  cry. 
'  Do  not  be  frightened,'  he  said  to  us  with  a  hideous  smile, 
'  I  come  here  not  as  an  enemy  but  as  a  suppliant,'  And 
he  placed  himself  on  his  knees  so  near  to  my  father,  that 
not  knowing  what  he  might  do,  I  threw  myself  between  them, 
and  violently  pushed  the  arm-chair,  Aviiich  is  as  you  know 
upon  castors,  as  far  back  as  the  wall  would  allow.  Then 
the  monk,  speaking  in  harsh  and  dolorous  tones,  which  the 
coming  on  of  night  rendered  still  more  fearful,  began  to  de- 
claim to  us  I  know  not  what  lamentable  formula  of  confession, 
asking  pardon  for  his  crimes,  and  declaring  himself  already 
covered  with  the  black  veil  of  parricides  when  they  ascend  the 
scaffold.  '  This  wretched  creature  has  gone  mad,'  said  my  father, 
pulling  the  bell-rope ;  but  Saint-Jean  is  deaf  and  did  not  reply  to 
it.  We  were  obliged  then  to  hear,  in  an  inexpressible  agony,  the 
strange  discourse  of  this  man  who  calls  himself  a  Trappist,  and 
who  pretends  that  he  has  come  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the 
sword  of  justice  in  expiation  of  his  crimes.  He  desired  first  of 
all  to  ask  my  father  for  his  pardon  and  his  last  benediction. 
In  sa3dng  this,  he  dragged  himself  along  on  his  knees  and 
spoke  with  vehemence.  There  was  insult  and  menace  in  the 
sound  of  this  voice  as  it  pronounced  words  of  extravagant 
humility.  As  he  kept  approaching  my  father,  and  the  idea  of 
the  foul  caresses  which  he  seemed  intending  to  offer  him,  filled 
me  with  disgust,  I  desired  him  in  a  tone  sufficiently  imperious 
to  rise  and  speak  in  a  more  fitting  language.  My  father,  irri- 
tated, told  him  to  hold  his  tongue  and  retire ;  and  as  at  this 
moment  he  cried  :  '  No !  you  will  let  me  embrace  your  knees  !* 
I  repulsed  him  to  prevent  his  touching  my  father.  I  tremble 
with  horror  at  the  thought  that  my  glove  has  touched  his  im- 
pure vestment.  He  turned  himself  towards  me,  and,  though 
he  continued  to  affect  repentance  and  humility,  I  saw  anger 
flashing  in  his  eyes.     My  father  made  a  violent  effort  to  rise,  and 
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succeeded  as  though  by  miracle,  but  immediately  fell  back 
fainting  upon  his  seat ;  steps  sounded  in  the  billiard-room,  and 
the  monk  went  out  by  the  glazed  door  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  It  was  then  you  found  me  half  dead  and  frozen 
with  terror  at  the  feet  of  my  fainting  father." 

"  The  abominable  coward  has  lost  no  time,  you  see,  abb6 !" 
I  «iied ;  "  he  desired  to  frighten  my  uncle  and  cousin  :  he  has 
succeeded,  but  he  has  reckoned  without  me,  and  I  swear  even  if 
I  must  treat  him  in  the  fashion  of  Koche-Mauprat. ...  if  he  ever 
dare  present  himself  again  ..." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Bernard,"  said  Edm^e,  "  you  make  me 
tremble ;  speak  reasonably,  and  tell  me  what  all  this  means." 

When  I  had  put  her  in  possession  of  all  that  had  occurred 
to  the  abb^  and  myself,  she  blamed  us  for  not  having  given  her 
warning. 

"  K  I  had  known  what  to  expect,"  she  said  to  us,  "  I  should 
not  have  been  alarmed,  I  should  have  taken  precautions  never 
to  have  remained  alone  in  the  house  with  my  father  and  Saint- 
Jean,  who  is  scarcely  more  active  than  himself.  Now  I  have 
Qo  more  fears,  and  I  shall  keep  upon  my  guard.  But  the  sur^ 
way,  my  dear  Bernard,  is  tp  avoid  all  contest  with  this  odious 
man,  and  to  give  him  as  much  money  as  possible  to  get  rid  of 
him.  The  abb^  is  right ;  he  may  be  formidable*  He  knows 
that  our  relationship  with  him  must  always  prevent  us  from 
4aking  refuge  against  his  persecutions  by  invoking  the  laws; 
aad,  if  he  cannot  do  us  the  serious  injury  he  flatters  himself,  he 
can  at  least  subject  us  to  a  thousand  disgusting  annoyances 
wbieh  I  shrink  from  braving.  Give  him  gold,  and  let  him  de- 
part, but  l^ave  me  no  more,  Bernard,  You  see  you  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  me ;  be  consoled  for  the  evil  you  preteml 
io  have  brought  upon  me." 

I  pressed  her  hand  in  mine,  and  swore  never  to  leave  her, 
4&v^  by  her  order*  until  the  Trappist  had  delivered  the  province 
^  his  presence. 

The  abb^  undertook  the  negotiations  with  ihe  convent.  He 
repaired  to  the  town  on  the  morrow,  and  carried  from  me  to 
fihe  Trappist,  the  express  assurance  that  I  wpuld  throw  him  out 
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of  the  window  if  lie  ever  dared  make  his  appearance  again  at 
the  chateau  of  Sainte- Severe.  I  offered  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  even  liberally  for  his  wants,  on  condition  that  he  retired 
instantly,  either  to  his  monastery,  or  any  other  retreat  he  might 
choose,  whether  secular  or  religious,  but  that  he  should  never 
again  set  foot  in  Berry. 

The  prior  received  the  abb^  with  all  the  evidences  of  a  pro- 
found disdain  and  a  holy  aversion  for  his  heretical  condition ;  far 
from  cajoling  him  as  he  had  attempted  to  cajole  me,  he  told  him 
that  he  wished  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  this  affair ;  that  he 
washed  his  hands  of  it ;  that  he  confined  himself  to  trans- 
mitting proposals  from  one  party  to  the  other ;  giving  an  asylum 
to  brother  Nepomuc^ne,'chiefly  from  motives  of  Christian  charity, 
and  for  the  edification  of  his  monks  by  the  example  of  a  truly 
pious  man.  If  the  prior  might  be  believed,  brother  N^pomu- 
fchne  would  be  the  second*  of  the  name  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  heavenly  militia,  in  virtue  of  the  canons  of  the 
church. 

The  following  day,  the  abb^,  summoned  to  the  convent  by  a 
particular  message,  had  an  interview  with  the  Trappist.  To  his 
great  surprise,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  changed  his  tac- 
tics. He  indignantly  refused  any  kind  of  assistance,  taking 
refuge  behind  his  vow  of  poverty  and  humiliation,  and  empha^ 
tically  blaming  his  dear  host,  the  prior,  for  having  dared  to  pro- 
pose, without  his  consent,  the  exchange  of  eternal  blessings  for 
perishable  goods4  He  refused  to  give  any  further  explanation, 
and  confined  himself  to  ambiguous  and  inflated  replies  : 

"  God  would  inspire  him,"  he  said,  "  and  he  was  awaiting 
the  approaching  f^te  of  the  Virgin,  when  at  the  august  and 
sublime  hour  of  holy  communion,  he  expected  to  hear  the  voice 
of  Jesus  speaking  to  his  heart,  and  dictating  the  conduct  he 
should  observe.*' 

The  abb(;  feared  to  betray  anxiety  by  insisting  upon  piercing 
this  holy  mystery,  and  returned  to  me  with  this  reply,  which 
was  less  calculated  than  any  other  to  re-assure  me. 

*  The  first  being  the  well-known  Bohemian,  Saint  John  Nepomule,  with 
frAase  hiatory  our  readers  are  familiar.— Translator. 
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Still  days  and  weeks  passed  on  without  the  Trappist  giving 
the  least  sign  of  his  intention  whatever  it  might  be.  He  re- 
appeared neither  at  the  chateau  nor  in  its  environs,  and  kept 
himself  so  closely  secluded  at  tlie  Carmelite  convent,  that  few 
people  saw  his  face.  It  soon  became  known  however,  and  the 
prior  took  great  pains  to  spread  the  news,  that  Jean  Mauprat, 
converted  to  the  most  ardent  and  exemplary  piety,  was  resting 
on  his  travels  as  a  penitent  of  La  Trappe,  at  the  convent  of 
the  Carmelites.  Every  morning  some  new  trait  of  virtue  was 
circulated,  some  new  act  of  austerity  on  the  part  of  this  holy 
person.  Idle  devotees,  greedy  of  the  marvellous,  would  insist 
upon  seeiiig  him,  and  carried  him  a  thousand  little  presents 
which  he  obstinately  refused.  Sometimes  he  concealed  himself 
80  effectually,  that  it  was  said,  he  had  departed  for  La  Trappe : 
but,  at  the  moment  when  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had 
got  rid  of  him,  we  learned  that  he  had  just  been  inflicting  upon 
himself,  some  dreadful  mortification,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ; 
or  else  he  had  been  bare-footed,  in  the  most  desert  and  imcul- 
tivated  districts  of  La  Varenne,  accomplishing  his  pilgrimage. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  .  say  that  he  performed  miracles ;  and 
ihat  if  the  prior  was  not  freed  from  his  gout,  it  must  be,  that 
.  from  a  spirit  of  repentance,  he  refused  to  be  cured. 

This  uncertainty  lasted  nearly  two  months. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

These  days,  passed  in  the  closest  intimacy,  were  at  the  same 
iame,  delicious  and  terrible  for  me.  To  see  Edm^e  at  all  hours, 
without  fear  of  being  intrusive,  since  she  herself  called  me  to 
"her  side ;  to  read  to  her,  to  talk  with  her  upon  all  subjects,  to 
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bear  a  part  in  the  tender  cares  she  paid  lier  father,  to  share  every 
moment  of  her  life,  as  though  we  were  absolutely  brother  and 
sister,  was,  without  doubt,  a  great  happiness,  but  it  was  a 
dangerous  one,  and  the  volcano  kindled  once  more  in  my  bosom. 
Certain  confused  words,  certain  troubled  looks,  betrayed  me. 
Edm^e  was  not  blind,  but  she  remained  impenetrable  ;  her 
black,  deep  eye,  fixed  upon  me  as  upon  her  father,  with  the 
solicitude  of  a  preoccupied  spirit,  grew  cold  at  times,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  violence  of  my  passion  was  about  to 
break  forth.  Her  countenance  then  expressed  merely  a 
patient  curiosity,  and  a  steady  determination  to  read  to  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul,  without  even  letting  me  see  the  surface  of  her 
own. 

My  sufferings,  though  lively,  were  dear  to  me  in  these  early 
days ;  I  pleased  myself  in  secret  by  offering  them  to  Edm6e 
as  an  expiation  of  my  past  faults.  I  hoped  she  would  divine 
them,  and  be  satisfied  with  me.  She  saw  them,  yet  said  not  a 
word.  My  uneasiness  increased,  but  some  days  still  passed 
before  I  lost  the  power  of  concealing  it.  I  say  days,  though  to 
any  who  has  loved  a  woman,  and  found  himself  alone  with  her, 
Testrained  by  her  severity,  the  days  might  well  have  been 
counted  for  ages.  What  a  full  yet  devouring  life!  What 
languor  and  agitation,  what  tenderness,  yet  what  anger !  It 
seemed  to  me  that  those  hours  contained  years ;  and  now,  if  I 
did  not  rectify  the  errors  of  my  memory  by  dates,  I  could  easily 
believe  that  those  two  months  filled  the  half  of  my  life. 

I  would  perhaps  wish  to  persuade  myself  of  it  that  I  might 
better  excuse  the  ridiculous  and  culpable  conduct  I  pursued,  in 
defiance  of  the  good  resolutions  I  had  so  recently  formed.  .  My 
relapse  was  so  sudden  and  so  complete,  that  it  would  make  me 
blush  even  now,  if  I  had  not  cruelly  expiated  it,  as  you  will 
soon  see. 

After  a  night  of  anguish,  I  wrote  her  an  ill-considered  letter 
which  was  all  but  the  cause  of  terrible  results  to  me ;  it  was 
conceived  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  following  words : 

"  You  do  not  love  me,  Edm^e,  you  will  never  love  me.  I  know 

it ;  I  ask  nothing  ;  I  hope  nothing  ;  I  would  remain  near  you, 

consecrate  my  life  to  your  service  and  defence.    I  would  do  all 
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in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  you  ;  but  I  suffer,  and,  strive  as  I 
may  to  conceal  this,  you  will  see  it,  and  will  perhaps  attribute 
to  wrong  motives  a  sadness  which  I  cannot  always  heroically 
command.  You  grieved  me  profoundly  yesterday  when  you 
advised  me  to  go  out  a  little  to  amuse  myself.  Amuse  myself  away 
from  you,  Edm^e  !  what  bitter  raillery  !  Do  not  be  cruel,  my 
sweet  sister,  for  then  you  become  my  imperious  betrothed  of  evil 
days. .  . .  and,  spite  of  myself,  I  return  to  the  brigand  whom  you 
detested. .  . .  Ah  !  if  you  knew  how  unhappy  I  am !  There  are 
within  me  two  men  who  combat  each  other  to  the  death  and 
without  ceasing  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brigand  will  succumb ; 
but  he  defends  himself  foot  by  foot,  and  blushes,  because  he 
feels  himself  covered  with  wounds  and  mortally  struck.  If  you 
knew,  Edm^e,  if  you  only  knew,  these  struggles,  these  combats, 
what  tears  of  blood  my  heart  distils,  and  what  furies  often  kindle 
in  that  part  of  my  soul  governed  by  the  rebel  angels !  There 
are  nights  when  I  suffer  till  in  the  delirium  of  my  dreams,  I 
fancy  I  plunge  a  poniard  into  your  heart,  and  that,  by  a  gloomy 
magic,  I  thus  force  you  to  love  me,  as  I  love  you.  When  I 
awake,  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  bewildered,  beside  myself, 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  rise  and  kill  you,  thus  annihilating  the 
cause  of  my  anguish.  If  I  refrain  from  doing  this,  it  is  because 
I  fear  to  love  you  dead  with  as  much  passion  and  tenacity  as 
though  you  were  living.  I  fear  to  be  imbued,  govemedj  ruled 
by  your  ideal  image,  as  I  am  by  your  living  self ;  and  then  too 
there  are  no  means  of  destruction  in  the  hand  of  man  ;  the  being 
whom  he  loves  and  fears  exists  in  him  when  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  upon  the  earth.  It  is  the  soul  of  a  lover  which  serves  as 
the  tomb  of  his  mistress,  and  which  preserves  her  burning  relics 
for  ever,  to  feed  on  without  ever  consuming  them. .  . .  But,  oh, 
heaven  !  in  what  disorder  are  my  ideas  !  See,  Edm^e,  to  what 
a  point  my  mind  is  affected,  and  take  pity  upon  me.  Have 
patience,  permit  me  to  be  sad,  but  never  suspect  my  devotion ; 
I  am  often  mad,  but  I  love  you  ever.  A  word,  a  look  of  yours 
will  always  recall  me  to  a  feeling  of  duty,  and  this  duty  will  be 
sweet  when  you  deign  to  remind  me  of  it. .  . .  As  I  write  to  you, 
Edm^e,  the  heavens  are  charged  with  clouds  darker  and  heavier 
than  lead ;  the  thunder  rolls,  and  in  the  ^as\iet&  oi  \\^\sfis&%^ 
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there  come  floating  around  me  the  dark-boding  spectres  of  pur- 
gatory !  My  soul  is  oppressed  by  the  storm,  my  troubled  spirit 
fluctuates  like  those  uncertain  flashes  which  illuminate  the 
horizon.  It  seems  as  though  my  whole  being  were  about  to  burst 
forth  like  the  tempest.  Ah  !  would  that  I  could  raise  a  voice 
of  like  power  towards  you !  would  that  I  could  give  you 
some  external  manifestation  of  the  agonies  and  torments  that  de- 
vour me !  Often,  when  the  storm  passes  over  the  great  oaks,  you 
say  that  you  love  the  spectacle  of  its  anger  and  their  resistance. 
It  is,  you  say,  the  struggle  of  two  great  powers,  and  you  fancy 
you  hear  in  the  tumult  of  the  air  the  imprecations  of  the  north 
wind,  and  the  sufiering  cries  of  the  ancient  boughs.  Which 
suffers  the  most,  Edmee,  the  tree  which  resists,  or  the  wind 
which  exhausts  itself  in  the  attack  ?  Is  it  not  always  the  wind 
that  yields  and  sinks  ?  and  then  heaven,  as  if  grieved  at  the 
defeat  of  its  eldest  son,  sheds  upon  the  earth  a  torrent  of  tears. 
You  love  these  idle  images,  Edmee  ;  and  whenever  you  contem- 
plate strength  conquered  by  resistance,  you  smile  cruelly,  and 
your  mysterious  look  seems  to  insult  my  misery.  Be  satis- 
fied Edm^e  !  you  have  indeed  cast  me  to  the  ground,  and, 
though  crushed,  I  suffer  still ;  learn  this,  since  .you  would  know 
it,  since  you  are  pitiless  enough  to  question  me  and  to  feign 
compassion  for  me  ;  I  suffer,  and  try  no  longer  to  raise  the  foot 
which  the  haughty  conqueror  has  placed  on  my  fainting  breast." 
The  rest  of  this  letter  which  was  very  long,  very  discursive 
and  absurd  from  beginning  to  end,  was  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  written  to  Edmee, 
though  living  beneath  the  same  roof,  and  never  quitting  her 
but  at  the  hour  of  rest.  My  passion  absorbed  me  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  take  hours  from  my 
sleep  to  write  to  her.  I  never  thought  that  I  had  spoken  suffi- 
ciently of  her,  that  I  had  sufficiently  renewed  the  promise  of  a 
submission  from  which  I  every  moment  deviated ;  but  the  let- 
ter in  question  was  the  boldest  and  the  most  impassioned  of  all. 
Perhaps  it  was  fatally  written  beneath  the  influence  of  the  tem- 
pest which  burst  in  the  heavens,  while,  bending  over  my  table, 
my  forehead  bathed  with  sweat,  my  hand  burning  and  dry,  I 
traced  with  enthusiaam  the  picture  of  my  sufferings.  I  felt  as  though 
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a  great  calm  reigned   within  me,   bordering  upon  despair,  as 
I    threw    myself  upon  my  bed  after  having  descended  to  the 
a  Ion  and  slipped  the    letter  into  the  work-basket  of  Edm^e. 
The  day  broke,  showing  the  horizon  still  loaded  with  the  gloomy 
wings  of  the  storm  as  it  flew  towards  other  regions.     The  trees, 
heavy  with  rain,  were  still  agitated  in  the  fresh  breeze.     Pro- 
foundly sad,  but  blindly  devoted  to  suffering,  I  went  to  sleep 
comforted,  as  though  I  had  accomplished  the  sacrifice  of  my  life 
and  hopes.     Edm^e  apparently  had  not  found  my  letter,  for  she 
made  no  reply  to  it.     She  was  accustomed  to  do  so  verbally,  and 
this  was  for  me  an  opportunity  of  provoking  those  effusions  of 
sisterly  friendship  with  which  I  was  obliged  to  be  content,  and 
which  at  least  poured  a  balm  on  my  wound.     I  ought  to  have 
known  that  this  time  my  letter  must  lead  to  a  decisive  expla- 
nation, or  be  passed  over  in  silence.     I  suspected  the  abb^  of 
having    abstracted  it  and  thrown  it  into   the  fire ;    I  accused 
Edm^e   of  mistrust    and    harshness :    nevertheless  I  held  my 
tongue. 

On  the  morrow  the  weather  had  entirely  changed.     My  uncle 
took  a  drive  in  his  carriage,  and  as  we  went  along  told  us  that 
he  would  not  die  without  undertaking  a  last,  grand  fox  hunt. 
He  had  a  passion  for  this  amusement,  and  his  health  was  so 
much  improved,  as  to  renew  his  old  tastes  for  pleasure  and  exer- 
cise.    A  small  and  very  light  berline,  drawn  by  strong  mules, 
could  get  on  rapidly  in  the  sandy  roads  of  our  woods,  and  he 
had  already  followed  in  it  certain  hunts  on  a  small  scale  that 
we  had  got  up  for  his  amusement.     Since  the  visit  of  the  Trap- 
pist,  the  chevalier  appeared  to  have  returned  to  life.     Gifted 
with  strength  and  obstinacy  like  all  of  his  race,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  were  perishing   from  want  of    excitement,  for  the 
slightest  appeal  to  his  energy  instantly  restored  warmth  to  his 
chilled  blood.     As  he  insisted  greatly  upon  this  projected  hunt, 
£dm6e  undertook  to  arrange  with  me  a  general  battue,  and  to 
bear  an  active  part  in  it.     One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the 
good  old  man  was  to  see  her  on  horseback,  boldly  caracoling 
roimd  his  carriage,  and  offering  him  the  blossoms  which  she 
snatched  from  the  bushes  in  passing.     It  was  decided  that  I 
should  go  on  horseback  as  her  escort)  while  \ke  a\A^&  ^ovi^^^^s^r 
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company  the  chevalier  in  his  berline.  The  van  and  arribre-ban 
of  game-keepers,  foresters,  prickers,  even  the  poachers  of  La 
Varenne,  were  summoned  to  this  family  solemnity.  An  ample 
repast  was  prepared  against  our  return,  with  store  of  goose  pies 
and  wine  of  the  country.  Marcasse,  whom  I  had  made  my 
manager  at  Koche-Mauprat,  and  who  was  well  skilled  in  the 
art  of  fox-hunting,  had  passed  two  whole  days  in  stopping  the 
earths.  Some  young  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  interested 
in  the  battue^  and  capable  of  giving  a  good  opinion  upon  occa- 
sion, graciously  offered  to  be  of  the  party ;  and  finally,  even 
Patience,  spite  of  his  dislike  of  the  destruction  of  innocent  ani- 
mals, consented  to  follow  the  chase  en  amateur.  On  the  day 
appointed,  which  rose  warm  and  serene  over  our  gay  projects 
and  upon  my  inexorable  destiny,  fifty  persons  were  in  the  field 
with  horns,  horses,  and  dogs.  The  day  was  to  end  by  a  slaughter 
of  rabbits,  whose  number  was  excessive,  and  which  it  woidd  be 
easy  to  destroy  en  masse,  by  beating  over  that  part  of  the  wood 
which  should  not  have  been  disturbed  during  the  hunt.  Each 
of  us  then  armed  himself  with  a  carbine,  and  even  my  uncle  took 
one  to  fire  from  his  carriage,  which  he  could  still  do  with  much 
skill. 

During  the  first  two  hours,  Edm^e,  mounted  on  a  pretty  little 
Limousine  mare,  full  of  life,  and  which  she  amused  herself  by 
exciting  and  checking  with  an  enchanting  coquetry  for  the  de- 
light of  her  old  father,  scarcely  left  the  side  of  the  caliche,  from 
which  the  chevalier  smiling,  animated,  and  tender,  lovingly  con- 
templated her.  As  borne  by  the  rotation  of  our  globe,  we  salute, 
at  the  approach  of  night,  the  radiant  orb  which  is  about  to  reign 
in  another  hemisphere,  so  the  old  man  consoled  himself  for  dying, 
in  beholding  the  youth,  strength  and  beauty  of  his  daughter 
surviving  him  in  another  generation. 

When  we  had  got  well  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase,  Edm^e, 
vho  certainly  shared  in  the  warlike  nature  of  her  family,  and 
with  whom  calm  of  soul  did  not  always  restrain  heat  of  blood, 
yielded  to  the  repeated  signs  of  her  father,  whose  greatest  desire 
was  to  see  her  gallop,  and  rode  after  the  hounds  which  were 
already  somewhat  in  advaince. 

''Follow  her,  follow  her !"  cried  thf  chevalier  to  me,  who  had 
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no  sooner  seen  her  set  off,  than  his  paternal  vanity  gave  place  to 
anxiety. 

I  did  not  require  to  be  told  twice,  and  setting  spurs  to  my 
horse,  I  rejoined  Edm^e  in  a  cross  road  which  she  had  taken  the 
sooner  to  come  up  with  the  hunters.  I  trembled  as  I  saw  her 
bend  like  a  reed  beneath  the  branches,  while  her  horse, 
urged  to  its  speed,  carried  her  into  the  thick  of  the  underwood 
with  the  rapidity  of  Kghtning. 

"  Edm^e,  for  the  love  of  God  !"  I  cried,  "  do  not  go  so  fast. 
You  will  kill  yourself." 

"  Let  me  go  on,"  she  answered  gaily,  *'  my  father  has  given  me 
permission.  Leave  me  alone,  I  tell  you  ;  I  will  strike  you  across 
the  fingers  if  you  try  to  stop  my  horse." 

"  Let  me  follow  you  at  least,"  said  I,  pressing  close  to  her ; 
"  your  father  has  commanded  me  to  do  so,  and  I  am  only  here  to 
kill  myself,  if  any  accident  happens  to  you." 

Why  was  I  possessed  with  these  gloomy  forebodings,  I  who 
had  so  often  seen  Edm^e  on  horseback  in  the  woods ;  I  know 
not.  I  was  in  an  extraordinary  state ;  the  heat  of  noon  inflamed 
my  brain,  and  my  nerves  were  singularly  excited.  I  had  had 
no  breakfast,  not  feeling  disposed  to  take  any  before  we  set  off, 
but  I  had  swallowed  several  cups  of  coffee  mixed  with  rum.  I 
experienced  an  insxirmountable  terror ;  then  at  the  end  of  a  few 
moments,  this  fright  gave  way  to  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  love 
and  joy.  The  excitement  of  the  race  became  so  great,  that  I 
fancied  I  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  pursuit  of  Edm^. 
To  see  her  flying  before  me  as  light  as  her  black  steed,  whose  feet 
flew  noiselessly  over  the  moors,  one  would  have  taken  her  for  a 
fairy  appearing  in  this  desert  place  to  trouble  the  reason  of  men 
and  to  lead  them  on  her  track  to  the  depths  of  her  perfidious 
retreat.  I  forgot  the  chase  and  everything  else.  I  saw  but 
Edmfee  ;  a  cloud  passed  before  my  eyes,  and  I  could  distinguish 
her  no  longer ;  but  I  still  pressed  forward,  I  was  in  a  state  of 
dvatih  bewilderment,  when  she  suddenly  stopped. 

*'  What  are  we  doing  ?"  she  said  to  me.  "  I  no  longer  hear  the 
himt,  and  there  is  the  river.  We  h^ve  borne  too  much  to  the 
left." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Edmee,"  I  replied,  without  iaaoiqisi'^^^^st^ 
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was    saying ;     "  one  gallop  more   and   we   shall    be  up  with 
them.'* 

"How  flushed  you  are!"  she  remarked.  "But  how  shall  we 
cross  the  river  ?" 

•'  Since  there  is  a  road,  there  must  be  a  ford,"  I  replied.  "  On ! 
on!' 

I  was  possessed  with  the  rage  for  another  gallop ;  I  had  the 
idea  of  plunging  myself  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wood  with 
her  ;  but  this  idea  was  veiled,  and  when  I  tried  to  look  at  it  clearly, 
I  had  no  longer  any  other  perception  than  of  the  impetuous 
throbbings  of  my  breast  and  temples. 

Edm^e  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  These  woods  are  bewitched ;  I  always  lose  myself  in  them," 
said  she. 

And  doubtless  she  thought  of  the  unhappy  day  when  she  had 
been  carried  far  from  the  chase,  and  conducted  to  Roche-Mau- 
prat,  for  I  too  thought  of  it,  and  the  image  which  it  presented  to 
my  fancy  caused  me  a  kind  of  vertigo.  I  followed  Edm^e  me- 
chanically towards  the  river.  Suddenly  I  saw  her  on  the  other 
side.  I  was  seized  with  fury  at  finding  her  horse  more  active 
and  courageous  than  mine,  which  made  so  much  difficulty  be- 
fore risking  himself  in  the  ford,  a  rather  difficult  one,  that  Edm^e 
once  more  gained  an  advance  upon  me.  I  spurred  my  horse's 
flanks  till  they  were  covered  wijbh  blood ;  and  when  after  having 
been  nearly  thrown  more  than  once,  I  foimd  myself  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  I  darted  in  pursuit  of  Edm^e  with  a  blind  passion. 
I  reached  her,  and  seized  the  bridle  of  her  mare  in  my  hands, 
crying : 

"  Stop,  Edm^e,  I  insist  upon  it !  You  shall  not  go  any  farther." 

At  the  same  time  I  drew  her  reins  so  rudely  that  her  horse 
reared.  She  lost  her  balance,  and,  to  save  herself  from  falling, 
jumped  Kghtly  between  our  two  horses,  at  the  risk  of  being  in- 
jured. I  reached  the  ground  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and 
drove  the  animals  violently  back.  Edm^e's,  which  was  very 
gentle,  stopped  and  began  to  graze.  Mine  kicked  and  disap- 
peared.    All  this  was  the  affair  of  a  moment. 

I  had  received  Edm^e  in  my  arms ;  she  disengaged  herself, 
^ndsaid  to  me  dnly; 
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You  are  very  brutal,  Bernard,  I  detest  yoxir  manner  of  con- 
ducting yourself.     Wliat  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Troubled,  confused,  I  told  her  that  I  thought  her  mare  had 
taken  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and  that  I  feared  she  would  meet 
with  some  accident  in  abandoning  herself  to  the  ardoiu:  of  the 
chase. 

"  And  to  save  me  you  make  me  fall,  at  the  risk  of  killing 
myself,'*  she  replied.     "  That  is  very  obliging,  truly." 

"  Let  me  moimt  you  again,"  I  said  to  her.  And  without  wait- 
ing for  her  permission,  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  raised  her 
from  the  ground. 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  never  mount  thus,"  she  cried 
greatly  irritated.  "  Leave  me  alone,  I  do  not  desire  your  as- 
sistance." 

But  it  was  no  longer  in  my  power  to  obey  her.  I  had  lost  my 
reason ;  my  arms  locked  themselves  around  the  waist  of  Edmde, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  detach  them  ;  my  lips  pressed 
her  bosom  in  spite  of  myself ;  she  turned  pale  with  anger. 

"  How  imfortunate  I  am,*'  said  I,  with  my  eyes  full  of  tears, 
"  always  to  be  offending  you,  always  to  be  hated  the  more  fer- 
vently I  love  you !" 

Edm^e  was  of  an  imperious  and  violent  nature.  Her  charac- 
ter, accustomed  to  struggles,  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  years 
an  inflexible  energy.  She  was  no  longer  the  young  trembling 
girl,  strongly  inspired,  but  more  ingenious  than  bold  in  her  de- 
fence, whom  I  had  pressed  in  my  arms  at  Roche-Mauprat ;  she 
was  a  proud  and  intrepid  woman,  who  would  have  allowed  her. 
self  to  be  strangled  rather  than  permit  an  audacious  hope. 
Moreover,  she  was  a  woman  who  knew  herself  passionately 
loved  and  who  felt  her  power.  She  repulsed  me  then  with 
disdain,  and,  as  I  wildly  followed  her,  lifted  her  whip,  and 
threatened  to  leave  a  mark  of  ignominy  on  my  face  if  I  only 
dared  to  touch  her  stirrup. 

I  fell  on  my  knees  and  implored  her  not  to  leave  me  without 
forgiving  me.  She  w^as  already  on  horseback,  and,  looking 
around  her  to  recover  her  path,  cried : 

*'  It  needed  only  that  I  should  again  see  this  detested  place ! 
See,  ijfonsieur,  see  where  we  are  !" 
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I  looked  round  in  my  turn,  and  saw  that  we  were  on  the 
borders  of  the  wood,  and  close  to  the  shady  level  where  stood 
the  small  tower  of  Gazeau.  At  a  couple  of  paces  from  us, 
through  the  wood  which  had  grown  thick  since  the  departure  of 
Patience,  I  perceived  the  door  of  the  tower  standing  open  like 
a  black  mouth  behind  the  verdant  foliage. 

I  was  seized  with  a  fresh  dizziness,  and  there  was  within 
me  a  terrible  struggle  between  two  instincts.  Who  shall  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  which  take  place  in  the  brain  of  man, 
when  his  soul  is  at  war  with  his  senses,  and  when  one  por- 
tion of  his  being  seeks  to  stifle  another  ?  In  an  organization 
like  mine,  this  struggle  cannot  but  be  frightful,  as  you  may  well 
believe ;  do  not  imagine  that  the  will  plays  a  secondary  part 
in  impetuous  natures ;  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  tell  a  man  ex- 
hausted with  such  combats :  "  You  ought  to  have  conquered 
yourself." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

How  shall  I  explain  to  you  what  passed  within  me  at  the  un- 
expected sight  of  the  tower  of  Gazeau?  I  had  seen  it  only 
twice  before  in  my  life ;  twice  it  had  been  the  witness  of  the 
most  sad  and  afflicting  scenes,  and  yet  these  scenes  were  as 
nothing  to  that  wliich  was  destined  to  be  exhibited  at  this 
third  meeting  ;  ,there  are  spots  which  are  accursed  ! 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  still  saw,  upon  this  half  broken  door, 
the  blood  of  the  two  Mauprats  which  had  been  there  shed. 
Their  criminal  and  tragic  destmy  made  me  blush  for  the  instincts 
of  violence  I  felt  within  myself.  I  had  a  horror  of  what  I  ex- 
perienced, and  understood  now  why  Edm^e  did  not  love  me. 
But^  as  if  there  were  elements  of  sympathetic  fatality  in  this  un- 
happy blood,  I  felt  the  unruly  strength  of  my  passions  grow 
in  pTopoTtion  to  the  effort  of  my  will  to   conquer   them.      I 
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Lad  overcome  all  other  intemperances ;  scarcely  any  trace  of 
them  remained  within  me.  I  was  sober ;  I  was,  if  not  gentle 
and  patient,  at  least  affectionate  and  reasonable ;  I  iinderstood 
to  their  utmost  extent,  the  laws  of  honour,  and  the  respect  due 
to  the  dignity  of  others  ;  but  love  was  the  most  redoubtable  of 
my  enemies,  for  it  attached  itself  to  all  I  had  acquired  of  morality 
and  delicacy ;  it  was  the  link  between 'the  old  and  new  man;  the 
indissoluble  link,  whose  connection  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
trace. 

Standing  before  Edmee,  who  was  about  to  leave  me  alone 
and  on  foot,  furious  at  seeing  her  escape  me  for  the  last  time,  for 
after  the  offence  I  had  just  committed,  never,  without  doubt, 
would  she  brave  the  danger  of  being  again  alone  with  me,  I 
looked  at  her  in  a  frightful  manner.  I  was  pale,  my  hands  were 
clenched  ;  I  had  only  to  will  it,  and  the  weakest  of  my  embraces 
would  have  snatched  her  from  her  horse,  and  delivered  her  to 
my  desires.  A  momentary  abandonment  to  my  ferocious  in- 
stincts, and  by  the  possession  of  an  instant  I  might  have  allayed 
the  fire  which  had  devoured  me  for  seven  long  years  !  Edm^e 
never  knew  in  what  peril  her  honour  was  placed  at  that  moment 
of  agony^ ;  I  preserve  for  it  an  eternal  remorse  ;  but  God  alone 
can  be  my  judge,  for  I  triumphed,  and  this  evil  thought  was  the 
last  of  my  life.  To  this  thought  moreover  is  confined  all  my 
crime  ;  the  rest  was  the  work  of  fate.' 

Seized  with  terror,  I  suddenly  turned  my  back,  and  wringing 
my  hands  with  despair,  fled  by  the  path  which  had  led  me  thither, 
without  knowing  where  I  went,  but  understanding  that  I  must 
fly  from  these  dangerous  temptations.  The  day  was  burning,  the 
odour  of  the  woods  intoxicated  me ;  their  appearance  renewed 
in  me  the  feelings  of  my  savage  life  ;  I  must  fly  or  yield.  Ed- 
m^e  had  ordered  me  with  an  imperious  gesture,  to  depart  from 
her  presence.  The  idea  of  any  other  danger  than  that  which 
she  ran  from  me,  could  not,  at  such  a  moment  present  itself  to 
my  thoughts  or  hers ;  I  plunged  into  the  wood.  I  had  not 
gone  thirty  paces  when  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gim  in  the  quar- 
ter where  I  had  left  Edm^e.  I  stopped  frozen  with  terror  with- 
out knowing  why,  for  in  the  midst  of  a  hunt  a  gim-shot  was 
not  singular ;  but  my  soul  was  so  gloomy  tW\>  uq^Oei^^  ^^>d^\ 
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seem  indifferent  to  it.  I  was  about  to  turn  on  my  steps  and 
rejoin  Edmee,  at  the  risk  of  offending  her  still  more,  when  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  himian  groan  in  the  quarter  where  stood  the 
tower  of  Gazeau.  I  rushed  forward  and  fell  upon  my  knees, 
overcome  with  emotion.  It  took  me  some  moments  to  recover 
my  weakness;  my  brain  was  fall  of  lamentable  images  and 
noises,  I  could  no  longer  distinguish  illusion  ^m  reality;  in 
open  daylight  I  groped  my  way  among  the  trees.  Suddenly  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  abb^  ;  he  was  uneasy,  and 
was  seeking  Edmee.  The  chevalier  having  placed  himself  in  his 
carriage  on  the  path  the  hunters  miyst  necessarily  cross,  and  not 
having  foimd  his  daughter  among  them,  had  been  seized  with 
fear.  The  abbe  had  thrown  himself  into  the  wood  in  haste,  and 
quickly  finding  the  traces  of  our  horses,  had  come  to  ascertain 
what  could  have  happened  to  us.  He  also  had  heard  the  gun- 
shot, but  without  any  alarm.  As  he  saw  me  pale,  with  my  hair 
disordered,  and  a  bewildered  air,  without  any  horse  and  without 
a  gim,  (I  had  let  mine  fall  at  the  spot  where  I  had  almost  fainted, 
and  never  thought  of  picking  it  up  again,)  he  was  as  terrified  as 
I,  and  without  knowing,  any  more  than  myself,  why.  "  Edm^e," 
he  said  to  me,  "  where  is  Edmee  ?"  I  answered  by  incoherent 
words.  He  was  so  alarmed  to  see  me  thus,  that  he  accused 
me  in  his  thoughts  of  some  crime,  as  he  afterwards  avowed  to 
me. 

"Unhappy  boy!"  he  said  to  me,  shaking  me  forcibly  by  the 
arm  to  recall  me  to  myself,  "  have  prudence,  be  calm,  I  entreat 
you!....*' 

I  did  not  understand  him,  but  I  led  him  towards  the  fatal 
spot.  Oh,  never  to .  be  forgotten  spectacle  !  Edm^e  |was 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  stiff  and  bathed  in  her  blood.  Her 
mare  was  grazing  a  few  steps  from  her.  Patience  was  standing 
over  her,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  face  livid,  and 
his  heart  so  full,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  reply  to  the  abb(;, 
who  questioned  him  with  cries  and  tears.  As  for  me,  I  had  no 
comprehension  of  what  was  passing.  I  think  that  my  brain, 
already  troubled  by  preceding  emotions,  became  entirely  para- 
lyzed.    I  seated  myself  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  Edmfee, 
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tirliose  chest  had  been  struck  by  two  balls.     I  looked  at  her 
closed  eyes,  in  a  state  of  absolute  stupidity. 

*'  Take  away  that  wretch  !'*  said  Patience  to  the  abb^,  looking 
at  me  with  contempt ;  "  the  perverse  of  soul  cannot  amend 
themselves." 

"  Edm^e !  Edmee  !'*  cried  the  abb6,  throwing  himself  upon 
the  grass,  and  trjdng  to  staunch  the  blood  with  his  handker- 
chief. ^ 

"  Dead  !  dead !"  said  Patience,  "  and  here  is  the  murderer  f 
She  said  so  as  she  rendered  up  her  innocent  soul  to  God,  and 
Patience  will  avenge  her  !  #It  is  very  hard ;  but  so  it  shall  be ! 
....  God  has  willed  it,  since  I  was  here  to  hear  the  truth.'* 

"  It  is  horrible !  horrible  !"  cried  the  abb4. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  this  last  syllable,  and  I  smiled  with  a 
bewildered  air  as  I  repeated  it  like  an  echo. 

The  hunters  arrived.  Edm4e  was  carried  away.  I  think  I 
saw  her  father  standing  and  walking.  I  could  not  indeed  affirm 
that  this  was  not  a  lying  vision,  (for  I  was  conscious  of  nothing, 
and  these  frightful  moments  have  left  in  me  but  vague  remem- 
brances, similar  to  those  of  a  dream,)  i£|I  had  not  been  subse- 
quently assured  that  the  chevalier  left  his  caliche  without  the 
aid  of  any  one,  and  walked  and  acted  with  as  much  strength 
and  presence  of  mind  as  a  young  man.  On  the  morrow  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  complete  imbecility  and  unconsciousness ;  and 
never  rose  again  from  his  arm-chair. 

What  took  place  then  with  regard  to  me,  I  know  not. 
When  I  recovered  my  reason,  I  perceived  that  I  was  in  another 
part  of  the  forest  near  a  small  waterfall,  whose  murmurs  I 
listened  to  mechanically  with  a  sort  of  enjoyment.  Blaireau 
was  sleeping  at  my  feet,  and  his  master,  leaning  against  a  tree, 
was  looking  at  me  attentively.  The  setting  sun  shed  flakes  of 
Ted  gold  over  the  trunks  of  the  young  ash- trees;  the  wild 
-flowers  appeared  to  smile  at  me ;  the  birds  sung  melodiously. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  days  of  the  year. 

"  What  a  magnificent  evening  !"  said  I  to  Marcasse.  "  This 
«pot  is  as  beautifid  as  an  American  forest.  Well!  my  old  friend 
what  are  you  doing  there  ?  You  should  have  waked  me  sooner; 
I  have  had  frightful  dre&ma.^* 
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Marcasse  kneeled  down  by  my  side ;  two  rivulets  of  tears 
trickled  down  his  dry  and  sallow  cheeks.  There  was  upon  his 
face,  usually  so  imperturbable,  an  ineffable  expression  of  pity, 
grief  and  affection. 

"  Poor  master  !"  said  he ;  "  delirium,  an  illness  of  the  brain, 
nothing  more.  Great  misfortune  ;  but  fidelity  cannot  cure  you. 
Eternally  with  you,  though  I  should  die  for  you." 

His  tears  and  his  words  filled  me  with  sadness  ;  but  it  wa* 
the  result  of  an  instinctive  S3rmpathy  aided  by  physical  weak- 
ness, for  I  remembered  nothing.  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms 
weeping  like  him,  and  he  held  me^  pressed  to  his  breast  with 
an  effusion  of  tenderness  truly  paternal.  I  felt  that  some  fright- 
ful misfortune  pressed  upon  me  ;  but  I  feared  to  know  in  what 
it  consisted ;  and  for  nothing  in  the  world  would  I  have  en- 
quired into  it. 

He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  across  the  forest.  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  conducted  like  a  child,  until  I  was  seized 
with  a  fresh  attack,  and  he  was  obliged  to  let  me  rest  again  for 
half  an  hour.  At  last  he  helped  me  to  rise,  and  succeeded  in 
leading  me  to  Roche-Mauprat,  where  we  arrived  very  late,  I 
know  not  what  I  went  through  in  the  night.  Marcasse  told  me 
that  I  had  been  a  prey  to  a  frightful  delirium.  He  took  it  upon 
himself  to  send  for  a  neighbouring  barber,  who  bled  me  in  the 
morning,  and  some  moments  after  I  recovered  my  senses. 

But  what  a  terrible  service  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  per- 
formed. Dead !  dead !  dead  I  was  the  only  word  I  cauld  articu- 
late. I  did  nothing  but  sigh  and  turn  in  my  bed.  I  desired  to 
go  out  and  hasten  to  Sainte-Sev^re.  My  poor  sergeant  threw 
himself  at  my  feet  and  placed  himself  across  the  door  of  my 
room  to  prevent  my  leaving  it.  He  told  me  then  to  detain  me, 
things  of  which  I  imderstood  nothing,  and  I  yielded  to  the  as- 
cendancy of  his  tenderness,  and  to  njy  own  exhaustion,  without 
being  able  to  account  for  his  conduct.  In  one  of  these  struggles, 
the  woiuid  upon  my  arm  burst  out  bleeding  afresh,  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  bed  without  Marcasse  perceiving  it.  By  degrees 
I  fell  into  a  pfofoimd  fednting  fit,  and  was  almost  dead,  when 
seeing  my  lips  blue  and  my  cheeks  livid,  he  thought  of  raising 
the  clotbeB  and  found  me  bathed  in  a  sea  of  blood. 
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This  was  in  fact  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  could  have 
happened.  I  remained  several  days  plimged  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion which  differed  but  little  from  sleep;  and  thanks  to 
which,  understanding  nothing,  I  did  not  suffer.  One  morning, 
having  succeeded  in  making  me  take  some  food,  and  seeing  that 
with  strength,  my  grief  and  inquietude  were  returning,  Mar- 
cassse  annoimced  to  me  with  an  artless  and  tender  joy  that 
Edm^e  was  not  dead,  and  that  they  did  not  despair  of  saving 
her  life.  This  news  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to  me,  for  I  had 
continued  to  think  that  this  frightful  adventure  was  the  work 
of  my  own  delirium.  I  began  crying  and  wringing  my  hands 
in  a  violent  manner.  Marcasse,  kneeling  by  my  bed,  implored 
me  to  be  calm,  and  repeated  to  me  twenty  times  over  these 
words  which  seemed  to  me  like  words  without  meaning  as  one 
hears  them  in  dreams  : 

"  You  did  not  do  it  on  purpose ;  I  know  it  well.  No,  you 
did  not  do  it  on  purpose.  It  was  a  misfortune  ;  the  gim  went  off 
in  your  hand  by  accident." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  I  cried  impatiently ;  "  what  gun  ? 
what  accident  ?  what  has  it  to  do  with  me  ?*' 

"  Do  you  not  know  how  she  has  been  struck,  master  ?" 

I  pressed  my  hands  to  my  head  as  though  to  recall  the 
energy  of  life,  and,  not  being  able  to  explain  the  mysterious 
event  which  had  broken  all  its  springs,  I  thought  myself  mad 
and  remained  silent,  bewildered,  and  fearing  to  drop  a  word 
which  might  confirm  the  loss  of  my  faculties. 

At  last,  and  by  degrees,  my  recollection  returned ;  I  asked 
for  wine  to  strengthen  me,  and  scarcely  had  I  tasted  a  few  drops 
when  all  the  scenes  of  that  fatal  day  imrolled  themselves  as  by 
magic  before  me.  I  even  remembered  the  words  which  I  had 
heard  Patience  utter  immediately  after  the  event.  They  were  as 
though  engraved  on  that  portion  of  the  memory  which  preserves 
the  sounds  of  words,  even  when  the  faculty  that  penetrates  their 
sense  lies  dormant.  For  a  moment  more  I  was  still  uncertain  ; 
I  asked  myself  if  it  were  possible  that  my  gim  had  gone  off  in 
my  hands  as  I  quitted  Edm^e.  I  remembered  clearly  that  I  had 
discharged  it  an  hour  before  at  a  lapwing  whose  plumage  Edm^e 
bad  desired  to  see  nearer;  and  moreover,  wlientYie  ^axi^Q>\.^\^0^ 
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had  wounded  her  was  heard,  my  gun  was  in  my  hand,  and  I  did 
not  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  till  a  few  moments  after ;  it  could 
not  then  be  this  weapon  which  had  exploded  in  falling.  Besides, 
I  was  much  too  far  from  Edm^e  at  the  time,  even  supposing  an 
extraordinary  fatality,  for  the  shot  to  have  reached  her.  And 
lastly,  through  the  whole  day  I  had  not  had  a  single  ball  about 
me,  and  it  was  impossible  that  my  gim  should  have  been  loaded 
without  my  knowledge,  as  it  had  not  left  my  shoulder  belt  since 
I  had  killed  the  lapwing. 

Quite  convinced  then  that  I  was  not  the  cause  of  this  fatal 
accident,  it  remained  for  me  to  find  an  explanation  for  the 
dreadful  catastrophe.  I  was  less  amazed  at  it  than  others 
seemed  to  be ;  I  thought  that  some  unskilful  marksman  had, 
through  the  trees,  taken  Edmfee's  horse  for  a  wild  animal,  and  I 
never  dreamed  of  accusing  any  one  of  a  voluntary  assassination ; 
only  I  understood  that  I  myself  was  accused.  I  forced  the  truth 
from  Marcasse.  He  told  me  that  the  chevalier  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  hunting  party  had  attributed  this  misfortune  to  an  accident, 
to  a  weapon,  which  to  my  overwhelming  despair,  had  exploded 
as  my  horse  threw  me  to  the  groimd ;  for  they  thought  that  I 
had  met  with  a  fall.  This  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opinion 
which  every  one  expressed.  In  the  few  words  which  Edm^e 
could  pronounce,  she  replied  affirmatively  to  these  surmises.  One 
person  only  accused  me,  and  this  was  Patience  ;  but  he  accused 
me  in  secret,  and  under  seal  of  an  oath  to  his  two  friends^  Mar- 
casse and  the  abbfe  Aubert. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,"  added  Marcasse,  "  that  the  abbfe  pre- 
serves an  absolute  silence  upon  the  subject,  and  refuses  to  believe 
you  culpable.     As  for  me,  I  can  swear  to  you  that  never. , . .  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  hold  your  tongue,"  I  exclaimed,  "  do  not 
even  tell  me  that,  for  it  supposes  that  some  one  in  the  world  can 
believe  it.  But  Edm4e  said  some  strange  thing  to  Patience,  at 
the  moment  of  her  death  ;  for  she  is  dead,  it  is  in  vain  you  try 
to  deceive  me ;  she  is  dead,  and  I  shall  see  her  no  more !" 

"  She  is  not  dead !"  cried  Marcasse.     And  he  swore  it  to  me 

with  oaths  which  convinced  me  ;  for  I  knew  he  would  have  tried 

in  vain  to  lie  ;  his  whole  being  would  have  risen  in  revolt  against 

Jiis  charitable  intention.     As  for  the  words  of  Edm^e,  he  frankly 
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refused  to  repeat  them,  and  I  understood  by  that,  that  they  were 
overwhelming.  Then  I  sprung  from  my  bed,  and  inexorably 
repelled  Marcasse  who  would  have  detained  me.  I  made  them 
throw  a  horsecloth  over  the  farmer's  horse,  and  departed  at  full 
gallop.  I  looked  like  a  spectre  when  I  arrived  at  the  chateau. 
I  dragged  myself  to  the  salon  without  meeting  any  one  but 
Sainte- Jean,  who  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  disappeared  with- 
out repljring  to  my  questions. 

The  salon  was  empty.  The  work  frame  of  Edm€e,  covered 
with  the  green  cloth  which  her  hand  might  perhaps  never  again 
raise,  produced  upon  me  the  effect  of  a  coffin  beneath  a  pall. 
The  large  arm-chair  of  my  uncle  was  no  longer  in  the  chimney- 
comer  ;  my  portrait,  which  I  had  had  taken  at  Philadelphia,  and 
which  I  had  sent  home  during  the  American  war,  had  been  re* 
moved  from  the  wall.  Such  were  the  indications  of  death  and 
malediction  that  awaited  me. 

I  quitted  this  apartment  in  haste,  and  mounted  the  staircase 
with  that  boldness  which  innocence  gives,  but  with  despair  in 
my  soul.  I  went  straight  to  Edmee's  chamber,  and  turned  the 
lock  directly  I  had  knocked.  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  came  to 
meet  me,  screamed  aloud,  and  took  flight,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  as  though  she  had  seen  a  wild  beast.  Who  could  have 
given  rise  to  these  frightful  suspicions  concerning  me  ?  Had 
the  abb6  been  disloyal  enough  to  do  so  ?  I  learned  afterwards 
that  Edmee,  though  firm  and  generous  in  her  lucid  intervals,  had 
accused  me  aloud  in  her  delirium. 

I  approached  her  bed,  and,  a  prey  myself  to  delirium,  without 
thinking*  that  my  unexpected  appearance  might  be  her  death- 
stroke,  I  drew  back  the  curtains  with  an  eager  hand,  and  looked 
at  Edm^e.  Never  had  I  seen  a  beauty  more  surpassing.  Her 
large  black  eyes  had  grown  half  as  big  again  and  shone  with  an 
extraordinary  lustre,  though  without  expression,  like  diamonds. 
Her  cheeks  thin  and  colourless,  her  lips  as  white  as  her  cheeks, 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  marble  head.  She 
looked  at  me  fixedly,  with  as  little  emotion  as  if  she  had  been 
looking  at  a  picture  or  a  statue,  and,  turning  her  face  slightly 
towards  the  wall,  said  with  a  mysterious  smile :  ^^  It  is  the  flower 
fiiey  call  Edmea  st/lvestris,* 
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I  fell  on  my  knees,  I  took  her  hand,  I  covered  it  with  kisses, 
I  burst  into  sobs ;  she  noticed  nothing.  Her  immoveable  and 
icy  hand  rested  in  mine  like  a  piece  of  alabaster. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

The  abb^  entered  and  saluted  me  in  a  cold  and  gloomy  man- 
ner ;  then  he  made  me  a  sign,  and  taking  me  from  the  bed : 
*'  You  are  a  mad  man,"  he  said  to  me.  "  Return  to  your  own 
home  ;  be  prudent  enough  not  to  come  here  ;  this  is  all  which 
there  remains  for  you  to  do." 

"  And  since  when,"  cried  I  transported  with,  fury,  "  have  you 
the  right  to  drive  me  from  the  bosom  of  my  family  ?" 

"  Alas !  you  have  no  longer  any  family,"  he  replied  with  an 
accent  of  grief  which  disarmed  me.  "  Of  a  father  and  a  daughter 
there  remain  but  two  phantoms,  whose  moral  life  is  extinguished 
and  whose  physical  life  will  quickly  follow.  Respect  the  last 
moments  of  those  who  loved  you." 

"  And  how  can  I  show  them  my  respect  and  my  grief,  by 
abandoning  them  ?"  I  replied,  overwhelmed. 

"  Upon  that  subject,"  said  the  abb^,  "  I  ought  not  to  say  any 
thing,  and  I  will  not,  for  you  know  that  your  presence  here  is 
temerity  and  profanation.  When  they  shall  be  no  more,  (and  this 
time  will  soon  arrive,)  if  you  have  any  claims  upon  this  house, 
you  can  return,  and  you  will  certainly  not  find  me  here  to  contest 
or  confirm  them.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  do  not  know  of  these 
rights,  I  think  I  may  take  it  upon  myself  to  require  that  these 
two  holy  death-beds  shall  be  respected  to  the  end." 

"  Unfortunate  creature  !"  I  replied  ;  "  I  know  not  what  pre- 
vents me  from  tearing  you  in  pieces !  What  abominable  fancy 
makes  you  thrust  the  dagger  into  my  bosom  twenty  times  over  ? 
Do  jou  fear  that  I  shall  survive  my  misfortune  ?  Know  you 
not  that  three  biers  will  issue  from  this  ho\ise  at  once  ?    Do 
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you  think  that  I  have  come  hither  to  seek  any  thing  else  than 
a  last  look  and  a  last  benediction  ?" 

"  Say  a  last  pardon,'^  replied  the  abbe,  in  a  sinister  voice,  and 
with  a  gesture  of  inexorable  condemnation. 

"  I  tell  you,  you  are  mad !"  I  cried,  "  and  that  if  you  were 
not  a  priest,  I  would  annihilate  you  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  speak  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  fear  you,  monsieur,"  he  replied ;  "  to  take  away 
my  life  would  be  to  render  me  a  great  service  ;  but  I  am  sorry 
that  you  should  confirm  by  your  threats  and  violence  the  sus- 
picions which  rest  upon  your  head.  If  I  saw  you  touched 
with  repentance,  I  would  weep  with  you ;  but  your  assurance 
fills  me  with  horror.  Until  now  I  have  only  seen  in  you  a 
furious  madman  ;  now  I  think  I  see  a  villain.     Retire." 

I  fell  upon  a  chair,  suffocated  with  rage  and  grief.  For  a 
moment  I  hoped  I  was  going  to  die.  Edm^e  expiring  by  my 
side,  and  before  me  a  judge  filled  with  such  a  conviction,  that 
timid  and  gentle  as  he  was  by  nature,  he  had  become  rude  and 
implacable !  The  loss  of  those  I  loved  led  me  to  desire  death ; 
but  the  horrible  accusation  which  weighed  upon  me  aroused  my 
energy.  I  could  not  believe  that  such  a  charge  would  stand  for 
one  moment  before  the  voice  of  truth.  I  imagined  that  a  look 
and  a  word  from  me  would  suffice  to  make  it  fall  to  the  groimd ; 
but  I  felt  so  bewildered,  so  deeply  wounded,  that  this  means  of 
defence  was  become  impossible ;  and  the  more  the  opprobrium 
of  suspicion  fell  upon  me,  the  more  I  imderstood  how  difficult 
it  is  to  defend  oneself  with  success,  when  one's  only  support  is 
the  pride  of  injured  innocence. 

I  remained  overwhelmed  without  being  able  to  offer  a  word. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  leaden  weight  pressed  upon  my  head. 
The  door  re-opened,  and  Mademoiselle  Leblanc,  approaching  me  , 
with  a  formal  air  and  looks  full  of  hatred,  announced  that  some 
one  was  waiting  to  speak  with  me  upon  the  stair-case.  I  went 
out  mechanically  and  foimd  Patience  expecting  me ;  his  arms 
crossed  in  his  most  austere  attitude,  and  with  an  expression  upon 
his  face  which  would  have  commanded  fear  and  respect  if  I  had 
been  guilty. 

**  Monsieur  de  Mauprat,"  said  he, "  it  is  neceasar^  ^^.\.\  ^^'^oS^ 
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have  a  private  conversation  with  you ;  will  you  follow  me  to  my 
house  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  will,'*  I  replied ;  "  I  will  go  through  any  humilia- 
tion, provided  that  I  may  know  what  is  wanted  of  me,  and  why 
every  one  takes  pleasure  in  outraging  the  most  miserable  of 
men.  Go  on.  Patience,  and  make  haste,  I  am  anxious  to  return 
hither." 

Patience  walked  before  me  with  an  imperturbable  air,  and 
when  we  had  arrived  at  his  cottage,  we  saw  my  poor  sergeant  also 
coming  thither  in  haste.  Finding  no  horse  on  which  to  follow 
me,  and  fearing  to  leave  me  alone,  he  had  come  on  foot,  and 
with  such  speed  that  he  was  bathed  in  perspiration.  Never- 
theless, he  ran  with  vivacity  from  the  seat  upon  which  he  had 
thrown  himself  imder  the  shadow  of  the  vine,  and  came  to  meet 
us. 

"  Patience !"  he  cried  in  a  dramatic  tone  which  would  have 
made  me  smile  if  a  gleam  of  gaiety  could  have  come  across  me 
at  such  a  time. ..."  Old  fool !. . . .  Calumniator  at  your  age  !. , . . 
Fie  !  Monsieur. .  . .  spoilt  by  fortune. . . .  you  are. .  . .  yes." 

Patience  always  imperturbable,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said  to  his  friend  : 

"  Marcasse,  you  know  not  what  you  say.  Go  and  rest  your- 
self at  the  other  end  of  the  orchard.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  here,  and  I  can  only  speak  to  your  master.  Go,  I  insist  upon 
it,"  added  he,  pushing  him  with  his  hand  with  an  authority  to 
which  the  sergeant,  though  proud  and  fiery,  yielded  by  instinct 
and  habit. 

When  we  were  alone,  Patience  entered  upon  the  subject,  and 
proceeded  to  an  examination  which  I  resolved  to  submit  to,  that 
I  might  the  more  •  quickly  obtain  enlightenment  on  what  was 
going  on  around  me. 

**  Will  you  be  so  good,  monsieur,"  he  said  to  me,  '*  as  to  tell 
me  what  you  intend  doing  now  ?" 

"  I  intend  to  remain  with  my  family,"  I  replied,  "  so  long  as 
I  have  a  family ;  when  I  shall  have  none,  what  I  do  can  interest 


no  one." 


tt 


But,  monsieur,'*  returned  Patience,  "  if  you  are  told  that 
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you  cannot  remain  with  your  family  without  carrying  death  to 
one  or  the  other  of  its  members,  will  you  persist  in  remaining  ?" 

"  If  I  were  sure  that  it  was  thus,**  I  replied,/'  I  would  not 
shew  myself  before  them ;  I  would  wait,  at  the  threshold  of 
their  door,  for  the  last  day  of  their  life,  or  for  that  of  their 
recovery,  to  claim  a  tenderness  which  I  have  not  ceased  to  de- 
serve.** 

"  Ah !  are  you  there  ?**  said  Patience  with  a  smile  of  con. 
tempt.  "  I  should  not  have  thought  it.  For  the  rest,  I  am  very 
glad,  it  makes  all  clearer.** 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  I  cried,  "  Speak,  wretch !  explain 
yourself.** 

"  You  are  the  only  wretch  here,**  replied  he,  coolly  seating 
himself  upon  his  one  joint  stool,  while  I  remained  standing  be- 
fore him. 

1  was  desirous  that  he  should  be  explicit  at  all  costs.  I  re- 
strained myself  therefore,  and  had  even  the  humility  to  say  that 
I  would  listen  to  good  advice,  if  he  would  consent  to  repeat  to 
me  the  words  which  Edm^e  had  pronounced  immediately  after 
the  event,  and  those  which  she  had  spoken  more  recently  in  her 
hours  of  fever. 

"  No, certainly,**  replied  Patience  obdurately  ;  "you  are  not 
worthy  of  hearing  a  word  from  that  mouth,  and  it  is  not  I  who 
will  repeat  them  to  you.  Why  do  you  want  to  know  them  ?  Do 
you  hope  henceforth  to  hide  anything  from 'men?  God  has  seen 
you,  there  are  no  secrets  from  him.  Go,  remain  at  Roche-Mau* 
prat,  keep  yourself  quiet,  and,  when  your  uncle  shall  be  dead, 
ftnd  your  affairs  arranged,  leave  the  country.  If  you  will  take 
my  advice  you  will  leave  it  at  once.  I  will  not  cause  you  to  be 
pursued,  at  least  if  you  do  not  force  me  to  do  so  by  your  cour 
duct.  But  there  are  others  who  have,  if  not  the  certainty,  at 
least  the  suspicion  of  the  truth.  Before  two  days  are  over,  a 
word  dropped  by  chance  in  public,  the  indiscretion  of  a  servant, 
may  arouse  the  attention  of  justice,  and  then  there  is  but  one 
step  to  the  scaffold,  when  one  is  guilty.  I  do  not  hate  you,  I 
have  even  had  much  friendship  for  you ;  take  then  this  good  ad- 
vice wych  you  say  you  come  disposed  to  receive.  Go,  or  keep 
yourself  concealed  and  ready  to  fly.     \  donQX  4ft«fl^^  1^?3*  ^^"^^^ 
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£dm^  would  not  desire  it   either. . . .  there. ...  do  you  hear 
me?" 

"  You  are  mad  to  believe  that  I  should  listen  to  such  advice. 
I  hide  myself!  I  fly  like  a  culprit!  you  do  not  believe  it!  Go, 
go,  I  defy  you  all.  I  know  not  what  hatred,  what  fury  devours 
you,  that  you  league  against  me  ;  I  know  not  why  you  would 
prevent  me  from  seeing  my  uncle  and  cousin ;  but  I  despise  your 
absurd  dreams.  My  place  is  here ;  I  will  not  withdraw  from  it 
but  upon  the  formal  order  of  my  cousin  or  my  imcle ;  and  still 
more,  I  must  hear  this  order  from  their  own  mouths,  for  I  will 
not  have  it  transmitted  to  me  through  any  stranger.  Thus, 
thanks  for  your  wisdom.  Monsieur  Patience,  but  my  own  will 
suffice  me  here.     Good  day  to  you." 

I  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room  when  he  threw  himself  in 
my  way,  and  for  a  moment  I  saw  he  was  disposed  to  employ 
force  to  detain  me.  Spite  of  his  advanced  age,  spite  of  my  tall 
stature  and  athletic  strength,  he  was  still  capable  of  sustaining 
a  struggle  of  this  kind,  perhaps  with  success.  Small,  short  and 
somewhat  stooping  but  broad  and  muscular,  his  form  was  that 
of  a  Hercules. 

He  checked  himself  however  at  the  instant  he  had  raised  his 
hand  against  me,  and,  seized  with  one  of  those  fits  of  lively  sen- 
sibility to  which  he  was  subject  in  his  roughest  moments  : 

"  Unhappy  creature  !'*  he  cried,  "  you  whom  I  have  loved  as  my 
child,  for  I  looked  upon  you  as  Edm^e's  brother,  do  not  hasten 
to  your  destruction.  I  implore  you  in  the  name  of  her  whom 
you  have  assassinated,  and  whom  you  still  love,  I  know,  but  whom 
you  can  never  see  again.  Listen  to  me  !  but  yesterday  your 
family  was  a  beautiful  vessel  of  which  you  held  the  rudder ; 
to  day  it  is  agroimd  with  neither  sail  nor  pilotj  the  cabin  boys 
must  work  the  vessel,  as  says  friend  Marcasse.  Well !  poor 
shipwrecked  one  do  not  persist  in  drowning  yourself;  I  hold  out 
a  rope  to  you,  take  it ;  a  day  more,  and  it  may  be  too  late.  Re- 
member that  if  justice  gets  hold  of  you,  those  who  try  to  day  to 
save  you,  will  be  obliged  to-morrow  to  accuse  and  condemn  you. 
Do  not  force  me  to  do  that,  the  very  thought  of  which  draws 
tears  from  my  eyes.  Bernard,  you  have  been  loved,  my  child, 
Jive  to-day  upon  the  thought  of  the  past." 
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I  melted  into  tears,  and  the  sergeant,  who  entered  at  this  mo- 
ment wept  also,  and  implored  me  to  return  to  Koche-Mauprat. 
But  I  quickly  recovered,  and,  repulsing  them,  said :  "  I  know 
you  are  both  excellent  men ;  you  are  generous,  and  you  love  me 
well ;  since,  believing  me  sullied  with  a  frightful  crime,  you  yet 
think  of  saving  me.  But  assure  yourselves,  my  friends,  I  am 
innocent  of  this  crime  ;  and  I  desire,  on  the  contrary,  that  ex- 
planations may  be  sought  which  will  absolve  me,  be  certain.  I 
owe  it  to  my  family  to  live  till  my  honour  shall  be  re-established. 
Then,  if  I  am  doomed  to  see  my  cousin  perish,  as  I  have  none  but 
herself  to  love  on  the  whole  earth,  I  will  blow  out  my  brains. 
WTiy  then  should  I  be  cast  down  ?  I  do  not  care  for  life.  May 
God  render  the  last  hours  of  those  whom  I  shall  certainly  not 
su^viveJ^^  calm  and  peaceful !  it  is  all  I  desire. 

Patience  bowed  his  head  with  a  gloomy  and  discontented  air. 
He  was  so  convinced  of  my  crime,  that  my  denials  alienated  hia 
pity.  Marcasse  loved  me  in  spite  of  all ;  I  had  in  the  whole 
world  no  guarantee  for  my  innocence  but  myself. 

"  If  you  will  return  to  the  castle,  you  must  swear  here  that  you 
will  not  enter  the  room  of  your  cousin  or  your  uncle  without  the 
authority  of  the  abb^  !"  cried  Patience. 

"  I  swear  that  I  am  innocent,"  I  replied,  "  and  that  I  will  not 
allow  myself  to  be  convicted  of  crime  by  any  one.  Back  with 
you  both  !  leave  me.  Patience,  if  you  believe  it  is  your  duty  to 
denoimce  me,  go  and  do  it ;  all  that  I  desire  is,  that  I  shall  not 
be  condemned  unheard ;  I  prefer  the  tribunal  of  the  laws  to  that 
of  public  opinion." 

I  sprung  from  the  room  and  returned  to  the  chateau.  Still, 
not  wishing  to  make  any  scandal  before  the  servants,  and  know- 
ing very  well  that  they  could  not  hide  from  me  the  true  state 
of  Edm^e,  I  went  and  shut  myself  up  in  the  room  I  usually 
occupied. 

But  as  I  was  leaving  it,  towards  evening,  to  seek  news  of  the 
two  sick  persons.  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  told  me  again  that  I  was 
wanted  outside.  I  observed  upon  her  face  a  double  expression 
of  satisfaction  and  fear.  I  understood  that  they  had  come  to 
arrest  me,  and  I  felt  (which  was  the  fact)  that  Mademoiselle 
Leblanc  had  denounced  me.    I  went  to  the  mndo^  «xA%<a:«  ^^&a^» 
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there  were  mounted  gensdarmes  in  the  court-yard.    "  It  is  well," 
«aid  I,  "  my  destiny  must  be  accomplished." 

But  before  quitting,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  house  in  which  I  left 
my  soul  behind,  I  desired  to  see  Edm^e  for  the  last  time.  I 
walked  straight  to  her  chamber.  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  tried  to 
throw  herself  across  the  door ;  I  pushed  her  aside  so  roughly 
that  she  fell,  and  I  think,  hurt  herself  a  little.  She  filled  the 
house  with  her  cries,  and  subsequently  made  a  great  noise  at  the 
trial,  about  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  an  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate her.  I  went  in  then  to  Edmee,  and  found  there  the 
abb6  and  doctor.  I  listened  in  silence  to  what  this  last  was  say- 
ing, and  learned  that  the  wounds  were  not  mortal  in  themselves* 
that  they  would  not  even  be  very  serious,  if  a  violent  cerebral 
irritation  did  not  complicate  the  mischief,  and  cause  apprehen- 
sion of  locked  jaw.  This  frightful  word  came  upon  me  like  a 
Bontonce  of  death.  In  consequence  of  wounds  received  in  war, 
I  had  seen  several  people  in  America  die  of  this  terrible  malady. 
I  drew  near  to  the  bed.  The  abbe  was  so  bewildered  that  he 
did  not  think  of  ofiering  me  any  opposition.  I  took  the  hand  of 
Kdmi^c,  still  cold  and  insensible.  I  kissed  it  for  the  last  time, 
and,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  else,  went  and  delivered 
myself  to  the  gensdarmes. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1  WAS  immediately  confined  in  the  provost's  prison,  at  La 
(li^itro.  The  criminal  judge  of  the  bailiwick  of  Issodoun  took 
in  hand  the  ns^ssdnation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat,  and  ob- 
tnintHl  penuis^on  to  proceed  to  the  verification  of  the  facts  on 
tho  morrow.  He  repaired  to  the  village  of  Sainte-Sev^e  and  to 
tho  fnnus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wood  of  Curat,  where  the 
€*vtnt  hm\  tuken  place,  and  received  the  depositions  of  more  than 
thirty  mtxxi^ssts,    Tho  w^jtohI  was  taken  out  against  me  eight 
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days  after  my  arrest.  If  my  mind  had  been  sufficiently  at  ease, 
or  if  any  one  had  interested  themselves  about  me,  this  infraction 
of  the  law,  and  mafny  subsequent  ones,  which  took  place  during 
the  process,  might  have  been  boldly  brought  forward  in  my 
favour,  and  have  proved  that  secret  hatred  influenced  the  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  whole  course  of  this  affair,  an  invisible  hand 
directed  all  its  movements  with  implacable  haste  and  rancour. 

The  first  indictment  had  contained  only  one  charge  against  me, 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Leblanc.  While  all  the  hunters  declared 
they  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
look  upon  this  accident  as  a  voluntary  murder,  Mademoiselle 
Leblanc,  who  hated  me  of  old  for  some  pleasantries  which  I 
had  allowed  myself  with  regard  to  her,  and  who  besides  had 
been  won  over,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  declared  that 
£dm^e,  when  she  recovered  from  her  first  fainting  fit,  being 
without  fever,  and  in  the  possession  of  her  reason,  had  confided 
to  her,  with  a  recommendation  to  secrecy,  that  she  had  been  in- 
sulted, threatened,  thrown  off"  her  horse,  and  finally  assassinated 
by  me.  This  wicked  woman,  making  use  of  the  revelations  which 
had  escaped  Edmde  while  under  the  influence  of  fever,  skilfully 
enough  composed  a  complete  recital,  which  she  embellished 
with  all  the  riches  of  her  hatred.  Misconstruing  the  vague 
words  and  delirious  impressions  of  her  mistress,  she  affirmed 
upon  oath  that  Edm^e  had  seen  me  take  aim  at  her  with  my 
carbine,  saying :  *'  /  have  sworn  to  you  that  you  should  die  by  no 
other  hand  than  miner 

Saint-Jean,  examined  on  the  same  day,  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  what  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  had  told  him 
in  the  evening ;  and  his  recital  exactly  agreed  with  the  pre- 
ceding evidence.  Saint- Jean  was  an  honest  man,  but  cold  and  igno- 
rant. From  the  mere  love  of  precision,  he  omitted  no  idle  par- 
ticulars which  might  be  interpreted  against  me.  He  assured 
them  that  I  had  always  been  eccentric,  quarrelsome,  fantastic ; 
that  I  was  subject  to  affections  of  the  head,  during  which  I  had 
no  command  over  myself ;  that  a  prey  several  times  already  to 
nervous  attacks^  I  had  spoken  of  blood  and  murder  to  some  one 
whon^  I  £^ways  fancied  I  saw :  in  short,  that  I  was  of  so  im- 
petuous a  character,  that  I  was  eafoltik  of  tiirounng  w>  thjoAUt  >b^ 
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at  the  head  of  any  one,  though  I  had  never  committed,  to  his  know- 
ledge, any  excess  of  the  kind.  Such  are  often  the  depositions  which 
decide  life  or  death  in  criminal  matters.         9 

Patience  was  not  to  be  found  upon  the  day  of  this  examina- 
tion. The  abb^  declared  that  his  ideas  were  so  unsettled  upon 
this  event,  that  he  would  rather  submit  to  all  the  penalties  in- 
flicted upon  rebellious  witnesses,  than  afford  any  explanation  till 
he  should  be  better  informed.  He  entreated  the  judge  to  give 
him  time,  promising  upon  his  honour  not  to  absent  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  reply  for  which  he  was  as  yet  un- 
prepared, and  representing  that  he  could  acquire  in  a  few  days, 
by  means  of  investigation,  some  sort  of  certainty  ;  and  in  this 
case  he  bound  himself  to  be  explicit  whether  for,  or  against 
me.     The  delay  thus  required  was  accorded. 

Marcasse  said,  that,  if  I  was  the  author  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauprat's  wounds,  but  which  he  began  greatly  to  doubt,  I  was 
at  least  their  involuntary  author.  He  pledged  his  honour  and 
his  life  upon  this  assertion. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  examination.  It  was  renewed 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  following  days,  and  some  false 
witnesses  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  me  assassinate  Made- 
moiselle de  Mauprat,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  make  her 
yield  to  my  wishes. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  means  employed  in  ancient  law  pro- 
ceedings was  the  monitory  ;  they  called  by  this  name  a  caution, 
preached  by  the  bishop,  and  proclaimed  by  all  the  priests  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  parishes,  enjoining  them  to  seek  for  and  re- 
veal all  the  facts  which  came  to  their  knowledge  concerning  the 
crime  with  which  they  were  made  acquainted.  This  means  was 
a  softened  reflection  of  the  inquisitorial  principle  which  reigned 
more  openly  in  other  countries.  Generally,  the  monitory,  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  spirit  of  denimcia- 
tion  under  the  name  of  religion,  was  a  chef-d^oeuvre  of  ridiculous 
atrocity ;  the  crime  was  often  supposed  with  all  the  imaginary 
circumstances  which  the  passions  of  the  complainants  desired  to 
prove  ;  it  was  the  publication  of  a  subject,  upon  which,  to  gain 
money ;  thus  any  rascal  might  come  forward  to  make  a  false  de- 
position  in  behalf  of  the  party  who  paid  him  best. . . .  The  mo- 
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nitory  had  the  inevitable  effect,  when  the  drawing  up  of  it  was 
partial,  of  exciting  public  hatred  against  the  accused.  The  de- 
votees above  all,  implicitly  receiving  the  opinion  of  their  clergy* 
pursued  the  victim  with  animosity  ;  and  this  is  what  happened 
to  me  ;  and  the  more  so  that  the  clergy  of  the  province  played 
a  secret  part  throughout,  which  nearly  decided  my  fate. 

The  affair,  carried  before  the  criminal  court  at  the  presidial 
of  Bourges,  was  determined,  so  far  as  my  committal  for  trial  went, 
in  a  very  few  days. 

You  may  imagine  the  gloomy  despair  to  which  I  was  a  prey. 
The  condition  of  Edmee  was  more  and  more  deplorable  ;  her 
reason  was  completely  astray.  I  was  not  uneasy  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  process  ;  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  convict  me  of  a 
crime  which  I  had  never  committed  ;  but  what  were  honour 
and  life  to  me  if  Edmfee  was  not  to ,  recover  the  power  of  rein- 
stating me  in  her  good  opinion  ?  I  looked  upon  her  as  dead, 
and  as  having  died  cursing  me ;  I  was  irrevocably  determined  to 
kill  myself  immediately  after  my  sentence,  let  it  be  what  it 
might.  I  imposed  it  upon  myself  as  a  duty  to  endure  life  until 
then,  and  to  do  what  was  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  truth ; 
but  I  was  overwhelmed  with  such  a  stupor  that  I  did  not  even 
enquire  what  was  requisite  to  be  done,  and  but  for  the  zeal  and 
spirit  of  my  lawyer,  and  the  admirable  devotion  of  Marcasse, 
my  neglect  would  haVe  brought  upon  me  the  most  fatal  results. 

Marcasse  passed  all  his  days  in  running  about  and  exerting 
himself  for  me.  In  the  evening  he  came  and  threw  himself 
upon  a  truss  of  straw  at  the  foot  of  my  bed ;  and  after  having 
given  me  news  of  Edmee  and  my  uncle,  whom  he  went  to  see 
every  day,  he  related  to  me  the  result  of  his  proceedings.  I 
pressed  his  hand  with  tenderness  ;  but  generally — absorbed  with 
what  he  had  just  told  me  of  Edm^e, — ^I  heard  nothing  of  the 
rest. 

This  prison  of  La  Ch&tre,  the  ancient  fortress  of  an  illustrious 
family,  the  Elevains  de  Lombaud,  Lords  of  the  province,  con- 
sbted  but  of  a  formidable  square  tower  blackened  by  age,  and 
seated  on  a  rock  upon  the  sid.e  of  a  ravine  in  which  the  Indre 
forms  a  narrow  and  winding  valley,  rich  with  the  most  beautiful 
vegetation.     The  season  was  magnificent.     My  loom,  s»\\;\3ka.\fc^^ 
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the  top  of  the  tower,  received  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  which 
threw  from  one  horizon  to  another,  the  long  gigantic  shadows 
of  a  triple  curtain  of  poplars.  Never  did  a  landscape  more 
cheerful,  more  fresh  and  more  pastoral,  offer  itself  to  the  eyes 
of  a  prisoner ;  but  what  could  I  enjoy  ?  Words  of  death  and 
outrage  came  with  every  breeze  which  passed  across  the  flowers 
that  clothed  the  creviced  walls.  Every  rustic  sound,  every  note 
of  the  horn,  which  reached  me,  seemed  to  contain  an  insult,  or 
to  indicate  a  profound  contempt  for  my  grief.  There  was  nothing, 
even  to  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  which  ^did  not  appear  to  me 
expressive  of  forgetfulness  and  indifference. 

Marcasse  had  had  for  some  time  a  flxed  idea  ;  he  thought  that 
Edm^e  had  been  assassinated  by  Jean  de  Mauprat.  It  might  be 
so  ;  but,  as  I  had  no  evidence  to  offer,  even  on  the  probability 
of  this,  I  enjoined  silence  uppn  him  from  the  flrst  moment  he 
spbke  of  it.  It  did  not  suit  me  to  seek  my  own  exculpation  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Though  Jean  de  Mauprat  was  capable 
of  any  evil,  it  was  possible  that  the  thought  of  this  crime  had  never 
occurred  to  Ihim;  and  not  having  heard  him  spoken  of  for 
more  than  six  weeks,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  it  would  be 
cowardly  to  inculpate  him.  I  persisted  in  believing  that  one  of 
the  hunters  of  the  party  must  have  fired  upon  Edm^e  by  mis- 
take, and  that  a  feeling  of  fear  and  shame  prevented  his  avow- 
ing such  a  misfortune.  Marcasse  had  the  courage  to  go  to  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  this  chase,  and  entreated  them,  with 
all  the  eloquence  with  which  heaven  had  gifted  him,  not  to 
fear  the  punishment  of  an  involuntary  murder,  and  not  to  allow 
an  innocent  man  to  be  charged  with  it  in  their  place.  All  these 
endeavours  were  without  success ;  and  the  reply  of  every  one 
of  the  hunters,  took  from  my  poor  friend  all  hope  of  finding 
among  them  the  solution  of  the  mystery  which  surrounded  us. 

I  was  transferred  to  Bourges,  to  the  ancient  chateau  of  the 
Dukes  of  Berry,  which  now  serves  as  a  prison.  It  was  a  great 
grief  for  me  to  be  separated  from  my  faithful  sergeant.  He  would 
have  been  permitted  to  accompany  me  ;  but  he  feared  being  ar- 
rested at  the  suggestion  of  my  enemies,  (for  he  persisted  in  be- 
lieving me  the  victim  pf  some  hidden  hatred,)  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  serve  me.     He  was  desirous  then  not  to  ab-> 
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stract  a  single  moment  from  his  researches  so  long  as  they  did 
not  apprehend  his  body. 

Two  days  after  my  installation  at  Bourges,  Marcasse  produced 
a  deed  drawn  up  at  his  request,  by  two  notaries  of  La  Chtoe; 
which,  after  the  deposition  of  ten  witnesses,  set  forth  that  a  men- 
dicant friar  had  been  wandering  about  La  Varenne,  for  some  days 
anterior  to  that  on  which  the  assassination  took  place  ;  that  he 
had  been  seen  at  diverse  points  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  especially  had  slept  at  Notre-Dame  de  Pouligny,  on  the 
evening  preceding  the  event.  Marcasse  asserted  that  this  monk 
was  Jean  de  Mauprat ;  two  women  deposed  that  they  believed 
they  had  recognised  in  him,  either  Jean,  or  Gaucher  de  Mauprat, 
whom  he  greatly  resembled.  But  this  Gaucher  had  been  found 
dead,  drowned  in  a  pond,  the  day  after  the  seizure  of  the  tower  ; 
and  the  whole  town  of  La  Ch&tre  having  seen,  on  the  day  of 
Edm^e's  assassination,  the  Trappist,  together  with  the  prior  of 
the  Carmelites,  conducting  from  morning  till  night,  the  proces- 
sion and  the  services  at  the  pilgrimage  of  Vaudevant,  these 
depositions,  far  from  being  favourable  to  me,  produced  the  worst 
effect,  and  threw  an  odious  suspicion  upon  my  defence.  The 
Trappist  victoriously  proved  an  alibi,  and  the  prior  of  the  Car- 
melites spread  the  report  that  I  was  an  infamous  villain.  This 
was  a  time  of  triumph  for  Jean  de  Mauprat ;  he  openly  declared 
that  he  had  come  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  natural 
judges,  to  imdergo  the  punishment  due  to  his  past  crime ;  and 
no  one  was  willing  to  admit  the  thought  of  prosecuting  so  holy 
a  man.  The  fanaticism  which  he  inspired  in  our  eminently  de- 
vout province,  was  such,  that  no  magistrate  would  have  dared 
to  brave  public  opinion  by  causing  him  to  be  arrested.  In  these 
depositions,  Marcasse  recounted  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
apparition  of  the  Trappist  at  Roche-Mauprat ;  his  attempts  to 
introduce  himself  to  M.  Hubert  and  his  daughter ;  the  insolence 
which  he  had  shewn  in  penetrating  to  their  very  apartments,  where 
his  presence  could  not  but  cause  alarm  and  disgust,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  prior  of  the  Carmelites  to  obtain  from  me  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  favour  of  this  person.  All  these  depositions  were 
treated  as  a  romance ;  for  Marcasse  admitted  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  of  these  apparitions  of  the  Trappist,  and  nevXltiet  ^^  ^^- 
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valier  nor  his  daughter  was  in  a  condition  to  give  evidence.  My 
replies  to  the  numerous  interrogations  which  I  endured,  con- 
firmed, it  is  true,  these  recitals  ;  but  as  I  declared,  with  the  most 
perfect  sincerity,  that  for  two  months  the  Trappist  had  given  me 
no  cause  for  anxiety  or  dissatisfaction,  and  as  I  refused  to  attri- 
bute the  murder  to  him,  it  Seemed,  for  several  days,  as  though 
Jean  de  Mauprat  were  reinstated  for  ever  in  public  opinion.  The 
absence  of  animosity  on  my  part  against  him,  did  not  however 
soften  that  of  my  judges  against  myself.  They  made  use  of  the 
arbitrary  powers  which  all  magistrates  of  past  times  possessed, 
especially  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces,  and  paralysed  the  efforts 
of  my  advocate  by  ferocious  precipitancy.  Several  gentlemen 
of  the  robe,  whom  I  will  not  name,  indulged  themselves 
in  public  declamations  on  my  case,  which  ought  to  have  caused 
their  banishment  from  every  tribunal  of  honour  and  human 
morality.  They  intrigued  around  me  to  lead  me  to  confession, 
and  all  but  promised  me  a  favourable  sentence  if  I  would  at 
least  own  that  I  had  wounded  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat  by  mis- 
take. The  contempt  with  which  I  received  these  overtures  com- 
pleted the  alienation  of  these  men.  A  stranger  to  all  intrigue, 
at  a  time  when  justice  and  truth  could  not  triumph  without  it, 
I  was  the  prey  of  two  redoutable  enemies,  the  clergy  and  the 
law  ;  the  first,  I  had  offended  in  the  person  of  the  prior  of  the 
Carmelites  ;  and  the  second,  hated  me  by  reason  of  the  suitors 
whom  Edm^e  had  repulsed,  and  the  most  rancorous  among 
whom  was  a  near  relative  of  the  most  eminent  person  in  the 
presidial  court. 

Nevertheless,  some  men  of  integrity  to  whom  I  was  scarcely 
known,  took  an  interest  in  my  fate,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
efforts  which  were  made  to  render  me  odious.  One  of  them, 
M.  E. .  ,  who  did  not  want  influence,  for  he  was  the  brother 
of  the  intendant  of  the  province,  and  was  connected  with  all 
the  sub-delegates,  assisted  me,  by  the  clear  perceptions  of  his 
unbiassed  intellect,  to  throw  light  upon  this  embarrassing 
affair. 

Patience  might  have  served  my  enemies  without  desiring  it, 

from  the  conviction  he  entertained  of  my  guilt ;  but  he  would 

not  do  so.      He  had  again  taken  to  his  wandering  life  in  the 
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woods,  and,  without  exactly  hiding  himself,  was  not  to  be 
found.  Marcasse  was  very  uneasy  about  his  intentions,  and  un- 
derstood nothing  of  his  conduct.  The  horsemen  of  the  rural 
police  were  furious  at  seeing  an  old  man  elude  their  search  with- 
out quitting  the  limits  of  a  few  leagues  of  the  country.  But 
with  the  habits  and  constitution  of  Patience,  he  might  doubtless 
have  lived  for  years  in  La  Varenne  without  falling  into  their 
hands,  and  without  feeling  that  necessity  of  surrender,  which 
the  weariness  and  terror  of  solitude  often  suggests  to  great  crimi- 
nals themselves. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived.  I  repaired  to  the  court  with  calm- 
ness, but  the  sight  of  the  crowd  saddened  me  profoundly.  I 
had  among  its  numbers  no  support,  no  sympathy.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  should  have  been  a  reason  for  finding  at  least  that 
semblance  of  respect  to  which  misfdttune  and  abandonment  have 
a  right.  I  saw  nothing  upon  every  face  but  brutality  and  inso- 
lent curiosity.  The  young  girls  of  thft  lower  classes  exclaimed 
aloud  upon  my  good  looks  and  my  youth.  A  great  number  of  wo- 
men belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  mercantile  classes,  dis- 
played their  brilliant  toilettes  in  the  tribunes,  as  though  there 
were  nothing  but  ^f4te  in  question.  Several  capuchins  showed 
their  shaven  heads  in  the  midst  of  the  populace  whom  they  ex- 
cited against  me,  and  from  the  close  ranks  of  which,  I  heard 
issue  the  appellations  of  brigand,  impious  wretch,  and  ferocious 
beast.  The  fashionable  men  of  the  province  lolled  upon  the 
benches  of  honour,  and  expressed  themselves  with  regard  to  my 
passion  in  the  jargon  of  so  called  gallantry,  then  so  much  in 
vogue.  I  saw  and  heard  all  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  profound 
disgust  for  life ;  and  like  a^  traveller,  arrived  at  his  destination, 
saw  with  indifference  and  lassitude  the  agitation  of  those  about 
to  depart  for  some  distant  point. 
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The  trial  commenced  with  that  emphatic  solemnity  which 
characterises  in  all  times  the  exercise  of  magisterial  functions. 
My  examination  was  short,  spite  of  the  innumerahle  questions 
which  were  addressed  to  me  concerning  my  whole  life.  My 
replies  singularly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  public  curiosity, 
and  greatly  abridged  the  process.  I  confined  myself  to  three 
principal  answers,  whose  ground  was  invariably  the  same  :  first, 
to  all  those  enquiries  which  concerned  my  childhood  and  edu- 
cation, I  replied  that  I  was  not  upon  the  bench  of  the  accused 
to  turn  accuser :  secondly,  to  those  which  had  reference  to  Ed- 
Ttike  and  the  nature  of  my  sentiments  for  her,  and  relations 
with  her,  I  replied,  that  the  merit  and  the  reputation  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Mauprat  did  not  even  allow  the  most  simple  question 
upon  the  nature  of  her  relations  with  any  man  whatever  ;  that, 
as  to  my  sentiments,  I  owed  account  of  them  to  no  one :  thirdly, 
to  those  whose  object  it  was  to  make  me  avow  my  pretended 
crime,  I  replied  that  I  was  not  even  the  involuntary  author  of 
the  accident.  I  entered  by  monosyllabic  replies  upon  the 
details  of  the  circimistances  which  had  immediately  preceded 
the  event ;  but  feeling  that  I  owed  it  to  Edm^e  as  much  as  to  my- 
self, to  preserve  silence  as  to  the  tumultuous  emotions' which  had 
agitated  me,  I  explained  the  scene  at  the  end  of  which  I  had  quitted 
her,  by  a  fall  from  my  horse,  and  the  distance  at  which  they  had 
found  me  from  her  prostrate  body,  by  the  necessity  I  had  thought 
myself  imder  of  running  after  him  that  I  might  escort  her  home. 
None  of  this  last  was  clear — ^neither  could  it  be,  for  my  horse  had 
gone  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  I  had  taken,  and  the 
disorder  in  which  I  was  found  before  I  knew  of  the  accident,  was 
not  sufficiently  explained  by  a  fall  from  my  horse.  They  ques- 
tioned me  above  all  as  to  the  gallop  I  had  taken  in  the  wood  with 
my  cousin,  instead  of  following  the  chase  as  we  had  pretended  to 
do ;  they  would  not  believe  that  we  had  lost  ourselves,  guided 
merely  by  fatality.  One  could  not,  they  said,  represent 
chance  as  a  reasonable  being,  armed  with  a  gun,^awaiting  Ed- 
mee  at  the  tower  of  Gazeau,  to  assassinate  her  at  the  moment 
when  I  had  turned  my  back  for  five  minutes.  They  would 
have  it  that  I  had  led  her,  whether  by  artifice  or  force,  to  this 
lonely  spot,  with  the  design  of  offering  her  violence  and  killing 
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her,  either  to  avenge  the  want  of  success  or  from  fear  of  disco- 
very and  punishment  for  the  crime. 

They  heard  all  the  witnesses  for  and  against  the  charge. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Marcasse  was  the  only  one  among  these  last 
who  could  really  be  looked  upon  as  such.  The  others  only 
affirming  that  a  monk  bearing  resemblance  to  a  Maupraty  had  been 
seen  wandering  about  La  Varenne  at  the  fatal  period,  and  that  he 
had  even  appeared  to  conceal  himself  on  the  very  evening  fol- 
lowing the  event.  They  had  not  seen  him  since.  These  depo- 
sitions, which  I  had  not  sought,  and  which  I  declared  I  had  not 
personally  provoked,  caused  me  great  astonishment ;  for  I  saw 
among  these  witnesses  some  of  the  most  honest  of  the  coimtry 
people.  But  they  had  no  weight  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  except 
M.  E. . ,  the  only  counsellor  who  really  interested  himself  in 
the  truth.  He  raised  his  voice  to  ask  how  it  was  that  M.  Jean 
de  Mauprat  had  not  been  summoned  to  appear,  and  be  con- 
fronted with  these  witnesses,  since  moreover  he  had  given  him- 
self the  trouble  to  establish  his  alibi  by  proofs.  This  objection 
was  received  with  a  murmur  of  indignation.  The  people  who 
did  not  look  upon  Jean  Mauprat  as  a  saint,  were  however  not 
few  nor  small  in  number ;  but  they  were  cold  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  and  had  only  come  th^re  to  assist  at  a  spectacle. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  bigots  reached  its  height,  when  the 
Trappist,  issuing  suddenly  from  the  crowd,  and  lowering  his 
hood  in  a  theatrical  manner,  boldly  approached  the  bar,  saying, 
that  he  was  a  miserable  sinner,  well-meriting  every  outrage  ; 
but  upon  this  occasion,  when  the  truth  was  binding  upon  all, 
he  felt  obliged  to  give  an  example  of  frankness  and  simplicity 
by  offering  himself  to  every  proof  which  might  enlighten  the 
conscience  of  the  judges.  There  were  movements  expressive 
of  joy  and  tenderness  among  the  audience.  The  Trappist  was 
introduced  into  the  enclosure  of  the  court  and  confronted  with 
the  witnesses,  who  all  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
monk  they  had  seen,  wore  the  same  dress  and  had  a  family 
likeness,  a  sort  of  distant  resemblance  to  this  one,  but  that  he 
was  not  the  same,  and  they  had  no  doubts  remaining  upon  this 
matter. 

The  result  of  this  incident  was  a  new  triumpii  lot  ^'fclT«:^* 
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pist.  No  one  remarked  that  the  witnesses  had  shewn  so  much 
candour,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  they  had  not  really  seen 
another  Trappist.  I  remembered  at  this  moment,  that,  in  the 
first  interview  at  the  fountain  of  Foug^res,  between  the  abb^ 
and  Jean  de  Mauprat,  this  last  had  let  fall  some  words  about 
a  br§ther  in  religion  who  was  travelling  with  him,  and  who  had 
passed  the  night  at  the  farm  of  Goulets.  I  thought  that  I 
ought  to  communicate  this  reminiscence  to  my  lawyer,  and  he  went 
to  confer  in  a  whisper  with  the  abb^,  who  was  upon  the  bench 
of  the  witnesses,  and  who  remembered  this  circumstance  dis- 
tinctly without  being  able  to  add  any  subsequent  particulars. 

When  it  came  to  the  abba's  turn  to  speak,  he  turned  towards 
me  with  an  air  of  anguish ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
replied  to  the  questions  of  form  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice. 
He  made  a  great  effort  over  himself  to  reply  to  the  main  question, 
and  at  last  did  it  in  these  words : 

"  I  was  in  the  wood  when  M.  le  Chevalier  Hubert  de  Mauprat 
begged  me  to  leave  the  carriage  and  go  to  see  what  had  become 
of  his  daughter  Edm^e,  who  had  disappeared  from  the  hunt  so 
long  as  to  give  rise  to  uneasiness.  I  ran  some  distance,  and 
found  at  about  thirty  paces  from  the  tower  of  Gazeau  M.  Ber- 
nard de  Mauprat  in  a  state  of  ^eat  disorder.  I  had  just  before 
heard  a  gunshot.  I  saw  that  he  no  longer  held  his  gun,  which 
lay  discharged  some  few  steps  from  him.  We  ran  together  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat  whom  we  found  on  the  ground, 
pierced  by  two  balls.  The  man  who  had  arrived  there  before 
us,  and  who  was  by  her  at  this  moment,  can  alone  tell  the 
words  which  he  gathered  from  her  lips.  She  was  unconscious 
when  I  saw  her." 

"  But  you  have  heard  the  exact  words  from  this  person,"  said 
the  president ;  "for  there  exists,  it  is  said,  a  friendly  connection 
between  you  and  this  educated  peasant,  whom  they  call 
^Patience." 

The  abb^  hesitated,  and  asked  if  the  laws  of  conscience  were 
not  in  opposition  here  to  the  laws  of  the  proceeding ;  if  the 
judges  had  the  right  to  ask  from  a  man  the  revelation  of  a 
secret  confided  to  his  loyalty,  and  to  make  him  break  an  oath. 

^'  You  have  taken  an  oath  here,  by  Christ,  to  tell  the  truth, 
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the  whole  truth,"  they  replied  to  him  ;  "it  is  for  you  to  judge 
if  this  oath  is  not  more  solemn  than  any  other  you  may  have 
made  before." 

"  But  if  I  have  received  this  confidence  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession," said  the  abb€,  "  you  would  surely  not  exhort  me  to 
reveal  it." 

"  It  is  a  long  time,"  said  the  president,  "  since  you  have 
confessed  any  one,  monsieur  Vahbi.^^ 

At  this  inconvenient  remark,  there  was  an  expression  of  gaiety 
on  the  face  of  Jean  de  Mauprat,  a  frightful  gaiety,  which  re- 
minded me  of  other  times  when  I  had  seen  him  writhing  with 
laughter  at  the  sight  of  sufferings  and  tears. 

The  abb^  found  in  the  vexation  produced  by  this  little  per- 
sonal attack  the  strength  which  would  otherwise  have  failed 
him.  He  remained  for  some  moments  with  his  eyes  cast  down. 
They  thought  him  humiliated  ;  but,  the  instant  he  raised  them, 
they  saw  burning  in  his  look  the  malicious  obstinacy  of  the 
priest. 

"  All  well  considered,"  he  said  in  a  very  gentle  tone,  "  I 
think  that  my  conscience  commands  me  to  be  silent  upon  this 
revelation,  I  shall  therefore  remain  so." 

**  Aubert,"  said  the  king's  advocate  in  a  rage,  "  you  are 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  penalties  directed  by  the  law  against 
all  witnesses  who  conduct  themselves  as  you  have  done." 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  them,"  replied  the  priest .  in  a  tone 
still  more  gentle. 

"  And  without  doubt  your  intention  is  to  avoid  braving 
them  ?" 

"  I  shall  submit  to  them  if  need  be,"  replied  the  abb^  with 
an  imperceptible  smile  of  pride,  and  a  bearing  so  perfectly  noble 
that  all  the  women  were  moved.  Women  are  excellent  appre- 
ciators  of  things  delicately  beautiful. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  public  minister.  "  Do  you  persist 
in  this  system  of  silence  ?" 

"  It  is  my  intention,"  returned  the  abb^. 

"  Will  you  tell  us  if,  during  the  days  which  followed  the 
assassination  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat,  you  found  yourself 
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within  reach  of  hearing  the  words  she  uttered,  whether  in  de- 
lirium or  in  lucid  intervals." 

"  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  about  it,"  replied  the  abb^.  "  It 
would  be  against  my  affections  and  against  all  decency,  in  my 
view  of  the  matter,  to  repeat  the  words,  which  in  the  event  of 
delirium,  prove  absolutely  nothing,  and,  which  in  lucid  intervals, 
would  not  have  been  pronounced  unless  in  the  confidence  of  a 
filial  friendship." 

"  It  is  weU,"  said  the  king's  advocate  rising ;  "  the  court  will 
be  required  by  us  to  deliberate  upon  your  refusal  to  give  evi- 
dence by  joining  this  incident  to  the  principal  question." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  president,  '*  in  the  mean  time,  and  in 
virtue  of  my  discretionary  power,  order  that  Aubert  be  arrested 
and  conducted  to  prison." 

The  abb€  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  with  a  modest  tran- 
quillity. The  public  were  seized  with  respect,  and  the  most  pro- 
found silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  spite  of  the  efforts  and 
wrath  of  the  monks  and  the  priests,  who  vented  their  passion 
in  murmurs  against  the  heretic. 

All  the  witnesses  being  heard,  (and  I  must  say  that  those  who 
had  been  suborned  played  their  part  very  badly  in  public,) 
Mademoiselle  Leblanc  appeared  to  crown  the  work.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  this  woman  so  bitter  against  me,  and  so  well  in- 
structed in  her  hatred.  She  was  indeed  furnished  with  wea- 
pons all-powerful  to  destroy  me.  In  virtue  of  the  right  which 
lackeys  arrogate  to  themselves  of  listening  at  doors  and  surpris- 
ing family  secrets,  skiUed  moreover  in  interpretations  and  fruitful 
in  lies,  she  had  gathered  and  arranged  to  her  satisfaction  a  great 
number  of  facts  which  she  now  invoked  for  my  destruction.  She 
related  in  what  manner,  seven  years  before,  I  had  arrived  at  the 
chateau  of  Saint-Sfev^re  in  the  suite  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mau- 
prat,  whom  I  had  saved  from  the  brutality  and  wickedness  of 
my  uncles ;  (be  this  said,  added  she,  turning  herself  with  the 
grace  of  the  ante-chamber  towards  Jean  de  Mauprat,  without 
refiecting  on  the  holy  man  who  is  in  this  enclosure,  and  who 
from  a  great  sinner  has  become  a  great  saint.) 

'^  But  at  what  price,"  she  continued,  turning  again  towards 
ibe  court,  ''bad  tbiB  miserable  bandit  saved  my  dear  mistress? 
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He  had  dishonoured  her,  monsieur  ;  and  all  the  subsequent  days  of 
this  poor  demoiselle  have  been  passed  in  tears  and  shame,  for 
the  violence  which  she  had  endured,  and  for  which  she  could 
not  console  herself.     Too  proud  to  confide  her  misfortune  to  any, 
and  too  honest  to  deceive  any  man,  she  broke  with  M.  de  la 
Marche,  whom  she  passionately  loved,  and  who  as  passionately 
loved  her ;  she  has  refused  all  offers  of  marriage  made  to  her 
for  the  last  seven  years ;  and  aU  this  upon  a  point  of  honour j 
for  she  detested  M.  Bernard.     At  first  she  wished  to  destroy  her- 
self; and  caused  a  small  hunting-knife  of  her  father's  to  be 
sharpened,  (M.  Marcasse  is  there  to  tell  you  so,  if  he  will  only 
remember),  and  she  would  certainly  have  carried  out  her  design 
if  I  had  not  thrown  this  knife  into  the  well  of  the  house.     She 
thought  also  of  defending  her  honour  against  the  nocturnal  at- 
tacks of  her  persecutor,  for  she  always  put  this  knife,  as  long  as 
she  possessed  it,  beneath  her  pillow  ;  every  night  she  bolted  the 
door  of  her  chamber ;  and  several  times  I  have  seen  her  come 
into  it  pale,  ready  to  faint,  and  quite  breathless,  like  a  person 
pursued  and  who  had  received  a  great  fright.     In  proportion  as 
this  gentleman  took  to  education  and  good  manners,  mademoiselle, 
seeing  that  she  could  not  have  any  other  husband,  since  he  con- 
tinually spoke  of  killing  all  those  who  presented  themselves, 
hoped  that  he  would  correct  himself  of  his  ferocity,  and  shewed 
him  a  great  deal  of  gentleness  and  kindness.     She  even  watched 
over  him  during  his  illness,  not  because  she  loved  and  esteemed 
him  as  much  as  it  has  pleased  M.  Marcasse  to  say  in  his  version ; 
but  because  she  always  feared  that  in  his  deliriimi  he  might  be* 
tray  before  the  servants  or  her  father,  the  secret  of  the  afiront 
which  he  had  ofiered  her,  and  which  she  had  always  taken  great 
care  to    conceal,    through  modesty  and  pride.     All  the  ladies^, 
here  can  well  understand  this.     When 'the  family  were  passing 
the  printer  of  *77  at  Paris,  M.  Bernard  became  jealous  and  des- 
potic, and  made  so  many  threats  to  kill  M.  de  la  Marche  that 
mademoiselle  was  obliged  to  dismiss  that  gentleman.     After  this 
she  had  some  violent  scenes  with  Bernard,  and  declared  to  him 
that  she  did  not,  and  never  could  love  him.     From  anger  and 
passion,  for  one  cannot  deny  that  he  was  amorous  as  a  tif^er^  he 
departed  for  i^jn^^ca,  and,  during  the  six  ^e^^  Vlt^aXV^  ^^i&^^^ 
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there,  his  letters  shewed  him  very  much  improved.  When  he 
retximed,  mademoiselle  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  an  old  maid, 
and  had  become  very  tranqidl.  M.  Bernard  appeared  on  his 
side  to  have  become  a  sufficiently  bon  en/ant*  But,  by  dint  of 
seeing  her  every  day ;  continually  leaning  on  the  back  of  her 
arm-chair,  and  dividing  her  skeins  of  worsted,  and  speaking  to 
her  in  a  whisper  while  her  father  slept,  he  became  again  *so 
amorous  that  he  bst  his  senses,  I  will  not  accuse  him  too  much, 
poor  imfortunate  fellow,  for  I  think  that  his  place  is  in  the  Petites* 
maisons,^  rather  than  on  the  scaffold.  He  would  cry  and  roar 
all  the  night,  and  write  her  such /oo/wA  letters  that  she  would 
smile  as  she  read  them  and  put  them  into  her  pocket  without 
answering  them.  For  the  rest,  here  is  one  I  found  when  un- 
dressing her  after  the  unfortunate  event ;  it  has  been  pierced 
with  a  ball  and  is  stained  with  blood ;  but  one  can  still  read 
enough  to  see  that  monsieur  entertained  the  intention  of  killing 
mademoiselle  y 

She  placed  upon  the  desk  a  paper  half-burnt,  half  bloody, 
which  produced  a  movement  of  horror  among  the  assistants, 
sincere  with  some,  affected  with  many  others. 

Before  it  was  read,  she  finished  her  deposition,  concluding 
with  assertions  which  troubled  me  greatly  ;  for  I  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished the  limits  between  reality  and  perfidy. 

"  Since  her  accident,"  said  she,  "  mademoiselle  has  continued 
in  a  state  between  life  and  death.  She  will  certainly  never  recover, 
let  the  medical  men  say  what  they  will.  I  dare  to  affirm  that 
those  gentlemen,  only  seeing  the  sufferer  at  certain  hours,  are 
not  acquainted  with  her  illness  as  I  am,  who  have  never  quitted 
her  for  a  single  night.  They  pretend  that  the  wounds  are  going 
on  well,  but  that  the  head  is  disordered.  I  say,  that  the  wounds 
are  in  a  bad  state,  and  that  the  head  is  better  than  they  suppose. 
Mademoiselle  very  seldom  wanders;  and,  if  she  has  wandered, 
it  has  been  in  the  presence  of  those  gentlemen  who  disturb  and 
alarm  her.  She  makes  at  those  times  such  great  efforts  not  to 
appear  mad  that  she  becomes  so ;  but  as  soon  as  they  leave 
her  alone  with  me  or  Saint- Jean,  or  with  M.  Tabb^,  who  could 
ver^  well  have  told  the  state  of  the  case^  had  he  chosen,  she  becomes 

*A  good  child.  t  Mad-houses. 
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calm,  gentle,  and  reasonable  as  usual.  She  then  admits  that  her 
sufferings  are  excruciating,  although  she  pretends  with  the  doc- 
tors that  she  scarcely  suffers  at  all.  Then  she  speaks  of  her 
murderer  with  the  generosity  becoming  a  Christian,  and  repeats 
a  himdred  times  a  day ;  '  May  God  forgive  him  in  another  life, 
as  I  forgive  him  in  this  !  After  all,  one  must  dearly  love  a  woman 
to  kill  her  !  I  was  wrong  not  to  marry  him  ;  he  might  perhaps 
have  made  me  happy;  I  drove  him  to  despair,  and  he  has 
avenged  himself  upon  me.  Dear  Leblanc,  take  care  that  you 
never  betray  the  secret  I  confide  to  you.  An  indiscreet  word 
might  lead  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  my  father  would  die  in  conse- 
quence !*  The  poor  young  lady  is  far  from  imagining  at  what 
point  things  have  arrived  ;  or  that  I  am  summoned  by  the  law  and 
religion  to  declare  what  I  would  fain  conceal,  and  that  instead  of 
coming  here  to  fetch  the  necessaries  for  a  douche  bath,  I  am  come 
to  confess  the  truth.  What  consoles  me  is,  that  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  hide  all  this  from  M.  le  Chevalier,  who  has  no  more 
head  than  a  child  just  bom.  As  for  me,  I  have  done  my  duty  ; 
may  God  be  my  judge !" 

After  having  spoken  thus  with  the  utmost  assurance  and  great 
volubility.  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  reseated  herself  in  the  midst 
of  a  murmur  of  approbation,  and  the  court  proceeded  to  read 
the  letter  found  upon  Edm^e. 

It  was  indeed  that  which  I  had  written  to  her  some  days  be- 
fore the  fatal  event.  They  presented  it  to  me  ;  I  could  not  help 
pressing  the  stain  of  Edm^e's  blood  to  my  lips  ;  then  having  cast 
my  eyes  upon  the  writing,  I  calmly  declared  that  it  was  mine. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  my  coup  de  grace.  Fate,  which 
seems  ingenious  in  the  destruction  of  its  victims,  willed,  (and 
perhaps  some  infamous  hand  contributed  to  the  mutilation,)  that 
those  passages  which  shewed  my  submission  and  respect,  should 
be  destroyed.  Certain  poetical  allusions  explaining  and  excusing 
the  enthusiastic  incoherences  of  my  letter  were  illegible.  The 
passages  that  startled  all  eyes  and  appealed  to  the  conviction  of 
all  contained  the  lines,  preserved  entire,  which  evinced  the  vio- 
lence of  ftiy  passion  and  the  ravings  of  my  delirium.  They 
were  phrases  such  as  these :  "I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  kill  you!  I  should  h,ave  ioii^W^^^^^ 
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a  hundred  times,  if  I  were  certain  that  I  should  no  longer  love 
you  when  you  were  dead.  Spare  me ;  for  there  are  two  men 
within  me,  and  sometimes  the  brigand  of  old  days  reigns  over 
the  new  man,  etc."  A  smile  of  delight  passed  across  the  lips  of 
my  enemies.  My  defenders  were  dismayed ;  and  my  poor  ser- 
geant himself  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  of  despair.  The  public 
already  condemned  me. 

After  this  incident,  the  king's  advocate  had  a  fine  opportu- 
nity for  uttering  a  fiery  declamation,  in  which  he  represented  me 
as  incurably  wicked,  as  an  evil  scion  of  an  accursed  race  ;  as  an 
example  of  the  fatality  of  depraved  instincts  ;  and,  after  having 
exerted  himself  to  make  me  an  object  of  horror  and  terror,  he 
tried,  by  way  of  giving  to  his  tirade  an  air  of  impartiality  and 
generosity,  to  move  in  my  behalf  the  compassion  of  the  judges  ; 
he  sought  to  prove  that  I  was  not  master  of  myself ;  that  my 
reason,  disturbed  in  childhood  by  sights  of  horror  and  wicked 
principles,  was  not  soimd,  and  never  could  have  been,  under  any 
circumstances  or  any  development  of  my  passions.  At  last, 
after  having  displayed  his  powers  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric, 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  audience,  he  pronounced  against 
me  the  penalty  of  interdiction  and  perpetual  confinement. 

Though  my  advocate  was  a  man  of  sound  heart  and  cool- 
head,  the  letter  had  so  taken  him  by  surprise,  the  audience  were 
so  ill-disposed  towards  me,  the  court  gave  such  clear  evidence 
of  incredulity  and  impatience  in  listening,  (an  indecent  habit 
perpetuated  on  the  magisterial  benches  of  this  province,)  that 
his  pleading  was  inefficient  and  soulless  ;  all  that  he  appeared 
strongly  to  insist  upon  was  a  re -examination  of  the  evidence. 
He  complained  that  the  formalities  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  that 
justice  had  not  sufficiently  enlightened  all  parties  on  the  afiair ; 
that  there  had  been  too  much  haste  in  judging  a  cause,  several 
circiimstances  of  which  were  yet  enveloped  in  mystery.  He 
demanded  that  the  doctors  should  be  summoned,  to  decide  upon 
the  possibility  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat  being  examined. 
He  shewed  that  the  most  important,  the  only  important  depo- 
sition, was  that  of  Patience,  and  that  Patience  might  present 
hhnBelf  on  another  occasion  and  exculpate  me.  He  demanded 
at  last  that  researches  should  be  made  to  find  the  mendicant 
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monk,  whose  resemblance  to  the  Mauprats  had  not  yet  been 
explained,  and  which  had  been  affirmed  by  several  witnesses 
worthy  of  belief.  It  was  necessary,  according  to  him,  to  know 
what  had  become  of  Antoine  de  Mauprat,  and  to  make  the 
Trappist  give  explanations  on  this  point.  He  complained  loudly 
that  all  means  of  defence  had  been  rendered  impossible  by 
the  refusal  of  the  time  necessary  to  prepare  them ;  and  he  had 
the  boldness  to  declare  that  bad  passions  were  concerned  in  the 
blind  and  rapid  progress  of  such  a  procedure.  The  president 
called  him  to  order ;  the  king's  advocate  replied  triumphantly 
that  all  the  formalities  had  been  fulfilled ;  that  the  court  was 
sufficiently  enlightened ;  that  the  proposed  search  for  the  mendi- 
cant monk  was  a  subterfuge  in  bad  taste ;  that  Jean  de  Mau. 
prat  had  proved  the  death  of  his  last  remaining  brother  to 
have  taken  place  some  years  before.  The  court  retired  to  deli- 
berate, and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  returned,  to  pronounce 
against  me  a  sentence  condemning  me  to  capital  pimishment. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Though  the  promptitude  and  rigour  of  this  sentence  was  an 
iniquitous  thing,  and  struck  even  those  most  bitter  against  me 
with  surprise,  I  received  the  blow  with  perfect  calmness.  I 
interested  myself  no  longer  with  any  thing  upon  earth.  I  re- 
commended my  soul  and  the  restoration  of  my  memory  to  Qod, 
I  said  to  myself  that  if  Edm^e  died,  I  should  find  her  again 
in  a  better  world ;  that  if  she  survived  me,  and  recovered  her 
reason,  she  would  come  some  day  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth; 
and  that  then  I  should  live  in  her  heart  as  a  sad  and  cherished 
remembrance.  Irritable  as  I  am,  and  even  disposed  to  fury 
towards  all  which  opposes  and  ofiends  me,  I  am  astonished 
at  the  philosophical  resignation  and  the  pioui  ^lieTLC;^  n)\!Cl^\ 
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have  shewn  in  all  the  great  events  of  my  life,  and  above  all  in 
this. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  trial  had  lasted  for 
fourteen  hours.  A  silence  as  of  death  reigned  over  the  assembly, 
which  was  as  attentive  and  numerous,  as  at  the  commencement, 
so  greedy  are  all  men  of  exciting  spectacles.  That  which  the 
precincts  of  the  criminal  court  offered  at  this  moment  was 
gloomy  enough.  Those  men  in  their  red  robes,  as  pale,  as  ab- 
solute, and  as  implacable  as  the  council  of  ten  at  Venice ;  those 
spectres  of  women  with  flowers  on  their  heads,  who,  in  the  wan 
light  of  the  flambeaux  looked  like  reminiscences  of  life,  floating 
in  the  tribunes  above  those  priests  of  death ;  the  muskets  of 
the  guards  shining  in  the  gloom  of  the  further  extremities  of 
the  hall ;  the  despairing  attitude  of  my  poor  sergeant  who  had 
fallen  at  my  feet ;  the  dumb  but  powerful  joy  of  the  Trappist, 
indefatigably  standing  before  the  bar ;  the  gloomy  sound  of  a 
convent  bell  that  just  then  began  to  ring  for  matins  in  the 
neighbourhood,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  assembly ;  all  this 
was  enough  to  affect  the  nerves  of  the  contractors*  wives,  and  to 
bring  pulsation  to  the  ample  chests  of  the  carriers  in  the 
parterre. 

Suddenly,  at  the  moment  when  the  court  was  about  to  dis- 
perse after  announcing  the  end  of  the  sitting,  a  figure  exactly 
like  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  peasant  of  the  Danube,  thick 
and  short,  clothed  in  rags,  with  bare  feet,  a  long  beard^  and  dis- 
ordered hair ;  displaying  a  large  and  austere  forehead,  with  an 
imposing  and  mournful  expression  of  countenance,  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  unsteady  reflections  of  light  with  which  the  crowd 
was  only  half  saved  from  darkness,  and  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  bar  saying  in  a  deep  and  impressive  voice  : 

'*  I,  Jean  le  Houx,  called  Patience,  oppose  this  judgment,  as 
iniquitous  in  itself,  and  illegal  in  form.  I  demand  that  it  shall 
be  revised,  to  the  end  that  I  may  make  my  deposition,  which  is 
necessary,  perhaps  conclusive,  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
dispensed  with." 

"  And  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say,"  cried  the  king's  advo- 
cate in  a  passion,  "  why  did  you  not  present  yourself  when  you 
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were  summoned  ?    You  impose  upon  the  court  by  pretending 
that  you  have  something  important  to  reveal." 

"  And  you,"  replied  Patience  in  a  slower  tone,  and  with  a 
voice  deeper  than  before,  "  you  impose  upon  the  public  by  say- 
ing that  I  have  nothing  to  revesd.  You  know  well  that  I  must 
have  something  to  telL" 

"  Remember  where  you  are,  witness,  and  to  whom  you  are 
speaking." 

"  I  know  it  too  well,  and  I  will  not  say  any  thing  imnecessary. 
I  here  declare  that  I  have  important  facts  to  reveal,  and  that 
I  should  have  told  them  in  time  if  you  had  not  forced  forward 
the  trial  with  imdue  haste.  I  desire  to  tell  them,  and  I  wiU  do 
so ;  and,  believe  me,  it  is  best  that  I  should  speak  while  the  pro- 
ceeding can  yet  be  revised.  This  is  still  more  essential  for  the 
judges  than  for  the  condemned  ;  for  he  will  live  by  his  honour, 
at  the  moment  when  the  others  shall  die  by  their  infamy."  , 

"  Witness,''  said  the  magistrate,  irritated,  "  the  bitterness 
and  insolence  of  your  language  will  be  more  hurtful  than  ad- 
vantageous to  the  accused." 

"  ^d  who  told  you  that  I  should  be  favourable  to  the  ac- 
cused ?"  said  Patience  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  What  do  you 
know  of  me  ?  What  if  it  pleases  me  to  change  an  illegal  and 
forced  sentence  into  a  powerful  and  irrevocable  decree  ?" 

"  How  does  this  desire  of  making  the  laws  respected,"  said 
the  magistrate,  perfectly  staggered  beneath  the  influence  of 
Patience,  "  accord  with  the  infringement  of  them,  committed  by 
your  not  having  presented  yourself  in  reply  to  the  simmions  of 
the  lieutenant-general  ?" 

"  It  was  not  my  will  to  do  so." 

"  There  are  severe  penalties  against  those  whose  will  does 
not  always  agree  with  that  asserted  by  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom." 

"  Possibly." 

"  Do  you  come  here  with  the  intention  of  submitting  to  them 
now?" 

'*  I  come  4iere  to  make  them  respected." 

"  I  warn  you  that,  if  you  do  not  change  your  tone,  I  shall 
have  you  conducted  to  prison." 

1  % 
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"  I  warn  you  that,  if  you  love  justice  and  serve  God,  you  will 
hear  me,  and  suspend  the  execution  of  your  sentence.  It  is 
not  for  those  who  bring  the  truth  to  humiliate  themselves  be- 
fore those  who  seek  it.  But  ye  who  hear  me,  men  of  the  people 
whom  the  great  can  have  no  intention  to  trifle  with  or  mislead, 
ye  whom  they  call  the  voice — the  voice  of  God,  unite  your- 
selves to  me,  espouse  the  defence  of  the  truth  which  is  perhaps 
about  to  be  stifled,  by  imfortimate  appearances,  or  ta  triimiph 
by  bad  means.  To  your  knees,  men  of  the  people,  my  bro- 
thers, my  children;  pray,  supplicate,  obtain  that  justice  be 
done  and  anger  repressed.  It  is  your  duty,  it  is  your  right'  and 
your  interest ;  it  is  yau  who  are  insulted  and  threatened  when 
the  laws  are  violated." 

Patience  spoke  with  so  much  warmth,  and  was  so  powerful 
in  his  sincerity,  that  there  was  a  sympathetic  movement  through- 
out the  audience.  Philosophy  was  then  too  much  the  fashion 
among  young  men  of  quality  for  them  not  to  be  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  an  appeal  which  was  however  not  addressed  to  them. 
They  rose  with  a  chivalrous  impetuosity  and  turned  towwds 
the  people,  who  led  by  their  noble  example,  rose  also.  Xhere 
was  a  furious  clamour,  and  every  one,  feeling  his  dignity  and 
strength,  forgot  personal  prejudices,  to  imite  in  the  defence  of 
a  common  right.  Thus,  a  noble  transport,  a  true  word,  will 
sometimes  recall  to  a  sane  judgment,  the  masses  long  misled  by 
speciously  repeated  sophisms. 

The   respite  was  accorded,    and  I  was  reconducted  to  my 

prison,  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly.    Marcasse 

accompanied  me,  but  Patience  withdrew  himself  before  I  could 

express  my  gratitude,  and  disappeared. 

The  revision  of  my  sentence  could  only  be  effected  by  an 

order  of  the  supreme  coimcil.     For  my  part,  I  had  determined, 

before  the  decree,  not  to  have  recourse  to  this  chamber  of  appeal 

of  the  ancient  jurisprudence ;  but  the  action  and  the  words  of 

Patience  had  produced  no  less  effect  upon  my  own  mind  than 

upon  the  feelings  of  the  spectators.     The  spirit  of  self-defence 

and  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  himian  nature,  hitherto  deadened, 

and  as  it  were  paralyzed  within  me  by  grief,  suddenly  awoke ; 

and  I  felt  in  this  hour  of  profound  emotion  that  man  is  not 
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made  for  that  egotistical  concentration  of  despair  which  is  called 
abnegation,  or  stoicism.  No  one  can  abandon  the  care  of  his 
honour  without  abandoning  the  respect  due  to  the  principle  of 
honour.  If  it  is  grand  to  sacrifice  personal  glory  and  life  to  the* 
mysterious  decrees  of  conscience,  it  is  cowardice  to  abandon  both 
to  the  fury  of  an  unjust  persecution.  I  felt  myself  reinstated 
in  my  own  eyes,  and  I  passed  the  rest  of  this  important  night  in 
seeking  the  means  of  clearing  myself,  with  as  much  perseverance 
as  I  had  before  shown  in  abandoning  myself  to  my  destiny. 
With  the  feeling  of  strength  there  came  that  of  hope.  Edm^e 
perhaps  was  neither  mad  nor  struck  with  death.  She  might  ab- 
solve me,  she  might  get  well !  Who  knows  ?  I  said  to  myself, 
she  has  perhaps  already  rendered  me  justice  ;  perhaps  it  is  she 
who  has  sent  Patience  to  my  assistance  ;  without  doubt  I  must 
carry  out  her  wishes  by  taking  courage,  by  not  allowing  myself 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  impostors. 

But  how  obtain  this  order  from  the  supreme  coimcil  ?  A 
mandate  &om  the  king  was  necessary ;  who  would  solicit  it  ? 
Who  would  prevent  those  odious  delays,  of  which  justice  knows 
how  to  avail  herself,  when  it  pleases  her,  even  in  the  conduct  of 
those  very  same  affairs  which  she  had  before  sought  with  blind 
eagerness  to  hurry  to  a  conclusion  ?  Who  would  deter  my  ene- 
mies'from  destroying  or  paralyzing  all  my  efforts?  Who,  in 
one  word,  would  fight  for  me  ?  The  abb^  alone  could  do  it,  but 
he  was  in  prison  ^r  my  sake.  His  generous  conduct  on  the 
trial  had  proved  to  me  that  he  was  still  my  Mend,  but  his  zeal  was 
rendered  ineffectual.  What  could  Marcasse  do  in  his  obscure  con- 
dition, and  with  his  enigmatical  language  ?  The  evening  came, 
and  I  fell  asleep  with  the  hope  of  some  interference  from  hea- 
ven, for  I  had  prayed  to  God  fervently.  Some  hours  of  rest  re- 
freshed me,  and  I  opened  my  eyes  to  the  noise  of  the  bolts  be- 
ing withdrawn  from  my  door.  Oh !  God  of  goodness  !  what 
was  my  transport  in  seeing  Arthur,  my  brother  in  arms,  that 
other  self  from  whom  I  had  had  no  secret  during  six  years, 
throw  himself  upon  my  breast !  I  cried  like  a  child  at  receiving 
this  proof  that  Providence  had  not  forsaken  me.  Arthur  did 
not  accuse  me !  he  had  learned  at  Paris,  whither  the  scientifip 
interests  of  tiie  Library  of  Philadelphia  had  c^U^diYiasL^^^  ^^ 
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affiur  with  idiich  I  was  charged.  He  had  defended  me  against 
all  those  who  had  accused  me,  and  he  had  not  lost  a  moment  in 
coming  to  give  me  succour  and  comibrt. 

I  opened  my  heart  to  him  with  delight,  and  told  him  what 
he  oonld  do  for  me.  He  wished  to  set  off  for  Paris  that  yery 
erening,  but  I  begged  him  to  begin  his  good  offices,  by  seeking 
news  of  Edmee  at  Sainte-S^v^re ;  it  was  four  long  days  since  I 
had  received  any,  and  Marcasse  had  besides  never  given  me 
such  exact  and  detailed  accounts  as  I  had  desired. 

''  Assure  yourself,"  said  Arthur,  ^^  from  me  you  shall  know  the 
truth.  I  am  a  pretty  good  surgeon ;  I  have  a  practbed  eye,  I 
can  tell  you  what  in  all  probability  you  have  either  to  fear  or 
hope  ;  thence  I  will  depart  inmiediately  for  Paris." 

He  wrote  me  on  the  morrow  a  long  and  detailed  letter. 

Edmte  was  in  a  very  extraordinary  state.  She  never  spoke 
and  did  not  appear  to  suffer,  while  they  were  careful  to  keep 
from  her  all  species  of  nervous  excitement ;  but,  at  the  first 
word  which  awakened  the  memory  of  her  sorrows,  she  fell  into 
convulsions.  The  moral  isolation  to  which  she  was  reduced, 
formed  the  principal  obstacle  to  her  recovery.  She  wanted 
for  nothing  as  regarded  physical  attendance ;  she  had  two 
excellent  medical  men  and  a  very  devoted  sick-nurse.  Ma- 
demoiselle Leblanc  also  watched  over  her,  in  this  respect,  with 
much  zeal ;  but  this  dangerous  old  woman  often  did  her  harm  by 
misplaced  reflections  and  indiscreet  questionings.  Arthur  as- 
sured me  moreover  that,  if  £dm^  had  ever  thought  me  guilty, 
and  had  expressed  herself  so,  it  must  have  been  in  some  pre- 
vious phase  of  her  illness  ;  for  since,  at  least,  the  last  fortnight 
she  had  been  in  a  state  of  complete  inertia.  She  frequently 
dozed,  but  without  altogether  sleeping  ;  she  took  certain  gelatin- 
ous drinks  and  complained  of  no  suffering ;  she  replied  by  care- 
less signs,  and  always  in  the  negative,  to  the  questions  of  her 
medical  attendants  as  to  her  pains,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  the 
remembrance  of  the  affections  which  had  filled  her  life.  Her 
tenderness  for  her  father,  that  affection — with  her  so  profoimd 
and  so  powerful,  was  not  however  extinguished;  she  often 
shed  abundant  tears,  but  then  she  appeared  not  to  hear  any 
sound;  it  was  in  vain  they  tried  to  make  her  understand  that 
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her  father  was  not  dead,  as  she  seemed  to  believe.  She  re- 
pulsed with  an  imploring  gesture,  not  the  sound,  (it  did  not 
seem  to  strike  her  ear,)  but  the  movement  which  took  place 
around  her ;  and,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  shrinking  into 
her  arm-chair,  and  gathering  her  knees  to  her  chest,  she  ap- 
peared to  give  herself  up  to  a  hopeless  despair.  This  silent 
grief,  which  she  herself  combated  no  longer,  and  which  would 
not  be  comforted  ;  that  powerful  will,  which  had  been  capa- 
ble of  overcoming  the  most  violent  storms,  and  which  like  a 
vessel  was  driven  from  its  course  on  a  dead  sea  into  a  deep 
calm,  was,  according  to  Arthur,  the  saddest  sight  he  had  ever 
contemplated.     Edm^e  seemed  to  have  broken  with  life. 

Mademoiselle  Leblanc,  by  way  of  trial,  and  in  the  hope  of 
moving  her,  had  boldly  taken  upon  herself  to  tell  her  that  her 
father  was  dead ;  Edm^e  had  made  her  imderstand  by  a  sign 
of  the  head  that  she  knew  it.  Some  hours  later,  the  medical  men 
had  tried  to  make  her  comprehend  that  he  was  living;  she 
had  replied  by  another  sign  that  she  did  not  believe  it.  They 
had  rolled  her  arm-chair  into  the  chevalier's  apartment,  and  had 
put  them  in  presence  of  each  other.  Neither  the  father  nor 
daughter  had  given  signs  of  recognition.  Only,  at  the  end  of 
a  few  moments,  Edm^e,  taking  her  father  for  a  spectre,  had  ut- 
tered frightful  shrieks,  and  had  fallen  into  convulsions,  during 
which  one  of  her  woimds  had  re-opened,  and  given  rise  to  fears 
for  her  life.  They  had  been  careful  from  this  moment  to  keep 
them  apart,  and  never  to  pronounce,  before  Edmee,  any  word 
having  reference  to  her  father.  She  took  Arthur  for  a  country 
doctor,  and  received  him  with  the  same  gentleness  and  in- 
difference as  the  rest.  He  had  not  dared  to  speak  to  her  of 
me  ;  but  he  exhorted  me  not  to  despair.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  state  of  Edm^e,  over  which  time  and  quiet  might  not  triimiph  ; 
she  had  but  little  fever,  and  none  of  the  vital  functions  of  her 
being  were  really  disturbed  ;  the  wounds  were  all  but  cured,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  the  disorganization  of  the  brain 
by  any  excess  of  activity.  Neither  could  the  weakness  into  which 
this  organ  had  fallen,  or  the  prostration  of  all  the  rest,  be  ex- 
pected to  contend  long,  or  successfully,  according  to  Arthur, 
against  the  resources  of  youth,  and  the  strength  of  ^sl  ^dscisx^ 
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ble  constitution.  He  ended  by  entreating  me  to  think  of  myself ; 
I  might  yet  be  nsefiil  to  Edm^e  by  my  cares,  and  regain  my 
happiness  in  the  return  of  her  affection  and  esteem. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Arthur  came  back  from  Paris  with 
the  order  of  the  king  for  the  revision  of  my  sentence.  N^w 
witnesses  were  to  be  examined.  Patience  did  not  appear ;  but 
I  received  a  piece  of  paper  from  him,  with  these  words  written 
in  a  scrawl :  "  You  are  not  guilty,  therefore  hope,'*  The  medical 
men  declared  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat  might  now  be 
questioned  without  danger,  but  that  her  replies  would  have  no 
meaning.  She  was  however  better.  She  had  recognised  her 
father  and  had  never  quitted  him.  But  she  imderstood  nothing 
which  did  not  relate  to  him.  She  appeared  to  find  great  plea- 
sure in  taking  care  of  him  as  though  he  were  a  child  ;  and,  on 
his  side,  the  chevalier,  from  time  to  time,  recognised  his  beloved 
daughter ;  but  his  strength  decreased  sensibly.  They  questioned 
him  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals.  He  replied  that  his  daughter 
had  in  fact  fallen  from  her  horse  in  the  chase,  and  that  she 
had  woimded  her  chest  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  but  that  no 
one  had  fired  upon  her,  even  by  mistake,  and  that  one  must  be 
mad  to  think  her  cousin  capable  of  such  a  crime.  This  was 
all  they  could  obtain  from  him.  When  they  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  absence  of  his  nephew,  he  replied  that  his  nephew 
was  not  absent,  and  that  he  saw  him  every  day.  Faithful  to 
his  respect  for  the  reputation  of  his  family,  alas !  so  heavily 
compromised,  did  he  hope  and  attempt,  by  these  childish  stories, 
to  turn  aside  the  investigation  of  justice  ?  This  is  what  I  never 
could  learn.  Edm^e  could  not  be  examined.  At  the  first  ques- 
tion addressed  to  her,  she  shrugged  her  shoidders,  and  made  a 
sign  that  she  wished  to  be  left  in  peace.  The  lieutenant- 
criminal  insisting  and  becoming  more  explicit,  she  looked  at  him 
fixedly,  and  appeared  to  force  herself  to  understand  him.  He 
pronoimced  my  name  ;  she  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  fell  into  a 
fainting-fit.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt.  Still 
Arthur  did  not  despair.  On  the  contrary,  the  recital  of  this 
scene  made  him  think  that  he  could  procure  a  favourable  crisis 
in  the  intellectual  faculties  of  Edm^e.     He  departed  at  once  to 
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install  himself  at  Sainte-S^v^re,  where  he  remained  several 
days  without  writing  to  me,  which  threw  me  into  great  anxiety. 

The  abbe  examined  afresh,  persisted  in  his  calm  and  laconic 
refusal. 

My  judges,  seeing  that  the  particulars  promised  by  Patience, 
did  not  arrive,  hastened  forward  the  revision  of  the  procedure, 
and  gave,  by  fresh  precipitation,  a  new  proof  of  their  animosity 
against  me.  The  day  fixed  arrived.  Arthur  had  written  to  me 
to  hope,  in  as  laconic  a  style  as  Patience.  My  lawyer  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  fresh  proof  of  importance.  I  saw 
clearly  that  he  was  beginning  to  think  me  culpable.  He  only 
hoped  to  obtain  delay. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  audience  was  yet  greater  than  on  the  first  occasion.  The 
guard  was  itself  driven  up  to  the  doors  of  the  hall,  and  the 
crowd  took  possession  of  every  part,  even  to  the  windows  of  the 
manor  of  Jacques-Coeur,  now  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  I  was  very 
imeasy  this  time,  though  I  had  the  strength  and  the  pride  to  con- 
ceal it.  I  interested  myself  henceforth  in  the  success  of  my  cause ; 
and  the  hopes  I  had  formed,  not  seeming  likely  to  be  realised, 
I  felt  an  unspeakable  anxiety,  a  concentrated  fury,  a  species  of 
hatred  against  those  men  who  would  not  open  their  eyes  to  my 
innocence,  and  against  that  God  who  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
me. 

In  this  violent  state,  I  made  such  an  efibrt  over  myself  to 
appear  calm,  that  I  scarcely  perceived  what  was  passing  around 
me.  I  found  presence  of  mind  however  to  reply  to  my  new 
examination  in  the  same  terms  as  before.  Then  a  funeral  pall 
seemed  to  spread  itself  over  my  head  ;  a  ring  of  iron  bound  my 
forehead,  an  icy  coldness  took  possession  of  my  brain,  I  was  no 
longer  conscious  of  anything  but  myself,  and  distingmshed  only 
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vague  and  incomprehensible  noises  in  the  sounds  floating  around 
me.  I  know  not  what  passed ;  I  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  they 
announced  the  apparition  which  suddenly  struck  me.  I  remem- 
ber only  that  a  door  opened  behind  the  tribunal ;  that  Arthur 
advanced  supporting  a  veiled  woman ;  that  he  took  off  the  veil 
after  having  seated  her  in  a  large  arm-chair,  which  the  ushers 
rolled  towards  her  with  empressement,  and  that  a  cry  of  admiration 
filled  the  court  when  the  pale  and  sublime  beauty  of  Edm^e  ap- 
peared before  it. 

In  this  moment,  I  forgot  the  crowd  and  the  tribunal,  and  my 
cause  and  the  world  altogether.  I  think  that  no  human  power 
could  have  opposed  my  impetuous  transport.  I  precipitated 
myself  like  a  thunderbolt  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and,  fall- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Edmee,  embraced  her  knees  with  an  eflusion 
of  tenderness.  They  told  me  afterwards  that  this  action  carried 
the  public  with  me,  while  almost  all  the  women  melted  into  tears. 
The  young  dandies  dared  utter  no  jest;  the  judges  were  moved. 
Truth  had  for  one  instant  a  complete  triumph. 

Edm^e  looked  at  me  for  along  time.  The  insensibility  of 
death  was  upon  her  face.  It  seemed  as  though  she  would  never 
recognise  me.  The  assembly  waited  in  a  profoimd  silence,  till 
she  should  express  her  hatred  or  her  affection.  Suddenly  she 
burst  into  tears,  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  and  lost  all 
consciousness.  Arthur  caused  her  to  be  immediately  removed, 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  make  me  return  to  my  place. 
I  no  longer  knew  where  I  was,  nor  what  was  going  on ;  I  clung 
to  Edm6e's  dress,  I  wished  to  follow  her.  Arthur,  addressing 
himself  to  the  court,  demanded  that  the  medical  men  who  had 
examined  her  in  the  morning  should  prove  anew  the  state  of  the 
invalid.  He  required  and  obtained  that  Edm6e  should  be  sum- 
moned afresh  as  a  witness,  and  confronted  with  me  when  the 
crisis  from  which  she  was  then  suffering  should  have  passed  away. 

"  This  crisis  is  not  serious,"  said  he  ;  "  Mademoiselle  de  Mau- 
prat  has  experienced  several  of  the  same  kind  in  the  few  last 
days,  and  during  the  journey.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these 
attacks  her  intellectual  faculties  have  taken  a  happier  develop- 
ment." 

'*  Go  and  give  your  attention  to  the  sufferer,"  said  the  presi- 
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deat.  "  She  shall  be  recalled  in  two  hours,  if  you  think  that 
time  sufficient  for  her  recovery  from  her  fainting-fif.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  court  will  hear  the  witness,  at  whose  request 
the  first  sentence  was  prevented  from  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion." 

Arthur  retired,  and  Patience  was  introduced.  He  was  cleanly 
dressed;  but,  having  said  a  few  words,  he  declared  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed  if  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
take  off  his  coat.  The  imaccustomed  restraint  of  his  dress 
inconvenienced  him  so  much,  and  appeared  to  him  so  burden- 
some, that  he  perspired  in  large  drops.  He  scarcely  waited  for 
a  signal  of  acquiescence,  accompanied  by  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt, from  the  president,  before  he  threw  these  signs  of  civili- 
zation on  the  ground,  and  carefully  lowering  the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt  over  his  nervous  arms,  spoke  in  nearly  the  following 
words  : — 

"  I  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth.  I  raise  my  hand  a 
second  time,*  for  I  have  facts  to  describe  which  contradict  each 
other,  and  which  I  cannot  myself  explain.  I  swear  before  God 
and  man  that  I  will  tell  what  I  know,  and  how  I  know  it,  with- 
out being  influenced  for  or  against  any  one." 

He  raised  his  large  hand  and  turned  towards  the  people  with  a 
frank  confidence,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  You  all  hear  what  I  swear, 
and  you  know  that  I  may  be  believed. "  This  confidence  on  his  part 
was  not  ill-founded.  A  great  deal  of  interest  had  been  taken, 
since  the  incident  on  the  first  trial,  in  this  extraordinary  man, 
who  had  spoken  before  the  tribunal  with  so  much  boldness, 
and  whoiiad  harangued  the  people  in  its  presence.  His  conduct 
inspired  considerable  curiosity  and  much  sympathy  among  all 
the  democrats  and  Philadelphians,  The  works  of  Beaimiarchais 
had,  with  the  hi^er  classes,  a  success  which  will  explain  to  you, 
why  Patience,  in  opposition  to  the  powers  of  the  province, 
found  himself  sustained  and  applauded  by  all  who  piqued  them- 
selves on  possessing  cultivated  minds.  Each  expected  to  see  in 
him  Figaro  imder  a  new  form.     The  fame  of  his  private  virtues 

*  To  raise  the  hand  is  the  form  required  in  taking  an  oath  before  the 
French  tribunals. — ^Translator. 
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had  gone  abroad ;  for  you  remember  that,  during  my  stay  in 
America,  Patience  had  made  himself  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
La  Varenne,  and  had  changed  his  reputation  of  a  sorcerer,  for 
that  of  a  benefactor.  They  had  given  him  the  surname  of 
grand-judge,  because  he  willingly  interfered  in  disputes,  and  ter- 
minated them  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  with  admirable 
judgment  and  rectitude. 

He  spoke  this  time  with  a  loud  and  penetrating  utterance ;  his 
voice  had  in  it  several  beautiful  tones.  His  gesture  was  slow  or 
animated  according  to  circumstances,  but  always  noble  and  im- 
pressive ;  his  short  and  Socratic  face  had  ever  a  fine  expression. 
He  had  all  the  qualities  of  an  orator,  but  was  entirely  above  the 
weakness  of  speaking  for  mere  effect.  He  spoke  in  that  clear 
and  concise  manner  which  he  had  necessarily  acquired  in  his 
recent  intercourse  with  men,  and  in  the  discussion  of  their  various 
interests. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Mauprat  received  the  blow,"  he  said, 

I  was  not  more  than  ten  paces  from  her  ;  but  the  underwood 
is  so  thick  in  that  spot  that  I  could  have  seen  nothing  at  two 
paces  distance.  They  had  persuaded  me  to  join  in  the  chase  ; 
but  it  did  not  interest  me.  Finding  myself  near  the  tower  of 
Gazeau,  which  I  had  inhabited  during  twenty  years,  I  felt  a  desire 
to  see  my  ancient  cell  again,  and  was  hastening  towards  it  when 
I  heard  the  report  of  a  gim.  It  did  not  alarm  me  at  all ;  it 
was  so  natural  to  hear  such  a  soimd  in  a  hattue  !  But  when  I  had 
got  out  of  the  wood,  that  is  to  say  in  about  three  moments  after, 
I  foimd  Edm^e,  (forgive  me,  I  am  accustomed  to  call  her  thus, 
I  am  with  her  as  one  might  say  a  sort  of  foster-father,)  I  foimd 
Edmee  kneeling  on  the  ground,  woimded,  as  you  have  been 
told,  and  still  holding  the  bridle  of  her  horse  which  was  rearing. 
She  did  not  know  whether  she  was  hurt  much  or  little,  but  her 
other  hand  was  pressed  to  her  chest  as  she  said :  '  Bernard,  it  is 
frightful !  I  would  never  have  believed  you  capable  of  killing  me.  Ber- 
nard, where  are  you  ?  come  and  see  me  die.  You  Mil  my  father  P  She 
fell  as  she  said  this  and  let  go  the  bridle  of  her  horse.  I  spnmg 
towards  her.  *  Ah  !  you  saw  it,  Patience  /'  she  said  to  me,  '  do 
not  speak  of  it,  do  not  tell  it  to  myfatikerr. . .  •  She  stretched  out 
Iier  arms,  her  body  stiffened,  I  thought  her  dead,  and  she  did  nci 
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speak  again  till  night,  when  they  had  taken  out  the  balls  from 
her  chest." 

"  Did  you  see  Bernard  de  Mauprat  there  ?" 

"  I  saw  him  upon  the  spot  where  the  event  took  place,  at  the 
moment  when  Edmee  lost  all  consciousness,  and  appeared  to  have 
given  up  her  soul :  he  was  like  a  madman.  I  thoi^ht  it  was  re- 
morse which  overwhelmed  him ;  I  spoke  to  him  harshly ;  I  treated 
him  as  an  assassin.  He  made  no  reply,  and  seated  himself  upon  the 
groimd  close  to  his  cousin.  He  remained  there,  stupified,  a  long 
time  after  they  had  carried  her  away.  No  one  thought  of  ac- 
cusing him ;  they  fancied  he  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse, 
because  they  saw  it  galloping  by  the  side  of  a  pond ;  they  be- 
lieved that  his  gun  had  gone  off  as  he  fell.  M.  I'Abb^  Aubert 
was  the  only  one  who  heard  me  accuse  M.  Bernard  of  having 
assassinated  his  cousin.  On  the  following  days  Edm^e  spoke ; 
but  this  was  not  always  in  my  presence ;  and  moreover,  from 
that  moment,  she  was  almost  always  delirious.  I  maintain  that 
she  has  confided  to  no  one,  (to  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  least  of 
all,)  what  passed  between  her  and  M.  de  Mauprat  before  the 
discharge  of  the  gun.  She  has  not  confided  it  to  me  any  more 
than  to  the  rest.  In  those  rare  moments  when  she  possessed 
her  reason,  she  replied  to  my  questions  that  certainly  Bernard 
had  not  done  it  on  purpose  ;  and  several  times  over,  during  the 
first  three  days,  asked  to  see  him.  But  when  she  had  the  fever, 
she  cried  :  Bernard !  Bernard !  you  have  committed  a  great  crime ; 
you  have  killed  my  father  !  That  was  her  idea ;  she  really  be- 
lieved that  her  father  was  dead,  and  thought  so  for  a  long  time. 
She  has  said  but  very  little  of  any  importance.  All  that  Made- 
moiselle Leblanc  has  attributed  to  her  is  false.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  she  ceased  to  speak  intelligible  words,  and  at  the  end 
of  eight  days  her  malady  took  the  form  of  complete  silence. 
She  has  dismissed  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  since  she  has  recovered 
her  reason,  which  clearly  proves  something  imfavourable  to  this 
fiHe-de-chambre,  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  against  M.  de  Mau- 
prat. It  remained  with  myself  to  be  silent  upon  it ;  but  having 
aqmething  else  still  to  impart,  I  desired  to  leveal  the  whole 

Patience  paused ;  the  audience  and  the  cout\.  \\»^^  ^\clOcO^^- 
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gan  to  be  interested  in  me,  and  to  lose  the  bitterness  of  its  pre- 
judices, remained  as  though  overwhehned  by  a  deposition  so 
different  to  what  they  had  expected. 

Patience  re-commenced  speaking. 

"  I  remained  convinced  for  several  weeks,"  said  he,  "  of  Ber- 
nard's crime.  And  then,  having  profoundly  reflected  upon  it,  I 
said  to  myself  over  and  over  again,  that  a  man  so  upright  and 
with  a  mind  so  highly  cultivated,  as  is  that  of  Bernard,  a  man 
whom  Edm€e  esteemed  so  highly,  and  whom  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Mauprat  loved  as  his  own  son ;  a  man  in  short  who  had  ideas  so 
exalted  as  to  justice  and  truth,  could  not  in  one  day  become  a 
villain.  And  then  the  idea  occurred  to  me,  that  it  might  well 
be  some  other  Mauprat  who  had  fired  the  gun.  I  do  not  speak 
of  him  who  is  a  Trappist,"  added  he,  seeking  among  the  au- 
dience for  Jean  de  Mauprat,  but  who  was  not  there ;  **  I  speak 
of  him  whose  death  has  not  been  proved,  though  the  court  has 
thought  right  to  overlook  that  fact,  and  to  take  the  word  of  M. 
Jean  de  Mauprat  as  regards  it." 

"  Witness,"  said  the  President,  "  I  would  have  you  observe 
that  you  are  here  neither  as  advocate  for  the  accused,  nor  to  re- 
vise the  proceedings  of  the  court.     You  ought  to  say  what  you 
know  of  the  fact,  and  not  what  you  conjecture  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  affair." 

"  Possibly ;"  replied  Patience.  .  "  It  is  necessary  however 
that  I  should  now  say  yrherefore  it  was  that  I  would  not  bear 
witness  the  first  time  against  Bernard.  It  was  because  I  had 
then  nothing  to  furnish  but  proofs  against  him,  while  I  had  no 
faith  in  those  proofs  themselves." 

"  You  are  not  asked  about  this  now.  Do  not  wander  from 
your  deposition." 

"  One  moment !  I  have  my  honour  to  defend  ;  I  have  my  own 
conduct  to  explain,  if  it  so  please  you." 

"  You  are  not  the  accused,  you  have  no  right  to  plead  your 
own  cause.  If  the  court  shall  judge  it  right  to  prosecute  you 
for  your  disobedience,  you  will  be  warned  to  defend  yourself ; 
but  there  is  no  question  of  that  at  present." 

"  It  is  the  question  now  to  make  the  court  know  whether  I 
am  an  honest  man  or  a  false  witaess,  and  with  your  pardon,  it 
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seems  to  me  that  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  affair ;  the 
life  of  the  accused  depends  upon  it,  the  court  cannot  look 
upon  that  as  indifferent." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  king's  advocate,  "  and  try  to  preserve  the 
respect  due  to  the  court." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  offend  the  court,"  returned  Patience ; 
"  I  only  say  that  a  man  may  defy  its  orders  from  reasons  of  con- 
science which  the  court  may  legally  condemn,  but  which  every 
private  judge  may  understand  and  excuse.  I  say  then  that  I  did 
not  myself  feel  that  Bernard  de  Mauprat  was  guilty ;  my  ears 
alone  knew  it;  that  was  not  enough  for  me.  Excuse  me, 
monsieur,  I  also  am  a  judge.  Enquire  about  me !  in  my  vil- 
lage they  call  me  the  grand-judge.  When  my  fellow-citizens 
pray  me  to  pronounce  upon  some  public-house  quarrel,  or  some 
boundary  to  a  field,  I  do  not  so  much  listen  to  their  senti- 
ments as  to  my  own.  No  man  should  be  judged  by  a  solitary 
fact.  One  must  examine  every  collateral  circumstance  before 
one  can  possibly  demonstrate  either  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  particular  act  attributed  to  him. 

"Thus,  not  being  able  to  believe  that  Bernard  was  an  as- 
sassin, and  having  heard  it  declared  by  more  than  ten  people, 
whom  I  look  upon  as  incapable  of  a  false  oath,  that  a  monk  hear- 
ing  resemblance  to  the  Mauprats  had  been  wandering  about  the 
province,  having  myself  seen  the  back  and  the  cowl  of  this 
monk  pass  by  Pouligny  on  the  morning  of  the  event,  I  wished  to 
know  if  he  were  still  in  La  Varenne,  and  I  learned  that  he  was 
yet  there  ;  that  is  to  say  after  having  quitted  it,  he  had  returned 
about  the  time  of  the  trial  in  the  past  month,  and,  what  is  more, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  M.  Jean  de  Mauprat.  *  Who  then 
is  this  monk  ?'  said  I  to  myself;  *  why  does  his  appearance 
frighten  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  ?  What  is  he  doing 
in  La  Varenne  ?  If  he  belong  to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites, 
why  does  he  not  wear  their  dress  ?  If  he  is  of  the  order  of  M. 
Jean,  why  does  he  not  lodge  with  him  at  the  Carmelites  ?  If  he 
is  a  mendicant  friar,  why,  after  having  received  alms  in  this 
quarter,  does  he  not  go  farther,  rather  than  return  to  importune 
people  who  have  so  lately  afforded  him  relief  ?  If  he  is  a  Trap- 
pist  and  will  not  remain  with  the  Carmelites  ^<&^<&Q^^x^^9^C!k:<| 


ipm  io  ht  muweaud  im  mtr  nd  to  loMifcc  Hsumtrntg  its  jse- 
jmJw,  Ttmaumtd  a»  iIiob^  rn  iiiliif?»r«I  by  a  depontaon  ao 
dUiagri  to  what  Htj  had  tiptcirf. 

Tatieaee  n-eommmrtd  ykiag, 

1 1  iCTMDed  couiiuced  In  aercnl  weds,"  aul  he, "  of  Ber- 
■afd's  oiate.  And  then,  h»Ti%  jntom^lj  reflected  iqkhi  it,  I 
MJd  to  mjatU  owet  and  om  agaiii,  that  a  man  ao  iqvi^  and 
iridi  »  nund  ao  iu^j  euhiTated,  as  b  ibat  of  Bawd,  a  nuui 
witom  Edmie  esteemed  so  h^ilf ,  and  whom  M.  le  CheTalier  de 
Haiqvat  lored  as  his  own  son  ;  a  man  in  sbost  who  had  ideas  so 
exalted  as  to  justice  and  tnitfa,  conld  not  in  me  day  become  a 
Tillaiji,  And  then  the  idea  occmred  to  me.  that  it  might  well 
be  some  other  Haaprat  who  had  fited  the  gaa.  1  do  not  speak 
of  him  who  is  a  Trappist,"  added  he,  seeking  among  the  au- 
dience lor  Jean  de  Hanpiat,  but  who  waa  not  there ;  "  I  speak 
of  him  whose  death  bos  not  been  proved,  though  the  conit  has 
thought  light  to  overlook  that  lact,  and  to  take  the  word  of  U. 
Jean  de  Hauprat  as  regards  it." 

"  WiUiesa,"  said  the  President,  "  I  would  have  you  observe 
that  you  are  here  neither  as  advocate  for  tlie  accused,  nor  to  re- 
rae  tiie  proceedings  of  the  court.  You  ought  to  say  what  yon 
know  of  the  fact,  and  not  what  you  conjecture  to  be  ui.  the  bot- 
tom of  this  affiur." 

"  Possibly ;"  replied  Patience.  "  It  is  necessary  however 
that  I  should  now  say  wlicreforc  it  was  that  I  noxJd  not  bear 
witness  the  Arit  time  ag^inHt  Bernard.  It  was  because  I  had 
then  nothing  to  fumisli  but  proofn  against  him,  while  I  ha4il0 
faith  in  those  proofs  tliomsclves." 

"  You  ore  not  asked  ahoui  thia  now,  Do  not  wander  ban 
your  deposition," 

"  One  moment !  I  have  my  honour  U 
conduct  to  explain,  if  it  bo  pleuwe  y. 

"  You  arc  not  the  accused,  you  h 
own  cause.    If  the  court  shnil  j 
(br  your  disobedience,  yiu  will  t 
but  thera  is  no  queatim  of  that  ai 

*'  It  1«  the  queition  not 
MtB  Ml  boaMt  aua  or  a  faiN  « 
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does  he  not  return  to  his  own  convent  ?  Who  then  is  this  vaga- 
bond monk  ?  and  why  does  M.  Jean  de  Mauprat,  who  has  fre- 
quently declared  that  he  does  not  know  this  man,  yet  know 
him  so  well  that  they  breakfast  together  from  time  to  time,  in 
a  cabaret  at  Crevant  ?  I  desired  then  that  my  deposition  should 
be  taken,  even  though  it  might  be  somewhat  injurious  to  Ber- 
nard, that  I  might  have  the  right  of  saying  what  I  have  just 
said,  though  it  should  lead  to  no  good.  But  as  you  lawyers 
never  give  time  to  witnesses  to  enlighten  themselves  upon  what 
they  believe,  I  departed  directly  for  the  woods,  where  I  lived 
after  the  manner  of  the  foxes,  determining  not  to  leave  them 
till  I  had  discovered  what  this  monk  did  in  the  province.  I 
put  myself  then  upon  his  track,  and  ascertained  the  truth  as 
concerning  him ;  he  is  the  assassin  of  Edm6e  de  Mauprat,  and  is 
called  Antoine  de  Mauprat." 

This  announcement  caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  the 
court  and  audience.  All  looks  sought  Jean  de  Mauprat,  whose 
face  however  did  not  appear. 

"  Where  are  your  proofs  ?"  said  the  President. 

"  I  am  about  to  lay  them  before  you,"  replied  Patience. 
"  Learning  from  the  master  of  the  cabaret  at  Crevant,  to  whom  I 
had  an  opportimity  of  rendering  some  service,  that  the  two 
Trappists  occasionally  breakfasted  together  at  his  house,  as  I  have 
before  told  you,  I  took  up  my  lodgings  half  a  league  from  them, 
in  a  hermitage  which  is  called  le  Trou  aiuv  Fades,*  and  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  abandoned  to  the  first  comer,  move- 
ables and  all.  It  is  a  cavern  in  the  rock  with  a  large  stone  to 
sit  upon  and  nothing  more.  I  lived  there  two  days  upon  roots 
and  some  pieces  of  bread  which  they  brought  me  from  time  to 
time  from  the  cabaret.  It  is  against  my  principles  to  live  in  a 
cabaret.  The  third  day,  the  little  boy  of  the  house  came  to 
waxn  me  that  the  two  monks  were  about  to  place  themselves 
at  the  table.  I  ran  thither,  and  hid  myself  in  a  cellar  which 
opened  upon  the  garden.  The  door  of  the  cellar  is  shaded  by 
an  apple  tree,  beneath  which  these  gentlemen  were  breakfasting 

*  The  cave  of  the  Soothsayers,  or,  more  closely  still,  of  the  Sybils,  from 
Fada  or  Fata,  Divineness,  whence  the  Beruchois  term,  Fade,  is  clearly  de- 

hved.  — TlUNBLATOtU 
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in  the  open  air.  M.  Jean  was  temperate  ;  the  other  eat  like  a 
Carmelite  and  drank  like  a  Franciscan.  I  heard  and  saw  every 
thing  at  my  ease. 

*'  *  It  is  time  that  all  this  should  end,'  said  Antoine,  whom  I 
clearly  recognized  as  I  saw  him  drink  and  heard  him  swear ; 
'  I  grow  tired  of  the  trade  you  make  me  carry  on.  Give  me 
an  asylum  with  the  (Jarmelites,  or  I  will  make  a  noise.' 

" '  And  what  noise  can  you  make  which  will  not  lead  you  to 
the  wheel,  you  stupid  beast  ?'  replied  M.  Jean  ;  '  take  my  word 
for  it  that  you  shall  never  set  foot  among  the  Carmelites ;  I 
do  not  desire  to  see  myself  inculpated  in  a  criminal  process ; 
for  they  would  see  through  you  there  before  three  hours  were  over.' 

"  'And  why  so,  pray  ?  You  make  them  believe  that  you  are  a 
saint !' 

"  '  I  am  capable  of  conducting  myself  like  a  saint,  and  you 
conduct  yourself  like  a  fool.  Could  you,  when  in  your  cups, 
keep  one  hour  from  swearing,  and  breaking,  every  thing  about 
you?' 

"  '  Tell  me,  N^pomuchie ;  do  you  hope  to  get  off  quite  free, 
if  I  am  accused  ?'  replied  the  other. 

" '  Who  knows  ?'  returned  the  Trappist ;  '  I  have  taken  no 
part  in  your  folly,  and  neither  did  I  advise  you  to  do  any  thing 
of  the  kind.' 

"  '  Ah  !  ah !  the  precious  hypocrite !'  cried  Antoine,  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair  and  laughing ;  '  you  are  very  glad 
however,  now  it  is  done.  You  were  always  a  coward,  and  but 
for  me  would  [never  have  devised  any  thing  better  than  going 
and  making  yourself  a  Trappist,  aping  devotion  and  getting 
yourself  absolved  for  the  sins  of  the  past,  so  as  to  have!  the 
right  of  extorting  money  from  the  casse-tHes  of  Sainte-S€v^e. 
A  fine  ambition,  by  my  faith  !  that  of  confining  oneself  imder 
a  cowl  after  having  been  tortured  throughout  life  ;  and,  having 
tasted  but  the  half  of  every  pleasure,  to  hide  oneself  again  like 
a  mole !  Go,  go,  when  they  shall  have  hanged  the  amiable 
Bernard,  when  the  beautiful  Edm^e  shall  be  dead,  and  the  old 
casse-cou  shall  have  returned  his  great  bones  to  the  earth,  when 
we  shall  be  the  inheritors  of  that  comfortable  fortune,  you  will 
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ilnd  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  Coup  de  Turnac  *  to  get  rid  of  all 
three  at  one  blow  !  It  would  cost  me  rather  too  much  to  play 
the  devotee,  I  who  have  none  of  the  habits  of  a  convent  and 
who  know  not  how  to  wear  its  dress ;  so  I  shall  abjure  the  cowl 
for  -ever,  and  shall  content  myself  with  building  a  chapel  at 
Roche-Maupiat,  and  with  receiving  the  sacrament  four  times  a 
year.' 

" '  All  that  you  have  done  in  that  matter  is  a  folly  and  an 
infamy !' 

" '  Oh  the  devil !  do  not  talk  to  me  of  infamy,  my  gentle  bro- 
ther, or  I  will  make  you  swallow  this  bottle,  cork  and  all.' 

'*  *  I  say  that  it  is  a  folly,  and,  that  if  it  succeeds,  you  will  owe 
a  magnificent  candle  to  the  Virgin ;  while  if  it  does  not  succeed, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it,  do  you  hear  ?  When  I  was  hidden  in 
the  secret  chamber  of  the  castle,  and  heard  Bernard  relate  to 
his  servant,  after  supper,  how  he  was  losing  his  wits  for  the 
beautiful  Edm^e,  I  told  you  in  joke  that  there  was  a  pretty 
piece  of  business  to  be  done  there ;  then,  like  a  brute,  you  took 
the  thing  as  serious,  and  without  consulting  me,  or  waiting  a 
favourable  opportunity,  carried  into  effect  a  purpose  which  should 
have  been  well  weighed  and  carefully  planned.' 

"  *  A  favourable  moment,  hare-hearted  dog  that  you  are !  and 
where  then  should  I  have  found  it  ?  the  opportunity  makes  the 
thief.  I  was  surprised  by  the  himt  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  ; 
I  hid  myself  in  the  accursed  tower  of  Gazeau ;  I  saw  my  two 
turtle-doves  arrive ;  I  heard  a  conversation  enough  to  convulse 
one  with  laughter ;  Bernard  weeping,  the  girl  acting  the  prude  ; 
Bernard  sneaking  off  like  a  fool  without  having  played  the  part 
of  a  man  ;  I  found  upon  me,  God  knows  how,  a  rascally  pistol, 
loaded.     Pop ' 

" '  Hold  your  tongue,  you  savage  beast !'  said  the  other,  ter- 
rified, '  does  one  speak  of  such  things  in  a  cabaret  ?  Hold  your 
tongue,  miserable  wretch !  or  I  will  never  see  you  again.' 

" '  You  will  be  obliged  however  to  see  me,  my  gentle  brother, 

*  Our  readers  will  remember  the  peculiar  mode  of  disarming  his  adver- 
sary practised  by  the  celebrated  duellist,  Count  de  Juruac,  and  which  gave 
j-ise  to  this  mode  of  expression. — Translator. 
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when  I  shall  come  to  ring  you  a  peal  at  the  door  of  the  Cat- 
melites.' 

" '  You  dare  not  come,  for  I  would  denounce  you.' 

"  '  You  dare  not  denounce  me,  for  I  know  too  many  of  your 
^od  deeds,  my  saintly  brother.' 

"  '  I  do  not  fear  you,  Antoine,  I  have  established  my  character, 
I  have  expiated  my  sins.' 

"  '  Hypocrite !' 

"'There,  hold  your  tongue,  fool,'  retorted  Jean;  'I  must 
leave  you  now.     Here  is  some  money.' 

"  'All  that  r 

"  '  What  would  you  expect  a  monk  to  give  you  ;  do  you  think 
I  am  rich  ?' 

"  '  Your  Carmelites  are,  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  with 
them.' 

"  '  I  could  give  you  more,  but  I  will  not  do  so.  You  would  no 
sooner  have  two  louis  in  your  pocket  than  you  would  make  a 
drunken  uproar  that  would  betray  you.' 

"  *  And  if  you  desire  that  I  should  quit  the  country  for  some 
time,  with  what  would  you  have  me  travel  ?' 

"  '  Have  I  not  three  times  already  given  you  the  means  of  de- 
parting and  have  you  not  returned  after  drinking  away  all  that 
you  possessed,  in  the  first  infamous  den  you  came  to  on  the 
frontier  of  the  province  ?  Your  impudence  revolts  me,  after  the 
depositions  which  have  been  made  against  you,  while  the  gen- 
darmes are  on  the  watch,  when  Bernard  is  having  his  sentence 
revised,  and  you  are  on  the  point  of  being  discovered !' 

"  *  My  brother,  it  is  for  you  to  watch ;  you  lead  the  Carmelites, 
the  Carmelites  lead  the  bishop,  for  God  knows  what  little  folly 
which  took  place  in  their  presence,  under  great  secrecy,  after 
supper  in  their  convent. . . .  ' 

Here  the  president  interrupted  the  recital  of  Patience. 

"  Witness,"  said  he,  "  I  call  you  to  order  ;  you  outrage  the 
virtue  of  a  prelate  by  the  scandalous  repetition  of  such  a  con- 
versation." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Patience ;  "  I  repeat  the  insinuations  of 
a  debauch6  and  an  assassin,  against  the  prelate ;  I  affirm  no- 
thing on  my  own  authority,  and  every  one  here  knows  what  inv- 
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portance  should  be  attached  to  these  assertions ;  but,  if  you  pre. 
fer  my  silence,  I  will  say  no  more  upon  the  subject.  There  was 
still  a  long  debate  between  the  brothers  upon  all  these  matters. 
The  real  Trappist  wished  to  persuade  the  false  one  to  depart, 
and  he  persisted  in  remaining ;  saying,  that,  if  he  were  not  upon 
the  spot,  his  brother  would  have  him  arrested  as  soon  as 
Bernard's  head  was  off,  so  that  he  might  have  the  inheritance 
all  to  himself.  Jean,  driven  to  extremity,  seriously  threatened 
to  denounce  him,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  justice. 

"  '  Enough  !  you  will  think  twice  before  you  do  that,*  replied 
Antoine,  *  for,  if  Bernard  be  acquitted,  adieu  to  the  inherit- 
ance !* 

"  It  was  thus  they  separated.  The  real  Trappist  departed  in 
great  perplexity,  the  other  fell  asleep  with  his  elbows  upon  the 
table.  I  quitted  my  hiding  place  and  was  about  to  demand 
his  apprehension.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  gendarmes, 
who  had  been  at  my  heels  for  some  time  to  force  me  to  give 
evidence,  seized  me  by  the  collar.  I  pointed  out  the  monk  as 
the  assassin  of  Edmde ;  but  they  would  not  believe  me,  and  said 
they  had  no  warrant  against  him.  I  wished  to  arouse  the 
village,  but  they  prevented  me  from  speaking  ;  they  conducted 
me  here  from  post  to  post  like  a  deserter,  and  for  eight  days  I 
have  been  in  prison,  without  their  deigning  to  pay  any  attention 
to  my  requests.  I  could  not  even  see  M.  Bernard's  advocate 
or  let  him  know  that  I  had  been  arrested ;  it  was  only  just 
now  that  the  jailor  came  to  tell  me  that  I  must  put  on  a  coat  and 
make  my  appearance,  I  know  not  if  all  this  is  according  to  the 
forms  of  justice ;  but  what  is  certain,  is  this,  an  assassin  might 
have  been  arrested  and  he  is  yet  at  liberty,  and  so  he  will  re- 
main if  you  do  not  possess  yourselves  of  the  person  of  M.  Jean 
de  Mauprat  before  he  can  warn,  I  will  not  say  his  accomplice, 
but  his  prot^gfe.  I  take  my  oath  that  in  all  which  I  overheard, 
M.  Jean  de  Mauprat  is  free  from  suspicion  of  being  an  accom- 
plice ;  though  as  to  the  fact  of  allowing  an  innocent  person  tb 
be  given  up  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  to  save  a  guilty  one,  even 
to  the  point  of  proving  the  death  of  the  latter  by  false  wit- 
nesses and  false  pretences. ..."  Patience,  seeing  that  the  pre^- 
deat  was  about  to  interrupt  him  again,  hastened  to  terminate 
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his  discourse,  by  saying :     '^  As  to  that,  messieurs,  it  belongs  to 
you  and  not  to  me  to  judge  him." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Afteb  this  important  deposition  was  over,  the  court  suspended 
proceedings  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  these  were  resumed 
Edm^e  was  led  into  its  presence.  Pale  and  overcome, 
scarcely  able  to  drag  herself  to  the  arm-chair  reserved  for 
her  use,  she  notwithstanding  shewed  great  strength  and  presence 
of  mind. 

*'  Do  you  think  yourself  capable  of  replying  with  calmness 
and  without  trouble  to  the  questions  which  are  about  to  be 
addressed  to  you  ?"  asked  the  President. 

**  I  hope  so,  monsieur,"  she  answered.  "  It  is  true  that  I 
am  only  just  recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  and  that  it  is  only 
within  a  few  days  that  I  have  been  in  possession  of  my  memory ; 
bat  I  think  I  have  completely  recovered  it,  and  my  mind  is  not 
feeling  at  all  disturbed." 

**  Your  name  ?" 

"  Solange-Edmonde  de  Mauprat ;  Edmea  Sylvestris,^^  she  added 
in  a  low  voice. 

I  trembled.  Her  looks  as  she  uttered  these  ill-timed  words, 
had  taken  a  strange  expression,  and  I  feared  she  was  about  to 
wander  more  than  ever.  My  counsel  alarmed,  looked  at  me 
with  a  questioning  air.  No  one  but  myself  imderstood  these 
two  words,  which  Edmte  had  acquired  the  habit  of  frequently  re- 
peating during  the  first  and  last  days  of  her  illness.  Happily 
this  was  the  final  wavering  of  her  faculties.  She  shook  her 
beautiful  head  as  though  to  drive  away  importunate  ideas  ;  and 
the  president  having  asked  her  to  explain  these  unintelligible 
words,  she  replied  with  a  i^oble  sweetness  : 
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''  It  is  nothing,  monsieur  ;  will  you  go  on  with  my  exami- 
nation ?" 

"  Your  age,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Twenty-four  years." 

"  You  are  related  to  the  accused  ?" 

"  His  aunt  according  to  the  custom  of  Bretagne.  He  is  my 
cousin-germain,  the  grand-nephew  of  my  father." 

"  Will  you  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  ?" 
Yes,  monsieur." 
Raise  your  hand." 

Edmee  turned  towards  Arthur  with  a  sad  smile.  He  took  off 
her  glove  and  assisted  her  to  raise  her  arm,  powerless,  and 
almost  without  motion,    I  felt  large  tears  roll  down  my  cheek. 

Edmee  related  with  artless  delicacy,  that  having  lost  herself 
in  the  wood  with  me,  she  had  been  thrown  from  her  horse  by 
the  anxious  empressement  with  which  I  had  tried  to  stop  it, 
thinking  it  had  run  away  with  her ;  that  there  had  followed  a 
little  altercation,  at  the  close  of  which, /rom  an  emotion  of/emi^ 
nine  anger,  sufficiently  silly,  she  had  insisted  upon  mounting  her 
horse  without  any  assistance ;  that  she  had  even  used  harsh 
words,  which  she  did  not  mean,  for  she  loved  me  as  her  brother  ; 
that,  profoundly  grieved  by  her  harshness,  I  had  withdrawn 
some  paces  in  obedience  to  her  commands  ;  and  that  at  the  touo^ 
ment  of  following  me,  afflicted  as  she  herself  was  by  our  silly 
quarrel,  she  had  felt  a  violent  commotion  at  her  chest,  and  that 
she  had  fallen  having  scarcely  heard  the  report.  It  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  say  towards  what  side  she  was  turned,  oar 
from  what  direction  the  shot  had  come.  ''  This  is  all  that  took 
place,"  she  added  ;  "  I  am  the  last  person  capable  of  explaining 
this  accident,  I  cannot  but  attribute  it  in  my  soul  and  conscience 
to  the  awkwardness  of  one  of  our  hunters,  who  is  afraid  of 
avowing  it.  The  laws  are  so  severe  !  and  the  truth  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  prove !" 

"  Thus,  Mademoiselle,  you  do  not  believe  that  your  cousin  was 
the  author  of  thirf  attempt  ?" 

'^  No,  monsieur,  certainly  not !     I  am  no  longer  mad,  and  I 
would  not  have  allowed  myself  to  be  conducted  before  you  if  I 
Jiad  felt  any  thing  the  matter  with  my  hiain," 
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'  "  You  seem  to  impute  to  a  state  of  mental  alienation  the  re- 
velations which  you  have  made  to  the  good  man  Patience,  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Leblanc,  your  housekeeper,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
Abb^  Aubert." 

** I  have  made  no  revelations"  she  replied  with  assurance, 
**  either  to  the  worthy  Patience,  the  respectable  abbd,  or  the  ser- 
vant Leblanc.  If  the  senseless  words  uttered  in  fever  are  to  be 
called  revelations,  all  the  figures  which  frighten  us  in  our  dreams 
must  be  condemned  to  death.  ,What  revelations  could  I  make  upon 
a  fact  of  which  I  am  ignorant." 

**  But  you  said,  at  the  moment  when  you  received  the  wound 
and  as  you  fell  from  your  horse,  Bernard,  Bernard,  I  would  never 
have  believed  you  capable  of  killing  me  I" 

**  I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  that ;  and  if  I  did  say  it,  I 
<^annot  conceive  what  importance  can  be  attributed  to  the  im- 
pression of  a  person  struck  as  by  a  thunder-bolt,  and  whose  mind 
was  as  it  were  annihilated.  What  I  know  is,  that  Bernard  de 
Mauprat  would  give  his  life  for  my  father  or  for  me,  which  does 
not  render  it  very  probable  that  he  would  willingly  assassinate  me. 
And  for  what  reason,  great  God  I" 

The  president  then  made  use,  with  the  design  of  embarrassing 
fklmee,  of  all  the  arguments  with  which  the  deposition  of  Made- 
moiselle Leblanc  had  furnished  him.  These  were  indeed  enough 
to  discompose  her.  Surprised  to  see  justice  in  possession  of  so 
many  things  which  she  looked  upon  as  secrets,  Edmee  neverthe- 
kss,  recovered  her  courage  and  pride  when  they  made  her  under- 
stand, in  the  brutally  chaste  terms,  which  are  employed  before  the 
tribunals  in  such  cases,  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  my  vio- 
lence at  Roche-Mauprat.  It  was  then,  that  taking  up  the  defence 
of  my  character  and  her  own  honour  with  spirit,  she  affirmed  that 
I  had  conducted  myself  towards  her  with  a  loyalty  far  superior  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  my  education.  But  there 
remained  to  be  explained  the  whole  life  of  Edm^e  from  this  period, 
the  breaking  off  her  marriage  with  M.  de  la  Marche,  her  frequent 
quarrels  with  me,  my  abrupt  departure  for  America,  the  refusals 
which  she  had  made  to  marry. 

"  This  interrogation  is  an  odious  thing,"  said  she  suddenly  rising* 
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and  finding  her  physical  force,  with  the  exercise  of  her  moral 
strength.  "  I  am  asked  to  render  account  of  my  most  secret 
sentiments ;  you  descend  into  the  mysteries  of  my  soul ;  yon  tor- 
ment my  modesty  ;  you  arrogate  to  yourselves  rights  which  belong 
but  to  God.  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  my  hfe  only  were  herein 
concerned,  and  not  that  of  another,  you  should  not  draw  from  me 
a  single  word  more.  But,  to  save  the  life  of  the  worst  of  men,  I 
would  sacrifice  my  repugnance  to  reply  to  you ;  how  much  more 
then  for  him  who  stands  before  you.  Learn  then,  since  you  con- 
strain me  to  make  an  avowal  contrary  to  the  reserve  and  the  pride 
of  my  sex,  that  all  which  seems  to  you  inexphcable  in  my  conduct, 
all  which  you  attribute  to  the  violence  of  Bernard  and  my  resent- 
ment, to  his  threats  and  my  terror,  is  accounted  for  in  a  single 
word;  Hove  him/'* 

As  she  pronounced  these  words  with  a  blush  on  her  brow,  and 
in  the  profound  accent  of  a  soul  the  most  impassioned  and  the 
most  proudly  concentrated  that  had  ever  existed,  Edm^e  reseated 
herself  and  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands.  At  this  moment 
I  was  so  transported  that  I  cried  aloud  without  being  able  to  re- 
strain myself :  "  Let  them  lead  me  to  the  scafibld  now,  I  am  the 
king  of  the  earth  !" 

**  To  the  scafibld  !  thou  !"  said  Edm^e,  again  rising ;  "  rather 
shall  they  lead  me  thither.  Is  it  thy  fault,  unhappy  boy,  if  for 
seven  years  I  have  hidden  from  thee  the  secret  of  my  afiection ; 
if  I  have  desired  to  wait  till  I  could  say  to  thee  that  thou  wert 
the  first  among  men  for  wisdom  and  intelligence,  as  thou  art  the 
first  by  the  nobihty  of  the  heart !  My  ambition  costs  thee  dear, 
since  it  has  been  mistaken  for  hatred  and  contempt.  Thou  mightest 
well  hate  me,  since  my  pride  has  conducted  thee  to  the  bench  of 
the  criminal.*  But  I  will  wash  out  thy  shame  by  a  reparation  the 
most  transcendant !  should  they  send  thee  to  the  scafibld  to-mor- 
row, thou  shalt  not  go  thither  but  with  the  title  of  my  husband." 

*•  Vour  generosity  leads  you  too  far,  Edmee  de  Mauprat,"  said 
the  president ;  "  to  save  your  relation,  you  almost  consent  to  accuse 
yourself  of  coquetry  and  harshness ;  for  how  can  you  otherwise 

•  In  a  French  Court  of  Justice,  the  accused  is  always  seated, — Thans- 

ZATOM, 
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explain  your  seven  years  of  refusal,  which  have  exasperated  the 
passion  of  this  young  man  !*' 

"  It  may  be,  monsieur/*  said  Edm^e  maliciously,  ^'  that  the  court 
is  not  competent  to  judge  in  this  matter.  Many  women  think  it 
Ho  great  crime  to  be  a  httle  coquettish  with  the  man  they  love. 
Perhaps  they  have  the  right  to  be  so  when  they  sacrifice  all  other 
tnen  to  him ;  it  is  a  natural  and  a  very  innocent  pride  to  desire  to 
make  the  one  we  prefer,  feel  that  the  heart  he  seeks  is  indeed  of 
value,  and  that  it  merits  to  be  solicited  with  patience.  It  is  true  that 
if  this  coquetry  had  for  its  result  the  condemnation  of  a  lover  to 
death,  it  would  quickly  be  corrected.  But  it  is  impossible,  mes- 
sieurs, that  you  should  intend  to  console  this  unfortunate  young 
man  for  my  rigour  in  such  a  manner.'* 

In  speaking  thus  with  an  air  of  ironical  excitement,  Edmee  melted 
into  tears.  This  nervous  sensibility,  which  during  the  evidence, 
brought  into  play  all  the  qualities  of  her  soul  and  mind;  tenderness, 
courage,  deUcacy,  pride  and  modesty,  gave  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
pression so  touching,  so  admirable,  to  her  face,  that  the  grave  and 
sombre  assembly  of  judges  felt  the  brazen  cuirass  of  imperturbable 
impartiality  and  the  leaden  cope  of  hypocritical  virtue  give  way. 
If  Edm^e  had  not  victoriously  defended  me  by  her  confessions, 
at  least  she  had  excited  interest  in  my  ^vour  to  the  highest  degree. 
A  man  beloved  by  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  carries  with 
him  a  talisman  which  renders  him  invulnerable ;  everv  one  feels 
that  his  life  is  more  precious  than  that  of  another. 

Edm6e  underwent  many  more  questions,  and  restored  the  facts 
perverted  by  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  to  their  integrity ;  she  spared 
me  greatly,  it  is  true  ;  but  she  knew,  how  to  elude  certain  questions 
with  an  admirable  skDl,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  either  utter- 
ing falsehood  or  condemning  me.  She  accused  herself  generously 
of  all  my  errois,  and  declared  that,  if  we  had  had  quarrels,  it  was 
because  she  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  them,  since  they  shewed  her 
the  strength  of  my  love ;  that  she  had  allowed  me  to  depart  for 
America,  wishing  to  put  my  virtue  to  the  proof,  and  beUeving  the 
campaign  would  not  last  for  more  than  a  year,  as  was  then  re- 
ported ;  that  afterwards  she  had  looked  upon  me  as  engaged  by 
my  honor  to  endure  the  unlimited  prolongation  of  my  absence,  but 
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that  she  had  suffered  more  than  I  had  from  the  separation ;  finally, 
she  perfectly  recognised  the  letter  which  had  been  found  upon  her, 
and,  taking  it  up  re-established  the  mutilated  passages  with  an 
astonishing  memory,  begging  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  follow 
with  her  the  half -effaced  words.  "This  letter  is  so  httle  a 
letter  of  menace,*'  she  remarked,  **  and  the  impression  which  it 
nmde  upon  me,  was  so  little  that  of  fear  and  aversion,  that  they 
found  it  on  my  heart,  where  I  had  carried  it  for  eight  days, 
though  I  did  not  even  acknowledge  to  Bernard  that  I  had  re- 
ceived it." 

**  But  you  do  not  explain,'*  said  the  president,  "why,  seven  years 
ago»  during  the  early  days  of  your  cousin's  stay  with  you,  you  were 
armed  with  a  knife  which  you  placed  every  night  under  your  pil- 
low, and  which  you  had  caused  to  be  sharpened  as  if  for  an  urgent 
case  of  defence  ?" 

"  In  my  femily,"  she  replied  blushing, "  there  is  a  very  romantic 
spirit,  and  an  exceedingly  proud  temper.  It  is  true  that  I  had 
several  times  the  intention  of  killing  myself,  because  I  felt  an  in- 
surmountable attachment  to  my  cousin  growing  up  within  me. 
Thinking  myself  bound  by  indissoluble  engagements  to  M.  de  la 
Marche,  I  would  have  died  sooner  than  fail  in  my  word,  and  rather 
than  have  married  any  other  man  than  Bernard.  Subsequently, 
M.  de  la  Marche  released  me  from  my  promise  with  much  delicacy 
and  rectitude,  and  I  thought  no  longer  of  dying." 

Edm€e  retired  followed  by  the  looks  of  all,  and  amidst  a  mur- 
mur of  approbation.  Scarcely  had  she  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  court,  when  she  fainted  again ;  but  this  crisis  had  no  important 
consequences,  and  left  no  traces  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 

I  was  so  overcome,  so  intoxicated  with  what  she  had  just  said, 
that  I  no  longer  knew  what  was  passing. 

Concentrated  in  the  one  thought  of  my  love,  I  had  however  my 
dpubts  ;  for,  if  Edmee  had  not  avowed  all  my  misdeeds,  she  was 
just  as  hkdy  to  have  exaggerated  her  affection  for  me,  with  the  de- 
sgn  of  extenuating  my  faults.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  believe 
that  she  had  loved  me  before  my  departure  for  America,  and  above 
all,  from  the  first  days  of  my  residence  vnth  her.  I  had  no  other 
jnre-occupation  than  this  in  my  mind ;  I  did  not  even  think  any 
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longer  of  the  cause  or  the  result  of  my  trial*  It  seemed  to  me 
as  though  the  only  question  agitated  in  this  cold  areopagus  was  this  : 
'*  Is  he  loved,  or  is  lie  not  loved  P"  Triumph  or  defeat,  life  or  death 
lay  there  for  me  ;  all  were  for  me  involved  in  that  question  and 
that  onlv. 

I  was  drawn  from  these  reveries  by  the  voice  of  the  Abb^ 
Aubert.  He  was  thin  and  pale,  but  very  calm ;  he  had  been 
kept  in  durance,  and  had  suffered  all  the  rigours  of  the  prison 
with  the  resignation  of  a  martyr.  Spite  of  every  precaution, 
the  clever  Marcasse,  skilled  in  gliding  about  hke  a  ferret,  had 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  him  a  letter  from  Arthur,  to  which 
Edmee  had  added  a  few  words.  Authorised  by  this  letter  to  say 
all,  he  made  a  deposition  similar  to  that  of  Patience,  avowing  that, 
upon  the  first  words  of  Edmee  after  the  event,  he  had  accused 
me  ;  but  that  afterwards,  seeing  the  state  of  mental  alienation  of 
the  sufiferer,  and  remembering  my  irreproachable  conduct  for  more 
than  six  years,  drawing  also  some  light  from  the  facts  elicited  on 
the  first  trial  and  from  public  rumour,  as  to  the  existence  and 
presence  of  Antoine  de  Mauprat,  he  had  felt  too  deeply  convinced 
of  my  innocence  to  be  capable  of  bearing  witness  against  me.  If 
he  did  so  now,  it  was  because  he  beheved  that  some  subsequent 
information  had  enlightened  the  court,  and  that  his  deposition 
would  not  have  the  serious  consequences  which  it  might  have  had 
before. 

Questioned  upon  the  sentiments  of  Edmfee  with  regard  to  me, 
he  destroyed  all  the  inventions  of  Mademoiselle  Leblanc,  and  de- 
clared that,  not  only  did  Edm^e  love  me  ardently  now,  but  that 
she  had  loved  me  from  the  first  days  of  our  interview.  He  af- 
firmed this  upon  oath,  while  dwelling  somewhat  more  upon  my 
past  misconduct  than  Edm^e  had  done.  He  confessed  that  at 
that  time  he  had  often  feared  my  cousin  would  commit  the  folly  of 
marrying  me ;  but  that  he  had  never  feared  for  her  life,  since 
with  a  look  or  a  word  he  had  always  seen  her  bring  me  to  her. 
feet,  even  at  the  period  when  my  better  qualities  had  remained  un- 
developed. 

The  continuation  of  the  trial  was  postponed  till  the  issue  of  the 
orders  given  for  the  discover^  and  arrest  of  the  assassin  should  be 
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known.  They  compared  this  affair  of  mine  to  that  of  Galas,  and 
tiiis  comparison  no  sooner  occurred  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
than  my  judges  seeing  themselves  the  mark  for  a  thousand  griev- 
ous arrows,  experienced  in  their  own  persons  that  hatred  and  pre- 
judice are  had  counsellors  and  dangerous  guides.  The  intendant 
of  the  province  declared  himself  the  champion  of  my  cause  and 
the  chevalier  of  Edm^e,  whom  he  re-conducted  in  person  to  her 
Neither.  He  set  all  the  gendarmes  a-foot.  They  hehaved  with 
vigour,  and  soon  arrested  Jean  de  Mauprat.  When  he  found  him- 
self seized  and  menaced,  he  betrayed  his  brother,  and  declared  that 
they  would  find  him  secreted  at  Roche-Mauprat  every  night,  and 
hidden  in  a  concealed  chamber  wherein  the  farmer's  wife  per- 
mitted  him  to  take  refuge,  unknown  to  her  husband. 

They  conducted  the  Trappist  under  strong  escort  to  Koche- 
Mauprat,  that  he  might  reveal  the  secret  chamber,  to  which,  spite 
of  his  genius  for  exploring  walls  ^and  joists,  the  ancient  hunter  of 
pole-cats,  the  mole-catcher  Marcasse,  had  not  been  able  to  pene- 
trate. They  conducted  me  thither  also,  that  I  might  assist  in 
finding  this  room  or  the  passages  which  led  to  it,  in  case  the 
Trappist  should  draw  back  from  his  purposes.  I  saw  once  more 
then  this  detested  manor,  with  its  cdd  brigand-chief  transformed 
into  a  Trappist.  He  shewed  himself  so  humble  and  so  cringing 
before  me,  he  held  the  hfe  of  his  brother  so  cheap,  and  expressed 
such  a  vile  submission  to  myself,  that  seized  with  disgust,  I  begged 
him,  at  the  end  of  a  few  moments,  to  abstain  from  addressing  me 
by  another  word.  Kept  in  sight  by  the  gendarmes,  we  set 
about  the  search  for  this  secret  chamber.  Jean  had  pretended 
at  first  that  he  was  aware  of  its  existence  without  knowing  the 
exact  situation,  since  the  castle  had  been  three  parts  destroyed. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  remembered  that  I  had  surprised  him  in 
my  room,  and  had  seen  him  disappear  through  the  wall.  He  re- 
signed himself  then  to  the  necessity  of  conducting  us  and  shew- 
ing us  the  secret,  which  was  very  curious,  but  which  I  will  not 
amuse  myself  by  describing  to  you.  The  secret  chamber  was 
opened,  but  no  one  was  there.  The  expedition  had  however  been 
conducted  with  secresy  and  promptitude.  It  did  not  appear  pro- 
bable  that  Jean  could  have  had  time  tb  forewarn  his  broker.     The 
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caBtle  was  surrounded  by  gendarmes,  all  the  issues  were  well 
guarded.  The  night  was  dark,  and  we  had  made  an  incursion 
which  had  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm.  The  farmer 
knew  nothing  of  what  we  sought ;  but  the  trouble  and  agony  of 
his  wife  appeared  to  us  conclusive  of  the  presence  of  Antoine  in 
the  castle.  She  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to  assume  a  com- 
posed air  after  we  had  explored  the  first  chamber,  which  made 
Marcasse  think  that  there  was  a  second.  Was  the  Trappist 
aware  of  it,  and  did  he  pretend  to  be  ignorant  ?  he  played  his 
part  so  well  that  we  were  all  in  doubt  as  to  this.  It  was  necessary 
to  explore  afresh  the  smallest  windings  and  comers  of  the  ruins. 
A  large  solitary  tower  seemed  of  all  the  buildings  the  only  one 
unlikely  to  oflfer  any  refuge.  The  frame  of  the  staircase  had  entirely 
crumbled  away  since  the  fire,  and  there  was  no  ladder  at  hand 
long  enough,  even  by  tying  those  of  the  farm  together  with  cords, 
to  reach  the  highest  floor,  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  contained  a  room  lighted  by  two  loop-holes.  Marcasse 
suggested  that  we  might  find  a  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the ' 
walls^  as  often  happens  in  ancient  towers.  But  where  was  the 
entrance  }  Into  what  subterranean  passage  could  it  open  ?  Would 
the  assassin  dare  to  come  out  of  his  retreat  while  we  were 
there  ?  If,  spite  of  the  dark  night  and  the  silence  we  had  pre- 
served, he  had  been  made  aware  of  our  presence,  would  he 
risk  himself  in  the  open  country  posted  as  we  were  upon  all  the 
heights  ? 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  said  Marcasse,  **  we  must  find  some  speedy 
means  of  getting  up  there,  and  I  see  one."  He  pointed  to  a 
beam  about  twenty  feet  in  length  which  was  blackened  by  the 
fire,  and  which  connected  the  tower  at  a  frightful  height,  with 
the  granaries  of  the  neighbouring  building.  A  large  crack,  caused 
by  the  falling  away  of  the  contiguous  portions,  was  visible  at  the 
extremity  of  this  beam  in  the  flank  of  the  tower.  In  his  ex- 
plorations, Marcasse  had  fancied  that  he  saw  across  this  crack 
.the  steps  of  a  small  stair- case.  The  wall  had  moreover  the 
thickness  necessary  to  hold  one.  The  mole-catcher  had  never  dared 
to  risk  himself  upon  this  beam,  not  because  of  its  slightness  ur 
height,  he  was  accustomed  to  these  perillous  crossings.,  as  hecallecl 
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them,  but  because  the  beam  had  been  attacked  by  the  fire,  and 
80  thinned  towards  the  centre,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain 
of  its  bearing  the  weight  of  a  man,  though  he  were  slender  and 
transparent  as  the  brave  sergeant.  Until  then,  no  considera- 
tion sufficiently  important  to  induce  him  to  risk  his  life  in  the 
attempt,  had  presented  itself;  the  case  was  now  different,  and 
Marcasse  did  not  hesitate.  I  was  not  near  him  when  he 
conceived  this  design,  or  I  would  have  prevented  it  at  all  costs. 
I  only  knew  of  it  when  Marcasse  was  already  in  the  middle  of  the 
beam,  at  the  spot  where  the  calcined  wood  was  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  charcoal.  How  shall  I  describe  to  you  what  I  felt 
as  I  saw  my  faithful  friend  standing  in  the  air,  and  walking 
gravely  towards  his  object  ?  Blaireau  preceded  him  with  as 
much  tranquiUity  as  if  he  were  only  going  as  usual  into  the  midst 
of  trusses  of  straw,  for  the  discovery  of  polecats  and  dormice. 
The  day  was  breaking,  and  the  grey  light  just  sufficed  to  show 
us  the  attentuated  profile,  and  modest  yet  proud  step  of  the 
hidalgo.  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  ;  as  I  thought  I  heard 
the  cracking  of  the  fatal  beam,  I  stifled  a  cry  of  terror  in  the  fear 
of  agitating  him  at  this  solenm  and  decisive  moment.  I  could 
not  restrain  this  cry,  I  could  not  keep  from  raising  my  head  when 
I  heard  two  shots  proceed  from  the  tower.  The  hat  of  Marcasse 
fell  at  the  first,  the  second  grazed  his  shoulder.     He  had  stopped. 

"  Not  touched,"  he  cried,  and,  taking  a  spring,  he  cleared 
the  remainder  of  the  aerial  bridge  at  a  bound.  He  entered  the 
tower  by  the  crack,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  stair-case, 
crying; 

"  Forward !  my  friends,  the  beam  is  solid." 

Immediately  five  bold  and  vigorous  men  who  accompanied  him, 
put  themselves  astride  on  the  beam,  and  by  the  help  of  their 
hands  reached  the  opposite  extremity.  "When  the  first  among 
them  entered  the  granary  into  which  Antoine  de  Mauprat  had 
retired,  he  found  him  struggling  with  Marcasse,  who  excited  by 
his  triumph,  and  forgetting  that  the  business  in  hand  was  not  to 
kill,  but  to  capture  the  enemy,  was  proceeding  to  spit  him  like  a 
weasel  on  his  long  sword.  But  the  false  Trappist  was  no  con- 
temptible  opponent.     He  had  wrested  the  sword  from  the  hands 
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uf  the  sergeant,  had  flung  him  to  the  ground,  and  would  have 
strangled  him  if  they  had  not  thrown  themselves  upon  him  from 
behind.  He  resisted  the  three  first  assailants  with  a  prodigious 
fitiength,  but,  with  the  help  of  the  two  others,  they  succeeded  in 
securing  him.  When  he  found  himself  taken,  he  made  no  more 
resistance,  and  allowed  them  to  tie  his  hands  before  descending  a 
staircase  which  opened  into  the  bottom  of  a  dry  well  placed  at 
the  centre  of  the  tower.  Antoine  was  accustomed  to  descend 
this  well  and  to  rise  from  it  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  the 
farmer's  wife  held  for  him  and  immediately  withdrew.  I  threw 
myself  with  transport  into  the  arms  of  my  sergeant. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  he,  "it  amused  me.  I  felt  that  I  had 
«till  a  sure  foot,  and  a  steady  head.  Eh  !  eh !  old  sergeant,*' 
he  added,  looking  at  his  leg,  "old  hidalgo,  old  mole-catcher, 
they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  your  calfless  hmbs  !" 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

If  Antoine  de  Mauprat  had  been  a  man  of  energy,  he  might  have 
played  me  an  ill  turn  by  declaring  himself  the  witness  of  an 
assassination  committed  by  me  upon  the  person  of  Edm^e.  As  he 
had  reasons  for  lying  concealed  anterior  to  this  crime,  he  might 
easily  have  explained  both  the  mystery  with  which  he  had  enveloped 
himself,  and  his  silence  as  to  the  event  of  the  tower  of  Gazeau. 
I  had  only  the  evidence  of  Patience  on  my  side.  Would  this 
have  been  sufficient  to  absolve  me  }  The  evidence  of  many  others, 
even  of  my  friends,  even  of  Edmee,  who  could  not  deny  my 
violent  character  and  the  probabilities  of  my  crime,  was  against 
me. 

But  Antoine,  the  most  insolent  in  words  of  all  the  cut-throats, 
.  was  the  most  cowardly  in  action.     He  no  sooner  saw  himself  ip 
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the  power  of  justice,  than  he  avowed  all,  even  before  knowing 
that  his  brother  had  abandoned  him. 

Then  arose  the  most  scandalous  debates  between  the  two 
brothers,  each  charging  the  other  with  infamous  crimes.  The 
Trappist  always  restrained  by  his  hypocrisy,  coldly  abandoned 
the  assassin  to  his  fiate,  and  exculpated  himself  from  ever  having 
advised  him  to  the  commission  of  the  outrage.  Antoine,  driven 
to  despair,  accused  his  elder  brother  of  the  most  horrible  enor- 
mities ;  of  the  poisoning  of  my  mother  and  the  mother  of  Edm^e, 
who  both  died  of  a  violent  internal  inflammation  much  about  the 
same  time.  Jean  de  Mauprat  was,  he  said,  most  skilful  in  the 
art  of  preparing  poisons,  and  had  introduced  himself  into  the 
homes  of  his  relatives  imder  various  disguises,  to  mix  these  with 
the  food.  He  declared  that,  the  day  on  which  Edm^  had  been 
brought  to  Roche- Mauprat,  Jean  had  assembled  all  his  brothers 
to  deliberate  with  them  upon  the  means  of  disembarrassing  them- 
selves of  this  inheritor  of  a  considerable  fortune,  a  fortune  which 
they  had  sought  to  obtain  by  means  the  most  criminal,  in  doing 
their  utmost  to  render  the  chevalier  Hubert's  marriage  nugatory. 
My  mother  paid  with  her  life  for  the  aflection  which  had  in- 
duced this  last  to  intend  adopting  the  son  of  his  brother.  He 
declared  that  all  the  Mauprats  had  agreed  to  rid  themselves  of 
Edm€e  and  myself  at  the  same  blow,  and  that  Jean  was 
preparing  the  poison  when  the  gendarmes  had  come  to  divert 
them  from  this  frightful  design  by  attacking  the  castle.  Jean 
denied  these  accusations  with  horror ;  humbly  saying  that  he  had 
committed  quite  sufficient  mortal  crimes  in  debauchery  and  irre- 
ligion,  without  having  these  also  imputed  to  him.  As  it  vras  diffi- 
cult to  admit  them,  without  proof,  from  the  mouth  of  Antoine, 
and  this  proof  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  obtain,  besides  that 
the  clergy  were  too  powerful,  and  too  much  interested  in  prevent- 
ing this  scandal  to  allow  it  to  take  place,  Jean  de  Mauprat  was 
acquitted  of  the  accusation  of  complicity,  and  only  sent  back  to 
La  Trappe,  with  the  prohibition  of.  the  Archbishop  against  his 
setting  foot  in  the  diocese  again,  and  an  injunction  to  his  superioi^ 
never  to  permit  his  leaving  their  convent.  He  died  a  few  years 
alter,  in  the  ecstasies  of  an  enthusiastic  repentance,  which  ev^ 
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pattook  of  the  character  of  madness.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  hy 
feigning  remorse,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  a  degree  of  social  re- 
estahUshment,  and  having  failed  in  his  efforts,  he  finished  hy 
feeling  in  the  midst  of  the  fearful  austerities  and  chastisements 
of  his  order,  the  terrors  and  the  anguish  of  a  had  conscience  and 
a  tardy  repentance.  The  dread  of  hell  is  the  only  faith  of  the 
vile  and  depraved. 

I  was  no  sooner  acquitted,  reinstated,  and  set  at  liherty,  than 
I  flew  to  Edm^e  ;  I  arrived  in  time  to  assist  her  at  the  last  mo- 
ments of  my  grand-uncle.  He  recovered  towards  his  end,  not 
the  memory  of  events,  hut  that  of  the  heart.  He  recognised 
me,  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  hlessed  me  at  the  same  time  with 
Edm^e,  and  placed  my  hand  in  that  of  his  child.  After  we  had 
paid  the  last  duties  to  this  excellent  and  noble  parent,  whose  loss 
was  as  grievous  to  us  as  though  we  had  not  forseen  and  expected 
it  for  a  long  time,  we  quitted  the  country  for  some  months  so  that 
we  might  not  witness  the  execution  of  Antoine,  who  was  con- 
demned to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  The  two  false  witnesses  who 
had  accused  me  were  flogged,  branded,  and  driven  from  the 
presidial  district.  Mademoiselle  Leblanc,  who  could  not  be 
exactly  accused  of  bearing  false  evidence,  for  she  had  only  pro- 
ceeded by  induction,  withdrew  from  pubhc  reprobation,  and 
went  to  hve  in  another  province  with  sufficient  luxury  to  give  rise 
to  liie  opinion  that  she  had  received  considerable  sums  to  procure 
my  destruction. 

We  would  not  separate  ourselves,  even  for  a  time,  from  our  ex- 
cellent  friends,  my  sole  defenders — ^Marcasse,  Patience,  Arthur, 
and  tiie  Abb^  Aubert.  We  all  ascended  the  same  travelling 
carriage;  the  two  flrst,  accustomed  to  the  open  air,  willingly 
occupied  the  outside  seat;  we  treated  them  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  Never,  hencefoiith,  did  they  sit  at  any  other  table 
dum  ours.  Some  had  the  bad  taste  to  be  astonished  at  this ; 
we  let  them  talk  on.  There  are  circumstances  which  radically 
dhce  the  real  or  imaginary  distances  of  rank  and  education. 

'^fe  visited  Switzerland.  Arthur  deemed  this  journey  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  re-estabhshment  of  Edm^e^s  health ;  the 
tender  and  ingenuous  cares  of  this  devoted  friend,  the  happiness 
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with  which  our  affection  sought  to  surround  Edm^e,  contributed, 
no  less  than  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  those  glorious  mountains, 
to  drive  away  her  melancholy,  and  efface  the  remembrance  of  the 
storms  which  had  just  passed  over  us.     Switzerland  produced  a 
magical  effect  upon  the  poetical  brain  of  Patience.     He  often  fell 
into  such  an  enthusiasm  that  we  were  at    once   deUghted  and 
alarmed.     He  felt  tempted  to  build  himself  a  hut  at  the  bottom 
of  some  valley,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  contem- 
plation of  nature;  but  his  affection  for  us  made  him  renounce 
this  project.      Marcasse  afterwards  declared   that  spite  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  tasted  in  our  company,  he  looked  upon  this  jour- 
ney as  the  most  unfortunate  period  of  his  Ufe.     At  the  hotel  of 
Martigny,  when  on  our  return,  Blaireau,  whose  advanced  age  ren- 
dered digestion  difficult,  died,  the  victim  of  too  good  a  reception 
in  the  kitchen.     The  sergeant  said  not  a  word,  but  contemplated 
him  some  time  with  doleful  looks,  and  then  went  and  buried  him 
in  the  garden,  beneath  the  finest  rose-tree  he  could  find ;  he  did 
not  speak  of  his  grief  for  more  than  a  year  afterwards.     During 
this  jomney,  Edmee  was  for  me  an  angel  of  kindness  and  soHci- 
tude ;  abandoning  herself  henceforth  to  all  the  impulses  of  her 
heart,  having  no  longer  any  mistrast  of  me,  or  else  considering 
that  I  had  been  sufficiently  unhappy  to  merit  this  reward,  she 
confirmed  to  me  a  thousand  times  the  heavenly  assurance  of  love 
which  she  had  given  in  public  when  she  raised  her  voice  to  pro- 
claim my  innocence.     Some  discrepancies  which  had  struck  me  in 
her  deposition,  and  the  remembrance   of  the  accusatory  words 
which  escaped  her  when  Patience  had  found  her  wounded,  left 
me,  I  confess,  a  sorrow  sufficiently  enduring.     I  thought,  and 
with  reason  perhaps,  that  Edmee  had  made  a  great  effort  to  be- 
lieve in  my  innocence  before  the  revelations  of  Patience.     But 
she  always  explained  herself  with  a  great  deal  of  dehcacy,  and 
somewhat  of  reserve  upon  this  point.     However,  one  day  she 
closed  the  wound  by  saying  with  her  charming  brusquerie  : 

**  And  if  I  loved  you  enough  to  absolve  you  in  my  heart  and 
to  defend  you  before  men  at  the  price  of  a  falsehood,  what  have 
you  to  say  ?'* 

That  which  was  not  less  important  to  me,  was  to  know  what 
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to  believe  of  the  love  which  she  claimed  to  have  entertained  for 
me  from  the  first  days  of  our  acquaintance.  On  this  point  she 
was  somewhat  embarrassed,  as  though  in  her  invincible  pride  she 
regretted  my  possession  of  the  secret,  over  which  she  had  been 
so  jealous.  It  was  the  abb6  who  undertook  to  make  this  con- 
fession for  her  and  to  assure  me  that  at  that  time  he  had  often 
scolded  Gdmee  for  her  penchant  for  a  wild  hoy.  When  I  told 
him  of  the  confidential  interview  I  had  surprised  one  evening  in 
the  park  between  Edm^e  and  himself,  and  which  I  related  with 
the  extraordinary  exactitude  of  memory  I  possess,  he  repUed : 

"  If  you  had  followed  us  a  little  way  further  beneath  the  trees, 
you  would  have  heard,  on  that  very  evening,  a  quarrel  which 
would  have  re-assured  you,  and  which  would  have  explained  to 
you  how,  from  being  an  object  of  dishke  (I  could  almost  say  of 
hatred,)  as  you  were  to  me,  you  became  first  supportable,  and  by 
degrees  dear  to  the  last  extreme." 

**  Explain  it  to  me,"  I  entreated,  "  tell  me  whence  came  this 
miracle  ?" 

"  In  a  word,"  repUed  he  ;  *'  Edmee  loved  you.  When  she  had 
avowed  it  to  me,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,and  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment as  though  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  grief ;  then,  suddenly 
raising  her  head  :  *  Ah  well !  yes/  cried  she,  *  yes !  1  love  him  ! 
since  you  will  absolutely  know  it.  I  am  smitten,  as  you  say.  It  is 
not  my  fault,  why  should  I  blush  for  it  ?  I  could  not  help  it ;  it  is  a 
fatality.  I  have  never  loved  M.  de  la  Marche  ;  I  have  only  friendship 
for  him.  But  for  Bernard,  it  is  another  feeling ;  a  feeling  so  strong, 
so  full  of  agitations,  of  hatred,  of  fear,  of  pity,  of  anger  and  ten- 
derness, that  I  cannot  in  any  way  comprehend  it,  and  have  given 
up  the  attempt  to  do  so.' 

"  *  Oh  woman !  woman !'  I  cried,  bewildered,  and  olasping  my 
hands,  '  thou  art  an  abyss,  a  mystery,  and  they  who  do  but  hope 
to  know  thee  are  thrice-dyed  fools  for  their  pains  !' 

"  *  Talk  as  long  as  it  pleases  you,  abb^,*  she  replied  with  a  reso- 
lution full  of  vexation  and  annoyance,  '  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  I 
have  said  to  myself  on  this  matter,  more  than  you  have  said  to 
all  yotu*  flocks  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life.     I  know  that 
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Bernard  is  a  bear,  a  badger,  as  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  says ;  a 
savage,  a  rustic,  wbat  more  ?  There  is  nothing  more  bristling, 
more  thorny,  more  sullen,  more  wicked  than  Bernard ;  he  is  a  brute 
who  scarcely  knows  how  to  sign  his  own  name ;  he  is  a  savage,  who 
thinks  to  break  me  in  like  a  hackney  of  La  Varenne.  He  deceives  him- 
self greatly  ;  I  will  sooner  die  than  ever  be  his,  at  least,  until,  to 
gain  me  in  marriage,  he  shall  become  wholly  changed  and  civilized  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  my  hand.  I  know  that  this  is  looking  for  a 
miracle ;  I  will  try  it,  nevertheless,  though  with  little  hope.  But 
should  he  oblige  me  to  kill  myself  or  turn  nun,  whether  he  remains 
as  he  is  or  becomes  worse,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I  love  him. 
My  dear  abbe,  you  know  how  much  it  must  cost  me  to  make  this 
confession,  and  you  ought  not,  while  my  affection  for  you  casts  me 
in  penitence  at  your  feet  and  in  your  bosom,  to  humiliate  me  by 
your  exclamations  and  exordiums !  Reflect  now  j  examine,  discuss, 
decide  !  Here  is  the  mischief,  I  love  him !  Here  are  the  symptoms  ; 
I  think  but  of  him,  I  see  but  him,  and  I  could  not  dine  to-day  be- 
cause he  had  not  come  in.  I  think  him  handsomer  than  any  other 
living  man.  When  he  tells  me  that  he  loves  me,  I  see,  I  feel  that 
it  is  true ;  it  annoys  and  delights  me  at  the  same  time.  M.  de  la 
Marche  appears  to  me  insipid  and  formal  since  I  have  known 
Bernard.  Bernard  alone  appears  to  me  as  proud,  as  passionate,  as 
bold,  and  also  as  feeble  as  myself ;  for  he  weeps  like  a  child  when 
I  pain  him,  and  here  I  am  weeping  as  I  think  upon  him.' '' 

"  Dear  abb^ !"  I  cried  throwing  myself  on  his  neck,  "  let  me 
embrace  you  till  1  almost  suffocate  you,  for  having  remembered  all 
that." 

"  The  abb^  romances,''  said  Edm^e  maliciously. 

"  How !"  said  I,  ardently  pressing  her  hands,  **  you  have  made 
me  suffer  seven  years,  and  now  you  regret  those  words  which  con- 
sole me. ..." 

**  Have  no  regret  for  the  past,"  she  replied ;  *'  we  should  have 
been  lost  if,  such  as  you  were  then,  I  had  not  had  reason  and 
strength  for  both.  Where  should  we  be  now,  great  Grod !  you 
would  have  suffered  equally,  though  very  differently,  from  my 
harshness  and  pride ;  for  you  would  have  offended  me  from  the 
£rst  day  of  our  union,  and  I  should  have  punished  you  by  flying 
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from  you,  by  putting  myself  to  death,  or  by  killing  you ;  for  they 
kill  in  our  family,  it  is  the  habit  of  our  race  you  know  !  It  is 
certain,  that  you  would  have  made  a  detestable  husband;  you  would 
have  made  me  blush  for  your  ignorance,  you  would  have  sought  to 
oppress  me,  and  we  should  each  have  destroyed  the  happiness  of  the 
other  ',  that  would  have  caused  the  despair  of  my  feither,  and,  you 
know  it,  my  father  was  with  me  before  all !  I  might  perhaps  have 
risked  my  own  fate  carelessly  enough,  if  I  had  been  alone  in  the 
world,  for  I  have  temerity  in  my  character ;  but  my  father,  de- 
served to  be  happy,  calm  and  respected ;  he  had  brought  me  up 
in  happiness  and  independence.  I  could  never  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  myself  if  I  had  deprived  his  old  age  of  the  blessings  he 
has  showered  upon  the  whole  of  my  life.  Do  not  think  that  I  am 
virtuous  and  great,  as  the  abbe  pretends  :  I  love,  this  is  all,  but  I 
love  with  strength,  with  exclusion,  with  perseverance.  I  have 
sacrificed  you  to  my  father,  my  poor  Bernard !  and  heaven,  which 
would  have  cursed  us  if  I  had  sacrificed  my  father,  recompenses  us 
now  by  giving  us,  tried  and  invincible,  one  to  the  other.  In  pro* 
portion  as  your  fine  qualities  became  developed  before  my  eyes,  I 
have  felt  that  I  could  wait,  because  I  had  to  love  you  for  a  long 
time,  and  because  I  did  not  fear  to  see  my  passion  decline  ere  it 
met  with  its  reward,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  passions  of  the 
weak-minded  and  frivolous.  We  were  two  exceptionable  charac^ 
ters,  and  an  heroic  love  was  necessary  to  us ;  an  ordinary  love 
would  have  rendered  us  both  worthless/* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Wb  returned  to  Sainte-S^v^re  at  the  expiration  of  Edmfee's  mourn- 
ing, the  period  fixed  for  our  marriage.  When  we  had  quitted  this 
province  in  which  we  had  both  experienced  such  profoimd  disgusts 
and  heavy  misfortunes,  we  had  imagined  that  we  should  never  feel 
the  wish  to  see  it  again ;  and  yet,  so  great  is  the  power  possesBed 
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by  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and  such  is  the  force  of  domestic 
habits,  that  in  the  bosom  of  a  delightful  country  which  recalled 
to  us  no  painful  reminiscences,  we  had  quickly  regretted  our  sad 
and  savage  Varenne,  and  sighed  after  the  old  oaks  of  our  own 
park.  We  entered  it  with  a  deep  and  respectful  joy.  The  first 
care  of  Edmfee  was  to  gather  the  most  beautiful  flowers  the  garden 
contained,  and  to  place  them,  kneeling,  upon  the  tomb  of  her 
father.  We  kissed  this  sacred  ground,  and  made  an  oath  together 
to  labour  unceasingly  in  the  hope  of  leaving  a  name  behind  us 
respected  and  venerated  like  his.  He  had  often  carried  this 
ambition  to  weakness ;  but  it  was  a  noble  weakness  and  a  holy 
vanity. 

Our  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  village  chapel,  and  was 
altogether  private ;  no  other  than  Arthur,  the  abbe,  Marcasse  and 
Patience  sat  down  to  our  modest  banquet.  What  need  had  we 
for  indifferent  spectators  of  our  happiness  ?  They  might  perhaps 
have  thought  that  they  were  conferring  a  favour  by  covering  with 
their  importance  the  blots  of  our  family.  We  were  enough  to 
be  happy  and  joyous,  among  ourselves.  Our  hearts  had  as  many 
affections  as  they  could  contain.  We  were  too  proud  to  solicit  friend- 
ship from  any,  too  contented  one  with  another  to  aspire  to  any  thing 
better.  Patience  returned  to  his  cabin,  and,  still  refusing  to  change 
his  sober  and  retired  life,  renewed  upon  certain  days  of  the  week 
his  functions  of  grand-judge  and  treasurer.  Marcasse  remained 
with  me  till  his  death,  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
French  revolution  ;  I  hope  that  I  acquitted  myself  towards  him  to 
the  utmost,  by  a  friendship  without  restriction,  and  an  intimacy 
without  shadow. 

Arthur,  who  had  sacrificed  a  year  of  his  existence  to  us,  could 
not  resolve  to  abjure  the  love  of  his  country  and  the  desire  of 
contributing  to  its  progress  by  bestowing  upon  it  the  tribute  of 
his  knowledge  and  the  result  of  his  labours ;  he  departed  for 
Philadelphia,  where  I  went  to  see  him  after  my  bereavement. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  to  you  the  happiness  which  I  en- 
joyed with  my  noble  and  generous  wife ;  such  years  cannot  be 
described.  We  could  not  resolve  to  survive  them,  after  having 
lost  them,  if  we  did  not  make  every  effort  to  avoid  recalHng  them  too 
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vividly.  She  presented  me  with  six  children,  of  whom  four  are  still 
living  and  are  advantageously  and  happily  established.  I  flatter  my- 
self that  they  wiU  efiace  the  deplorable  memory  of  their  ancestors. 
By  the  command  of  Edm^e  on  her  deathbed,  I  have  lived  for  them. 
Excuse  me  from  speaking  more  to  you  upon  this  loss  which  oc- 
curred only  ten  years  ago,  and  is  as  vividly  present  to  me  as  on 
the  first  day ;  I  do  not  seek  to  be  consoled,  but  to  render  myself 
worthy  of  joining  the  holy  companion  of  my  life  in  a  better  world, 
when  I  shall  have  accomplished  my  time  of  trial  in  this.  She 
was  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved ;  never  did  any  other  attract  my 
eye  or  know  the  pressure  of  my  hand.  I  am  thus  constituted ; 
what  I  love,  I  love  eternally,  in  the  past,  in  the  present,  in  the 
future. 

The  storms  of  the  revolution  did  not  disturb  our  existence,  and 
the  passions  it  raised  did  not  trouble  the  peace  of  our  home.  We 
willingly  abandoned  great  part  of  our  possessions  to  the  laws  of 
the  republic,  considering  it  a  just  sacrifice.  The  abb^,  frightened 
at  the  blood  shed,  sometimes  abjured  his  political  faith,  when  the 
necessities  of  the  time  exceeded  the  strength  of  his  soul.  He  was 
the  Girondin  of  the  family. 

Edmde  had  more  courage  without  having  less  sensibility;  a 
woman  and  compassionate,  she  sufiered  deeply  in  the  sufferings  of 
all  parties,  she  mourned  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  age,  but  never 
disowned  the  grandeur  of  its  holy  fanaticism.  She  remained 
fedthful  to  her  theories  of  absolute  equality.  At  the  time  when 
the  acts  of  the  Mountain  irritated  and  brought  despair  to  the  abb^, 
she  generously  made  him  the  sacrifice  of  her  patriotic  transports, 
and  had  the  delicacy  never  to  pronounce  before  him  certain  names 
which  made  him  tremble,  and  which  she  venerated  with  a  strength 
of  conviction  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  woman. 

For  me,  I  can  say  that  my  education  was  her  work  ;  during  th& 
whole  course  of  my  life  I  abandoned  myself  entirely  to  her  reason 
and  judgment.  When  the  desire  of  playing  a  popular  part  came  to 
tempt  my  enthusiasm,  she  withheld  me,  representing  that  my  name 
would  paralyse  all  my  influence  upon  a  class  which  would  distrust 
me,  and  which  would  think  me  desirous  of  resuming  my  patrician 
rights.     Whein  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  France  she  sent  me 
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to  serve  as  a  volunteer ;  when  the  military  career  became  a  means 
of  ambition  and  the  republic  was  annihilated,  she  recalled  me, 
saying  :  "  You  shall  quit  me  no  more." 

Patience  played  a  great  part  in  the  revolution.  He  was  unani- 
mously nominated  judge  of  his  district.  His  integrity,  his  im- 
partiality between  the  chateau  and  the  cottage,  his  firmness  and 
his  wisdom  have  left  ineffaceable  remembrances  in  La  Varenne. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  in  war,  of  saving  the  life  of  M.  de  la 
Marche  and  of  assisting  him  to  pass  into  a  foreign  country. 

These,  I  think,  said  the  old  Mauprat,  are  all  the  events  in 
my  hfe  in  which  Edm^e  played  a  part.  The  rest  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  relating.  If  there  is  anything  good  and  useful  in  this 
recital,  profit  by  it,  young  men.  Desire  for  yourselves  the  posses- 
sion of  a  frank  coimsellor,  a  severe  friend ;  and  love  not  those  who 
flatter  you,  but  those  who  correct  you.  Do  not  place  too  much 
faith  in  phrenology  ;  for  I  have  the  organ  of  murder  very  strongly 
developed,  and,  as  Edm^  said,  in  her  days  of  melancholy  gaiety, 
"  We  are  bom  with  a  tinge  of  murder  in  our  veins — we  Mau- 
prats  !*'  Do  not  believe  in  fatality,  or  at  least  exhort  no  one  to 
abandon  himself  to  it:     This  is  the  moral  of  my  history. 

Thus  saying,  the  old  Bernard  gave  us  a  good  supper,  and  sent 
us  to  our  homes,  thanking  us  for  the  complaisance  with  which  we 
had  listened  to  him.  May  you,  dear  reader,  not  regret  that 
which  yoti  have  exercised  in  our  favour. 
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PREFACE. 


To  write  a  history  of  the  secret  societies  which  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  day,  would  be  a 
most  useful  and  interesting  task,  but  it  is  one  which  surpasses 
our  powers.  It  has  been  frequently  attempted ;  but,  whatever 
the  merit  of  the  several  works  undertaken  upon  this  subject, 
they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  throwing  much  light  upon  those 
mysterious  associations,  whence  so  many  important  truths, 
mingled  with  strange  and  numerous  errors,  have  been  elicited. 

Until  now,  secret  societies  have  been  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  Empire.  Inequality  reigning  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  equality  necessarily  sought  ^ade  and  mystery  in  which 
to  work  out  its  divine  mission.  "When  the  holy  philosophy  of 
Christianity  was  proscribed  upon  the  Roman  soil,  it  concealed 
itself  in  the  catacombs.  It  may  be  said  that  no  act  of  injustice, 
no  single  violation  of  the  principle  of  equality,  has  been  com- 
mitted in  himian  society,  but  at  the  same  moment  a  germ  of 
some  secret  society  has  been  planted  in  the  world,  to  repair  tl^s 
injustice,  and  to  punish  this  violation.  When  the  patricians  of 
Home  sacrificed  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  took  a  handful  of  dust, 
and  threw  it  towards  the  sky ;  this  dust  so  thrown  towards 
Heaven,  must  have  given  birth  to  a  secret  society,  a  society  of 
avengers,  who  at  once  begun  labouring  in  the  dark  at  that  -^oxk. 
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which  was  proscribed,  in  the  light  of  day,  and  which  exposed 
its  promoters  to  the  peril  of  martyrdom. 

How  fell  the  Roman  republic,  and  how  fall  all  empires,  if  not 
because,  for  the  chartered  city  are  silently  substituted  all  kinds 
of  secret  cities,  which  work  unnoted  within  her,  and  by  degrees 
ruin  her  foundations  ?  The  social  edifice  is  still  standing  and 
raises  its  dome  in  the  air ;  a  superficial  observer  thinks  it  durable 
and  soHd ;  but,  palace  or  temple,  this  edifice,  undermined  and 
full  of  crevices,  will  crumble  to  pieces  at  the  first  breath. 

The  historian,  until  now,  has  been  too  much  this  superficial 
observer  whose  eye  rests  on  the  surface  of  things.  What  trouble 
does  he  not  give  himself  to  adorn  a  mere  corpse !  Why  does 
he  not  rather  occupy  himself  in  piercing  the  mystery  which 
lives  and  moves  in  these  corpses,  in  carefully  studying  that, 
which  to-day,  a  principle  of  death  in  the  bosom  of  society,  may 
to-morrow  become  for  the  same  society  a  principle  of  vigorous 
life.  There  are  moments,  in  the  history  of  empires,  when 
society  has  but  a  nominal  existence,  and  when  it  has  really 
nothing  of  life  but  in  the  sects  concealed  within  its  bosom. 

A  great  number  of  secret  associations  have  but  an  ephemeral 
object,  and  are  annihilated  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  formed, 
once  this  object  is  attained  or  appears  definitely  to  have  failed. 
Others  have  a  durability  which  makes  them  last  through  many  ages. 
This  durability,  as  well  as  this  passing  existence,  depends  upon 
the  end  which  the  adepts  propose.  But  whatever  this  end  may 
be,  and  even  though  the  principle  of  association  should  be  the 
most  exalted,  the  secret  society,  precisely  because  it  is  secret  and 
proscribed,  must  necessarily  itself  depart  from  the  truth  of  its 
principle.  It  constantly  happens  that  the  association  must  reply 
to  intolerance  by  intolerance,  to  the  egotism  of  society  at  large 
by  an  egotbm  of  an  opposite  kind,  to  the  blind  fanaticism  which 
repudiates  iifi  ideas  by  a  fanaticism,  equally  blind.  Hence  arises 
that  in  certain  secret  societies  consecrated  by  history  before  they 
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had  been  adequately  examined,  the  order  of  the  Temple  for  ex- 
ample, a  double  character  may  be  perceived,  whence  they  are  at- 
tributed to  the  spirit  of  evil  or  the  genius  of  good,  according 
to  the  aspect  under  which  it  best  pleased  the  writer  to  consider 
them. 

Such  is  the  evil  inherent  in  secret  societies.  But  let 
chartered  and  acknowledged  society  cease  so  bitterly  to  charge 
her  rivals  with  the  misfortunes  that  befall  her  :  secret  associa- 
tions are  the  necessary  result  of  the  imperfection  of  society  as 
hitherto  constituted. 

From  the  ancient  regime  of  Caste  down  to  our  own  day,  when 
every  thing  tends  to  the  definitive  abolition  of  that  regime,  men 
have  unceasingly  laboured  to  constitute  the  true  city.  But  the  city 
has  always  become  a  class,  under  whatever  form  it  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  world.  Whoever  says  city,  says  association,  and 
whoever  says  association,  says  equality ;  for  there  is  no  other 
principle  which  can  imite  two  men,  than  that  of  reciprocity  or 
equality.  But  association,  always  formed  in  the  views  and  on 
the  principle  of  equality,  has  ever  become  subversive  and  de- 
structive of  all  equality.  This  class  spirit  was  a  law  of  nature, 
a  condition  of  existence  for  all  the  associations  of  the  past. 
What  matter  names,  what  matters  whether  the  city  be  called  a 
republic,  an  aristocracy,  a  monarchy,  church,  monachism,  a 
borough,  a  corporation,  according  to  the  place  and  the  time  !  So 
long  as  official  society  shall  not  be  constructed  upon  the  principle 
of  human  equality,  official  society  will  remain  class  society  ;  'and 
so  long  as  official  society  shall  be  class  society,  official  society 
will  engender  secret  societies.  It  is  for  the  future  to  cultivate 
the  germ  which  has  so  long  been  extinct  in  humanity  and  which 
now  ferments  so  energetically  in  its  bosom  ;  since  it  is  for  the 
future  to  gather  together  in  one  single  faith,  in  one  entire  unity, 
diversified  only  in  its  multiplied  forms,  all  the  scattered  ideas, 
all  the  incomplete  manifestations  of  eternal  truth. 
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.  By  the  side  of  the  deep  and  wide  current  in  which  flow  the 
principal  religious  and  social  ideas,  small  and  obscure  rivulets, 
have  formed  themselves  without  number  on  either  bank.  Great 
truths  have  been  agitated  in  these  aggregated  streamlets,  some- 
times repulsed,  sometimes  absorbed  by  the  mother-source.  An 
idea  must  take  every  form,  every  direction,  before  uniting  itself 
with  the  ocean  around  which  all  the  families  of  the  future  city 
will  flock  and  take  up  their  abode.     ^ 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  legitimacy,  in  the  plan  of  Pro- 
vidence, of  secret  societies,  so  violently  anathematised  by  the 
chartered  historians  of  the  numerous  tyrannies  which  have 
hitherto  encumbered  the  earth.  In  this  view  they  can  be  justi- 
fied in  principle  veithout  on  that  accoimt  attacking  society  as 
generally  constituted.  The  prevailing  ideas  having  always  en- 
gendered nimierous  sects,  and  the  state  doctrine  having  always 
attempted  to  stifle  private  opinion,  it  is  evident  that  all  diflerence 
of  opinion,  whether  in  faith  or  in  politics,  must  manifest  itself 
in  secret  associations,  while  waiting  for  the  great  day  of  annihi- 
lation or  forgetfulness.  Hence  comes,  I  repeat,  this  multitude  of 
secret  assemblies,  of  abortive  conspiracies,  of  occult  sciences,  of 
schisms  and  mysteries,  whose  monuments  are  for  the  most  part 
still  hidden  in  a  subterraneous  world,  if  they  are  not  buried  for 
ever.  Their  discovery  would  however  be  very  precious,  if  not 
for  the  things  themselves,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  the  light  that 
would  be  thrown  by  them  on  such  associations  as  have  survived 
to  our  days.  A  connection  being  established  between  all  secret 
societies  would  be  a  new  key  with  which  to  penetrate  into  the 
hidden  things  of  history,  and  the  great  principles  of  truth  might 
thence  derive  a  support  of  incalculable  value.  But,  I  confess 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  gather  together  the  threads  of  this  vast 
net-work.  We  have  ever  great  difficulty  in  establishing  the  true 
parentage  of  contemporary  secret  societies,  such  as  Illuminism, 
Preemasonry,  and  Carbonarism.  There  are  others  now  reigning 
in  all  their  vigour  over  a  consideiable  portion  of  society,  whose 
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genealogy  would  be  more  uncertain  still.     I  allude  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  workmen  known  under  the  general  name  of  Com' 
pagnonnage.*    Every  one  knows  that  a  large  portion  of  the  work- 
ing class  is  constituted  into  various  secret  societies,  not  recognised 
by  the  laws,  but  tolerated  by  the  police,  and  which  take  the 
title  of  Devoirs.     Devoir^  in  this  sense,  is  synonymous  with  doc- 
trine.    The  grand  if  not  the  only  doctrine  of  these  associations, 
is  that  of  this  very  principle  of  association.     It  may  be  that  this 
principle,  standing  alone  in  the  present  day,  was  originally  sup- 
ported by  a  code  of  religious  axioms,  dogmas,  and  symbols,  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  the  time.     The  different  rites  of  these 
Devoirs  or  Guilds  date  back,  in  fact,  according  to  some,  to  the 
middle  ages  ;  according  to  others,  to  the  highest  antiquity.     The 
symbol  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  predominates  through  the 
greater  part  of  them,  as  is  seen  in  Freemasonry.     For  the  rest, 
the  necessity  of  forming  a  body  and  maintaining  the  privileges  of 
industry,  might  well,  in  the  most  remote  times,  have  given  birth 
to  these  fraternal  associations  between  workmen.     They  might, 
from  the  same  motive,  have  been  perpetuated  through  all  ages, 
and  have  transmitted  a  certain  plan  of  organisation'  from  one  to 
another.     But  the  division  of  interests  produced  schisms,  and 
consequently  a  difference  in  forms.     Moreover,  the  institutions 
of  these  societies  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  cotemporary 
institutions.     With  some,  nevertheless,  certain  portions  of  the 
ancient  law  have  been  preserved   even   to  our   days,   and   are 
to  be  foimd  in  the  new  regulations.     Thus  the  Devoir  of  Solo- 
mon commanded  its  adepts  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  to  go  to 
mass  on  the  Sunday.     Several  ancient  Devoirs  are  lost^  so  say 
the  Compagnons ;  that  of  the  tailors,  for  example.     Others  have 
been  foimded  since  the  French  revolution. 

Different  bodies  which  until  then  were  not  constituted  into 
societies,  have  adopted  the  titles,  the  customs  and  the  signs,  of 

*  Companionship,  Confratert.ity  or  Journey meu«h\\f. 


ancieiii  Detmn,  These  lepulsed  dicm,  and  baTe  not  in  all  in- 
•:aiie«i  eren  jet  aeeepCed  diese  new  eaiHJif^ates  for  brotherbood, 
elazmmg  an  exdntire  ligiit  to  bear  tlie  ^orioas  en^gns  and  sa- 
cred thkt  of  their  predecessora.  The  Comfm^aemamge  ctxifers  a 
nobOit  J  upon  the  initiated,  of  which  he  is  immediatel  j  prond 
smdjestkniM  to  excess  Hence  tlie  hitter  wars  between  the  Devoirs^ 
forming  quite  an  epic  poem  of  combats  and  conquests,  a  sort  of 
chnrch  militant,  a  fanaticism  foil  of  heroic  dramas  and  barbarons 
poetrj,  of  songs  of  knre  and  war,  of  remembrances  of  glory  and 
chirabotis  friendships.  Ererj  Devoir  has  its  Iliad  and  its 
book  of  martyrs. 

M.  Jjaniier  published  at  Arignon,  in  1838,  an  epic  poem,  ad- 
mirablj  depicting  the  persecutions  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Devoir  of  the  shoemakers  has  maintained  itself  triumphantly. 
There  are  some  very  fine  verses  in  this  poem  ;  a  fact  which  does 
not  prevent  this  bard  of  the  people  from  shoeing  his  readers  to 
their  great  satisfaction. 

A  new  literature  might  be  created  out  of  the  existing  popular 
customs,  so  little  known  among  other  classes.  This  literature 
commencing  in  the  bosom  of  the  people,  would  in  a  short  time 
issue  brilliantly  from  it.  It  is  there  that  the  muse  of  romance, 
a  muse  eminently  revolutionary,  might  renew  her  exhausted 
forces.  It  is  there  that  would  best  be  found  what  she  has  been 
seeking  from  her  first  apparition  in  the  world  of  letters,  namely, 
a  path  and  a  home.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  strong  race  of  the  people, 
that  she  will  find  that  intellectual  youth,  whence  she  hopes  to 
gain  strength  for  her  best  and  noblest  flight.  The  author  of 
the  story  you  arc  about  to  read  makes  no  pretension  to  this  dis- 
covery. If  he  is  among  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  pre- 
sentiment of  its  advent,  he  is  but  little  the  more  advanced  for 
that,  since  ho  feels  himself  neither  young  enough,  nor  strong 
enough  to  take  the  initiative  in  that  serious  literature  of  the 
people,  Buch  as  he  has  conceived  it  in  his  soul.     He  has  tried  to 
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colour  his  picture  with  a  reflection  of  the  light  which  may  be 
seen,  but  which  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  seized  by  feeble  hands. 
While  tracing  this  sketch,  he  has  become  convinced  of  a  truth 
of  which  he  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea ;  it  is,  that  in  the 
arts,  the  simple  is  the  greatest  thing  to  attempt,  the  most  difficult 
to  attain. 

However  little  merit  and  importance  he  may  attribute  to  this 
romance,  the  author  thinks  himself  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
he  derived  the  idea  from  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  he 
lias  met  with  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  small  duodecimo,  entitled 
Le  Livre  du  Compagnonnage^  and  recently  published  by  Avignon- 
naiS'la-Vertu,  a  journeyman  joiner.  This  work,  which  the 
National  copied  almost  word  for  word,  without  declaring  it,  in 
an  article  full  of  new  and  curious  details,  contains  all  that  a 
member  of  the  Compagnonnage  can  reveal  without  betraying  the 
secrets  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  composed  with  simplicity,  without 
art,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  healthful  and  upright  ideas. 
The  aim  of  its  writer  was  not  to  amuse  the  idle ;  it  was  an  aim 
far  more  serious.  For  ten  years  his  soul  was  devoted  to  one 
single  idea,  that  of  reconciling  all  the  Devoir^  with  each  other, 
putting  an  end  to  their  habitual  barbarities,  jealousies,  vani- 
ties,  and  combats.  But  little  sensible  to  the  poetry  of  battles, 
gifted  with  an  apostolic  zeal,  persevering,  active,  indefatigable, 
governed,  and  as  it  were  assailed  every  hour  by  the  sentiment 
of  human  brotherhood^  he  has  tried  to  make  his  brothers,  the 
journeymen  on  their  tour  of  work  through  France,  imderstand 
the  ideal  beauty  which  glows  within  his  own  heart.  After  hav- 
ing written  his  book,  he  departed  on  a  pilgrimage  of  five  hun- 
dred leagues,  during  which  he  disseminated  his  idea,  and  his 
feelings  among  all  the  workmen  he  could  reach  and  convince. 
His  evangelical  mission  has  not  been  without  success.  In  all 
parts  of  France  he  has  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  most 
intelligent  adepts  of  the  various  industrial  societies,  and  formed 
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amicable  relations  with  them,  A  stranger  to  politics,  and  fol- 
lowing the  highest  of  enterprises  without  mystery,  he  has 
taken  for  his  object  the  inculcation  of  Saint  John's  beautiful 
precept :  Let  us  love  one  another.  It  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  feeling  that  The  Companion  of  the  Tour  of  France  has 
been  written,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  attempted.  Some  jour- 
nals, too  indulgent  to  the  author,  and  without  doubt  misinformed, 
have  announced  in  the  place  of  this  romance,  a  complete  work, 
a  lengthened  and  important  labour.  The  author  of  Andre  and 
Mauprat  demurs  to  this.  The  task  of  writing  a  modem  his- 
tory of  the  people  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  refers  the  honour 
of  the  enterprise  to  those  grave  thinkers  and  earnest  men  who 
would  invest  him  with  it. 


THE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  village  of  Villepreux  was,  according  to  M.  Lerebours,  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher ;  and  the 
most  able  man  in  the  said  village  was,  in  the  secret  belief  of  M. 
Lerebours,  M.  Lerebours  himself,  when  the  noble  family  of 
Villepreux,  of  which  he  was  the  representative,  was  not  occupying 
its  ancient  and  majestic  manor  of  Villepreux.  Li  the  absence 
of  the  illustrious  personages  who  composed  this  family,  M. 
Lerebours  was  the  only  one  in  the  village  who  knew  how  to 
write  and  spell  correctly.  He  had  a  son,  who  was  also  a  man 
of  capacity.  There  was  but  one  voice  upon  this  matter,  or  rather 
there  were  two,  those  of  the  father  and  the  son,  though  the  wits 
of  the  place  pretended  that  between  them  both  there  was  scarcely 
knowledge  enough  to  set  the  River  on  fire. 

There  are  few  commercial  travellers,  frequenting  the  roads  of 
La  Sologne  to  offer  their  merchandise  from  chateau  to  chateau, 
few  itinerant  merchants  hawking  their  cattle  and  goods  from  fair 
to  fair,  who  have  not,  if  only  once  in  their  lives,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chaise-cart,  met  M.  Lerebours,  steward, 
manager,  agent,  and  confidential  man  of  business  to  the  Villepreux. 
I  appeal  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  him.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  was  a  little  man,  very  dry, 
very  yellow,  very  active;  at  the  first  approach  taciturn  and 
grave,  but  becoming  by  degrees  communicative  eN^uV^  ^t.s^^^^\ 
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The  reason  of  this  was  that  with  strangers  to  the  country,  he 
was  possessed  by  one  only  thought,  which  took  this  form : — 
Here  are  some  people  who  do  not  know  whom  I  am !  Then 
came  this  second  reflection,  not  less  painful  than  the  first: — ^There 
are  then  people  actually  ignorant  as  to  whom  I  am !  And  when 
such  persons  did  not  appear  altogether  unworthy  of  appreciating 
him,  he  would  add  in  conclusion : — ^These  brave  people  must 
however  learn  from  me  whom  I  am. 

Then  he  would  attack  them  upon  the  subject  of  agricidture, 
not  scrupling,  at  need,  to  captivate  their  attention  by  some  enor- 
mous paradox;  for  he  was  the  corresponding  member  of  the 
agricultural  society  of  his  department,  and  was  not  the  more 
proud  for  it  either!  If  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  questioned, 
he  never  failed  to  say  :  I  have  made  this  trial  upon  our  estates. 
And  if  people  enquired  into  the  quality  of  those  estates,  he  woidd 
reply :  they  are  of  all  qualities.  They  are  four  square  leagues 
in  extent;  we  have  therefore  some  dry,  some  wet,  some  damp, 
some  rich,  some  poor,  &c. 

In  Sologne  four  leagues  of  ground  form  no  great  riches,  and 
the  estate  of  Villepreux  did  not  bring  in  much  more  than  thirty 
thousand  livres  per  annum ;  but  the  family  of  Villepreux  pos- 
sessed two  others  of  a  smaller  revenue,  which  were  farmed  out, 
and  which  M.  Lerebours  visited  annually.  He  had  then  a  triple 
occupation,  a  triple  importance,  a  triple  capacity,  and  eternal 
subjects  of  discourse  and  agricultural  demonstration. 

When  he  had  made  his*  first  impression,  as  he  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  be  modest,  and  the  avowal  of  a  high  position 
always  costs  something,  he  woidd  hesitate  a  few  moments,  and 
then  hazard  the  name  of  Villepreux ;  if  the  listener  were  pene- 
trated before-hand  with  the  importance  of  this  name,  M.  Lerebours 
would  cast  down  his  eyes,  saying :  It  is  I  who  conduct  the  afiai^ 
of  the  family.  But  if  the  auditor  were  so  much  his  own  enemy 
as  to  ask  what  family  it  was,  oh  !  then,  ill  luck  to  him  !  for  M. 
Lerebours,  charging  himself  with  his  enlightenment,  entered 
into  interminable  genealogies,  enumerations  of  alliances  and  mes- 
alliances,  lists  of  cousins  and  second  cousins,  and  then  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  property,  and  then  an  exposition  of  the  improve- 
ments  efkcted  by  himself,  &c.  &c.     When  a  diligence  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  contain  M.  Lerebours,  there  were  neither  jolts 
nor  upsets  which  could  trouble  the  delicious  slumbers  into  which 
he  plunged  the  passengers.  He  entertained  them  with  the 
family  of  Villepreux  from  the  first  stage  to  the  last,  and  would 
have  made  the  tour  of  the  world  talking  of  the  family.    . 

When  M.  Lerebours  visited ;  Paris,  he  passed  his  time  very 
disagreeably;  for,  amidst  its  thoughtless  swarms,  no  one  appeared 
to  trouble  himself  about  the  family .  of  Villepreux.  He  coidd 
•  not  imderstand  how  it  was  that  the  people  did  not  salute  him  in 
the  streets,  and  how,  as  he  came  out  of  the  theatres,  the  crowd 
almost  stifled  him,  without  any  regard  for  a  man  so  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Villepreux. 

For  the  moral  data  of  the  family^  for  distinctions  between  its 
members,  for  traits  of  their  various  characters,  it  was  useless  to 
ask  him.  Whether  from  discretion,  or  inaptitude  for  this  class 
of  observations,  he  could  tell  you  nothing  concerning  these 
illustrious  personages,  if  it  were  not  that  one  was  more  or  less 
economical,  or  more  or  less  skilful  in  business  than  another. 
The  worth  and  importance  of  a  main  was  only  to  be  measured, 
according  to  him,  by  the  number  of  crowns  he  was  to  inherit ; 
and  when  he  was  asked  if  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  were 
amiable  and  pretty,  he  would  reply  by  a  computation  of  the  riches 
she  would  bKng  in  her  marriage  portion.  He  did  not  understand 
that  any  one  could  desire  to  know  more. 

One  morning  M.  Lerebours  rose  even  earlier  than  usual,  which 
was  barely  possible,  unless  indeed  he  got  up,  as  they  say,  "  the 
night  before,"  and  descending  the  principal  and  only  street  of 
the  village,  called  rue  Royale,  he  turned  to  the  right,  down  a 
passage  imusually  clean,  and  stopped  before  a  small  house  of 
modest  appearance. 

The  sun  had  hardly  begun  to  gild  the  roofs,  the  cocks,  only 
half  awakened,  crowed  in  false  notes,  and  the  children,  in  their 
shirts  at  the  threshold  of  the  doors,  were  finishing  their  toilettes 
in  the  streets.  Already,  however,  the  plaintive  noise  of  the 
plane,  and  the  sharp  sighing  of  the  saw  resounded  in  the  work* 
shop  of  Father  Huguenin ;  the  apprentices  were  all  at  their  post, 
and  early  as  it  was  the  master  grumbled  at  them  with  a  paternal 
roughness. 
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"  Already  on  your  rounds,  master  steward  ?"  said  the  carpen- 
ter,  raising  his  cap  of  blue  cotton. 

M.  Lerebours  made  him  a  mysterious  and  imposing  sign. 
The  carpenter  having  drawn  near  to  him  : 

"  Let  us  go  into  your  garden,'*  said  the  steward ;  "  I  have 
some  serious  matters  to  talk  to  you  about.  Here,  my  head  is 
confused  ;  your  apprentices  appear  to  be  making  a  noise  on  pur- 
pose ;  they  hammer  as  though  they  were  deaf." 

They  crossed  the  back  shop,  then  a  small  court,  and  entered  • 
a  small  orchard,  the  flavour  of  whose  fruit  had  not  been  improved 
by  grafting,  neither  had  the  pruning-knife  interfered  with  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  trees ;  thyme  and  sage,  mingling  in  some 
places  with  carnations  and  wall-flowers,  perfumed  the  morning 
air,  while  a  thick  hedge  protected  the  promenaders  from  the 
curiosity  of  neighbours. 

It  was  there  that  M.  Lerebours,  redoubling  his  solemnity, 
announced  to  master  Huguenin,  the  carpenter,  the  approaching 
arrival  of  the  family. 

Master  Huguenin  did  not  appear  suflicienUy  astounded  to 
please  the  steward. 

•'  Well,"  said  he,  "  that  is  your  affair.  Monsieur  Lerebours ; 
it  does  not  concern  me,  imless  there  is  some  floor  to  be  repaired, 
or  some  wardrobe  to  patch  up." 

"  It  concerns  something  much  more  important,  my  friend," 
replied  the  steward.  "  The  family  have  the  idea,  (I  woidd  say, 
if  I  dared,  the  singular  idea),  of  causing  the  chapel  to  be  re- 
paired, and  I  am  come  to  see  if  you  can,  or  if  you  will,  undertake 
to  do  it. 

"  The  chapel  ?"  said  father  Huguenin,  amazed ;  "  they  intend 
to  repair  the  chapel  ?  Well,  that  is  odd  enough !  I  thought 
they  were  not  devout ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  so,  it  appears,  in 
these  days.     They  say  that  the  king,  Louis  XVIII. ..." 

"  I  have  not  come  here  to  talk  politics,"  replied  Lerebours, 
frowning :  "I  have  come  simply  to  learn  whether  or  no  you  are 
too  much  of  a  Jacobin  to  work  at  the  chateau,  being  well  re- 
compensed by  the  family." 

"  No  indeed,  I  have  worked  often  enough  for  the  church ;  but 
explain  yourself/*  said  father  Huguenin,  scratching  his  head. 
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"  I  will  explain  myself  when  the  right  time  comes,"  replied 
the  steward ;  "all  that  I  can  teU  you  now  is,  that  I  am  commis- 
sioned to  go  and  seek,  either  at  Tours  or  Blois,  for  skilful  work- 
men. But  if  you  are  capable  of  undertaking  the  repairs,  I  will 
give  you  the  preference." 

This  overture  gave  great  pleasure  to  father  Huguenin ;  but, 
like  a  prudent  man,  and  knowing  well  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  he  took  care  not  to  let  this  pleasure  appear. 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  having  thought  of  me. 
Monsieur  Lerebours,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  hand  just  now,  as  you  see !  Business  is  brisk,  and  I 
work  for  the  whole  province,  because  I  am  the  only  one  of  my 
trade.  If  I  undertake  the  work  at  the  chateau,  the  whole  town 
and  country  will  be  discontented  with  me,  and  will  call  in  a 
second  joiner,  who  will  run  away  with  my  customers." 

"  It  is,  however,  a  pretty  thing  to  put  into  your  pocket,  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth,  or  perhaps  even  in  six  months,  a  hand- 
some round  sum  in  ready  money.  I  can  well  believe  that  you 
have  customers  enough,  master  Huguenin,  but  they  do  not  all 
pay." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  carpenter,  woimded  in  his  democratic 
pride ;  "  they  are  all  honest  people,  and  only  order  what  they  can 
pay  for.*' 

"  But  who  do  not  pay  quickly,"  returned  the  steward,  with  a 
malicious  smile. 

"  Those  who  delay,"  replied  Huguenin,  "are  persons  to  whom 
I  can  well  afford  to  give  credit.  There  is  always  a  good  under- 
standing with  one's  equals  ;  and  I  often  make  them  wait  longer 
than  I  like." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  steward  in  a  calm  tone,  "  that  my  offer  does 
not  tempt  you.  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you,  father 
Huguenin ;" — and  raising  his  cap,  he  pretended  to  go ;  but 
slowly,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  artisan  would  not  let  him  thus 
depart. 

In  fact,  the  conversation  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  alley. 
"  If  I  could  tell  what  was  intended,"  said  Huguenin,  affecting 
an  uncertainty  which  he  was  far  from  feeling ;  "  but  perhaps  it 
is   beyond   my  skill.  ...it   is  the  old-fashioned  v(«iaaRa\.\  'xsii^ 
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ancient  times  they  worked  more  finely  than  we  do  now. . . .  and 
the  salaries,  doubtless,  were  in  proportion  to  the  labour.  Now 
it  takes  more  time,  and  we  are  worse  paid.  We  have  not  always 
the  necessary  tools. .  . .  and  then,  the  nobility  are  less  rich,  and 
consequently  less  generous. ..." 

*'  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  family  of  Villepreux,"  said 
Lerebours,  correcting  him;  "the  work  will  be  paid  for  according 
to  its  merit.  I  take  that  upon  myself,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  never  wanted  for  workmen  when  I  have  wished  to  get 
work  done.  Well!  it  appears  that  I  must  go  to  Valen9ay. 
There  are  good  joiners  there,  according  to  what  I  have  heard 
said." 

"  If  the  work  were  any  of  the  same  kind  as  the  pulpit  I  made 
for  the  parish  church. ..."  said  the  carpenter,  skilfully  calling 
attention  to  the  excellent  work  of  which  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self the  preceding  year. 

"  It  might  perhaps  be  more  difficult,"  replied  the  steward, 
who,  the  evening  before,  had  attentively  examined  the  parish 
pulpit,  and  knew  very  well  that  it  was  faultless. 

As  he  kept  moving  on,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  father 
Huguenin  made  up  his  mind  to  say  : 

"  Very  well.  Monsieur  Lerebours,  I.  will  go  and  look  at  this 
wainscoting  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  was 
there,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  exactly  remember  it." 

"  Come  then,"  said  the  steward,  who  grew  colder  in  proportion 
as  the  workman  allowed  himself  to  be  won  over ;  "the  sight  of  it 
will  cost  you  nothing." 

"  Nor  engage  me  to  any  thing,"  returned  the  joiner.  "Ah 
well !     I  will  go.  Monsieur  Lerebours." 

"  As  you  please,  master,"  said  the  other ;  "but  remember  that 
I  have  not  a  day  to  lose.  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
family,  I  must  come  to  some  decision  this  evening ;  and  if  you 
cannot  do  as  much,  I  shall  go  to  Valen^ay  at  once." 

"  The  devil !  you  are  in  a  great  hurry,"  said  Huguenin,  much 
moved.     "  Well !  I  will  go  to-day." 

"  You  will  do  well  to  come  directly,  while  I  have  the  time 
to  accompany  you,"  said  the  imperturbable  steward. 
*'  Well,  weJJ,  be  it  so !"  said  the  carpenter,     "  But  I  must 
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take  my  son  with  me ;  for  he  is  cleyer  at  making  an  estimate  at 
first  sight ;  and  as  we  work  together. ..." 

"  But  is  your  son  a  good  workman  ?"  asked  M.  Lerehours. 

"  If  he  is  not  better  than  his  father,"  replied  the  joiner;  "does 
he  not  work  beneath  my  eye  and  imder  my  orders  ?" 

M.  Lerehours  knew  quite  well  that  the  son  Huguenin  was  a 
valuable  man  to  employ.  He  waited  while  the  two  artisans  put 
on  their  coats,  Eind  furnished  themselves  with  a  rule,  a  twelve 
inch  measure,  and  a  pencil.  After  which,  all  three  set  out, 
speaking  little,  and  each  holding  himself  on  the  defensive. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PiERBE  Huguenin,  the  son  of  the  master  joiner,  was  the  hand- 
somest young  man  within  twenty  leagues  roimd.  His  features 
had  the  nobleness  and  the  regularity  of  a  statue ;  he  was  tall 
and  well  made  in  his  person ;  his  feet,  hands,  and  head  being 
very  small ;  a  remarkable  thing  with  a  man  of  the  people,  but 
quite  compatible  with  great  muscular  strength  among  fine  races ; 
moreover,  his  large  blue  eyes  shaded  with  black  lashes,  and  the 
delicate  colouring  of  his  cheeks,  gave  a  soft  and  pensive  expres- 
sion to  his  face,  which  would  not  have  been  imworthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Michel  Angelo.  What  may  appear  singular,  but  which 
is  nevertheless  the  fact,  is,  that  Pierre  Huguenin  did  not  even 
suspect  his  own  personal  advaatages,  neither  did  the  women  of 
his  village  perceive  them  any  more  than  himself.  It  is  not  that 
in  any  class  man  is  bom  without  the  sense  of  beauty ;  but  this 
sense  has  need  of  being  developed  by  the  study  of  art  and  the 
habit  of  comparing.  The  free  and  cultivated  life  of  rich  people 
brings  them  unceasingly  into  the  presence  oichefs-^ceuvre  of  art,  or 
into  connexion  with  their  types,  which  they  see  appreciated 
around   them  by  the  spirit  of  observation  pervading   society. 
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Thus  their  judgment  is  formed ;  and  if  it  be  only  by  the  con- 
tact with  contemporary  art,  which,  poor  or  flourishing,  ever 
preserves  a  reflection  of  the  light  of  eternal  beauty,  their  eyes 
become  opened  without  eflbrt  to  an  ideal  world,  at  the  threshold 
of  which  the  restrained  genius  of  the  poor  long  time  kiiocks, 
and  against  which  it  is  too  often  dashed  into  pieces,  without  the 
consolation  of  having  gained  admittance. 

Thus  the  first  labourer  who  presented  himself,  with  a  high 
colour,  broad  shoulders,  and  bright  eyes,  had  more  success  in 
the  village  fites,  and  tempted  more  girls  to  laugh  and  dance, 
than  the  calm  and  noble  Huguenin.  But  the  lady  citizens  fol- 
lowed him  with  their  eyes,  exclaiming :  "  Mon  IHeu  /  who  is 
that  handsome  young  man?"  and  two  painters  who  were  passing 
through  Villepreux  on  their  way  to  Valen^ay,  had  been  so  much 
struck  with  the  *beauty  of  the  young  carpenter,  that  they  had 
asked  his  permission  to  take  his  likeness,  which  he  drily  refused, 
misunderstanding  this  demand  as  a  mauvaise  plaisantrie  on  their 
part. 

The  father  Huguenin,  who  was  himself  a  superb  old  man, 
and  who  did  not  want  for  good  sense,  was  yet  not  altogether 
aware  of  the  flne  intellect  and  ideal  beauty  of  his  son.  He  saw 
in  him  a  weU  made  boy,  industrious,  sedate,  in  one  word  a  good 
assistant ;  but  though  he  had  been  a  reformer  in  his  time,  he 
was  not  at  all  smitten  with  the  new  ideas  of  liberty,  and  thought 
that  Pierre  had  too  much  affection  for  novelties.  He  had  heard 
talk  of  Rome  and  Sparta  by  the  orators  of  the  village  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  and  had  adopted  in  those  days  the  surname 
of  Cassius,  but  this  he  had  prudently  dropped  since  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  had  faith  then  in  an  ancient  golden  age  of 
liberty  and  equality ;  and,  since  the  fall  of  the  Convention, 
believed  firmly  that  the  world  had  turned  its  back  upon  truth 
for  ever.  "  Justice  died  in  93,"  said  he,  "  and  all  that  you  may 
devise  henceforth  for  her  resuscitation,  will  only  bury  her  the 
deeper." 

He  had  the  failing  of  old  people  of  all  times,  he  did  not  believe 
in  a  happier  future.  His  old  age  was  a  continual  groaning,  and 
was  only  just  saved  from  becoming  acrimonious  by  his  natural 
goodneBB  and  the  serenity  of  his  conscience. 
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He  had  brought  up  his  son  in  the  purest  democriatical  senti- 
ments ;  but  he  had  given  him  this  faith  as  a  mystery,  thinking 
that  it  had  nothing  more  to  produce,  and  that  he  must  keep  it 
to  himself  as  one  cherishes  the  feeling  of  self-respect  while  en- 
during an  undeserved  degradation.  This  passive  part  could  not 
long  content  the  active  intellect  of  Pierre.  He  soon  desired  to 
know  more  of  the  time  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  than  he 
coidd  learn  in  his  family  and  village.  At  seventeen  years  old 
he  was  seized  with  that  desire  of  travelling,  which,  every  year 
takes  from  their  household  gods,  numerous  phalanxes  of  young 
workmen,  to  throw  them  into  a  life  of  adventure,  in  that  peram- 
bulating apprenticeship  which  is  called  the  tour  of  France.  With 
the  vague  desire  of  knowing  and  understanding  the  progress  of 
social  life,  was  mingled  the  noble  ambition  jof  acquiring  skill  in 
his  profession.  He  saw  clearly  that  there  were  theories  more 
sure  and  prompt  than  the  patient  routine  followed  by  his  father 
and  the  old  men  of  the  province.  A  joumejnnan  stone-cutter, 
who  had  passed  through  the  village,  had  made  him  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  science,  by  executing  before  him  upon  a  wall 
some  designs  which  simplified  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
slow  and  monotonous  practice  of  his  work,  ^rom  that  moment, 
he  had  resolved  to  study  the  line  drawing  applicable  to  archi- 
tecture, carpentering,  and  joinery.  He  had  then  asked  of  his 
father  the  permission  and  the  means  for  making  his  tour  of 
France.  But  he  had  encountered  a  great  obstacle  in  the  con- 
tempt which  the  father  Huguenin  professed  for  all  theory.  It 
cost  him  nearly  a  year  of  perseverance  to  overcome  the  obstinacy 
of  the  old  practitioner.  The  father  Huguenin  had  also  the 
worst  possible  opinion  of  the  mysterious  initiations  of  the  com- 
pagnonnage.  He  pretended  that  all  their  secret  societies  of  work- 
men united  imder  different  names  into  Devoirs,*  were  only  as- 
sociations of  bandits  or  charlatans  who,  under  pretext  of  learning 
more  than  their  fellows,  consumed  the  best  years  df  their  youth 
in  rambling  up  and  down  the  streets,  in  filling  the  cabarets  with 
their  fanatical  cries,  and  in  sprinkling  the  dust  of  the  road  with 
their  blood,  shed  for  foolish  questions  of  precedence. 
\i   There  was  some  truth  in  these  accusations ;  but  they  were  so 

•  Or  GuUds. 
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palpably  refuted  by  the  esteem  which  these  societies  enjoyed 
throughout  the  country,  that,  according  to  all  appearance,  father 
Huguenin  had  some  personal  grievance  against  them.  Some  of 
the  village  gossips  declared  that  he  had  been  seen  to  enter  his 
house  one  evening,  covered  with  blood,  his  head  split  open,  and 
his  clothes  in  rags.  An  illness  had  followed  this  event ;  but  he 
would  never  explain  the  mystery  to  any  one.  His  pride  refused 
to  avow  that  he  had  yielded  to  numbers.  We  strongly  suspected 
that  he  had  fallen  into  an  ambush  laid  by  some  companions  of  a 
Devoir  for  certain  rivals,  and  that  he  had  thus  been  the  victim 
of  a  mistake.  The  fact  is  that  from  this  time  he  had  cherished 
a  lively  resentment,  and  professed  an  imconquerable  aversion 
against  the  compagnonnage. 

However  this  may  be,  the  inclinations  of  young  Pierre  were 
stronger  than  the  thought  of  all  the  perils  and  sufferings  predicted 
by  his  father.  His  resolution  prevailed,  and  master  Cassius 
Huguenin  was  forced  one  fine  morning  to  give  him  what  our 
people  significantly  call  "  the  key  of  the  fields."  If  he  had  only 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  his  heart  he  would  have  also  given 
him  a  good  sum  to  render  the  enterprise  agreeable  and  easy ; 
but  flattering  himself  that  poverty  would  bring  him  back  to  the 
fold  more  effectually  than  all  the  exhortations  in  the  world,  he 
gave  him  but  thirty  francs,  and  forbade  him  <o  write  for  more. 
He  promised  himself  in  his  soul  to  pay  attention  to  his  son's  first 
request,  but  thought  to  frighten  him  by  this  affectation  of  rigour. 
The  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Pierre  departed,  and  four  years 
passed  over  before  his  return.  During  this  long  pilgrimage  he 
had  not  asked  for  a  single  obole  *  from  his  father,  and  in  his 
letters  had  confined  himself  to  enquiries  concerning  his  health, 
and  a  thousand  wishes  for  his  prosperity,  without  even  telling 
him  of  his  labours,  or  of  any  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  wandering 
life.  The  father  Huguenin  was  at  once  imeasy  and  mortified ; 
he  longed  to  express  himself  with  that  outpouring  of  tenderness 
which  would  have  disarmed  the  pride  of  the  young  man  at  once ; 
but  vexation  always  restrained  him  when  he  once  took  pen  in 
handj  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  writing  in  a  tone  of  severe 
remonstrance,  for  which  he  reproached  himself  on  the  instant 
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that  the  letter  was  gone.  Pierre  showed  neither  vexation  nor 
discouragement.  He  replied  in  a  tone  respectful  and  full  of 
affection,  but  remained  immoveable ;  and  the  old  joiner,  who 
procured  the  assistance  of  the  priest  to  read  his  letters,  remarked, 
not  without  pleasure,  that  the  writing  of  his  son  was  becoming 
more  and  more  beautiful  and  flowing,  that  he  expressed  himself 
in  choice  terms,  and  that  there  was  a  propriety,  a  nobleness,  and 
even  an  elegance  in  his  style,  which  already  placed  him  far  above 
his  father  and  all  the  old  workmen  of  the  country,  whom  he 
called  his  companions. 

At  last  one  fine  morning  in  spring,  about  three  weeks  before 
the  visit  and  communication  of  M.  Lerebours,  Pierre  re- 
turned.  The  father  Huguenin,  somewhat  aged,  somewhat 
broken  down,  very  tired  of  working  without  intermission,  and 
above  all  saddened  by  the  constant  struggles  in  his  workshop 
with  clownish  or  refractory  apprentices,  but  too  proud  to  com- 
plain, and  affecting  a  joyousness  which  was  often  far  from  his  soul, 
saw  enter  his  door  a  fine  young  man,  whom  however  he  did  not 
instantly  recognise.  Pierre  had  grown  a  whole  head  ;  his  bear- 
ing was  noble  and  assured  ;  his  clear  and  pure  complexion,  which 
the  sun  had  not  been  able  to  tarnish,  was  set  off  by  a  slight 
black  beard.  He  was  dressed  as  a  workman,  but  with  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness,  and  carried  upon  his  broad  shoulders  a  bag  of 
wild  boar's  skin  well  filled,  and  which  annoimced  a  fine  wardrobe 
of  clothes.  He  smilingly  bowed  at  the  threshold,  and,  amusing 
himself  with  the  imcertainty  and  astonishment  of  his  father, 
enquired  for  the  dwelling  of  M.  Huguenin,  the  master  joiner. 
The  father  Huguenin  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  manly  voice 
which  confusedly  recalled  that  of  his  little  Pierre,  but  which  like 
all  the  rest,  had  imdergone  a  change.  He  remained  some  mo- 
ments in  confusion,  and  when  Pierre  seemed  about  to  retire, 
here,  thought  he,  is  a  good  looking  lad,  who  certainly  resembles 
my  ungrateful  son ;  and  a  sigh  escaped  from  his  breast,  but 
Pierre  instantly  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  and  both  clung  to- 
gether in  a  long  embrace,  not  daring  to  say  a  word  lest^  each 
should  betray  to  the  other  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

During  the  three  weeks  after  the  prodigal  son's  return  to  the 
peaceable  habits  of  the  paternal  roof,  the  old  ^om^et  ^il^^tv'^t:^'^ 
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a  gentle  joy  mingled  with  some  fits  of  chagrin  and  uneasiness. 
He  saw  clearly  that  Pierre  was  prudent  in  his  conduct,  sensihle 
in  his  words,  and  assiduous  at  his  work.     But  had  he  acquired 
that  superiority  of  talent  for  which  he  had  nourished  an  ambi- 
tious  desire  before  his  departure  ?  The  father  Huguenin  ardently 
wished  that  it  might  be  so  ;  and  yet,  by  a  contradiction  natural 
to  man,  and  above  all  to  the  artist,  he  feared  to  find  his  son 
more  advanced  than  himself.     At  first,  he  had  expected  to  see 
him  display  his  acquirements,  carry  the  high   hand  with    his 
pupils,  upset  his  workshop,  and  require  him  in  dictatorial  phrase 
to  exchange  all  his  old  and  faithful  tools  for  others  of  a  new 
construction,  and  of  uses  unknown  to  his  aged  hands.     But  all 
went  on  differently ;    Pierre  said  not  a  word  relating  to  his 
studies ;  and  when  his  father  attempted  to  question  him,  evaded 
a  more  direct  answer  by  saying  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
learn,  and  would  do  his  best  to  practice ;  moreover,  he  set  to 
work  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  and  took  the  orders  of  his 
father  as  any  other  journeyman  would  have  done.  He  was  care, 
ful  not  to  criticise  the  work  'of  the  apprentices,  and  left  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  workshop  to   its  owner.     The  father 
Huguenin,  who  had  prepared  for  a  desperate  struggle,  felt  himself 
greatly  relieved ;  and  triumphing  in  his  mind,  contented  himself 
with  murmuring  between  his  teeth  several  tunes  over,  that  the 
world  was  not  so  changed  as  people  would  have  it  believed ; 
that  the  old  customs  would  always  be  the  best ;  and  that  they 
must  always  be  recognised,  even  by  those  who  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  universal  reform.     Pierre  pretended  not 
to  hear  him ;  he  pursued  his  task,  and  the  father  was  obliged  to 
declare  that  it  was  done  with  faultless  accuracy  and  with  a  ra- 
pidity truly  surprising. 

"  What  I  admire,"  said  he  from  time  to  time,  "  is,  that  you 
have  learned  to  work  quickly  while  the  work  is  no  less  carefully 
executed." 

"  If  you  are  contented,  all  is  well,"  replied  Pierre. 

When  the  uneasiness  of  the  old  joiner  was  entirely  dissipated, 

he  felt  himself  tormented  in  another  way.     He  wanted  to  tri- 

imiph  Openly,  and  was  hurt  that  Pierre  made  no  reply  to  i^sinu- 

ationa  hy  which  he  was  given  to  understand  that  his  tour  of  France, 
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if  not  injurious  to  him,  had  at  least  not  conferred  all  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  hoped  to  derive  ^om  it ;  that  he  had  dis- 
covered nothing  very  marvellous;  that,  in  a  word,  he  might 
have  learned  at  home  all  he  had  heen  so  far  to  seek.  A  species 
of  vexation  insensibly  took  possession  of  the  father,  and  made 
sufficient  progress  to  render  him  gloomy  and  distrustful. 

"  My  boy  must  hide  some  secret  from  me,"  said  he  in  an 
under  tone  to  his  chosen  companion  the  locksmith  Lacr^te.  "  I 
will  lay  you  a  bet  that  he  knows  more  than  he  allows  to  appear. 
One  would  say  that  in  working  for  me,  he  was  acquitting  him- 
self of  a  debt,  but  that  he  reserved  his  talents  for  the  time  when 
he  shall  work  on  his  own  account,  so  as  to  crush  me  by  a 
blow." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  confidant  Lacr^te,  so  much  the  better  for 
you ;  you  will  then  take  rest,  for  you  have  only  this  son  and  you 
will  have  no  occasion  to  assist  in  setting  him  up  in  trade  ;  he 
will  make  a  good  position  for  himself,  and  you  will  at  last  enjoy 
life  in  spending  your  money.  Are  you  not  rich  enough  to  quit 
your  business,  and  would  you  dispute  the  custom  of  the  village 
with  your  only  son  ?" 

"  God  forbid !"  returned  the  joiner  ;  "  I  am  not  ambitious  and 
I  love  my  son  as  myself ;  but  you  see  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
self-love !  Do  you  think  at  sixty  that  one  can  patiently  endure 
to  see  one's  reputation  eclipsed  by  a  young  man  who  would  not 
even  take  one's  lessons,  judging  them  unworthy  of  his  genius  ? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  done  on  the  part  of  a  son,  to 
come  and  say  to  all  the  world ;  see,  I  work  better  than  my  fa- 
ther, therefore  my  father  knows  nothing !" 

As  he  reasoned  thus,  the  master  joiner  inwardly  fretted.  He 
endeavoured  to  find  some  fault  in  his  son's  work,  and  if  he  de. 
tected  the  slightest  attempt  at  embellishment,  he  criticised  it 
bitterly.  Pierre  shewed  no  vexation.  "With  a  stroke  of  the 
plane  he  would  cleverly  erase  the  ornament  which  appeared  to 
have  escaped  his  hand  spite  of  himself;  he  was  resolved  to 
Buffer  every  thing,  to  allow  himself  to  be  humiliated  a  thou- 
sand times  over,  rather  than  be  on  bad  terms  with  his  father. 
He  knew  him  too  well  not  to  have  foreseen  that  he. must  not  try 
to  surpass  him.  .  J| 
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Content  to  have  acquired  the  talent  for  which  he  had  been 
ambitious,  he  waited  till  the  opportunity  to  make  it  appreciated 
should  come  of  itself,  persuaded  that  it  would  arrive  before  long. 
It  did  in  fact  present  itself  on  the  day  when  the  steward  con- 
ducted the  two  joiners  to  the  chStteau,  to  examine  the  work  in 
question. 


CHAPTER  III. 

They  were  introduced  into  an  ancient  building  which  had  suc- 
cessively served  as  a  chapel,  a  library,  a  theatre,  and  a  stable,  ac- 
cording to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nobility,  or  the  tastes  of  the 
various  possessors  of  the  chateau.  This  hall  was  situated  in  a 
wing  of  the  building,  more  ancient  than  any  of  the  other  con- 
structions composing  the  vast  and  imposing  manor  of  Villepreux. 
It  was  of  beautiful  gothic  architecture,  and  the  delicate  arcades 
of  the  frame-work  announced  that  it  had  been  consecrated  to  re- 
ligious worship.  But  in  changing  its  use  at  various  epochs,  the 
ornaments  of  the  btdlding  had  also  imdergone  change  ;  and  the 
last  traces  of  repairs  now  existing,  were  in  carvings  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  in  the  eighteenth,  had  been  covered  with 
planks  and  painted  canvass  for  the  performances  of  pastorals, 
the  opera  of  the  Huron,  and  the  M^nie  of  M.  de  La  Harpe. 
One  part  of  this  decoration,  daubed  over  with  faded  garlands, 
and  half  obliterated  cupids,  had  been  removed ;  and  a  certain 
apartment,  situated  in  an  adjacent  turret. contained  a  door,  which 
had  been  long  walled  up,  but  which  opened  upon  the  great  hall 
disencumbered  of  its  frippery. 

Now,  this  turret  was  a  favourite  place  with  a  certain  person 

,  of  the  family.  It  had  no  sooner  been  discovered  that  there  was 
a  new  passage  from  this  apartment  and  a  use  for  the  door,  than 
it  was  resolved  that  a  communication  should  be  opened  with 
the  chapel ;  only  one  thing  was  wanting  and  that  was  a  staircase. 

Oiigmalljr,  the  door  had  opened  upon  a  gallery  in  which  the 
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cMtelain  and  his  family  attended  prayers,  while  the  turret 
served  as  an  oratory.  Under  the  regency,  the  gallery  had  sup- 
ported the  canvass  back  of  the  theatre,  and  the  turret  was  some- 
times the  green-room  of  amateur  performers,  sometimes  the 
dressing  closet  of  some  prima  donna  of  high  station.  For 
communication  with  the  scenes,  they  had  made  use  of  one  of 
those  ladders  on  wheels,  which  are  called  step-ladders  in  the 
technicalities  of  joining,  and  which  are  used  in  libraries  and  ar- 
tists' studios,  to  reach  the  upper  shelves  or  the  higher  portions 
of  large  pictures.  It  was  a  rough  and  temporary  piece  of  work, 
and  could  be  moved  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  scene. 
The  family  of  Villepreux,  appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  carvings 
in  wood  that  had  been  despised  and  mutilated  by  the  preceding 
generation,  had  resolved  to  restore  this  large  building,  abandoned 
since  the  revolution  to  rats  and  owls. 

They  had  then  determined  as  follows : 

The  ex-chapel  of  the  middle  age,  ex-library  imder  Louis  XIV., 
ex- theatre  under  the  regency,  ex- stable  during  the  emigration, 
should  serve  henceforth  as  a  picture  gallery,  or  rather  as  a  mu- 
seum. Here  should  be  gathered  together  all  the  old  vases  and 
curious  pieces  of  furniture,  the  family  portraits  and  ancient 
paintings,  the  choice  books,  the  engravings,  in  a  word  all  the 
scattered  curiosities  of  the  chateau.  There  was  room  for  all 
these,  and  for  all  the  tables,  models,  and  easels,  which  it  might 
please  them  to  add. 

That  part  which  by  turns  had  been  the  choir  of  the  chapel 
and  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  was  in  memory  of  the  past,  to  re- 
take its  half  circular  form,  and  its  appearance  of  a  choir  covered 
with  carved  woodwork.  It  was  these  beautiful  carvings  in  solid 
black  oak  which  the  family  now  desired  to  restore.  The  old 
turret  door  which  the  masons  had  just  unclosed,  opened  as  before 
upon  the  gallery ;  but  this  gaUery  was  to  serve  as  a  landing- 
place  to  a  winding  staircase  and  for  this  several  designs  had 
been  prepared,  from  which  the  most  suitable  was  to  be  selected. 
This  chapel,  this  staircase  and  turret  will  form  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  course  of  our  history,  that  we  could  not  but  attempt 
to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  their  character.  We  ought  to 
add  that  this  wing  of  the  building  was  situated  between  a  ijot- 
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tion  of  the  park  where  vegetation  had  invaded  the  walks,  and  a 
small  court  or  yard  which  had  been  by  turns  a  cemetery,  a 
flower  garden,  a  pheasant  preserve,  but  which  was  now  but  an 
inclosure  without  issue  and  incumbered  by  lodns. 

The  whole  building  was  the  most  silent  and  least  frequented 
part  of  the  chateau,  a  philosophical  retreat,  or  an  artist's  la- 
boratory which  the  owners  now  wished  to  clear  and  restore,  (but 
without  destroying  its  mysterious  and  sombre  character,)  either  for 
xminterrupted  study,  or  as  a  retreat  against  importunate  visitors. 

It  was  towards  this  solitary  place  that  M.  Lerebours  con- 
ducted the  two  joiners,  the  one  calm,  the  other  forcing  himself 
to  appear  so. 

But  at  first  Pierre  thought  neither  of  his  father  nor  of  himself. 
The  love  of  his  profession,  which  he  understood  as  an  artist,  was 
the  only  feeling  which  took  possession  of  him  as  he  entered  this 
ancient- hall,  a  true  monument  of  the  art  of  wood  carving.  'He 
stopped  at  the  threshold,  seized  with  respect ;  for  there  is  no  soul 
more  open  to  veneration  than  that  of  a  conscientious  workman. 
Then  he  slowly  advanced  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  and  paced  the 
whole  building  with  unequal  steps,  now  hastening  to  examine 
some  detail,  now  pausing  to  admire  the  whole.  A  solemn  joy 
beamed  on  his  face,  no  word  escaped  from  his  half  opened 
mouth,  and  his  father  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  scarcely 
imderstanding  his  transport,  and  asking  himself  what  thought 
it  could  be  which  made  him  look  so  proud  and  assured,  and 
taller  by  the  whole  head  than  usual.  As  for 'the  steward,  he  was 
altogether  incapable  of  comprehending  anything  about  this  ecs- 
tacy,  and  as  the  two  joiners  preserved  silence,  he  determined 
to  commence  the  conversation. 

"  You  see,  my  friends,"  he  said  to  them  in  that  benign  tone 
which  was  with  him  the  precursory  sign  of  an  avaricious  at- 
tack, "  that  there  is  not  so  much  work  as  one  might  imagine.  I 
would  have  you  observe  that  the  friezes  and  figures,  being  a 
species  of  work  out  of  your  line,  we  will  send  to  Paris  for 
turners  and  sculptors  in  wood,  to  repair  those  which  are  broken, 
and  to  restore  those  which  have  disappeared.  Thus  you  will 
only  have  to  do  with  the  larger  portions  ;  to  put  pieces  into  the 
damaged  pamielBy  to  unite  the  disjointed  divisions,  to  complete 
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some  timbers  here  and  there,  and  to  perfect  the  cornices,  etc. 
I  think  you  can  do  these  things  properly  ?. . . .  Yon,  master 
Pierre,  who  have  travelled,  will  not  be  afraid  of  the  ornamented 
balustrade,  will  you  ?"  And  the  steward  accompanied  these  im- 
pertinent doubts  with  a  smile  half  paternal,  half  disdainful. 

The  father  Huguenin,  who  was  a  sufficiently  good  workman 
to  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  task  in  question,  as  his  exa- 
mination proceeded,  bent  his  brows  at  this  direct  appeal  to  the 
talents  of  his  son.  He  was  at  this  moment  divided  between 
the  secret  jealousy  of  the  artist,  and  the  proud  hope  of  the 
father.  His  face  brightened  when  Pierre,  who  had  not  appeared 
to  listen  to  M.  Lerebours,  replied  in  a  confident  tone  : 

"  Mr.  Steward,  I  have  learned  in  my  travels  all  that  I  could 
learn ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  medallions,  in  these  carv- 
ings, and  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  these  repairs,  which  my 
father  is  not  capable  of  undertaking  and  carrying  well  through. 
As  for  the  more  delicate  figures  and  ornaments,'*  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice  slightly  from  a  feeling  of  secret  modesty, 
"it  is  a  task  to  tempt  us  both ;  for  it  is  a  beautiful  work, 
and  there  will  be  glory  in  accomplishing  it.  But  it  would 
take  us  a  long  time ;  we  might  possibly  not  have  all  the 
requisite  implements,  and  certainly  we  should  not  find  work- 
men capable  of  assisting  us  throughout  the  province.  We 
will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  what  belongs  to  our  trade, 
and  now,  will  you  please  to  shew  us  the  place  for  the  staircase  of 
which  you  have  spoken  ?" 

The  small  door  I  have  described,  as  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
chapel,  mysteriously  sunk  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
covered  with  an  old  tapestry,  had  no  longer  any  exterior  landing 
place  except  a  few  worm  eaten  planks,  the  last  remains  of  the 
gallery. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  M.  Lerebours.  "  As  there  is  no 
room  for  a  staircase  in  the  wall,  there  must  be  an  exterior  stair- 
case made,  of  wood,  and  turning  spirally.  Look  at  it  and  take 
your  measure,  if  you  will.  Here  is  a  ladder  which  will  reach  it." 

Pierre  drew  forward  the  step  ladder,  and  motmted  as  far  as 
the  gallery,  which  was  raised  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
He  lifted  the  drapery  and  admired  the  exquisite  ^^tk^  ^1  ^^ 
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sculptured  door,  as  well  as  the  architectural  ornaments  of  deli- 
cately  clustered  fillets  adorning  the  tympan  and  side-cases. 

"  This  door  must  also  be  repaired,"  he  said  ;  "  for  the  armo- 
rial bearings  which  form  the  centre  of  the  medallions  have  been 
broken." 

"  Yes,  in  the  revolution ;"  replied  the  steward,  turning  away 
his  eyes  with  a  hypocritical  air  ;  "  and  a  great  barbarism  it  was, 
for  these  carvings  are  by  the  hand  of  a  very  skilful  workman,  as 
one  cannot  doubt." 

The  cheeks  of  father  Huguenin  were  flushed  with  a  bright 
red.  He  well  knew  the  Vandal  who  had  given  the  heartiest 
blow  of  the  hatchet  on  the  day  of  this  devastation.  '"The 
times  are  changed,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  in  which  malignity 
overcame  his  confusion,  "  and  the  escutcheons  also.  In  those 
days  they  destroyed  every  thing  and  cared  not  how  much  work 
they  made  for  the  future." 

"  That  is  none  the  worse  for  you,"  said  the  steward,  with  the 
cold  dry  laugh  which  always  accompanied  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  moments  of  gaiety. 

"  Nor  for  you  either,  M.  Lerebours,"  replied  the  old  joiner. 
"  If  they  had  not  broken  in  these  doors,  you  would  not  hold 
these  keys  to-day;  if  they  had  not  sold  this  chateau,  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Villepreux  would  not  have  made  such  a 
good  bargain  with  the  elder,  by  buying  it  for  assignats*  and 
would  not  have  been  so  rich  as  they  are  now." 

"  The  family  of  Villepreux  has  always  been  rich,"  said  M. 
Lerebours,  in  a  haughty  tone ;  "  and  before  buying  this  estate, 
it  was  not,  I  think,  without  a  home." 

"  Bah !"  replied  the  father  Huguenin  in  a  facetious  tone ; 
'^  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  we  are  all  at  home 
upon  this  poor  world  of  the  good  God !" 

During  this  digression,  Pierre,  stiU  examining  the  door,  tried 
to  open  it  so  as  to  see  both  sides.     M.  Lerebours.  stopped  him. 

''  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  in  there,"  said  he  in  a  dictatorial 
tone  ;  ''  the  door  is  locked  on  the  inner  side  ;  it  is  the  study  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  and  I  am  the  only  person  who  has 
a  right  to  enter  it  in  her  absence." 

*  Mortgage^ 
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^'  Nevertheless,  we  must  take  the  door  off  its  hinges  to  re- 
pair it,"  said  the  father  Huguenin,  "  at  least,  if  you  would  not 
have  it  left  imperfect." 

"  There  is  time  enough  for  that,"  returned  M.  Lerebours ; 
"  at  present  you  have  only  to  do  with  the  staircase.  Here  is 
the  place,  and  if  you  will  descend  I  will  shew  you  the  plan." 
»>  Pierre  descended  the  ladder,  and  the  steward  first  imrolled 
before  him  several  engravings,  from  pictures  of  old  Flemish 
interiors. 

"  Mademoiselle"  said  M.  Lerebours,  "  desires  that  the  style 
of  these  staircases  shall  be  adhered  to ;  and  that  from  among 
these  models  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
locality  shall  be  chosen.  I  have  consequently  caused  a  plan  to 
be  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  and  I  presimie 
that  by  having  it  explained  to  you,  you  will  be  able  to  conform 
to  it." 

"  This  plan  is  defective,"  said  Pierre,  as  soon  as  he  had  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  design  which  the  steward  unrolled  before  him 
with  an  important  air. 

"  Take  care  what  you  say,  my  friend,"  replied  he  ;  "  this  plan 
is  executed  by  my  son. ...  by  my  own  son." 

"  Your  son  has  made  a  mistake  then,"  said  Pierre  coldly. 

"Know  that  my  son  is  employed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  master  Pierre,"  cried  the  steward,  red  with  anger. 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Pierre,  smiling ;  "  but  if  your  son 
were  here,  he  would  recognize  his  error  and  make  another 
plan." 

"  Under  your  direction,  doubtless,  master  Wiseacre." 

"  Under  that  of  good  sense,  Mr.  Steward ;  and  he  would  give 
me  one  that  I  could  follow." 

The  father  Huguenin  laughed  in  his  grey  beard  with  plea- 
sure ;  he  was  enchanted  at  his  son  avenging  the  allusions  of  M. 
Lerebours. 

"  Let  me  see  this  plan,"  said  he,  with  a  knowing  air ;  and 
drawing  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  which  descended  to  his 
knee,  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  he  put  them  upon  his  nose,  and 
pretended  to  criticise  the  design.  Linear  perspective  was  a 
piece  of  conjuring  which  he  had  always  affected  to   de&i^ise  \ 
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nbt  an  instinctive  perception  told  him  at  this  moment  that  his 
son  was  in  the  right.  He  did  not  fail  to  declare  that  the  plan 
was  erroneous,  at  its  very  outset,  and  maintained  this  with  such 
assurance,  that  Pierre  would  have  thought  him  converted  to 
the  study  of  design  if  he  had  not  perceived  that  he  held  the 
plan  upside  down.  He  hastened  to  take  it  from  his  hands  be- 
fore the  steward,  who  was  not  much  better  versed  in  the  art 
than  himself,  should  remark  it. 

"  Your  son  may  perhaps  be  very  skilful  in  bridges  and  high- 
roads,'' pursued  the  father  Huguenin,  smiling  sarcastically, 
"  but  he  does  not  make  many  staircases  upon  them,  that  I  am 
aware  of.  Every  one  to  his  trade,  M.  Lerebours,  be  it  said 
without  giving  offence." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  construct  this  staircase  ?*'  said  Lere- 
bours, addressing  himself  to  Pierre. 

"I  imdertake  to  rectify  it,"  he  replied  gently.  **It  will 
not.  be  difficult  to  do,  and  the  form  will  be  the  same.  I  shall 
add  a  balustrade  of  oak  in  the  style  of  the  wainscoting,  and 
arches  similar  to  those  in  the  frame- work  of  the  chapel." 

You  are  a   sculptor  also  ?"    said  M.  Lerebours  bitterly ; 

you  possess  every  talent !" 

Oh !  no,  not  all,"  returned  Pierre,  with  a  sigh  of  regret 
and  looks  full  of  conciliation ;  '*  not  even  all  those  I  ought  to 
possess.  But  try  me  in  my  calling,  and,  if  you  are  content, 
you  will  forgive  me  for  having  contradicted  you ;  it  was  done 
without  the  intention  of  giving  pain,  I  assure  you.  If  I  had 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  or  to  project  a  road, 
I  should  put  myself  with  pleasure  under  the  orders  of  M. 
Itddore,  because  I  should  know  there  were  many  useful  things  to 
be  learned  from  him." 

M.  Lerebours,  somewhat  softened,  consented  to  listen  to  the 
gentie  criticisms  which  Pierre  made  upon  the  design  for  the 
staircase.  The  demonstration  was  clear,  and  the  father  Hugue- 
nin completely  understood  it,  for,  by  practice  and  natural  ability, 
he  had  arrived  at  considerable  proficiency  in  his  art ;  but  M. 
Lerebours,  who  knew  neither  theory  nor  practice,  perspired  in  . 
large  drops  while  he  feigned  to  imderstand  all ;  and,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  Pierre  should  make 
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another  plan,  and  that  both  should  be  submitted  to  the  archi- 
tect whom  the  family  honoured  with  their  patronage.  M.  Lere- 
lx)urs  was  very  glad  to  make  this  trial  before  employing  the 
young  joiner,  and  they  decided  that  the  estimate  of  the  work 
and  the  conditions  of  the  wages  should  be  deferred  until  the 
architect  had  given  his  judgment. 

When  the  Huguenins  had  returned  home,  the  father  pre- 
served a  profound  silence.  While  waiting  for  the  evening,  they 
resumed  their  work ;  and  Pierre,  with  no  more  pride  than  on 
other  days,  set  about  planing  the  planks  with  which  his  father 
supplied  him ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  last  no  longer 
worked  with  the  same  assurance,  and  that  he  spoke  more 
guardedly  than  usual.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  consult  Pierre 
upon  a  very  simple  process  which  he  employed  in  arranging 
certain  parts  of  his  work. 

"  Your  plan  is  also  good,"  replied  Pierre. 
*'  But  after  all,"  said  the  old  man,  "  yours  is  the  best,  with- 
out doubt." 

It  is  easier  to  me,"  returned  Pierre. 

You  disapprove  then  of  mine  ?*'  persisted  the  father  Hu^ 
guenin. 

"  Not  at  all,  since  with  a  little  more  time  and  trouble  you 
arrive  at  the  same  result." 

The  old  joiner  understood  this  delicate  criticism,  and  bit 
his  lips ;  then  a  smile  of  approbation  effaced  the  involuntary 
grimace. 

After  supper,  Pierre  set  to  work.  He  drew  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  from  his  portfolio,  took  his  pencil,  compass,  and  rule, 
drew  lines  and  crossed  them  with  others,  roimded  the  curves, 
*  and  half  curves,  made  the  requisite  projections,  gave  each  part 
its  due  developement,  and  at  midnight  the  plan  v/as  complete. 
The  father  Huguenin,  feigning  to  sleep  by  the  chimney,  fol- 
lowed him  stealthily  with  his  eyes.  When  at  length  he  saw 
that  he  was  closing  his  portfolio  and  preparing  to  go  to  bed 
without  saying  a  word : 

"  Pierre,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  feeling,  "  you  are  pla3ring  a 
dangerous  game !  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  know  better 
than  the  son  of  M.  Lerebours,  a  yoimg  man  "wVko  \i^^  \i^^\!k. 
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brought  up  in  the  schools,  and  who  is  employed  by  govern- 
ment ?     This  morning  whilst  you  were  explaining  the  faults  of 
his  plan,  though  you  made  use  of  words  which  are  not  very 
familiar  to  me,  I  understood  that  you  might  be  right ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  blamed  though  not  so  easy  to  do  better.     How  can 
you  flatter  yourself  that  you  likewise  are  not  deceived  by  all 
these  lines  you  have  just  traced  upon  a  piece  of  paper?     It  is  only 
by  trjdng  the  pieces  one  with  another,  and  retouching  them  to 
measure,  that  one  can  be  sure  of  being  right.     If  you  commit  a 
fault  whilst  working,  it  is  only  a  day's  work  and  a  piece  of 
wood  lost ;  you  correct  it,  no  one  knows  any  thing  about  it, 
and  all  is  right.     Whereas  if  you  make  a  false  stroke  of  the 
pen,  lo,  all  those  great  big- wigs  to  whose  judgment  you  submit 
yourself  will  cry  out  that  you  are  ignorant  and  unskilful ;  and 
you  will  lose  your  reputation  before  you  have  done  any  thing  to 
earn  it.     It  is  now  forty-five  years  that  I  have  been  carrying  on 
my  trade  with  honour  and  profit;  a  fault  upon  paper  might 
have  destroyed  me  at  the  commencement  of  my  career.     Thus 
I  have  taken  good  care  not  to  put  myself  in  contact  with  those 
who  pretend  to  know  more  than  I.      I  have  gone  on  in  my 
humble  way  with  a  humble  proverb  :     *  A  workman  is  known 
by  his  work.'     Look  to  yourself,  my  child!  beware  of  vanity." 
*'  My  vanity  plays  no  part  here,  be  sure,  my  dear  father," 
replied  Pierre ;  "  I  do  not  seek  to  humiliate  any  one,  or  to  en- 
hance my  own  value ;    but   there  is  above  us  all    something 
which  is  infallible,  and  which  no  vanity,  no  jealousy  can  turn 
to  its  own  profit ;  and  this  is  truth,  demonstrated  by  calculation 
and  experience.     Whoever  has  once  clearly  seen  this  truth,  can 
never  be  again  misled  by  false  applications.     I  have  already 
told  you  that  your  modes  are  good,  since  they  bring  you  success  • 
in  all  you  imdertake  i  and  I  will  add,  that  the  more  I  examine 
your  work,  the  more  I  admire  the  mind,  intelligence,  courage, 
and  memory,  which  have  enabled  you  to  dispense  with  geo- 
metry.    Theory  could  teach  you  nothing,  you  who  have  a  supe- 
rior mind ;  but  you  will  imderstand  the  benefit  of  this  theory 
when  I  tell  you  that  with  its  assistance  the  most  stupid  of  your 
apprentices  could  arrive,  in  a  short  time,  not  at  the  same  skill. 
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but  at  the  same  certainty  which  it  has  cost  you  forty-five  years, 
of  labour  to  acquire.  Science  is  nothing  more  than  the  result 
of  men's  experience  condensed,  established  by  proofs,  and  de- 
monstrated in  terms,  whose  technicality  alarms  you  without 
cause  ;  for  their  precision  is  easier  to  retain,  than  all  the  vague 
definitions  in  common  use.  With  the  help  of  drawing,  you 
might  have  known  at  twenty  what  perhaps  you  did  not  perfectly 
know  at  forty  ;  and  you  might  have  exercised  your  fine  intellect 
upon  fresh  subjects. 

"  There  is  some  reason  in  what  you  say,"  replied  the  father 
Huguenin  ;  "  but  if  you  triumph  in  the  defiance  you  have  given 
to  the  steward's  son,  do  you  not  believe  that  his  father  will  bear 
you  mortal  enmity  for  it,  and  that  he  will  confide  to  some  one 
else  the  work  offered  to  us  this  morning  ?". 

**  He  will  be  afraid  of  displeasing  his  master.  Remember, 
my  father,  that  M.  de  Villepreux  is  an  active,  vigilant,  and  eco- 
nomical man  ;  M.  Lerebours  knows  perfectly  that  every  thing 
must  he  well  done,  and  without  incurring  too  much  expense  ; 
this  is  why  he  chose  you,  though  he  has  no  great  love  for  the 
old  patriots.  He  will  keep  the  business  of  the  chateau  for  you, 
do  not  fear,  and  all  the  more  because  the  architect  will  tell  him 
that  you  are  more  competent  to  its  performance  than  many 
others. 

Inflated  by  the  wisdom  of  his  son,  the  father  Huguenin  went 
to  sleep  quietly  ;  and,  three  days  after,  he  was  simmioned  to  the 
chateau  to  consult  with  the  architect  who  had  come  in  person  to 
examine  the  place  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  expenses 
in  behalf  of  the  ch^telain. 

The  architect  was  not  altogether  imwilling  to  decide  the  case 
in  favour  of  the  most  powerful,  that  is  to  say  in  favour  of  M. 
Lerebours  and  his  offspring.  Thus,  as  soon  as  he  had  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  two  plans,  he  cried : 

"Beyond  doubt  your  son's  plan  is  excellent,  my  dear  M. 
Lerebours ;  and  yours  my  poor  friend  Pierre,  is  lame  on  three 
legs."  Speaking  thus,  he  disdainfully  threw  upon  the  table  the 
design  of  the  young  engineer,  nothing  doubting  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  joiner. 

*' Allow  me,  monsieur;"   said  Pierre,  with  bia  ^<i^>a&\«ttkfe^ 
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tranquillity ;  "  tlie  plan  which  you  reject  is  not  mine.  Will  you 
look  at  that  you  have  just  approved ;  my  name  is  written  in 
small  characters  upon  the  last  step  of  the  staircase." 

"  By  my  faith,  that  is  true  !''  cried  the  architect  with  a  coarse 
laugh ;  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  my  poor  Lerebours,  but  your 
son  is  beaten.  Come,  do  not  be  cast  down,  such  a  thing  may 
happen  to  every  one." 

"  As  for  you,  my  boy,"  added  he,  turning  towards  the  younger 
Huguenin  and  striking  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  you  imderstand 
what  you  are  about ;  and  if  you  are  as  steady'a  fellow  as  you  are  a 
good  geometrician,  you  will  make  your  way.  Here  is  a  design 
drawn  with  much  taste  and  intelligence,"  continued  he,  turning 
to  the  plan  of  Pierre  Huguenin,  "  and  this  staircase  will  be  as 
convenient  as  it  is  elegant.  Employ  this  joiner  for  me,  father 
Lerebours ;  you  may  fetch  one  from  a  greater  distance  but  scarcely 
a  better  one." 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  do  so,"  returned  Lerebours  with  the  self- 
possession  of  a  profound  politician.  "  I  know  how  to  render 
justice  to  talent,  and  recognise  merit  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
My  son  is  certainly  a  very  clever  man  in  geometry,  but  he  is 
so  young,  so  ardent. ..." 

"  There,  there,  he  was  thinking  of  some  pretty  woman  when 
he  drew  his  plan,"  said  the  architect.  "  The  young  fellow  is 
good  looking  enough  to  have  many  such  distractions  !...," 

The  father  Lerebours  set  to  laughing  with  a  voice  like  a 
cracked  tin  kettle,  while  the  architect  replied  to  him  with  the 
booming  roar  of  a  great  bell.  When  they  had  exhausted  their 
frivolous  gaiety,  they  commenced  making  a  general  estimate  of 
the  work,  while  the  master  joiner  and  his  son  made  that  which 
concerned  their  duties.  The  price  was  debated  with  a  horrible 
tenacity  on  the  part  of  Lerebours,  and  great  firmness  on  that  of 
Pierre  Huguenin.  His  demands  were  so  moderate  that  his 
father,  knowing  well  that  Lerebours  would  reduce  them  without 
compunction,  secretly  accused  him  of  not  knowing  how  to 
conduct  his  business.  But  Pierre  was  immoveable  ;  and  the 
architect,  forced  to  own  that  the  demand  was  reasonable,  ter- 
minated  the  difference  by  whispering  in  the  steward's  ear : 
*'  Be  quick  and  conclude,  before  the  father  spoils  the  bargain.'" 
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The  contract  was  then  signed.  The  architect  undertook  to 
examine  the  work  at  its  conclusion,  and  after  all,  taking  into 
consideration  that  existing  institutions  always  sacrifice  the 
workman  to  the  employer,  the  aflfair  was  good  for  the  master- 
joiner. 

"  Well,"  said  he  lo  his  son,  as  they  returned  to  their  dwelling, 
"  you  understand  every  thing  ;  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I  have  concluded  a  hargain  without  abatement  from  my  first 
demand.''  ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Eight  days  from  that  time,  the  Huguenins,  having  fulfilled 
all  the  engagements  contracted  with  their  village  customers, 
took  possession  of  the  chapel  and  commenced  their  work. 

Usually,  at  Paris,  the  workmen  carry  the  work  to  their  own 
houses,  and  return  to  the  locality  of  the  work  they  have  under- 
taken only  to  fix  and  adjust  the  parts.  But,  in  the  chateaux,  it 
is  frequently  the  custom  for  the  building  under  repair  to  become 
itself  the  workshop  of  those  employed. 

Pierre  was  always  up  before  daylight.  With  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  he  was  already  passing  his  compass  over  the  old  oak 
planks  of  the  time-honoured  carvings  ;  and  when  the  apprentices 
arrived,  their  eyes  still  heavy  with  sleep,  they  already  foimd 
their  tasks  prepared  for  them.  It  chanced  one  evening  that 
Pierrcj  absorbed  in  an  examination  of  the  wood- work,  and  hav- 
ing traced  several  figures  in  chalk  upon  a  pannel  blackened  by 
age,  forgot,  in  his  calculations,  the  advanced  hour,  and  the  soli- 
tude which  reigned  around  him.  His  father  had  retired  for  some 
time  with  all  his  workmen;  the  doors  of  the  chateau  were 
closed,  and  the  watch  dogs  were  loose  in  the  yards.  The  vigi- 
lant steward,  surprised  to  see  a  lamp  still  burning  through  the 
high  windows  of  the  workshop,  came,  mtli  Yaa  \w3WiJcL  ^i  Vs?|v. 
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in  one  hand  and  a  dark  lantern  in  the  other,  and  looked  care- 
fully through  the  door. 

'.  "Is  it  you,  master  Pierre?"  he  cried  as  he  recognised  the 
young  joiner  through  the  chinks  ;  "  have  you  not  worked  enough 
for  one  day  ?" 

Pierre  replying  that  he  had  still  work  to  do  for  another  hour, 
M.  Lerebours  gave  him  the  key  of  one  of  the  gates  in  the  park, 
cautioned  him  to  extinguish  his  light  carefully  and  to  close  the 
doors  after  him,  and  then  wishing  him  good  courage  for  his 
labours,  departed  to  give  himself  up  to  the  sweets  of  repose. 

Pierre  worked  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  and,  having  solved 
the  problem  which  had  puzzled  him,  he  determined  to  go  to 
rest,  when  he  heard  the  clock  of  the  chateau  strike  two.  Pierre 
feared  that  his  going  out  at  such  an  hour  would  be  observed  in 
the  village  and  give  rise  to  remark.  He  shimned  the  reputation 
for  eccentricity  which  his  love  of  study  would  not  fail  to  draw 
.  upon  him.  Moreover,  his  apprentices  would  soon  arrive,  and,  if 
he  went  home  to  bed,  he  could  not  get  up  sufficiently  early  to 
receive  them  and  set  them  to  work.  He  determined  therefore 
to  lie  down  on  a  heap  of  the  shavings  and  strips  of  wood  which 
the  joiners  raise  firom  their  planks  while  planing.  It  was  a  bed 
soft  enough  for  his  robust  limbs.  His  coat  served  him  for  a 
pillow  and  his  blouse  for  a  covering.  But,  as  the  day  approached, 
the  air  became  fresher ;  the  damp  of  the  morning  entered  by  the 
windows,  whose  sashes  were  for  the  most  part  removed,  and  the. 
discomfort  of  this  cold  was  felt  all  the  more  from  a  slight  stiff- 
ness which  Pierre  had  acquired  by  standing  all  day  upon  the 
ladders.  He  was  seeking  around  for  something  to  warm  him, 
when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  old  tapestry  covering  the  small 
door  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  this 
history.  The  door  had  been  removed  to  undergo  repairs,  and 
the  tapestry  alone  remained.  Pierre  mounted  a  ladder,  and  then 
only  remembered  that  the  careful  steward  had  nailed  this  tapestry 
to  the  wall  on  all  sides  to  prevent  dust  and  profane  looks  from 
penetrating  into  the  study  of  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux. 

He  remembered  also  at  this  moment  the  important  tone  with 

which  the  steward  had  prohibited  his  opening  this  door,  on  the 

day  when  he  had  desired  to  e^LWSime  \io\k  sides.    A  feeling  of 
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curiosity  took  possession  of  him ;  not  the  vulgar  and  prying 
curiosity  peculiar  to  narrow  minds,  but  that  desire  of  adventure 
experienced  by  persons  of  lively  imagination,  when  condemned 
to  ignorance  of  many  things  which  they  might  otherwise  com- 
prehend. 

"  The  study  of  the  yoimg  lady  of  the  chateau,"  thought  he,  "ought 
to  be  filled  with  those  objects  of  art  which  they  intend  to  place 
in  the  studio  ?  There  must  be  books  and  pictures,  and  perhaps 
some  ancient  piece  of  furniture  curious  and  interesting  for  me. 
I  have  only  two  or  three  nails  to  remove  ;  I  am  neither  a  spy 
nor  a  thief;  how  shoidd  the  breath  I  draw,  how  should  my 
look,  respectful  towards  all  that  is  beautiful,  profane  this 
sanctuary  ?'* 

It  was  quickly  done.  A  stroke  of  the  hand  disengaged  one 
side  of  the  tapestry,  and  Pierre  entered  the  cabinet.  It  was  a 
small  rotunda,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second  floor  of  one 
of  the  turrets  of  the  chateau.  They  had  decorated  this  pretty 
apartment  with  excellent  taste  ;  it  was  lighted  by  one  vast 
window  looking  into  the  gardens  and  the  woods,  and  over 
meadows,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  handsome  Turkey 
carpet,  damask  curtains,  paintings,  easels,  old  engravings  richly 
framed,  a  finely  carved  calJinet  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  a 
beaufiet  of  the  same  period,  books,  a  crucifix,  an  old  lute  painted 
and  gilded,  a  death's  head,  some  China  vases,  and  numberless 
trifles  of  that  modem  taste  without  order,  without  form  and 
without  use,  but  elegant,  eccentric,  and  even  learned,  which 
seems  to  venerate  the  past  while  trifling  with  the  present. 
Such  was  the  artistic  pandemonium  which  met  the  eyes  of  the 
young  workman.  At  this  period  the  taste  for  curiosities  had  not 
yet  descended  into  common  life.  The  dealer  in  articles  of  virtu 
was  not  then  as  essential  in  every  street  of  Paris,  and  even  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  as  the  baker  and  wine  merchant.  It 
was  still  the  fashion  to  forage  among  the  quays*  for  those  tar- 
nished vestiges  of  the  luxury  of  our  fathers ;  nor  wais  it  so  easy 
as  now  to  find  workmen  skilful  and  clever  enough  to  repair  them. 

•  It  is  on  the  quays  of  Paris  that  the  shops  here  alloded  to  are  principally 
coDgregated . — Tram  slator. 
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The  objects  pillaged  from  the  ancient  chdteanx,  and  proscribed 
by  the  so  called  Classic  taste  of  the  Empire,  and  thrown  aside 
into  all  the  corners  of  the  world,  had  not  yet  issued  from  the 
garret  and  the  cottage,  whence  the  magic  wand  of  modem 
fashion  has  drawn  them  within  the  last  few  years.  Neither  were 
they  at  this  time  imitated  with  so  much  skill  as  to  render'  a 
distinction  between  the  ancient  and  modem  nearly  impossible, 
as  is  now  the  case  ;  in  short,  they  were  held  to  be  much  more 
precious,  because  they  were  considered  much  more  rare.  To 
surround  oneself  with  these  heterogeneous  objects,  and  to  live 
in  the  dust  of  the  past,  was  already  a  fashion,  but  a  refined 
fashion,  only  spread  among  the  highest  classes,  or  among  ar- 
tists of  the  first  repute.  It  is  to  this  whimsey  that  we  owe  the 
literature  of  chests,  mugs  and  cupboards  ;  the  painting  of  side- 
boards and  trophies;  the  Ijrrical  celebration  of  coats  of  mail, 
daggers  and  shields ;  and  many  other  eccentricities  of  art,  puerile 
and  benevolent  manias,  which  in  all  times  have  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  amusing  and  ruining  the  rich,  the  idle,  and  those 
who  condescend  to  be  the  imitators  of  these  last,  each,  all  and 
every  one  of  us. 

Pierre  was  greatly  struck  with  this  collection  of  baubles,  ima- 
gining that  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  was  the  only  young 
lady  sufficiently  artistic  to  prefer  sitting  in  a  chair  of  the  time 
of  Charles  IX.  and  sufficiently  courageous  to  have  a  himian 
skull  among  her  ribbons  and  laces.  He  conceived  a  high  admi- 
ration for  this  young  person,  whom  he  indistinctly  remembered 
to  have  seen  in  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and  felt  himself 
doubly  happy  in  carrying  on  the  noble  work  of  the  chapel,  imder 
the  auspices  of  a  lady  capable  of  appreciating  its  merit.  Then 
he  contemplated  with  delight  the  virgin  *  engraved  by  Morghen, 
and  pictured  the  young  chatelaine  to  himself  as  possessing 
those  features,  at  once  angelic  and  powerful.  Moved,  trans- 
ported, he  would  have  forgotten  himself  there  all  day  had  he 
not  been  recalled  to  his  duty  by  the  noise  of  his  work-people 
whistling  as  they  came  up  the  walk  of  the  park.     He  then 

•  La  Madonna  della  Seggiola — or  seated  Madunna — which  most  of  our 
readers  veill  remember  to  hare   seen  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence. — 

T/lAM:iLATOR. 
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hastened  to  leave  the  turret   and  to  return  to  the  workshop, 
after  having  carefully  nailed  up  the  tapestry. 

Subsequently,  M.  Lerebours  often  demanded  that  the  door 
of  the  cabinet  should  be  repaired,  and  restored  to  its  place. 
He  became  impatient ;  he  declared  that  the  dust  got  in,  that 
the  family  were  about  to  arrive,  that  Mademoiselle  woidd  be 
very  much  displeased  at  not  being  able  to  shut  herself  up  in  her 
turret  at  once,  since  she  had  a  particular  attachment  to  this 
place ;  in  fact  that  it  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  Some- 
times he  took  a  coaxing  and  caressing  tone ;  sometimes  he  scolded 
and  rolled  his  little  eyes  with  an  indignant  air.  Pierre  always 
promised,  and  never  kept  his  word.  He  had  concealed  the  door 
so  skilfully  behind  heaps  of  planks  and  rafters,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  it  again.  All  other  matters  went  on  so  well  and 
so  quickly,  that  M.  Lerebours  did  not  dare  to  shew  too  much 
anger. 

The  fact  is  that  Pierre  more  than  once  passed  the  early  hours 
of  the  night  in  the  turret,  standing  in  ecstacy  before  the  carv- 
ings, engravings  and  models.  But  what  tempted  him  move 
than  all  the  rest,  was  the  beautiful  books  boimd  and  gilded, 
which  shone  upon  the  shelves  of  a  small  ebony  book-case  at- 
tached to  the  wall.  Pierre  had  only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  but  he  feared  to  commit  any  act  approach  - 
ing  to  an  abuse  of  confidence,  by  touching  those  rich  bindings 
with  fingers  hardened  and  blackened  by  labour.  One  Sunday 
when  every  one  had  left  the  chateau,  even  M.  Lerebours,  Pierre 
yielded  to  the  temptation.  He  was  always  clean  to  a  nicety  on 
the  Sunday,  for  he  had  an  innate  taste  for  elegance,  and  the 
least  soil  upon  his  clothes,  the  least  dust  upon  his  hands  or  his 
hair,  tormented  him  more  than  was  perhaps  altogether  reason- 
able for  so  sensible  a  workman.  When  he  had  assured  himself, 
by  looking  in  the  pyscM  of  the  cabinet,  that  his  toilette,  if  less 
rich  than  that  of  a  citizen,  was  not  less  irreproachable,  he  de- 
termined to  open  a  book. .  . .  This  book  was  the  Emile  of  Jean- 
Jacques-Rousseau.  Pierre  knew  it  by  heart ;  he  had  procured 
it  at  Lyons,  and  had  read  it  the  preceding  year  with  several  of 
his  friends  and  fellow  workmen,  during  his  tour  of  France. 
Upon  the  same  shelf,  Pierre  found  the  Martyrs  qI  C\i^\si^<v- 
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briand,  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  the 
letters  of  Se^dgn^,  the  Contrat-social,  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
several  historical  works,  and  many  other  books  which  it  was 
curious  enough  to  find  together. 

He  devoured  in  the  space  of  three  months,  that  is  to  say  in 
about  sixty  hours,  distributed  over  a  dozen  Sundays,  not  the 
letter,  but  the  substance  of  the  greater  part  of  these  works  ; 
and  he  has  since  often  said  that  these  hours  were  the  most 
delightful  of  his  life.  There  was  mingled  with  all  this  an  in- 
describable tinge  of  romantic  mystery,  rendering  the  poetry  of 
some  books  the  sweeter,  and  the  gravity  of  others  the  more 
solemn.  But  what  captivated  him  most  were  those  works  which 
had  a  philosophical  connexion  with  the  history  of  legislation. 
He  sought  with  avidity  for  the  grand  secret  of  the  organisation 
of  society  into  castes  or  stations  so  widely  separated,  and 
became  confirmed  in  the  ideas  which  he  had  before  acquired 
from  reading  abridgements,  and  receiving,  though  from  afar, 
the  electric  shock  of  political  impulses  and  impressions.  What 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  what  a  superiority  of  ideas  might 
he  not  have  acquired  at  this  period,  if  he  had  only  had  time 
and  books  at  discretion!  but  he  could  not  neglect  his  work, 
and  after  a  few  nocturnal  sittings  in  the  cabinet  of  the  turret, 
Pierre  perceived  that  he  had  a  didl  head  and  heavy  arms  on 
the  morrow.  He  judged  it  therefore  necessary  to  deny  him- 
self these  intellectual  indulgences  during  the  week,  the  more 
so,  as  he  took  an  excessive  pride  in  leaving  no  trace  of  the 
workman's  dusty  footstep  in  the  cabinet.  He  woidd  have 
given  way  to  the  bitterest  regret  had  he  chanced  to  tarnish 
with  his  labour  .stained  fingers  the  satin  margins  of  these  beau- 
tiful books.  What  was  his  secret  fancy  in  encouraging  this 
frivolous  fear  ?  He  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  account  for 
it  at  that  time.  Vague  thoughts,  strange  and  irresistible,  fer- 
mented in  his  bosom.  He  felt  within  himself  a  nobility  of 
nature,  purer  and  more  refined  than  all  the  honours  acquired 
and  consecrated  by  the  laws  of  society.  He  was  constantly 
obliged  to  stifle  the  aspirations  of  an  almost  princely  organis- 
ation,  beneath  the  demeanour  of  a  workman,  and  resigned  him- 
jself  to  this  necessity  with,  a  slien^tk  and  calmness  of  spirit 
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which  more  than  all  marked  his  imiate  grandeur  of  sotd.  .  But 
during  those  hours  of  mysterious  study,  while,  gracefully  seated 
upon  the  cushions  of  a  velvet  sofa,  he  contemplated  a  beautiful 
landscape,  whose  poetry  revealed  itself  to  him  in  proportion  as . 
the  descriptions  of  the  poets  brought  before  him  the  divine  art 
of  which  creation  is  the  visible  expression,  Pierre  Huguenin  felt 
himself  the  monarch  of  the  world ;  but  when  he  saw  upon  his 
thoughtful  brow,  and  on  his  dry  and  hardened  hands,  the 
eternal  badge  of  slavery,  burning  tears  would  flow  from  his 
eyes.  Then  falling  on  his  knees,  and  stretching  his  arms  to- 
wards Heaven,  he  would  ask  patience  for  himself,  and  justice 
for  his  brethren,  abandoned  like  him  upon  the  earth  to  igno- 
rance and  the  debasing  influences  of  misery. 

To  the  deep  and  violent  emotions  produced  by  history,  suc- 
ceeded an  ineflable  charm  and  transport  of  the  imagination  when 
the  early  novels  of  Walter  Scott  fell  beneath  his  hand.  You 
will  soon  know  how  this  pleasure  so  pure  became  dangerous, 
and  what  he  suflered  from  the  influence  of  this  last  reading. 


CHAPTER  V. 

An  unlucky  incident  interrupted  the  work  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  going  on  most  favourably.  One  of  the  best  of 
father  Huguenin' s  apprentices  dislocated  his  shoulder  in  a  fall 
from  a  ladder ;  and  as  ii^fortunes  never  come  alone,  the  father 
Huguenin  ran  a  splinter  into  his  thumb,  which  rendered  him 
imable  to  work.  M.  Lerebours  lavished  upon  him  the  most 
gracious  condolences  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  when  he  found  that 
the  apprentice  had  returned  to  his  parents  to  be  nursed,  and 
the  medical  man  of  the  village  had  examined  the  old  joiner's 
hand,  and  declared  that  a  fortnight's  repose  was  necessary  for 
the  wound,  the  intractable  steward  spoke  of  ^via^  tbe  st&vc- 
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case  to  another  builder.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  father 
Huguenin,  whose  self-love  was  more  concerned  than  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  carrying  through  the  work  alone.  He  re- 
turned to  his  labours,  but  the  wound  festered,  and  he  was  in- 
terrupted anew  while  the  doctor  threatened  to  cut  off  his  finger, 
his  hand,  or  even  his  arm,  if  he  persisted. 

"  Cut  off  my  head  then  at  once  !'*  said  the  father  Huguenin, 
throwing  down  his  chisel  in  despair ;  and  shutting  himself  up 
in  his  house  in  anger  and  grief. 

"My  dear  father,"  said  Pierre  to  him  in  the  evening,  "we 
must  take  some  other  measures.  You  cannot  work  for  several 
weeks  without  endangering  your  health,  perhaps  even  your  life. 
Guillaume  is  your  best  workman,  and  it  will  take  two  or  three 
months  for  his  recovery.  Here  I  am  alone  among  young  men, 
zealous,  beyond  doubt,  but  inexperienced,  and  wanting  the  neces- 
sary skill  for  a  work  of  such  importance.  I  will  not  hide  from 
you  that,  forced  for  several  days  to  do  the  work  of  three,  I  feel 
my  own  strength  giving  way ;  my  appetite  is  gone,  and  sleep 
forsakes  me.  I  may  fall  ill ;  I  will  go  on  as  long  as  I  can, 
without  complaining,  as  you  well  know ;  but  the  time  must 
come  when  fatigue  will  get  the  better  of  me,  and  then  M.  Lere- 
bours,  even  supposing  that  he  will  have  patience  so  far,  will 
have  a  good  excuse  for  replacing  us  by  other  workmen." 

"  What  woidd  you  have  ?  fate  is  against  us !"  replied  the 
•  father  Huguenin,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  and  when  the  devil  opposes 
poor  people,  they  can  do  nothing  but  yield." 

"  No,  my  father,  fate  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  ;  and 
as  for  the  devil,  if  it  be  true  that  he  is  wicked,  it  is  also  true 
that  he  is  a  coward.  You  will  not  have  to  give  way  if  you  will 
listen  to  me.  We  want  two  good  workmen,  and  then  all  will 
go  well." 

"  And  where  shall  we  find  them  ?  Will  the  master  joiners  in 
the  neighbourhood  lend  us  theirs  ?  When  they  are  worth  having 
there  are  never  any  to  spare ;  and  when  they  are  bad,  one  has 
always  too  many.  Shall  I  propose  to  one  of  these  masters  to 
join  me  ?  In  that  case  I  woidd  rather  draw  back  at  once. 
What  is  the  good  of  taking  trouble  when  the  honour  is  to  be 
shared?" 
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"  The  honour  must  remain  to  you  alone,"  replied  the  young 
joiner,  who  knew  the  weak  side  of  his  father  ;  "  you  must  not 
be  associated  with  any  one.  I  would  only  seek  out  for  you  two 
workmen,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  they  shall  be  the  best  in  their 
trade  ;  let  me  do  so.*' 

"  But,  again,  where  will  you  fish  them  from  ?'*  cried  the  father 
Huguenin. 

"  I  will  hire  them  at  Blois,"  replied  Pierre. 

At  this  the  old  man  frowned  in  a  singular  manner,  and  his 
fctce  took  an  expression  of  reproach  so  severe  that  Pierre  was 
astounded. 

"  It  is  well !"  exclaimed  the  father  Huguenin,  after  a  moment's 
expressive  silence,  "this  is  what  you  woidd  arrive  at.  You 
must  have  some  companions  of  the  tour  of  France,  some  children 
of  the  temple,  sorcerers,  libertines,  the  rabble  of  the  highway ! 
From  what  Devoir  will  you  choose  these  ?  for  you  have  not  done 
me  the  honour  of  telling  me  to  what  diabolical  society  you 
belong,  and  as  yet  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  the  father  of  a  wolf,  a 
fox,  a  goat,  or  a  dog"* 

"  Your  son  is  a  man,"  said  Pierre,  taking  courage,  "  and  be 
sure,  my  father,  that  no  one  living  will  ever  address  him  with  a 
word  of  contempt ;  I  knew  very  well  that  I  should  incur  your 
anger  by  speaking  to  you  of  hiring  workmen  from  the  compag- 
nonage ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  reflect  upon  it,  and 
that  an  unjust  prejudice  will  not  prevent  you  from  having  re- 
course to  the  only  means  left  you  of  retaining  the  work  at  the 
chiteau." 

*'  Indeed,  well  this  is  strange  !  I  see  clearly  that  all  this  ap- 
pearance of  gentleness  conceals  bad  designs  against  me.  The 
DSvorants  must  come  into  my  house  by  the  windows,  for  most 
assuredly  I  shall  shut  the  door  in  their  face  !  God  knows  if 
they  woidd  not  strangle  me  in  my  bed  as  they  strangle  each 
other  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  and  in  the  cabarets.' 

While  speaking  thus,  the  father  Huguenin  raised  his  voice, 
and  without  thinking  of  his  injured  hand,  struck  it  with  all  his 
strength  against  the  table. 

*  Sundry  appellations  which  the  different  societies  of  companions  of  divers 
trades  give  to  one  another. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  the  master  locksmith, 
his  neighbour,  entering,  attracted  by  the  noise ;  "  would  you 
knock  the  house  down  ;  are  you  not  ashamed  to  make  such  an 
uproar  at  your  age  ?  Stay,  young  man,  is  it  you  who  are  pro- 
voking your  father  ?  that  is  not  well  done  !  Youth  is  a  bolt 
which  should  slide  easily  to  the  main-spring  of  ripe  years.'* 

When  Pierre  had  stated  the  fact  to  father  Lacr^te,  this  last 
burst  out  laughing. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !**  said  he,  turning  towards  his  comrade,  "  I  recog- 
nise you  there,  you  old  fool  of  a  neighbour,  with  your  hatred 
against  the  companions  !  What  the  devil  have  they  done  to  you, 
these  good  companions  ?  Did  they  beat  you  because  you  would 
not  accept  their  challenge  ?  Have  they  set  a  ban  on  your  work- 
shop because  you  do  not  know  how  to  roar  ?  Yet  you  have  a 
voice  strong  enough,  and  a  fist  sufficiently  heavy  for  the  requisite 
accomplishments.  By  my  faith,  I  think  you  are  very  foolish  to 
set  yourself  in  opposition  to  custom ;  as  for  me,  I  am  only  sorry 
that  I  have  not  thirty  years  less  upon  my  shoulders,  I  would  go 
and  join  some  society,  for  it  appeeirs  that  the  strongest  live  well 
at  the  expense  of  the  most  cowardly ;  and  moreover,  they  invoke 
the  devil  in  churchyards,  or  at  night  on  cross  roads.  The  devil 
comes  with  his  legions  of  ten  thousand  imps,  and  that  must  be 
very  curious  to  see.  Oh !  to  think  that  sixty  years  should  have 
passed  over  me,  in  which  I  have  heard  talk  of  the  devil  all  the 
while,  without  once  being  able  to  get  sight  of  him !  Come, 
Pierre,  you  know  him,  you  who  have  been  received  as  a  compa- 
nion, tell  us  a  little  what  he  is  like  ?" 

**  Is  it  possible,"  said  Pierre,  laughing,  "  that  you  believe  in 
such  follies,  neighbour  ?" 

"  I  do  not  altogether  believe  in  them,"  replied  the  locksmith, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile  ;  "  but  I  have  some  faith.  I  can- 
not forget  the  fright  I  had  when  I  was  quite  young,  when  I 
heard  upon  the  moimtain  of  Valmont,  where  I  then  worked  as  a 
blacksmith  with  my  father,  the  singular  cries  and  frightful 
bowlings,  which  they  called  the  night  hunt,  or  the  witches* 
meeting.  I  hid  myself,  shaking  with  fear,  in  the  straw  of  my 
bed,  while  my  father  said  to  me :  Come,  come,  go  to  sleep,  little 
one  I    It  18  only  the  wolves  howling  in  the  forest.     But  there 
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were  others  who  said :  They  are  the  companion  carpenters  re- 
ceiving a  new  brother  into  their  body,  and  they  are  signing  a 
compact  with  the  devil ;  whoever  remains  awake  until  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  will  see  Satan  pass  in  the  heavens  under  the 
form  of  a  large  square-rule  of  fire.  Truly,  I  believed  this  so  en- 
tirely, that  although  dying  with  feeir,  I  broiled  with  desire  to  see 
him ;  but  I  could  never  keep  myself  awake  till  that  hour,  for 
fatigue  was  stronger  than  curiosity.  But  you  see,  since  they 
have  told  me  that  the  locksmiths  have  a  Devoir,  I  begin  to  think 
that  there  is  not  much  sorcery  in  it  after  all,  and  that  it  may  even 
be  a  good  thing." 

"  Good  for  what  ?"  cried  the  father  Huguenin,  more  and  more 
irritated.  "  You  will  drive  me  mad  !  Would  not  one  suppose 
that  he  was  going  to  study  the  freemasonry  of  the  companions, 
at  his  age  V* 

"  Yes,  at  my  age,  I  would  improve  myself,"  returned  father 
Lacr^te,  who  like  a  true  smith  was  quarrelsome  and  headstrong ; 
**  and  if  you  desire  to  know  what  good  there  can  be  in  this,  I 
will  tell  you  that  it  teaches  us  to  imderstand  one  another,  to 
know,  to  sustain,  and  assist  one  another,  which  is  neither  foolish 
nor  wicked." 

"And  I  will  tell  you  what  it  teaches,"  replied  the  father 
Huguenin  indignantly  ;  "  it  teaches  others  how  to  oppose  you  ; 
it  makes  them  find  out  the  means  of  taking  your  money  from 
you,  and  of  supporting  themselves  while  they  destroy  your 
credit;  in  short,  it  teaches  strangers  to  assist  one  another  in 
ruining  you." 

"  They  are  very  clever  then,"  persisted  the  neighbour;  "  for  I 
do  not  perceive  any  thing  of  that,  and  yet  I  never  pass  a  year 
without  hiring  two  or  three  of  them.  I  have  never  an  order  of 
any  consequence  at  the  chateau  without  going  to  the  town  to 
seek  some  good,  intelligent  fellow,  skilful,  and  gay  withal,  for  I 
love  gaiety  !  Those  lads  have  always  pleasant  songs  to  rejoice 
our  ears  with  and  give  us  courage  as  we  strike  together  upon  the 
anvil.  They  are  brave  as  lions ;  work  better  than  we  do ;  know 
all  sorts  of  histories  ;  relate  their  travels,  and  talk  to  you  of  all 
countries.  Such  things  rejoice  me,  give  me  fresh  Hfe.  Eh!  eh! 
father  Huguenin,  your  hair  has  grown  white  soonei  thAxv  insski^^ 
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because  you  have  maintained  your  pride  as  an  old  master,  and 
because  you  woidd  never  mix  with  the  young.*' 

"  The  yoimg  shoidd  live  with  the  young  ;  when  the  old 
would  partake  of  their  amusements,  they  mock  at  and  despise 
them.  You  have  made  a  pretty  piece  of  work  by  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  companions,  have  you  not  ?  Instead  of  bringing 
up  good  apprentices  to  work  for  you  whilst  paying  you  money, 
you  find  your  profit  (a  singular  profit !)  in  paying  and  maintain- 
ing a  parcel  of  great  rascals  who  make  you  pass  for  an  ignoramus 
while  they  ruin  you." 

"  If  they  make  me  pass  for  an  ignoramus,  it  is  apparently  be- 
cause I  am  one  ;  and  if  they  ruin  me,  it  is  because  I  allow  them 
to  do  so.  And  what  if  it  amuses  me  to  spend  my  gains  from 
day  to  day  ?  I  have  no  children.  Have  I  not  the  right  to  lead 
a  joyous  life  with  these  children  of  my  adoption  whom  I  love, 
and  who  help  me  to  get  over  the  weariness  of  solitude  and  the 
weight  of  yeeirs." 

"  You  make  me  pity  you,"  replied  the  father  Huguenin,  shrug- 
ging up  his  shoulders. 

When  the  two  comrades  had  had  their  quarrel  out,  they  per- 
ceived that  Pierre,  instead  of  feeling  pleasure  at  seeing  himself 
upheld  by  a  neighbour,  had  quietly  taken  himself  to  bed.  This 
prudent  conduct  on  one  part,  on  the  other,  the  hardy  opposition 
of  the  neighbour,  who  exhausted  all  the  anger  of  father  Huguenin 
at  one  sitting,  and  lastly,  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  deter- 
mination, made  the  old  joiner  reflect,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
said  to  his  son : — "  Go  then  to  the  town  and  bring  me  some 
workmen.  Take  those  you  like,  provided  that  they  are  not 
companions." 

This  contradictory  permission  was  understood  by  Pierre.  He 
knew  that  his  father  often  yielded  in  fact,  though  never  in  words. 
He  took  his  cane,*  and  departed  for  Blois,  determined  to  hire 
the  first  good  companions  he  coidd  find,  and  to  make  them  pass 
for  apprentices  not  yet  out  of  their  time,  if  on  his  return  he 
should  still  find  his  father  equally  prejudiced  against  secret 
societies.  / 

*  The  cane  here  alluded  to  is  that  borne  by  jouraeymcn  in  sign  of  freedom 
from  the  itrammeis  of  apprenticeihip. — -T&JLii&iiKToiL. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

While  Pierre  Huguenin  took  his  way  on  foot,  along  the  flowery 
by-ways,  so  well  known  to  the  wandering  workmen,  which  in- 
tersect France  in  all  directions  as  the  bird  flies,  a  heavy  travelling 
berline  rolled  along  amidst  clouds  of  dust  upon  the  high  road 
from  Blois  to  Valen^ay.  It  contained  nothing  less  than  the 
family  of  Villepreux  approaching  the  chateau  with  an  imposing 
rapidity. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  the  bustling  steward,  a  prey  for 
the  last  eight  days  to  the  strongest  emotion,  had  that  morning 
set  out  upon  his  iron-grey  galloway  to  meet  the  family.  He  was 
greatly  disconcerted  by  this  return,  announced  at  first  to  take 
place  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  then  more  recently  de- 
cided upon  for  the  commencement  of  summer.  He  could  not 
understand  how  his  old  master  could  play  him  (this  was  his  ex- 
pression) such  a  trick.  Nothing  was  ready  for  their  reception. 
The  time  had  been  too  short,  as  it  would  not  have  taken  less 
than  six  months  for  M.  Lerebours  to  prepeire  things  as  he  wished, 
and  he  had  had  only  three.  Thus  he  was  the  prey  to  a  dark 
melancholy,  as  he  gently  trotted  along  to  the  meeting  with  his 
master.  The  reins  had  dropped  from  his  hand  upon  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  who  drooped  his  head  with  an  air  no  less  overwhelmed 
than  his  own. 

"  Alas  !"  said  M.  Lerebours  to  himself,  "  the  chapel  is  not 
repaired.  There  is  more  than  half  the  work  to  be  done  yet ; 
the  house  will  be  full  of  dust ;  M.  le  Comte  will  have  his  cougb* 
in  the  morning,  and  his  temper  will  make  itself  felt.  lie 
noise  of  the  workmen  will  annoy  mademoiselle.  If  she  could 
only  work  in  her  favourite  cabinet !  If,  at  least  that  cursed  door 
were  repaired !  But  no,  nothing  is  done ;  there  is  not  even  a 
workman  to  repair  it.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  father 
Lacrete  has  been  tipsy  since  the  morning,  and  young  Huguenin 
has  gone  upon  a  journey,  God  knows  where,  upon  a  day  like  this  ! 
Ah  I  the  careless  workmen  I    Could  they  only  know  Uv<^ 
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and  anxieties  which  devour  the  brain  of  a  poor  steward  like  me 
night  and  day  !" 

He  was  giving  way  to  these  tormenting  reflections  when  the 
gallop  of  another  horse,  more  rapid  and  vigorous  than  his  own, 
roused  him  from  his  reverie.  The  iron-grey  galloway  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  neighed  with  joy,  as  he  recognised  the  emana- 
tions of  a  certain  black  steed  which  belonged  to  the  son  of  his 
master.  The  brow  of  the  steward  brightened  a  little  at  the  ap- 
proach of  his  dear  Isidore,  the  employ^  of  the  public  works. 

*'  I  began  to  fear  you  had  not  received  my  letter,*'  said  the 
father. 

"  I  received  it  this  very  morning,"  replied  the  son  ;  "  your 
messenger  foimd  me  at  two  leagues  distance  upon  the  new  road, 
busily  engaged  with  the  engineer,  who  is  a  downright  ignoramus 
and  can  do  nothing  without  me.  I  asked  him  for  two  days  leave  of 
absence,  which  he  made  a  great  difficidty  in  granting ;  for  in  fact 
I  know  not  how  he  will  get  on  without  my  advice.  I  insisted ; 
I  was  determined  not  to  fail  in  my  duty  to  the  family,  and  above 
all,  I  was  as  impatient  as  the  devil  to  see  Josephine  and  Yseult 
once  more ;  they  must  be  greatly  changed !  Josephine  will  be 
prettier  than  ever,  I  imagine !  As  for  Yseult,  she  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  me !" 

"  My  son,'*  said  the  steward  checking  his  horse's  trot,  *'  I  have 
two  objections  to  make  to  what  you  say :  when  you  speak  of 
these  two  ladies,  you  should  not  name  the  cousin  first ;  and, 
when  you  speak  of  M.  le  Comte's  dafughter,  you  should  not 
say  Yseult  simply;  you  should  not  even  say  mademoiselle 
Yseult ;  at  the  most  you  should  say  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux ; 
you  ought  to  say  in  general  mademoiselle ^ 

"  And  why  pray  ?"  returned  the  young  engineer.  "  Have  I 
not  always  called  her  thus  without  any  one  taking  exception  to 
it.^  Is  it  not  only  four  years  ago  since  we  played  at  blind  man*s 
buff,  and  hide  and  seek  together  ?  I  should  like  to  see  her  play- 
ing the  prude  with  me !  You  will  see  she  will  call  me  simply 
Isidore ;  'consequently. . .  •  " 

"  Consequently,  my  son,  you  should  know  your  own  place ;  you 

should  remember  that  mademoiselle  is  no  longer  a  child,  and 

that,  in  the  four  years  during  wldcli  i»\ie  liaa  not  seen  you,  she 
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has  in  all  probability  perfectly  forgotten  you.     Above  all,  you 
should  never  forget,  who  she  is,  and  who  you  are." 

Weary  of  the  representations  of  his  father,  M.  Isidore  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  began  whistling,  and  to  cut  them  short,  gave  the 
spur  to  his  horse  which  struck  into  a  gallop,  covering  the  new 
clothes  of  the  steward  with  dust,  and  quickly  leaving  him  be- 
hind. 

We  have  related  this  conversation  only  to  show  the  discrimi- 
nating reader  the  self-sufficiency  and  vulgarity  which  were  the 
strongest  cheiracteristics  of  M.  Isidore.  Ignorant,  envious,  shal- 
low, blustering,  passionate,  and  intemperate,  he  crowned  all  these 
happy  qualities,  by  an  insupportable  vanity  and  a  habit  of 
shameless  boasting.  His  father  suffered  from  these  faidts  with- 
out knowing  how  to  repress  them ;  and,  himself  vain  to  excess, 
persisted  none  the  less  in  believing  Isidore  a  man  of  merit,  and 
destined  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  for  the  sole  reason  that 
he  was  his  son.  He  attributed  his  giddiness  to  the  fire  of  a  too 
generous  temperament,  and  coidd  not  help  admiring  to  himself 
tibe  large  muscles  and  heavy  shoulders  of  this  Hercules  with 
frizzled  locks,  crimson  cheeks,  thundering  voice,  and  loud,  coarse 
laugh. 

Isidore  arrived  at  the  neeirest  post  to  the  chateau  twenty 
minutes  before  his  father.  It  was  there  the  family  were  to  change 
horses  for  the  last  time.  His  first  care  was  to  ask  for  a  room 
in  the  inn,  and  to  impack  his  portmanteau  that  he  might  refresh 
his  toilette.  He  put  on  the  most  ridiculous  himting  coat  in  the 
world,  though  he  had  had  it  copied  from  one  worn  by  a  young 
dandy  of  a  noble  family,  with  whom  he  had  hunted  the  fox  in 
the  woods  of  Valen^ay.  But  this  smart  short  jacket  became 
grotesque  on  his  square  figure  already  encmnbered  with  fat. 
His  shirt  of  red  striped  cotton,  his  gold  chain  ornamented  with 
trinkets,  the  arrogant  tie  of  his  cravat,  his  glove  of  white  buck- 
skin splitting  at  various  points  by  the  exuberance  of  a  red  swollen 
hand,  every  thing  about  him  was  offensive,  impertinent  and 
vulgeir. 

He  was  none  the  less  contented  with  his  person,  and  to  put 
himself  in  practice,  commenced  by  embracing  the  servant  of  the 
inn ;  then,  he  flogged  his  horse  in  the  stable,  swoie  o^tloA  ^t^<;s^s^ 
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to  break  all  tlie  windows  in  the  village,  and  swallowed  several 
bottles  of  beer  alternated  with  glasses  of  rum,  all  the  time  deal- 
ing out  his  accustomed  boastings  to  the  idlers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  listened  to  him,  some  with  admiration,  but  the  greater 
part  with  contempt. 

At  last,  towards  sunset,  the  whips  of  the  postillions  were  heard 
cracking  upon  the  heights  ;  M.  Lerebours  ran  to  the  stable  to 
get  the  horses  harnessed  which  were  /to  conduct  the  illustrious 
family  as  quickly  as  possible  before  nightfall  to  its  seigneurial 
manor,  tie  bridled  his  own  horse  for  himself,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  escort  his  master ;  and  with  a  moist  brow,  and  a  heart  palpi- 
tating 'vv^ith  emotion,  foimd  himself  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
hotel  as  the  berline  drew  up  to  the  door. 

•'  Quick,  the  horses  !"  cried  the  old  count  in  a  voice  still  firm, 
looking  through  the  carriage  window.  *'  Ah,  you  here.  Monsieur 
Lerebours  ?  I  have  the  pleasure  to  salute  you.  You  do  me 
honour ;  not  too  well,  and  how  are  you  ?  Here  is  my  daughter ! 
Charmed  to  see  you  again  !  Be  so  good  as  to  make  them  bring 
out  the  horses  quickly.** 

Such  was  the  coimt's  brief  and  politely  ennuy4  reception  of  the 
steward,  in  which  questions  scarcely  waited  for  their  answers. 
The  horses  put  to,  they  were  about  to  depart  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  M.  Isidore,  who  remained  standing  by  his 
father,  darting  impertinent  looks  into  the  carriage,  if  the  postil- 
lion had  not,  as  usual,  kept  them  waiting ;  then,  a  small  head 
with  pale  and  dark  complexioned  face,  but  bearing  a  highly  re- 
fined expression,  appeared  half  out  of  the  carriage,  and  received 
with  an  air  of  cold  astonishment  the  familiar  bow  of  the  en- 
gineer's assistant. 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  ?"  said  the  count,  eyeing  Isidore. 

"  He  is  my  son,"  replied  the  steward,  with  an  humble,  yet 
withal  triumphant  air. 

"  Ah !  ah !  is  it  Isidore^?  I  did  not  recognise  you  my  boy. 
You  are  greatly  grown,  infinitely  increased !  but  I  can  scarcely 
compliment  you  upon  it.  At  your  age  one  should  be  somethino* 
less  heavy  than  that.     Have  you  learned  to  read  yet  ?" 

**  Oh  yes !  Monsieur  le  Corate,"  replied  Isidore,  attributing 
the  rapid  criticism  the  count  had  made  upon  his  physical  and 
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moral  appearance,  to  the  good-natured  raillery  to  which  he  knew 
him  to  be  addicted.  "  I  am  an  engineer ;  I  finished  my  studies 
a  long  time  since." 

"  In  that  case,'*  said  the  count,  "  you  have  got  the  start  of 
Raoul,  who  has  not  yet  completed  his." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  old  count  pointed  to  his  grandson,  a 
yoimg  man  about  twenty  yeMS  of  age,  of  wan  aspect,  and  inex- 
pressive physiognomy,  who,  for  the  better  view  of  the  country, 
occupied  the  box  by  the  side  of  the  valet-de-chambre.  Isidore 
looked  towards  the  companion  of  his  childhood,  and  they  ex- 
changed a  salutation  by  raising  their  respective  caps.  Isidore 
was  mortified  to  see  that  his  own  was  of  cloth,  while  that  of  the 
young  viscount  was  of  velvet ;  and  he  promised  himself  to  have 
one  made  like  it  on  the  morrow,  with  the  addition  of  a  gold 
tassel. 

"  Well  I  where  is  the  postillion  ?*'  asked  the  coimt  impatiently. 

"  Call  the  postillion,"  cried  the  valet-de-chambre. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  the  postillion  can  be  keeping  you  wait- 
ing !"  vociferated  M.  Lerebours,  bustling  about  in  proof  of  his 
zeal,  but  in  fact  producing  no  effect  whatever.  During  this 
time,  Isidore  passed  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage, 
that  he  might  get  a  look  at  the  pretty  Marquise  Josephine  des 
Frenays,  niece  to  the  Count  of  Villepreux.  She  alone  was  affable 
to  him,  and  this  reception  emboldened  him  still  more. 

"  Mademoiselle  Yseult  does  not  remember  me  ?"  said  he, 
addressing  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  after  having  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  Josephine. 

The  pale  Yseult  looked  at  him  fixedly  with  an  indescribable 
expression,  then  made  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head,  and 
turned  her  eyes  back  to  the  posting-book  she  was  consulting. 

"  We  had  some  charming  games  at  prisoner's  base  together 
formerly  ;"  continued  Isidore,  with  the  assurance  of  a  fool. 

"But  you  will  have  no  more,"  replied  the  old  count  in  a 
freezing  tone ;  "  my  grand-daughter  no  longer  plays  at  pri- 
soner's base.  Come,  postillion,  five  francs  for  yourselves,  put 
the  horses  to  their  mettle  !" 

"  For  a  man  of  such  sense,''  said  Isidore  to  himself,  stupified 
AS  he  saw  tiie  berline  drive  off",  "  those  are  very  idle  \\Qt^%,    \ 
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know  quite  well  that  his   grand- daughter  no  longer  plays  at 
prisoner's  base.     Does  he  think  I  still  play  at  it  myself?" 

To  mount  his  horse  and  follow  the  carriage,  was  for  the 
father  fjerebours,  the  affair  of  a  moment.  If  he  was  sometimes 
troubled  and  irresolute  on  the  eve  of  an  event,  he  was  always  to 
be  found  fully  up  to  his  high  position  upon  grand  occasions. 
He  resolutely  struck  into  a  gallop,  an  event  which  had  not 
happened  to  him  for  some  time  before,  any  more  than  to  his 
galloway. 

"  Your  father's  Solognot  gallops  well !"  said  the  stable  boy, 
as  he  led  out  Isidore's  black  horse,  with  an  air  half  silly,  half 
sly. 

"  My  Beauceron  gallops  better,"  replied  Isidore  ;  and  throwing 
him  a  piece  of  money  in  a  manner  which  he  believed  to  be 
contemptuous,  but  which  was  only  contemptible,  attempted  to 
mount  his  horse ;  but  Beauceron,  who  had  his  reasons  for  not 
being  in  a  good  humour,  began  to  turn  round  and  lash  out  his 
heels  in  no  very  promising  manner.  Isidore  having  chastised 
him  afresh,  he  was  obliged  to  submit ;  but  Beauceron  no  sooner 
felt  the  spur  at  his  flank,  than  he  set  ofl*  like  an  arrow,  his  ears 
laid  back  into  his  head,  and  his  heart  full  of  vengeance. 

"  Take  care  you  do  not  get  a  fall,  my  fine  fellow !"  cried  the 
stable  boy,  tossing  in  the  pahn  of  his  hand  the  small  piece  of 
money  which  he  had  just  received. 

Isidore,  borne  rapidly  on  by  Beauceron,  passed  close  to  the 
berline  with  the  noise  of  thimder.  The  post  horses  being 
frightened,  and  starting  aside,  the  old  coimt  was  roused  from 
his  reverie,  and  Mademoiselle  Yseult  from  her  book. 

"  That  ass  will  break  his  own  jaw-bone,"  said  M.  de  Ville- 
preux  coolly. 

"  He  will  upset  us,"  replied  Yseult,  with  the  same  sang- 
froid, 

'*  He  is  not  altered  for  the  better,  that  young  man,"  said  the 
Marquise,  in  a  tone  of  compassionate  kindness  which  made 
her  companion  smile. 

Isidore,  arrived  at  a  steep  hill,  stopped  his  horse,  and  waited 

for  the   carriage.      He  was  not  sorry  to  shew  himself  to  the 

ladies  upon  this  powerful  beast,  who  plunged  impetuously,  and 
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who,  he  flattered  himself  would  ceiracole  along  by  the  door  next 
to  Yseult. 

"  This  little  simpleton  was  very  foolish  with  me  just  now,"  he 
said  ;  "  she  thought  to  treat  me  like  a  child  ;  it  is  well  to  shew 
her  that  I  am  a  man ;  and  as  she  saw  me  pass  just  now  with 
my  bridle  loose,  she  cannot  have  failed  to  make  some  reflections 
upon  my  good  looks." 

The  carriage  gained  the  hill  also,  and  ascended  slowly.  The 
count,  leaning  over  the  door,  was  addressing  some  questions  to 
his  steweird :  this  was  the  moment  for  Isidore  to  shine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ladies,  who  were  then  looking  at  him,  Beauceron, 
still  very  cross,  seconded  the  designs  of  his  master  without  in- 
tending it,  by  rolling  his  large  eyes  and  champing  his  bit  with 
a  terrible  air.  But  an  imexpected  incident  unluckily  changed 
the  pride  of  the  horseman  into  anger  and  confusion.  Beauceron, 
flogged  by  him  in  the  stable,  and  not  knowing  upon  whom  to 
avenge  himself,  had  bitten  La  Grise,  a  poor  peaceable  old  mare, 
and  who  was  now  hamassed  the  third  in  the  berline.  La  Grise 
no  sooner  perceived  Beauceron  passing  and  repassing  close  to 
her  than  her  resentment  was  awakened,  and  she  flung  a  kick  at 
him,  which  the  horse  wished  to  return ;  Isidore  settled  the 
diflerence  by  applying  some  vigorous  blows  right  and  left  to  his 
steed  ;  Beauceron  mad  with  anger,  kicked  and  reared  so  furiously, 
that  the  horseman  was  obliged  to  cling  to  his  mane ;  the  pos- 
tillion, impatient  at  the  imeasiness  of  La  Grise,  gave  her  a  cut 
with  the  whip,  which  reaching  Beauceron,  he  in  his  turn  lost 
patience  ;  and  what  with  his  jumping  and  starting,  kicking  and 
plunging,  Isidore  was  unhorsed,  and  disappeared  in  the  dust. 

"  I  expected  this !"  said  the  coimt,  with  his  imperturbable 
calmness. 

M.  Lerebours  hastened  to  pick  up  his  son,  the  good  Jose- 
phine turned  pale,  and  the  carriage  kept  on  its  way. 

"  Is  he  killed  ?"  asked  the  coimt  of  his  grandson,  who,  from 
the  height  of  the  box,  could  see  by  turning  roimd,  the  piteous 
figure  of  Isidore. 

*'  He  is  all  the  better  for  it !"  replied  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing. 

The  valet  de  chambre  and  the  postillion  followed  \:d&  «« 
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pie,  especially  when  they  saw  Beauceron,  disembarrassed  of  his 
burden,  and  bounding  like  a  young  kid,  pass  by  them  and  gain 
the  open  country  at  full  gallop. 

"  Stop  !"  said  the  count ;  "  this  foolish  yoimg  man  has  per- 
haps lamed  himself  by  this  adventure." 

"  It  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing  !"  M.  Lerebours  hastened  to  cry 
.as  he  saw  the  carriage  stop  :  "  M.  le  comte  must  not  be  delayed 
by  this." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  count,  "  your  son  must  be  knocked  to 
pieces  ;  besides,  he  is  on  foot ;  for,  at  the  pace  the  horse  was 
going  he  will  be  at  his  stable  long  before  his  master.  Come, 
my  son  shall  get  into  the  carriage,  and  let  yours  mount  the 
box." 

Isidore,  all  red,  soiled,  and  annoyed,  but  forcing  himself  to 
laugh,  and  treat  the  matter  lightly,  begged  to  be  excused  ;  the 
count  insisted  with  that  mixture  of  brusquerie  and  goodness 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  character  : 

"  Come,  come,  mount !"  said  he,  in  an  absolute  tone ;  "  you 
are  making  us  lose  time." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  Raoul  de  Villepreux 
got  into  the  berline,  and  Isidore  mounted  the  box,  whence 
he  had  leisure  to  see  his  horse  galloping  in  the  distance. 
While  replying,  as  he  best  coidd,  to  the  malignant  condolences 
of  the  valet  de  chambre,  he  looked  anxiously,  but  with 
stolen  glances  into  the  carriage,  and  saw  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Villepreux  was  hiding  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  Had  she 
been  so  terrified  by  his  fall  as  to  bring  on  a  nervous  attack  ? 
One  would  have  said  so  from  the  agitation  of  her  person,  until 
then  so  still  and  calm.  The  fact  is  that  she  had  been  seized 
with  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter  as  she  saw  him  re-appear  ; 
and,  as  often  happens  to  persons  habitually  serious,  her  gaiety 
was  convulsive  and  imgovemable.  The  yoimg  Raoul,  who, 
spite  of  his  indifierence  and  the  limited  extent  of  his  ideas,  was, 
like  all  his  family,  coldly  satirical,  kept  up  the  laughter  of  his 
sister  by  a  succession  of  droll  remarks  upon  the  ridiculous 
manner  in  which  Isidore  had  been  thrown.  Raoul' s  slow  and 
monotonous  mode  of  speaking  rendered  these  remarks  still 
more  comic.       The  compasa\oiia\fc  Msiquise  could  not  with- 
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stand  them,  spite  of  the  fright  she  had  at  first  received,  and 
burst  out  laughing  like  her  cousin.  The  count,  seeing  the 
merriment  of  these  three  young  people,  improved  upon  the 
pleasantries  of  his  grandson  with  a  diabolical  coolness.  Isidore 
could  hear  nothing,  but  he  saw  Yseult  laughing,  for  leaning 
back  in  the  carriage  she  had  no  longer  the  power  to  conceal 
it.  He  was  so  bitterly  wounded,  that  from  this  moment  he 
swore  she  should  be  punished,  and  an  implacable  hatred 
against  this  young  lady  took  possession  of  his  base  and  vin- 
dictive soul. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

In  the  mean  time  Pierre  Huguenin  kept  walking  across  the 
country  to  Blois,  sometimes  upon  the  borders  of  woods  or  the 
sides  of  hills,  sometimes  in  the  furrows  of  the  wheat  fields 
through  the  standing  com.  Sometimes  he  seated  himself  by 
the  brink  of  a  rivulet,  to  wash  and  refresh  his  burning  feet; 
or  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  oak,  in  the  comer  of  a  meadow, 
to  take  his  solitary  and  moderate  repast.  He  was  an  excellent 
pedestrian,  and  regarded  neither  fatigue  nor  heat ;  and  yet  it 
was  with  difficidty  that  he  abridged  those  delicious  halts  in  the 
bosom  of  a  solitude  rural  and  poetical.  A  new  world  had  re- 
vealed itself  to  him  since  his  late  readings  ;  he  understood  the 
melody  of  every  bird,  the  grace  of  each  branch,  the  richness  of 
colour,  and  beauty  of  outline  in  the  whole  landscape.  He  could 
render  account  of  what  hitherto  he  had  only  felt  indistinctly ; 
and  the  new  power  with  which  he  was  invested  created  un- 
known joys  and  sufferings  within  him.  Of  what  use  is  it,  he 
often  said  to  himself,  that  I  am  no  longer  the  same  in  mind, 
if  my  position  is  not  to  change  ?     This  beautiful  nature^  'whst^ 
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I  possess  nothing,  smiles  at  and  delights  me  as  much  as  if  I 
were  one  of  the  princes  who  oppress  it.  I  envy  not  the  glory 
of  spreading  and  marking  my  domains  upon  its  mutilated  face ; 
but  if  I  content  myself  in  its  tranquil  contemplation,  if  I  only 
ask  to  refresh  my  senses  with  the  perfumes  and  harmonies 
which  exhale  from  it,  even  that  is  not  permitted  me.  An  in- 
defatigable workman,  from  the  break  of  day  to  night  fall,  I 
must  water  with  my  sweat  a  soil  which  blooms  and  flourishes 
for  other  eyes  than  mine.  K  I  lose  an  hour  in  a  day,  that  I 
may  feel  my  heart  and  my  thoughts  live,  bread  will  be  wanting 
to  my  old  age,  and  thus  the  thought  of  the  future  forbids  the 
enjo)rment  of  the  present.  If  I  remain  here  a  moment  longer 
imder  the  shadow  of  these  trees,  I  shall  compromise  my  honour, 
bound  as  I  am  by  a  bargain  to  the  incessant  employment  of 
my  strength,  at  the  entire  sacrifice  of  my  intellectual  life. 
Well,  I  must  depart ;  even  these  reflections  are  faults. 

With  such  thoughts  Pierre  tore  himself  from  the  joys  of 
liberty  ;  for  to  the  artisan  repose  is  liberty.  He  has  no  desire 
for  more,  and  the  most  industrious  is  often  he  who  feels  this  want 
in  the  highest  degree.  From  his  very  nobility  of  nature,  he 
must  frequently  curse  the  continuity  of  a  compulsory  task,  in 
which  his  intellect  has  not  time  even  to  dwell  upon  and  bring  to 
perfection  the  work  of  his  hands. 

It  was  only  two  days  journey,  for  the  young  joiner  to  Blois. 
He  passed  the  night  at  Celles,  in  a  way-side  inn ;  and  on  the 
morrow,  at  break  of  day,  renewed  his  journey.  The  morning 
light  was  yet  pale  and  uncertain,  when  he  saw  a  man  of  tall  sta- 
ture, coming  towards  him,  and  like  himself  wearing  a  blouse  and 
^carrying  a  travelling  bag  ;  but  by  his  long  cane  he  recognised 
that  he  was  not  of  the  same  society  as  himself,  who  carried  one 
light  and  short.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  idea,  when  he  saw 
this  man  stop  at  about  twenty  paces  before  him,  and  assume  the 
threatening  attitude  of  topage* 

"  Tope,  Cluhsman !  what  vocation  P*'  cried  the  stranger  in  a  sten- 
torian voice.     At  this  appeal,  Pierre,  to  whom  the  laws  of  his 

*  Topage^  challenge.   The  GaTOts  were  forbidden  the  topage,  that  is  to 
challenge. —TRANSLATOti^ 
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society  forbade  the  topage,  refrained  from  replying,  and  con- 
tinued to  walk  straight  up  to  his  adversary ;  for,  beyond  doubt, 
the  meeting  was  about  to  be  disagreeable  to  one  or  the  other. 
Such  are  the  terrible  habits  of  the  Compagnonnage, 

The  stranger,  seeing  that  Pierre  did  not  accept  his  defiance, 
equcilly  concluded  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy ;  but  as  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  rules,  he  none  the  less  carried  on  his 
interrogatory  according  to  the  form  prescribed. 

'*  Companion  P'^  cried  he  brandishing  his  cane.  Receiving  no 
reply,  he  continued  :  "  On  what  side  ?  what  devoir  P'*  And  seeing 
that  Pierre  still  preserved  silence,  he  advanced  towards  him, 
and,  in  less  than  a  minute,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face. 

As  he  noted  the  athletic  appearance  and  imperious  air  of  the 
stranger,  Pierre  saw  that  there  would  have  been  no  safety  for 
himself  if  nature  had  not  also  gifted  him  as  well  as  his  adver- 
sary, with  a  powerful  frame  and  vigorous  limbs. 

"  You  are  not  then  a  workman  ?"  said  the  stranger  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Pierre. 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  companion  ?"  resumed  the  stranger,  in  a 
tone  still  more  arrogant,  "  why  do  you  take  the  liberty  of  carry- 
ing the  cane  ?" 

"  I  am  a  companion,"  replied  Pierre  with  considerable  sang 
froid^  "and  I  beg  you  not  to  forget  it  now  that  you  know  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that }  is  it  your  intention  to,  insult 
me?" 

Not  at  all,  but  I  shall  certainly  reply  to  you,  if  you  provoke 
me.' 

If  you  are  courageous,  why  do  you  shrink  from  the  topage  /*" 
Apparently,  because  I  have  reasons  for  doing  so," 
But  do  you  not  know  that  that  is  not  the  way  to  reply?    Be- 
tween companions  the  mutual  declaration  of  one's  profession  and 
society  is  due.     Come,  will  you  not  tell  me  with  whom  I  am 
engaged,  or  must  I  oblige  you  to  do  so  ?" 

"  You  cannot  oblige  me,  and  it  is  enough  that  you  shew 
such  an  intention  to  make  me  refuse  to  satisfy  you.", 

The  stranger  muttered  between  his  teeth  : — 


»> 
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''  We  shall  see  ! '  while  he  convulsively  gi'asped  his  cane  be- 
tween his  hands.  But  at  the  very  moment  of  beginning  the 
combat,  he  stopped,  and  his  brow  clouded  over  as  though  some 
painful  idea  had  crossed  him.  "  Listen,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no 
need  of  so  much  mystery,  I  see  that  you  are  a  gavot,''^* 

"  If  you  call  me  a  gavot,''  replied  Pierre,  "  1  have  the  right  to 
say  that  I  know  you  for  a  d4vorant  ;f  and  such  are  my  senti- 
ments, that  I  no  more  receive  your  epithet  as  an  injury,  than  I 
design  to  affront  you  by  giving  you  the  epithet  which  belongs  to 
you.'^ 

"  You  are  artful,'*  replied  the  stranger,  "  and  I  see  by  your 
prudence  that  you  are  a  true  son  of  Solomon.  So  be  it !  and  I 
glory  in  belonging  to  the  Saint  Devoir  de  Dieu,X  and  conse- 
quently I  am  your  superior  and  elder;  you  owe  me  respect, 
and  you  must  proffer  me  some  act  of  submission.  On  this  con* 
dition  there  shall  be  peace  between  us." 

"  I  should  make  you  no  submission,"  replied  Pierre,  "  were 
you  maitre  Jacques  in  person." 

"  You  blaspheme !"  cried  the  stranger ;  "  in  this  case  you  be- 
long to  no  constituted  society  whatever.  You  have  no  Devoir, 
or  else  you  have  revolted  from  it,  and  are  an  independent,  a 
Wolf  of  liberty,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  contemptible 
in  the  world." 

"  I  am  none  of  these,"  returned  Pierre,  smiling. 

"  Gavot,  gavot,  then  !"  cried  the  stranger,  stamping  with  his 
feet.  "  Listen,  whoever  you  are.  Coterie,^  Pciys,\\  or  m<msieur,% 
you  have  no  desire  to  fight,  neither  have  I ;  and  I  would  fain 
think  that  this  does  not  arise  from  cowardice  on  your  part,  any 
more  than  it  does  on  mine.  I  know  that  there  are  very  cou- 
rageous men  among  the  gavots ;  and  that  prudence  is  not  in  all 
cases,  without  exception,  a  false  pretence  of  wisdom  to  hide  the 


*  The  Gavots  are  supposed  to  have  received  that  name  from  their  society 
being  first  constituted  bj  workmen  inhabiting  the  banks  of  those  mountain 
torrents  so  frequent  in  the  Pj^ren^es,  and  which  in  the  dialect  of  the  south 
are  called  **des  Gaveea." 

f  Destroyer — this  society  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Gavot. 


+ 


The  holy  Guild  of  God. 
§  CJubsman.         1|  Townsman  or  Countryman.        ^  Stranger. 
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want  of  Qourage.  As  for  me,  you  will  not  suspect  that  I  am  a 
coward  when  I  shall  have  told  you  my  name,  which  I  am  about 
to  do ;  this  is  not  perhaps  the  first  time  you  have  heard  me 
spoken  of  on  the  tour  of  France,  I  am  Jean  Sauvage,  called  the 
terror  of  the  Gavots  of  Carcxssone. 

"  You  are,"  said  Pierre  Huguenin,  "  a  stone-cutter,  a  compag- 
nan  passant,*  I  have  heard  of  you  as  a  brave  and  industrious 
man ;  but  they  accuse  you  of  being  quarrelsome  and  loving 
wine." 

"  And  since  you  know  my  failings  so  well,"  returned  Jean 
Sauvage,  "  you  should  know  also  the  unfortunate  adventure  that 
happened  to  me  at  Montpellier,  with  a  young  man  who  took  upon 
himself  to  tell  me  certain  truths." 

"  I  know  that  you  treated  him  so  roughly  that  he  has  been 
disabled  ever  since ;  and  that  if  the  companions  on  both  sides 
had  not  had  th^  generosity  to  keep  this  affair  secret,  the  autho- 
rities would  have  made  you  deeply  repent  of  it,  if  your  con- 
science had  failed  to  perform  that  duty." 

The  D^orant,  enraged  by  the  freedom  with  which  Pierre  spoke 
to  him,  turned  pale  with  anger  and  lifted  his  cane  anew.  Pierre, 
seizing  his,  waited  with  a  cool  and  thoughtful  courage  for  the 
explosion  of  this  fury.  But  suddenly  the  stone-cutter  dropped 
his  cane,  while  his  face  took  a  noble  and  touching  expression. 

"  Know,  monsieur,  said  he,  "  that  I  have  well  expiated  a  mo- 
ment of  madness ;  for  if  I  am  passionate  and  irritable,  I  am 
not  a  brute  beast,  a  cruel  animal,  as  it  has  doubtless  pleased  you 
gavots  to  represent  me.  I  have  bitterly  mourned  my  fault,  and 
have  done  all  I  can  to  atone  for  it.  But  the  young  man  whom  I 
lamed  is  none  the  less  rendered  unable  to  work  all  the  rest  of 
his  days,  while  I  am  too  poor  to  maintain  his  father,  mother 
and  sisters,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  support.  Here  then  is  a 
whole  family  plunged  into  misfortune  through  me  ;  and  the  as- 
sistance I  send  them,  though  I  work  with  all  my  strength,  is 
not  enough  to  procure  them  the  ease  they  ought  to  enjoy. 
For  I  also  have  relations,  and  the  half  of  what  I  gain  belongs 
to  them.  This  is  why,  working  for  two  families,  I  amass  no- 
thing for  myself,  and  pass  for  a  drunkard  and  a  spendthrift 

*  A  Travelling  wotkaxaa. 
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without  any  one  suspecting  the  efforts  I  make  to  govern 
myself,  and  the  triumph  I  gain  over  my  evil  inclinations. 
Now  that  you  know  my  history,  you  will  no  longer  be  astonished 
at  what  there  remains  for  me  to  tell  you.  I  have  taken  an  oath 
never  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  and  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  avoid  fresh  misfortunes.  Still  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
pass  for  a  coward,  and  the  honour  of  my  Devoir,  or  the  glory  of 
the  sons  of  maitre  Jacques,  is  enough  to  overcome  all  my 
scruples.  You  have  just  spoken  to  me  with  a  freedom  which  I 
will  not  chastise,  and  yet  which  I  will  not  submit  to.  Con- 
sent then,  not  to  tell  me  who  you  are,  since  you  appear  to  have 
reasons  for  desiring  concealment,  but  at  least  avow,  by  a  simple 
declaration,  that  there  is  only  one  Devoir,  and  that  this  Devoir  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all." 

"  If  there  is  only  one,"  returned  Pierre  smiling,  *'  it  is  very 
evident  that  there  can  be  none  more  ancient ;  and  if  you  oblige 
me  to  recognise  yours  as  the  most  ancient  of  all,  you  force  me 
also  to  recognise  that  it  is  not  the  only  one." 

The  Devorant  was  singularly  mortified  by  this  raillery,  and  all 
his  anger  burst  out  afresh. 

"  I  clearly  recognise  in  this,"  said  he,  biting  his  lips,  "  the  in*, 
tolerable  dissimulation  of  your  society ;  you  have  however  distinctly 
nnderstood  my  proposition,  and  see  that  I  am  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  false  Devoirs  which  insolently  take  the  same  title  as 
ours.  But  be  sure  that  we  will  never  give  our  consent  to  it, 
and  that  the  Gavots  must  cease  to  call  themselves  the  com- 
panions of  the  Devoir,  or  they  will  have  reason  to  repent  ever 
having  done  so." 

They  do  not  give  themselves  that  name,"  replied  Pierre ; 

they  call  themselves  companions  of  the  Devoir  of  liberty,  precisely 
that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  you  Divorants,  who  are 
the  advocates  of  no  liberty,  as  every  one  knows." 

**  And  you,  you  are  the  advocates  of  the  liberty  of  stealing 
the  names  and  titles  of  others ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  you 
must  abstain  from.  We  will  war  against  you  to  the  death,  or 
until  you  submit  to  call  yourselves  simply,  companions  of  liberty, 

"I  confess  to  you  that  if  it  depended  upon  me,"  returned 
Pierre,  "  there  should  not  long  be  a  dispute  about  such  a  trifle. 
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The  word  liberty  is  so  beautiful,  that  it  appears  to  me  quite 
sufficient  to  ennoble  those  who  carry  it  on  their  banner.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  matter  will  be  arranged  thus,  so  long  as  your 
party  claim  it  with  threats  and  injuries.  Thus,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  be  sure  that  no  companion  of  any  Devoir  whatever 
shall  compel  me,  by  such  means,  to  proclaim  the  superiority  and 
antiquity  of  his  party,  whatever  it  may  be." 

**  Ah  !  then  you  are  not  a  companion  !  I  see  that  for  the  last 
hour,  you  have  been  mocking  me,  and  that  you  have  no  pre- 
ference for  any  colour.  This  proves  to  me  that  you  are  an  In- 
dependent or  a  Rebel ;  perhaps  you  have  even  been  driven  out 
of  some  society  for  your  bad  conduct.  I  shall  be  sure  to  re- 
cognise you  again,  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  will  immask  you 
wherever  I  find  you." 

"  Your  every  word  is  hostile,  and  yet  I  remain  calm ;  your 
discourse  breathes  hatred,  yet  does  not  provoke  mine ;  you 
threaten  me,  and  only  obtain  a  smile  in  return :  who,  that 
without  knowing  any  thing  about  us,  were  to  see  us  thus,  in  the 
presence  of  one  another,  would  be  inclined  to  consider  you  as 
the  nobler  and  wiser  of  the  two  ?  I  cannot  understand  why  in- 
stead of  seeking  your  glory  in  words  of  malediction  and  acts  of 
violence,  you  do  not  seek  it  in  wise  practices  and  humane  senti- 
ments." 

"  You  are  a  fine  speaker,  I  can  see  that.  Well,  be  it  so  ; 
I  do  not  dislike  educated  people,  and  I  have  myself  endea- 
voured to  throw  oif  the  burden  of  my  ignorance ;  I  have  en- 
riched my  memory  with  the  best  songs  of  our  poets  ;  and,  though 
I  do  not  accept  the  spirit  of  yours,  I  render  justice  to  the  talents 
of  some  of  your  bcillad-makers.  I  know  .that  if  we  have  Va- 
sanS'Crainte  de  Bourdeaux,  Vendome-La  Clef  des  cceurs,  and  many 
others  ;  you  have  Marseillais-Bon  accord,  BordekUs — La  Prudence, 
Bourguignon — La  Fid^lite\  Nantais-Pr^t  ct  bien  /aire,  etc.  who  are 
not  without  talent.  But  I  have  learned,  with  grief,  I  confess 
it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  good  author  and  a  good 
workman.  If  a  man  would  write  poetry,  he  must  study  many 
things  which  demand  time  and  which  consequentiy  bring  loss. 
Your  fine  words  make  me  fear  that  you  are  a  man  overwhelmed 
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with  debts,  who  has  forfeited  his  privilege,  or  betrayed  his 
Devoir,  a  brdleur*  in  short." 

"  This  doubt  does  not  disquiet  me,"  replied  Pierre ;  "  we 
shall  meet  each  other  perhaps  somewhere  else,  and  in  a  more 
cordial  relationship  than  you  now  seem  to  propose.  Will  it 
please  you  to  let  me  pass  on  ?     I  cannot  stop  any  longer." 

"  You  are  a  very  prudent  man,"  returned  the  obstinate  stone- 
cutter ;  ^'  but  so  am  I  also,  and  I  do  not  care  to  compromise 
my  reputation  by  thus  letting  you  go  on  your  road." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  a  peaceable  meeting  with  a  companion 
on  his  travels  can  injure  your  honour  ?" 

"  The  Gavots  are  so  arrogant  where  we  are  concerned,  (espe- 
cially out  of  our  presence,)  that  they  never  fail  to  say  that  they 
have  compelled  some  of  us  whom  they  have  met  on  the  tour  of 
France  to  lower  our  tone.  When  they  cannot  prove  their  cou- 
rage in  public,  they  boast  of  their  unwitnessed  prowess." 

"  Do  not  the  Divorants  also  boast  sometimes  ?  Have  you 
in  your  society  neither  impostors  nor  braggards  ?  If  so,  you 
are  very  fortunate." 

"  Doubtless,  there  are  bad  hearts  and  evil  tongues  every 
where  ;  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  since  you  know 
my  name,  though  you  refuse  to  tell  me  yours.  Who  shall  an- 
swer to  me  for  your  sincerity  ?  Who  shall  prevent  you  from 
saying  at  Blois,  whither  you  are  doubtless  going  : — ^I  met  The 
terror  of  the  gavots,  on  my  way,  and  I  humiliated  him  by  words 
to  which  he  dared  not  reply  !  or  else :  I  have  refused  the  topage 
to  a  compagnon  passant,  and  as  he  persisted,  I  made  him  bite  the 
dust!  I  care  little  for  the  opinion  of  your  associates,  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  lose  the  esteem  of  my  own.  And  what  would 
they  think  of  me  if  such  things  were  told  them }  They  have 
already  sought  to  injure  me.  They  have  said  that  since  the 
affair  of  Montpellier,  morbid  regrets  have  conquered  my  cou- 
rage ;  it  is  for  this  that  spite  of  the  grief  I  feel,  I  am  obliged, 
in  preservation  of  my  honour,  not  to  make  any  compromise 
with  you.  Come,  put  an  end  to  this,  and  let  me  know  who 
you  are." 

"My  name  will  give  you  no  guarantee,"  replied- Pierre.     "It 
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is  not  illustrious  like  your  own.  But  if  my  silence  engenders 
suspicion  on  your  part,  I  will  consent  to  speak,  declaring  tliat  by 
so  doing,  I  do  not  submit  to  your  commands,  but  to  the  counsels 
of  reason.     I  am  called  Pierre  Huguenin." 

"  Ah !  have  they  not  sumamed  you  L'ami  du  trait*  because 
of  your  knowledge  of  geometry  ?  Were  you  not  first  companion 
at  N^mes  ?" 

"  Exactly  so.     Have  we  met  each  other  before  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  you  quitted  that  town  as  I  entered  it,  and  I  heard 
you  spoken  of.  You  are  a  skilful  joiner,  judging  by  what  they 
say  of  you,  and  a  good  fellow ;  but  you  are  a  gavot,  friend,  a 
true  gavot .'" 

"  And  you,"  replied  Pierre  Huguenin,  "  I  know  you  now  ; 
you  are  a  man  of  feeling.  Your  remorse  for  the  aiSair  of 
Montpellier,  and  the  assistance  which  you  send  to  the  family  of 
Hippolyte  le  sincere,  prove  it  to  me.  But  you  are  filled  with 
pride  and  prejudices,  and,  if  you  do  not  break  through  these 
miserable  fetters,  you  will  prepare  for  yourself  many  other  re- 
grets." 

"  You  pronounce  a  name  which  awakens  many  sufferings," 
replied  Sauvage.  "  If  they  would  have  allowed  me,  I  would  have 
abjured  my  name.  La  terreur  des  gavots,  for  a  name  which  oc- 
curred to  me  in  those  days.  I  would  have  called  myself  Le 
acntr  bris^.f  The  Devoir  would  not  allow  me  ;  and  it  did  well, 
for  every  one  would  have  mocked  me." 

"  It  is  possible ;  but  I  respect  you  for  having  had  the 
"diought." 

"  If  you  were  not  of  the  order  of  Solomon,  you  would  not 
be  so  touched  by  it.  If  I  had  killed  a  renard  du  ph'e  Soubtse,'^ 
you  would  have  been  very  indifferent,  and  yet  I  should  not  have 
reproached  myself  less." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  equally  culpable,  and  should  no 
less  have  respected  you  for  atoning  for  it  as  you  have  done." 

*'  How  could  that  be  ?  Are  you  then  discontented  with  your 
gavots?** 

"  Not  at  all.  But  I  am,  like  you,  the  son  of  a  father  more 
humane  and  illustrious  than  Solomon  or  Jacques." 


•  The  friend  of  design,      t  The  broken  heatt.     I*.  A.  iox  <ii  i^>i^i«t  ^wi 
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"  WTiat  do  you  mean  ?  Is  there  a  new  society  wHch  boasts  a 
founder  more  famous  than  either  of  ours." 

*'  Yes.  There  is  a  higher  society  than  that  of  the  Gavots 
and  the  D^vorants :  it  is  the  human  society.  There  is  a  master 
more  illustrious  than  any  of  those  of  the  Temple,  and  than  all 
the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyre  :  it  is  God.  There  is  a  Devoir 
more  noble,  more  true  than  all  those  of  mystery  and  initiation : 
it  is  the  devoir  of  human  brotherhood." 

Jean  the  d6vorant  was  astounded,  and  looked  at  Pierre  the 
gavot  with  an  air  half  mistrustful,  half  convinced.  At  length  he 
approached  him,  and  made  a  motion  to  offer  him  his  hand ;  but 
he  could  not  resolve  to  do  so,  ,and  as  quickly  withdrew  it. 

"  You  are  a  singular  man,"  he  said  to  him,  "  and  the  words 
you  have  just  uttered  attract  me  spite  of  myself.  .  It  seems  to 
me,  that  you  have  reflected  a  great  deal  upon  things  with  which 
I  have  not  had  time  to  occupy  myself,  and  yet,  which  have 
tormented  me  like  the  cries  of  my  conscience.  If  you  were  not 
a  gavot  I  could  desire  to  know  you  intimately,  and  to  make  you 
tell  me  aU  you  know ;  but  my  honour  forbids  me  to  contract  a 
friendship  with  you.  Adieu !  may  your  eyes  be  opened  to  the 
abominations  of  your  Devoir  of  liberty,  and  may  you  come  over 
to  us,  who  alone  possess  the  ancient,  the  true,  the  very  holy 
Devoir  of  God.  If  you  had  taken  the  good  way,  I  shoidd  have 
been  very  happy  to  procure  your  admittance,  and  to  serve  you 
as  surety  and  godfather.  Your  name  might  then  have  been 
Pierre  the  Philosopher" 

Thus  the  two  companions  separated,  each  carrying  away  the 
thought,  though  in  a  diflerent  degree,  that  these  distinctions  and 
enmities'  of  the  compagnonnage  stifled  much  knowledge  and  de- 
stroyed many  sympathies. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

TowAKDS  evening  Pierre  Huguenin  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Loire.  At  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  river,  gently  taking  its 
peaceful  course  through  the  midst  of  the  meadows,  he  felt  as 
though  suddenly  relieved  from  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  day, 
and  continued  walking  for  some  time  upon  the  fine  sand,  by  a 
path  cut  through  the  osier-beds  on  the  banks.  Already  he  per- 
*  ceived  in  the  distance  the  black  towers  of  Blois,  and  the  high 
walls  of  the  castle  where  perished  the  Guises,  and  whence  Mary 
de  Medicis,  the  prisoner  of  her  son,  afterwards  made  her  escape. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  quickened  his  steps ;  he  soon  saw  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrive  there  before  a  storm  that  was  then 
threatening.  The  heavens  were  charged  with  heavy  clouds, 
whose  leaden  hue  was  reflected  by  the  waters.  The  osiers  and 
willows  turned  their  silver  sides  to  the  wind,  while  large  drops 
of  rain  began  to  fall.  He  moved  towards  a  group  of  trees,  in 
search  of  shelter,  and  soon  distinguished  though  the  bushes;  a 
small  house,  humble  enough,  but  very  clean,  which  by  its  bimch 
of  holly  he  recognised  for  one  of  those  lodging-houses  called  in 
the  popular  language  bouchons,*  He  entered ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  passed  the  threshold,  when  he  was  greeted  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy.  "  Villepreux,f  VAmi  du  trak  .'"  cried  the  host  of 
this  isolated  abode :  "  welcome  to  you,  my  child !"  Surprised 
to  hear  himself  called  by  his  name  as  a  gavot,  Pierre,  whose  eyes 
were  not  yet  ""customed  to  the  obscurity  reigning  in  the  cabin, 
replied  :  "  i  hear  the  voice  of  a  friend,  and  yet  know  not  where 
I  am." 

"  In  the  house  of  your  faithful  companion,  with  your  brother 
of  liberty,''  returned  the  host,  drawing  towards  him  with  open 
arms :  "  with  Vaudois-la-Sagesse  /  " 

'*  With  my  senior,  with  my  venerable  friend !"  cried  Pierre, 
advancing   towards  the  old  companion,  and  they  warmly  em- 


*  Bush  houses. 

t  The  companion  gavots  add  to  a  significant  surname  that  which  they 
rive  from  their  country,  or  simply  the  name  of  their  village. 
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braced ;  but  Pierre  suddenly  drew  back  with  an  exclamation  of 
grief.     VaudoiS'La-Sagesse  had  lost  a  leg. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  yes  !"  replied  the  brave  man,  it  happened  to 
me  by  falling  from  a  roof  upon  the  pavement.  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  my  business  as  a  carpenter  there,  and  my  leg  at  the  hos- 
pital. But  I  have  not  been  abandoned.  Our  brave  brethren 
clubbed  together,  and  with  the  fruit  of  their  collection  I  was 
able  to  buy  a  small  stock  as  a  wine  merchant,  and  to  hire  this 
hut,  where  I  get  on  pretty  well.  The  fishermen  of  the  Loire, 
and  the  cheesemongers  of  the  country,  never  fail  to  take  a  cup 
here  as  they  return  to  their  homes,  after  concluding  their  business 
at  the  market  of  Blois.  These  call  me  the  wooden  leg ;  but  our 
old  friends,  the  good  companions,  who  reside  in  the  province, 
and  who  often  come  on  the  Sunday,  to  eat  fresh  fish  and  drink 
the  mountain  wine  beneath  my  arbour  of  hops,  call  my  bouchon, 
le  berceau  de  sagesse,*  These  are  f^te  days  for  me.  While  sup- 
plying them,  in  moderation,  with  my  nectar  at  two  sous  the  pint, 
I  preach  to  them  wisdom,  \mion,  labour,  and  the  study  of  design : 
they  listen  to  me  with  the  same  deference  as  formerly ;  we  sing 
together  our  old  ballads,  the  glory  of  Solomon,  the  benefits  of 
the  excellent  Devoir  of  liberty,  and  the  beautiful  tour  of  France ; 
the  misfortune  of  our  fathers  In  captivity,  the  adieu  to  our 
country,  the  charms  of  our  mistresses. .  . .  Though  as  to  these 
last  songs,  I  no  longer  imite  in  singing  them ;  Cupid  and  a 
wooden  leg  do  not  go  so  well  together,  but  I  still  smile  at  their 
amours,  and  only  proscribe  from  our  happy  festivities  the  songs 
of  war  and  satire  ;  for  >visdom  is  not  lame,  and  mine  goes  still 
upon  two  legs.     You  see  that  I  am  not  so  very  unfortimate." 

"  My  poor  Vaudois  !"  replied  Pierre,  "  I  see  with  pleasure 
that  you  have  preserved  your  courage  and  your  excellence.  But 
I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  loss  of  that  leg  which  will  never 
again  can'y  you  upon  the  ladders  and  beams  of  carpentry.  You, 
who  were  so  good  a  workman,  so  skilled  in  your  art,  so  useful  to 
the  young  men  of  your  profession  !*' 

"I  am  useful  to  them  still,"  replied  Vaudois -la-Sagesse ;  *'I 
give  them  lessons  and  advice.  It  is  but  seldom  that  they  under- 
take a  work  of  any  importance  without  coming  to  consult  me. 

•  The  cradle  of  wisdom. 
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Several  have  offered  to  pay  me  for  a  course  of  instruction,  but 
I  give  it  gratis.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  indeed,  if,  having 
subscribed  together  to  procure  me  an  establishment,  they  were 
not  to  find  me  grateful  and  disinterested  towards  them !  It  is 
quite  enough,  it  is  too  much,  that  they  should  pay  their  reckoning 
here.  Thus,  how  proud,  how  happy  I  am  when  I  see  one  of  them 
passing  my  door,  who  refuses  to  enter  because  he  has  no  money 
in  his  pocket !  This  sometimes  happens  ;  and  then  I  seize  him 
by  the  collar,  force  him  to  seat  himself  under  my  hops,  and 
whether  he  will  or  no,  I  oblige  him  to  eat  and  drink.  My 
benison  on  the  yoimg !  what  a  world  of  h(^  is  among  them, 
when  their  hearts  are  right.** 

"Their  future  is  made  up  of  courage,  of  perseverance,  of  talent, 
of  labour,  of  misery,  and  of  grief!"  said  Pierre,  taking  a  seat 
upon  a  bench,  and  throwing  his  bundle  upon  the  table  with  a 
-  deep  sigh. 

"  What  do  I  hear  there  .^"  cried  the  wooden-leg ;  "  oh !  oh ! 

I  fear  that  my  son,  rAmi-du-trait,  wants  wisdom !     I  do  not  like 

to  £fee  young  people  melancholy.     You  need  to  pass  an  hour  or 

two  with  me,  pays  Villepreux ;  and  to  begin,  we  will  sup  to- 

,  gether." 

"I  desire  nothing  better;  the  least  thing  will  suffice  me," 
continued  Pierre,  as  he  saw  his  host  hasten  towards  his  larder. 

"  You  do  not  command  here,  my  young  master,"  returned  the 
carpenter  joyously.  "  You  wiU  not  order  your  own  repast ;  f(» 
you  are  not  at  an  inn,  but  in  the  house  of  your  senior,  who 
invites  and  treats  you." 

Then  the  wooden-leg,  with  a  marvellous  agUity,  began  to 
bustle  into  all  the  comers  of  his  house  and  garden ;  he  drew  two 
fine  tench  from  the  reservoir  of  his  fish-pond,  and  put  them  in 
the  frying-pan ;  the  fry  began  to  fritter  and  sing  upon  the  ^e, 
while  the  rain  beat  against  the  windows  in  cadence,  and  the 
Loire,  agitated  by  the  storm,  roared  without.  Pierre  would 
have  prevented  his  host  from  taking  so  much  trouble ;  but  when 
he  saw  what  pleasure  he  ielt  in  preparing  a  Ui»  for  him,  he 
assisted  him  in  his  functions  of  maitre-d' hotel  and  cook. 

They  were  about  to  place  themselves  at  table,  when  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door. 
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"  Go  and  open  it,  if  you  please,"  said  Vaudois  to  liis  guest, 
"  and  do  the  honours  of  the  house." 

But  he  abnost  let  the  smoking  plate  he  held  in  his  hands  fall 
to  the  ground,  when  he  saw  VAmi  du  trait  and  the  new  comer 
spring  upon  each  other's  neck  in  a  transport  of  joy.  This  tra- 
veller, covered  with  mud  and  soaked  to  the  very  bones,  was  no 
other  than  the  excellent  companion  joiner  Amaury,  called  Nantais- 
le-Corinthien,  one  of  the  firmest  upholders  of  the  Devoir  -oi  liberty, 
the  dearest  friend  of  Pierre  Huguenin,  and  moreover,  one  of  the 
handsomest  young  men  upon  the  tour  of  France. 

"  This  is  a  day  of  meetings !"  cried  Vaudois,  to  whom  Pierre 
had  related  his  adventure  with  the  Terror  of  the  gavots  of  Carcas^ 
sone.  "  This  is,  doubtless,  one  of  our  brothers,  since  you  give 
him  such  a  hearty  embrace." 

As  soon  as  the  good  Vaudois  knew  that  his  guest  was  the 
friend  of  Pierre,  and  a  son  of  his  Devoir,  he  stirred  up  the  fire, 
invited  the  Corinthian  to  draw  near,  and  lent  him  some  clothes, 
lest  he  should  take  cold,  while  he  caused  his  own  to  be  dried. 

As  the  young  man  was  warming  himself,  for  the  rain  of  a 
storm  gives  chill  to  the  air  in  spite  of  the  summer  season,  the 
Sim  reappeared  in  the  lately  darkened  sky,  the  clouds  slowly 
passed  away  towards  the  east,  and  the  rainbow,  reflected  in  the 
Loire,  raised  its  shiblime  arch  from  the  waves  to  the  firmament. 
In  a  short  time  the  weather  was  so  clear,  the  air  so  soft,  and  the 
earth  so  smiling,  after  this  generous  shower,  that  the  happy  com- 
panions laid  the  cloth  beneath  the  arbour.  A  few  drops  of  rain 
fell  now  and  then,  from  the  chalices  of  the  moistened  flowers, 
upon  the  traveller's  bread,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  them  the  less 
agreeable  for  that.  The  honeysuckles  of  father  Vaudois  exhaled 
a  delicious  perfume ;  his  tame  blackbird  sung  in  a  melodious 
voice  upon  a  neighbouring  bush  ;  the  sun  was  sinking  towards 
the  horizon ;  the  Loire  was  on  fire,  while  the  fish  traced  a  thou- 
sand sparkling  circles  on  its  bosom. 

This  lovely  evening,  the  joy  of  finding  two  friends  so  perfect, 

the  animation  which  a  wine,  not  very  delicate  it  is  true,  but 

wholesome  and  free  from  all  adulteration,  caused  to  circulate  in 

their  veins,  the  wise  arguments  of  Vaudois,  the  amiable  effusions 

of  Amauxy,  all  contributed  to  mae  to  the  highest  degree  the 
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noble  thoughts  of  Pierre  Huguenin,  or  Villepreux,  VAmi  du  trait, 
as  he  was  called  by  his  companions. 

But,  in  proportion  as  night  gathered  in  around  them,  he  be- 
came sad.  His  voice  no  longer  mingled  with  those  of  his  two 
friends  in  celebration  of  the  happy  meeting,  the  sweets  of  a  toon- 
dering  life,  the  glory  of  joinery,  and  all  those  fine  texts  which 
inspire  the  companions  with  songs  so  simple,  and  often  so  poetic. 
Amaury,  who  had  frequently  seen  him  thoughtful,  shewed  no 
surprise ;  but  Vaudois,  a  man  of  the  good  old  times,  and  who 
understood  nothing  of  melancholy,  reproached  him  with  it. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  "  why  does  your  brow  cloud  over  like 
the  horizon  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  sim  will  not  rise  to-morrow  ? 
Has  even  friendship  no  power  over  you  after  the  first  hour  of 
meeting  ?  Have  you  too  much  mind  and  knowledge  to  share  in  the 
gaiety  of  your  equals  ?  Why  do  those  sighs  escape  you,  and  why 
are  those  looks  turned  from  us  ?  Have  you  some  cause  of  sor- 
row ?  You  have  told  us  that  on  your  return  from  your  travels  you 
found  your  old  father  in  good  health,  that  you  live  in  a  friendly 
imderstanding  with  him,  and  that  work  is  not  wanting;  what 
more  then  can  you  desire  ?'' 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Pierre.  "  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  my  lot,  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  so  happy  as  I  was  before  I 
quitted  my  village,  and  during  the  first  years  of  my  tour  of 
France.  Since  I  looked  into  other  books  than  those  which  ex- 
clusively concern  my  profession,  I  have  felt  agitated,  sometimes 
with  enthusiastic  joy,  sometimes  with  bitter  sufiering.  I  have  the 
right  to  declare  that  I  have  never  abandoned  myself  to  these  use- 
less emotions  ;  but  I  have  felt  them  profoundly,  and  am  never  al- 
together free  of  them.  I  think  of  too  many  things  to  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  enjoyment  of  any  one.  The  simple  pleasures  of  repose 
and  relaxation  in  society,  even  pleasing  as  yours,  are  capable  of 
charming  me  for  a  certain  time  only ;  this  is  wrong,  it  is  a 
disease,  perhaps  even  a  vice.  But  there  is  ever  within  me 
something  stronger  than  my  will  which  urges  me  on ;  I  hear  a 
voice  whispering  to  me  :  '  Forward,  work ;  do  not  stop  here,  do 
not  be  contented  with  what  you  have  done;  you  have  every 
thing  to  learn,  every  thing  to  do,  every  thing  to  conquer,  before 
your  life  is  employed  as  you  ought  to  employ  \X.    ^\\\  xvo  ^oKitist 

¥  1 
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do  I  renew  my  task,  than  a  friglitful  discouragement,  a  mortal 
fear,  takes  possession  of  me.  The  same  voice  says  to  me: 
'  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  of  what  use  is  your  labour  ? 
whither  do  your  efforts  tend  ?  do  you  expect  to  be  more  skilful 
than  another  ?  do  you  hope  to  effect  a  change  in  your  destiny  by 
employing  your  strength  and  your  days  upon  such  coarse  labour  ? 
Is  your  future  so  magnificent,  that  you  must  sacrifice  to  it  the  en- 
jojrmentof  the  present?' — And,  in  this  alternation  of  ardour  anddis^ 
gust  my  life  glides  away  like  a  confused  dream,  of  which  my  memory 
retains  no  particular  remembrance^  and  in  which  weariness  alone 
makes  itself  felt.  Oh  my  friends  !  explain  this  evil  which  de- 
vours me.  If  I  am  culpable,  (and  I  believe  it,  for  I  am  not 
without  remorse)  enlighten  me,  and  put  me  once  more  upon 
the  good  road. 

Amaury  the  Corinthian  had  listened  to  this  speech  with  a 
sympathetic  sadness,  and  Vaudois  in  a  profound  stupor.  The 
young  man  comprehended  the  suffering,  though  he  did  not  share 
in  it.  Less  profoundly  initiated  than  V  And-du-trait  into  the 
miseries  of  painful  reflection,  he  was  nevertheless  sufficiently 
80  to  know  the  cause  of  his  suffering ;  but  the  invalid,  philo- 
sophical by  nature,  tranquil  from  good  sense,  and  contented 
from  habit,  could  not  understand  the  inquietude  which  marked 
the  new  generation. 

"  Your  conscience  must  have  something  upon  it  too  heavy 
to  bear,"  he  replied,  "  or  your  love  for  study  has  led  you  to 
ambition.  I  have  known  many  ardent  young  men,  who,  through 
desiring  to  raise  themselves  above  their  position,  have  remained 
below  what  with  more  humility  and  resignation  they  might  have 
been ;  I  fear,  my  poor  Villepreux,  that  you  suffer  from  an 
excessive  desire  for  riches  or  reputation.  You  wish  your  name 
to  be  first  among  all  the  illustrious  names  on  the  tour  of  France ; 
or  else  you  dream  of  a  fortune,  a  fine  house,  perhaps  estates, 
or  at  the  least  a  large  and  extended  business.  All  this  may 
in  time  be  yours,  since  you  have  talent,  zeal,  a  father  well 
established,  and  a  small  inheritance,  as  you  yourself  confess. 
So  many  advantages  ought  to  content  you.  But  one  thing  which  I 
have  often  remarked  and  which  I  cannot  understand,  is  that  the 
more  a  man  possesses,  the  moielie  de&ixes ;  the  more  he  succeeds, 
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the  more  he  would  undertake;  the  more  obstacles  he  has  overthrown, 
the  laore  industriously  does  he  create  fresh  ones.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  mercies  of  Providence  to  withhold  these  desires  from 
those  who  have  no  reason  to  hope.  There  is  no  Stoic  equal  to 
your  beggar.  I  have  heard  say  that  the  founder  of  this  morality 
was  a  slave.  I  have  forgotten  his  name  ;  but  he  must  have  been 
some  poor  devil,  without  house  or  home^-or  he  never  would  have 
potsessed  so  clear  a  head,  nor  practised  so  perfect  a  patience. 
Come  I  one  thing  is  certain,  Riches  are  a  great  evil.  Science  is  a 
deadly  poison.  Genius  a  bad  fever.  Yet  all  these  are  necessary, 
and  we  all  run  after  them  every  mother's  son  of  us." 

When  Vaudois-la-Sagesse  had  pronounced  this  judgment,  to 
which  Pierre  listened  with  thoughtful  sadness,  Amaury,  interro- 
gated by  the  looks  of  his  friend,  spoke  in  his  turn. 

"  Without  offence  to  you,"  said  he,  "  I  think  that  ambition  is 
not  an  evil,  and  that  success  is  no  crime.  Why  do  we  study  ?  it 
is  to  make  progress  in  science  ;  and  when  we  have  learned  a  little, 
we  apply  ourselves  to  the  making  our  fortune.  And  why  do  we 
seek  to  enrich  ourselves  ?  it  ia  that  we  may  arrive  at  rest.  Take 
from  us  all  these  desires,  all  these  wants,  and  what  are  we  ?  igno- 
rant and  idle,  if  nothing  more,  for  coarseness  engenders  vice  ;  and 
whoever  permits  himself  to  be  called  a  sluggard  among  us,  soon 
deserves  to  be  called  a  drunkard,  a  profligate,  a  brute,  a  heartless 
fellow  also.  See,  father  Vaudois !  you  have  attained  repose. 
Your  infirmity  prevents  you  from  working,  but  the  esteem  of 
your  brothers  has  secured  to  you  the  reward  that  was  due  to  your 
merit,  and  which  you  would  in  time  have  acquired  for  yourself : 
this  is  justice.  Here  you  are  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
fort, whidi  is  your  right,  and  which  you  may  look  upon  as  your 
own  work,  since  the  man  who  labours  industriously  and  conducts 
himself  well,  has  a  right  to  his  reward.  Tell  me  how  you  pass 
your  time  now,  and  what  occupies  your  mind  in  the  hours  when 
your  customers  give  you  a  little  respite.  You  read,  for  here  are 
books  upon  your  shelves.  You  draw,  for  here  are  some  good 
plans  and  coloured  drawings.  You  indulge  yourself  in  poetry,  for 
you  have  carefully  gathered  together  the  old  songs  of  your  Devoir  ; 
you  know  them  by  heart,  and  here  are  some  manuscripts  in  your 
handwriting,  (very  well  written  too,  by  th^N^vjc^  V)  m\i\itf^^vi\x\a:^^ 
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.restored  to  the  old  authors  all  that  bad  memories,  or  the  ignorance 
of  vulgar  singers  had  mutilated  and  corrupted.  ^  It  is  manifest  then 
.that  you  have  not  stopped  in  the  middle  of  your  career,  in  gloomy 
obedience  to  the  fatality  which  has  rendered  you  impotent,  solitary, 
useless,  afflicted !  On  the  contrary,  you  have  taken  a  new  lease  of 
the  future  ;  you  have  not  suffered  your  natural  intelligence  to  re- 
main uncultivated — you  have  improved  your  writing,  and  perfected 
yourself  in  orthography  ;  you  have  enriched  your  memory,  studied 
science,  morality,  and  even  politics ;  for  I  have  seen  all  this  in 
you.  In  fact,  you  have  obeyed  a  secret  ambition  which  for- 
bade you  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  adversity,  a^d  which  was  not 
contented  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  profits  of  a  small 
business.  You  are  then  yourself  ambitious,  a  dreamer,  a  mad 
man ;  you,  with  all  your  wisdom !  Come  now,  reply  to  that,  pro- 
found philosopher. 

*'  Villepreux,  your  friend  speaks  like  a  book,"  said  the  Vaudois, 
inwardly  flattered  by  the  eulogies  he  had  received  in  the  form  of 
an  objection  to  his  reasonings ;  "  and  I  see  clearly  that  he  is  right ; 
for  I  should  be  cruelly  tired  of  my  solitude  if  I  had  not  a  taste 
for  books,  for  ancient  and  modern  songs,  for  treatises  on  science, 
and  instructive  conversation  with  the  travellers  who  halt  beneath 
my  roof.  vBut  how  is  it  that  I  find  so  much  amusement  in  all 
this  ?  I  admit  myself  to  be  ambitious,  but  you  must  allow  that  I 
do  not  want  cheerfulness.  The  sufferings  of  which  VAmi  du  trait 
speaks,  I  have  never  felt ;  I  have  never  been  unhappy  but  once  in 
my  life,  and  that  was  when  I  saw  my  poor  leg  leave  the  bed 
without  me,  and  said  to  myself  that  my  arms  and  my  head  were 
no  longer  of  any  use.  But  friends  came  around  me  and  proved 
that  they  might  serve  me  yet,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it ! 
Still  one  regret,  one  desire,  disturbs  me.  I  would  see  once  again  my 
mountains,  my  beloved  Pays  de  Vaud,  my  native  Switzerland,  though 
I  no  longer  know  any  one  there.  Yes  !  this  is  my  dream  ;  and. 
bound  as  I  am  to  the  shores  of  the  Loire  by  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship, I  cannot  help  sometimes  sighing  for  my  native  land.  I  look 
at  the  clouds  of  the  setting  sun  which  gather  down  there  in  large 
masses,  white,  golden,  silver,  purple,  and  they  recall  my  glorious 
Mont'Blanc,     Here,    in  my   garden,    is  a  rivulet  whose  bed 
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has  been  hollowed  by  my  own  hands,  and  which,  nevertheless, 
I  call  the  Rhone  !  This  hillock,  where  I  have  planted  roses  and 
lilacs,  is  the  Jura.  All  these  £uicies  amuse  and  console  me. 
There  is  sometimes  a  tear  in  the  comer  of  my  eye,  and  then 
I  make  verses,  and  sing  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time  am  happy 
again.  There  are  then  two  sorts  of  ambition,  one  which  always 
suffers,  and  is  contented  with  nothing ;  another  which  rejoices  the 
soul,  and  is  thankful  for  a  httle.  Can  you  not  take  mine,  payg 
Villepreux  r 

"  You  have  both  said  many  things  which  are  true,"  repHed  Pierre 
Huguenin,  "  and  yet  neither  of  you  has  put  his  finger  upon  the 
wound.  I  am  no  better  surgeon  than  you,  and  my  heart  bleeds 
without  my  knowing  whence  its  life-blood,  hope  and  joy,  escape. 
Still  before  God  and  you,  I  can  take  an  oath  that  I  desire  nothing 
above  my  condition,  unless  it  be  a  tew  hours  more  in  every  week 
to  give  me  time  for  study  and  reflection.  Neither  glory  nor 
riches  tempt  me ;  I  swear  it  again,  and  upon  my  hdkour !  Do 
you  think  that  the  trifling  privation  of  which  I  complain  is  enough 
to  render  me  unhappy  ?  I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
mischief  has  a  higher  source.  Perhaps  this  mystery  may  be 
cleared  up  in  time.  Until  then,  I  promise  you  that  I  will  suffer 
in  silence,  and  will  never  seek  to  discourage  others. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

When  the  night  had  completely  closed  in,  Pierre  prepared  to  depart 
for  Blois  with  Amaury,  who  was  also  bound  thither.  He  would 
not  interrupt  the  philosophical  conversation  of  the  supper  by 
talking  of  his  own  affairs,  but  he  longed  to  find  himself  alone 
with  his  friend.  The  Vaudois  entreated  both  to  pass  the  night 
beneath  his  roof,  but  they  pleaded  that  every  moment  was 
of  importance.     The  Corinthian  promised  that  if  he  remained  «1 
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Blois,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  do,  he  would  often  come  and 
empty  a  bottle  of  beer  beneath  the  roof  of  le  Berceau  de  la 
Sagesse;  and  Pierre  ^o  thought  of  returning  to  his  village 
as  quickly  as  possible,  promised  to  stop  for  a  few  moments  on  his 
return,  to  shake  hands  with  the  old  carpenter.  The  storm  had,  in 
some  places,  inundated  the  osier  bed  through  which  the  path 
wound.  The  invaHd  directed  them  to  a  better ;  and  himself  their 
guide  for  a  quarter  of  a  league,  walked  before  them  with  remark- 
able agility  and  skill.  When  he  had  put  them  upon  their  road,  he 
wished  them  good  night,  and  good  luck. 

"Farewell,"  said  he,  "  but  I  shall  see  you  before  long ;  for  both 
of  you  will  sorely  remain  at  Blois,  and  I  shall  see  you  there,  ii 
you  will  not  come  to  see  me.  It  is  not  very  often  that  I  go 
to  the  town,   but  there  are   occasions and  that  which  is 

preparing ',.,... 

"  What  occasion  !"  asked  TAmi  du  trak, 

"  Goo#  good,'*  replied  Vaudois.     "  You  are  right  not  to  speak 

of  it.     I  am  not  of  your  trade,  and  am  supposed  to  know  notiiing 

about  the  matter.   I  respect  discretion,  and  would  never  confound  it 

with  distrust,  in  a  business  that  does  not  concern  me  ;  though,  alter 

all,  when  one  is  of  the  same  devoir,  one  may  well  be  trusted  with 

certain  things. , . .  Never  mind  !  the  affair  is  still  a  secret,  and  yo^ 

do  well  not  to  talk  of  it  till  it  breaks  out.     Au  revoir  then,  and 

may  the  great  Solomon  be  with  you !     The  moon  has  risen ;  turn 

to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  straight  forward  till  you 

come  to  the  high  road." 

He  shook  hands  with  the  two  young  men  and  took  his  way 

back  to  his  hut.     But  the  friends  heard  him  for  a  long  time,  till 

the  sounds  became  lost  in  the  distance,  singing  in  a  voice  of  much 

power  and  rich  inflection,  these  two  last  couplets  of  a  long  and 

simple  scmg  of  which  he  was  the  author : — 

Jadis  sur  le  beau  tour  de  France* 

Je  promenaiB  mes  pas  errants. 

Je  n*allai8  point  en  diligence, 

J'avais  deux  jambes  et  vingt  ana. 

*  Throughout  the  workman^s  joyous  tour 
Of  France  I  wandered — bold  and  glad. 
"So  ponderous  wain  my  light  pack  bore, 
Two  legs  and  youth  ireie  8^1\i«A» 
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J'avais  alon  bonne  prestance, 
Travail,  amour,  et  T^ge  heurcux  ; 
Je  n*ai  garde  que  Tesperance, 
Bon  pied,  bon  ceil  et  cotur  joyeux. 

Amis,  sur  ce  beau  tour  de  France 
J*ai  bien  lass^  mes  pieds  poudreux  ; 
Dans  les  chantiers  de  la  Provence 
J*ai  fatigue  mes  bras  nerveux ; 
Dans  les  rives  de  la  science 
J*ai  consume  mon  ^e  heureux  : 
Dans  les  bras  de  la  Providence 
Je  repose  mon  coeur  pieux. 

**  Brave  worthy  man,"  said  Pierre,  stopping  that  he  might  still 
listen  to  the  departing  sounds.  "  Amaury,  Amaury,  is  not  the 
song  of  an  honest  man  a  beautiful  thing  ?  This  strong  and  manly 
voice  filling  the  country  around,  and  waking  the  echoes  with 
its  simple  rhymes,  is  it  not  as  a  pure  conscience  tendering  to  heaven 
its  glad  hymns  of  triumph  ?  Hold,  here  we  are  upon  the  high 
road ;  does  that  fine  carriage  rolling  so  lightly  along  bear  hearts 
so  pure  ?  does  it  spread  around  it  music  so  sweet  ?  No  !  not 
a  human  tone  escapes  from  that  moving  house,  the  rich  owner  of 
which  possesses  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Here  is  a  merchant 
travelling  upon  a  good  strong  horse ;  he  carries  a  heavy  portman- 
teau, and  the  butt- ends  of  his  pistols  glisten  in  the  light  of  the 
moon.     See !  notwithstanding  these  arms  he  is  in  fear,  he  suspects 

us He  gathers  up  his  bridle,  and  takes  the  other  side  of  the 

road  that  he  may  not  pass  too  near  us.      His  horse  is  loaded  with 


But  I  was  stalvart-framed  and  brave, 
Had  labour,  love,  and  spirits  high ; 
Now,  nought  but  Hope  remaineth,  save 
Firm  foot,  guy  heart  aad  steady  eye. 

Friends !  labouring  thus  through  lovely  France, 

Oft-times  my  feet  were  travel-sore ; 

In  many  a  toil  through  fair  Provence 

My  arms  I've  wearied  o'er  and  o'er. 

In  dreams  qf  Science  I  have  passed 

My  prime  of  youth — and  at  its  close 

In  God's  good  providence  at  last 

My  pious  heart  hath  found  repose. 
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gold,  and  his  own  soul  with  care ;  his  way  is  silent  and  uneasy. 
Poor  trader,  hear  you  that  joyous  cadence,  yonder  in  the  depth  of 
the  ravine  where  runs  the  Loire  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  a  song  so 
joyous  proceeds  from  an  aged  invalid  without  family,  without 
money,  without  arms,  and  with  no  other  support  than  a  wooden 
leg,  and  the  hearts  of  friends  as  poor  as  himself  ?" 

**  What  you  say  strikes  me  greatly/'  replied  Amaury,  "  and, 
I  know  not  why,  I  feel  my  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  I  listen  to  that 
song.  Explain  this  to  me,  Pierre,  you,  who  can  explain  so  many 
things  !*'  ^ 

•'  God  is  great,  and  so  is  man  !"  returned  Pierre  with  a  sigh. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?'*  enquired  his  comrade. 

**  More  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
talk  of  something  else.  You  must  explain  to  me  the  words  of 
the  Vaudois  as  he  quitted  us.  I  am  ignorant  what  grand  affair 
and  what  great  secret  he  alluded  to.*' 

"  How !"  cried  Amaury ;  "do  you  not  know  what  is  taking 
place  at  Blois  between  the  Devofants  and  ourselves  ?  I  thought 
you  had  received  a  letter  of  summons,  and  that  you  were  preparing 
to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  our  brothers." 

"  I  am  going  to  Blois  simply  on  a  personal  affair,  the  half  of 
which  is  already  accomplished,  friend,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
with  a  vain  hope.*' 

Here  Pierre  explained  to  the  Corinthian,  the  need  he  had  of 
two  good  workmen  to  assise  in  his  undertaking,  and  imparted  to  him 
the  desire  he  felt  of  beginning  by  hiring  himself.  He  boasted  of 
the  beauty  of  the  work  in  which  he  wished  to  associate  him,  made 
him  advantageous  offers,  and  ardently  entreated  him  not  to  reject 
them. 

"  It  would,  doubtless,  be  the  delight  of  my  heart  to  work  with 
you,"  returned  Amaury,  "  and  your  offers  are  beyond  my  deserts  ; 
but  you  shall  be  judge  as  to  whether  I  can  consider  myself  at 
liberty  just  now.  Know  that  our  Devoir  of  hberty  is  going  to 
play  the  town  of  Blois  against  the  Devoir  D^vorant" 

Aa  all  our  readers  may  not  understand  this  strange  revelation 

so  well  as  Pierre  Huguenin  was  in  a  position  to  do,  we  will  explain 

to  them  in  a  few  Words  to  what  it  referred.     When  two  rival 

societies  iiave  established  their  Detjoir  Vsi  cyaa  ta^rcL,  it  is  very  rare 
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that  they  can  both  remain  there  in  peace.  The  slightest  infraction 
of  the  truce  tacitly  acceded  to,  brings  on  violent  outbreaks.  Upon 
the  least  occasion,  and  sometimes  without  any,  they  dispute  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  town,  and  the  discussion  is  often  car- 
ried on  for  years  together  in  the  midst  of  sanguinary  struggles^ 
At  length,  when  the  disputes,  the  oratorical  debates,  and  blows, 
have  brought  nothing  to  a  conclusion  between  parties  equal  in  ob- 
stinacy, strength,  and  pretensions,  there  is  a  last  means  of  deciding 
the  question :  this  is  to  play  for  the  town,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
right  of  occupying  the  place  and  carrying  on  its  trade,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  losing  party.  It  is  now  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
ago,  (this  is  an  historical  fact,)  since  the  stonemasons  of  Solomon, 
formerly  called  foreign  companions,  or  wolves,  played  the  town  of 
Lyons  for  a  hundred  years  against  the  stonemasons  of  Maitre 
Jacques,  called  passing  companions,  or  hobgoblins.  These  last  lost 
it,  and  during  a  hundred  years  the  truce  was  rigorously  observed. 
No  passing  companion  put  his  foot  upon  the  domains  of  the  stranger 
companions.  But,  in  these  latter  times,  the  term  of  the  treaty 
having  expired,  the  banished  party  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
return,  and  make  what  they  could  of  a  country  thus  become  free 
to  them.  The  children  of  Solomon  thought  differently ;  they 
found  their  position  good,  and  pretended  that  a  hundred  years' 
possession  ought  to  constitute  an  inalienable  right.  They  parleyed, 
but  came  to  no  understanding;  they  fought,  the  authorities  interfered 
to  separate  the  combatants.  Several  champions  on  both  sides 
luid  achieved  such  exploits,  that  they  were  sent  to  prison,  and  even 
to  the  galleys.  But  the  law,  affording  them  no  protection,  and  not 
recognising  this  organisation  of  labour  in  masonic  societies,  has  no 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  difference.  The  cause  is  pending 
before  the  secret  tribunals  of  the  compagnonnage,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  a  hero  on  the  tour  of  France  will  yet  lose  his 
life  or  liberty.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  philosophical  at- 
tempts of  some  among  their  companions,  men  of  enlightened  and 
generous  minds,  who  have  recently  undertaken  the  great  work  of 
bringing  about  a  union  between  the  rival  devoirs,  may  conquer 
the  prejudices  they  combat^  and  render  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood  triumphant. 
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There  remains  a  word  to  say  upon  the  species  of  trial  to  which 
hitherto  they  have  submitted  these  quarrels.  They  are  not  left  t« 
chance,  but  to  competition.  On  each  side  a  piece  of  work  is  exe- 
cuted equivalent  to  that  which,  in  the  ancient  Wardenries,  was 
called  the  chef-d^omvre.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  ancient  or- 
ganisation of  Guilds,  or  corporations,  none  could  be  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  company  without  having  presented  this  piece 
to  the  judgment  of  the  syndics,  judges,  and  wardens  of  the  trade, 
who  were  charged  to  examine  the  capacity  of  the  aspirant.  Hoff- 
man has  consecrated  one  of  his  tales,  (and  which  he  might  justly 
call  his  own  chef-d'osuvre,)  Master  Martin,  the  Cooper,  to  the 
poetising  of  that  interesting  period  of  the  youthful  apprentice's  life 
which  comprises  the  presentation  to  the  freedom  of  the  company, 
the  execution  of  a  chef-dCosuvre^  the  reception  of  the  new  master, 
&c.  Now,  when  the  freedom  of  the  company  is  no  longer  a  con- 
quered and  disputed  right,  but  an  act  free  and  open  to  all,  there 
is  no  other  public  exhibition*  of  the  chef-d^auvre  than  those  con- 
sequent on  the  challenges  of  the  compagnonnage.  When  the  playing 
for  a  town  is  concerned,  the  competition  takes  place.  Each  party 
chooses,  from  among  its  most  skilful  members,  one  or  more  cham- 
pions, who  work  ardently  to  humble  the  pride  of  their  rivals  by  the 
perfection  of  a  difficult  piece  proposed  for  competition.  The  jury 
is  composed  of  arbiters  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  several 
Devoirs,  and  sometimes  from  among  masters,  strangers,  to  all 
societies,  or  old  companions  retired  from  the  association,  and  df 
honest  repute,  but  more  frequently  from  among  artizans  in  actual 
practice  of  their  art.  Their  sentence  is  without  appeal.  What^ 
ever  discontent,  whatever  secret  murmuring  it  excites,  the  party 
conquered  in  its  representative,  is  obHged  to  quit  the  place  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  agreement  made  before 
the  trial. 

Such  was  the  dedsive  crisis  in  which  the  Devoirs  of  Blois  found 
themselves  at  the  approach  of  Pierre  and  Amaury.  The  Gavots 
having  occupied  Blois  for  a  few  years  only,  sustained  themselves 
by  violent  struggles  against  other  societies  more  anciently  estab- 
lished.    Already  the  war  had  broken  out  upon  several  occasions. 

*  It  it  still  required  in  certidu  bodies  foi  the  admission  of  a  companion. 
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The  carpenters  Drilles,*  or  du  pere  Soubise,  were  not  less  bitter 
than  the  joiner  Devorants  against  the  joiner  Gavois,  In  the  face 
of  so  many  threatening  enemies,  these  last  had  been  obliged  to 
think  of  defending  themselves  at  least  against  the  violence  of  the 
joiners  by  the  truce  which  a  competition  necessitates ;  and,  as  re- 
garded the  carpenters,  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  should 
keep  them  in  awe  by  a  haughty  and  courageous  demeanour. 
Amaury,.  being  one  of  the  best  j.oiners  among  the  Gavots,  had  been 
summoned  by  the  council  of  his  order,  and  prepared,  with  a  lively 
emotion  of  fear  and  joy,  to  enter  the  lists  with  several  artisans  of 
merit»  his  friendly  competitors,  against  the  elite  of  the  Divorant 
artists. 

.  It  was  not  without  some  pride  that  he  confided  this  fieu^t  to  his 
friend  v  but  he  immediately  added  with  a  sincei-e  and  affectionate 
modesty : — 

"  I  am  greatly  astonished,  dear  ViUepreux,  at  having  been  sum- 
moned, when  I  see  that  you  are  not ;  for  if  there  is  one  workman 
Siiperior  to  the  rest  on  all  points,  he .  is  not  the  Corinthian,  but 
VAmi  du  trait" 

''  I  accept  this  praise  but  as  a  sweet  and  generous  illusion  of 
your  friendship,"  replied  Pierre.  "  But  even  were  I  fool  enough, 
to  believe  in  the  merit  you  ascribe  to  me,  I  should  do  wrong  to 
complain  of  the  forgetfulness  in  which  I  have  been  left.  This 
obscurity  I  confess  to  you  I  have  sought,  and  I  should  quit 
it  sorely  against  my  will.  When  after  four  years  of  pilgrimage  I 
returned  to  my  native  village,  I  took  measures  to  prevent  my  retreat 
from  being  known  on  the  tour  of  France.  I  made  no  solemn 
leave-takings  ;  I  departed  without  beat  of  drum,  after  having  frd- 
fllled  all  my  engagements,  and  acquitted  myself  of  services  rendered 
to  me,  by  rendering  services  in  return.  I  think  that  no  one  has 
any  reproach  to  make  against  me  ;  and  if  they  accuse  me  of  being 
somewhat  eccentric,  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  being  ungratefrd* 
I  desired  to  quit  this  life  of  excitement,  I  thirsted  for  my  native 
air.  All  that  could  detain  me  a  day  longer  seemed  unendurable  ; 
and,  during  the  two  months  in  which  I  have  worked  with  my 

*  Hardoak. 
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father,  I  have  not  renewed  my  connection  with  any  one  of  my  old 
friends." 

*' Not  even  with  me!"  said  Amaury,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

**  As  to  you,  Amaury,  I  relied  upon  the  Providence  which  has 
brought  us  together  to-day ;  and  I  feel  so  great  a  desire  to  have 
you  near  me  that  I  can  imagine  no  greater  happiness  than  that  of 
taking  you  back  with  me,  if  it  be  possible.  But  writing,  when  we 
suffer,  to  those  whom  we  love,  is  not  always  a  rehef.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  certain  moral  situations  which  one  dares  not  ex- 
plain, for  fear  of  discouraging  either  oneself  or  those  who  are  equally 
dear  to  one.  Could  I,  moreover,  have  made  you  understand  a 
melancholy  that  I  do  not  understand  myself  ?  You  would  have  had 
the  same  suspicion  concerning  me  as  that  Vaudois  has  just  expressed. 
A  letter  can  never  supply  the  outpouring  of  the  soul  to  one's 
dearest  friend,  once  we  meet  him  face  to  face  !'* 

**  That  is  true.**  said  Amaury ;  **  but  if  your  conduct  is  natural 
so  far,  the  sadness  which  dictated  it  is  more  and  more  singular  in 
my  eyes.  I  always  knew  you  grave,  reflective,  moderate  in  all 
things,  and  shunning  all  tumult ;  but  I  saw  you  so  cordial,  so  be- 
nevolent, so  ardent  in  friendship,  that  I  never  suspected  the  reserve 
you  now  display,  and  the  species  of  dislike  you  evince  for  your 
Devoir,  Have  you  suffered  any  injustice  ?  you  know  that  in  that 
case  you  have  a  right  to  reparation.  They  will  assemble  a  council, 
your  grievances  will  be  laid  before  it,  and  the  chief  of  the  society 
will  pronounce  an  equitable  judgment." 

**  I  have  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  my  companions,*'  replied 
Pierre.  "  I  esteem  nearly  all  whom  I  have  known  intimately,  and 
I  love  several  ardently.  I  believe  that  my  Devoir  is  the  best  or- 
ganized and  the  most  honourable  of  all ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason, 
that  after  a  certain  examination  of  the  different  customs  and  rules, 
I  have  embraced  it  in  preference  to  every  other,  for  in  all  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  saw  customs  less  liberal,  and  civilisation  less  advanced. 
It  is  possible  that  I  was  deceived,  but  I  acted  in  the  integrity  of 
my  heart,  when  I  enrolled  myself  beneath  the  blue  and  white 
banner.  Our  laws  proscribe  the  topagc,  and  bowlings ;  and  if  the 
general  custom  obliges  us  still  too  often  to  cross  our  canes  in 
strife,  at  least,  the  spirit  of  our  institution  seems  to  forbid  the 
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absurd  challenges  which  the  spirit  of  other  societies  proclaims  and 
sanctifies.  But  if  you  will  insist  upon  my  confiding  to  you  the 
causes  of  the  secret  disgust  which  has  taken  possession  of  me,  I 
will  open  my  heart  to  you  entirely.  I  would  neither  damp  your 
enthusiasm,  nor  shake  that  hvely  faith  in  your  Devoir,  which  is  to 
a  companion  the  main  spring  of  life.  Still,  I  must  confess  to  what 
a  point  this  faith  has  been  shaken  in  me.  Alas,  yes  !  the  sacred 
fire  of  V esprit  de  corps  abandons  me  more  and  more.  In  propor- 
tion as  I  become  enhghtened  upon  the  true  history  of  the  people, 
the  fable  of  Solomon's  temple  seems  a  puerile  mystery,  a  gross 
allegory.  The  sentiment  of  one  common  destiny  for  all  workmen 
arises  within  me ;  and  this  barbarous  custom  of  creating  distinctions, 
castes,  enmities  between  us,  appears  to  me  more  and  more  savage 
and  fatal.  And  what !  is  it  not  enough  that  we  have  for  natural  ene- 
mies all  those  who  turn  our  labours  to  their  profit  ?  Must  we  de- 
vour one  another  ?  Oppressed  by  the  cupidity  of  the  rich,  banished 
by  the  foolish  pride  of  the  noble  to  a  condition  which  they  pretend 
is  abject,  condemned  by  the  cowardly  connivance  of  the  priests 
to  carry  eternally,  upon  our  bruised  arms,  the  true  cross  of  the 
Saviour,  of  which  they  bear  but  the  ensign  upon  silk  and  gold, 
are  we  not  sufficiently  outraged,  sufficiently  unfortunate  ?  Must 
we,  while  suffering  from  the  inequaHty  which  dooms  us  to  the 
lowest  ranks,  seek  to  bring  into  our  own  ranks  this  absurd  and 
culpable  inequality,  and  that  in  forms  still  more  intolerable  and  de- 
grading ?  We  rail  at  the  pretensions  of  the  rich  -,  we  laugh  at 
their  armorial  bearings  and  liveries,  we  hold  their  genealogies  in 
contempt  and  execration  :  and  yet,  what  are  we  doing  ourselves  } 
are  we  not  but  imitating  them  ?  We  dispute  the  precedence  with 
rival  societies ;  we  fooHshly  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  our  origins ; 
and  we  cailnot  invent  enough  of  satirical  songs,  annoyances, 
threats  and  outrages,  for  societies  newly  formed,  and  which  seem 
to  us  to  savour  of  illegitimacy  and  the  common  people.  Through 
every  province  of  France,  we  provoke  each  other ;  not  one  of  us 
but  would  murder  another  for  the  privilege  of  exclusively  bearing 
the  rule  and  compass ;  as  if  every  man  who  lives  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  had  not  the  right  to  carry  the  signs  of  his  profession  ! 
The  colour  of  a  ribbon,  the  ribbon  itself  placed  a  httle  higher  or 
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a  little  lower,  the  ornaments  of  an  ear-ring,  these  are  the  graye 
questions  which  foment  hatred,  and  cause  the  blood  of  poor  work- 
men to  flow.  When  I  think  of  it,  I  smile  for  pity,  or  rather  I  could, 
weep  with  shame." 

Emotion  prevented  the  young  reformer  from  continuing  his  ar- 
dent declamation.  His  heart  was  fiill,  but  he  had  no  words  to 
express  the  generous  indignation  which  was  suffocating  him.  He 
stopped,  his  bosom  oppressed/,  his  brow  burning. 

•*  Amaury  !  Amaury  !"  he  cried  in  a  stifled  voice,  seizing  the 
arm  of  his  companion,  "  you  would  know  from  what  I  suffer ;  I 
have  told  you ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  understand 
me.  I  am  neither  a  fool,  nor  a  dreamer  ;  neither  ambitious  nor 
a  traitor ;  but  I  love  the  men  of  my  race,  and  I  am  unhappy  be- 
cause they  hate  each  other." 

Impartial  critic,  (benevolent  reader,  as  we  now  say),  be  indul- 
gent to  the  ineffective  interpreter  who  transmits  to  you  the  words 
of  a  workman.  This  man  does  not  speak  the  same  language  as 
you  do,  and  the  narrator  who  serves  him  as  inlierpreter  is  obliged 
to  alter  the  abrupt  beauty,  original  style  and  poetic  richness  of  hia 
text,  that  he  may  communicate  his  thoughts  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
will  accuse  this  inefficient  narrator  of  lending  sentiments  and  ideas 
to  his  hero  which  he  could  not  have  entertained.  To  this  re- 
proach there  is  but  one  way  of  replying  ;  learn  to  know  these  men. 
Quit  the  heights  where  the  literary  muse  has  so  long  dwelt,  isolated 
from  the  large  mass  of  human  beings.  Descend  into  those  re- 
gions whence  comic  poetry  draws  so  largely  for  the  theatre  and  ca« 
ricature ;  deign  to  face  the  serious  side  of  this  thoughtful  and 
deeply  inspired  people  whom  you  believe  still  so  rude  and  unculti- 
vated :  you  will  see  more  than  one  Pierre  Huguenin  even  in  the 
present  day.  Search,  search^  I  conjure  you,  before  you  pronounce 
an  unjust  sentence  upon  him,  condemning  him  to  vegetate  in  ig* 
norance  and  barbarism.  Learn  his  faults  and  his  vices,  for  he  has 
these,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  gloss  them  over ;  but  learn  also  his 
greatness  and  his  virtues ;  and  you  will  feel,  at  this  contact,  more 
natural,  more  generous,  than  you  have  been  for  a  long  time. 

The  most  admirable  thing  among  the  people,  is  their  simplicity 
of  heart ;  that  holy  simphcity,  lost  for  us,  alas !  since  the  enormous 
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abuse  we  have  made  in  the  form  of  om*  thoughts.  Among  the 
people  all  form  is  new,  and  truth  under  its  commonest  aspect  stiU 
draws  from  them  tears  of  enthusiasm  and  conviction.  Oh! 
noble  infancy  of  the  soul !  source  of  fatal  errors,  subhme  illusions 
and  heroic  devotion,  shame  to  him  who  abuses  it !  Love  and  be- 
nediction to  him  who  will  lead  it  to  the  perfection  of  life>  who, 
while  destroying  its  ignorance  wiU  preserve  its  purity." 

By  reason  of  this  candour  which  lives  in  the  depths  of  unculti- 
vated souls,  such  words  as  Pierre  Huguenin*s  met  with  few  obsta- 
cles among  the  honest  minds  of  his  equals ;  and  that  of  his  friend 
the  CoriDthian  did  not  revolt  in  bitter  dissension.  He  listened  for 
a  long  while  in  silence ;  then  said  pressing  his  hand  : 

"  Pierre,  Pierre,  you  know  more  than  1  do  as  to  all  these  thingps; 
I  find  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  With  you,  I  feel  sad,  and  know 
of  no  remedy  for  our  misfortune." 


CHAPTER  X. 


To  discover  the  causes  of  dissension  of  which  Pierre  IJuguenin 
complained  among  the  different  associations  of  workmen,  would 
require  much  curious  research  into  the  past.  But  a  profound 
obscurity  reigns  over  them.  The  workmen,  if  they  know  them, 
conceal  them  with  care ;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
their  knowledge  is  not  greater  than  our  own.  Whence,  for  ex- 
ample, has  arisen  between  the  two  most  ancient  societies,  those  of 
Solomon  and  Maitre  Jacques,  alias  the  gavots  and  the  d^orants, 
alias  the  Devoir,  and  the  Devoir  of  liberty,  that  interminable  ques- 
tion of  the  murder  of  Hiram  in  the  workshops  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem ;  a  question  often  leading  to  the  most  san- 
guinary encounters,  and  which  the  companions  for  the  greater  part, 
take  as  serious,  and  interpret  in  the  most  literal  sense.  Each 
society  accuses  its  rival  of  this  terrible  crime,  while  all  wash  their 
hands  of  it  as  regards  themselves  ;  they  cover  those  hands  with 
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gloves  while  celebrating  the  solemnities  of  their  order,  as  evidence 
that  they  are  pure  of  that  murder ;  they  challenge,  they  maim  each 
other^  to  avenge  the  memory  of  Hiram,  the  conductor  of  the  work  in 
the  temple,  and  who  was  strangled  and  concealed  beneath  its  ruins, 
by  a  party  of  his  jealous  and  cruel  workmen.  There  is  doubtless 
some  great  historical  fact,  or  some  vital  principle  of  the  past  and  the 
future  of  the  people  hidden  beneath  a  fiction  which  is  not  without  its 
poetiy.  But,  as  among  an  infant  nation,  mythology  is  beheved  to 
the  very  letter,  so  is  every  "  Mjrthos"  received  in  its  purest  reality 
by  the  class  of  workmen,  a  true  race  of  children,  imbued  with  aH 
the  credulous  illusions,  with  all  the  untamed  instincts,  with  all  the 
tender  and  trusting  impulses  of  childhood.  Yes,  dear  and  luxuri- 
ous lady  reader,  reclining  in  your  perfumed  boudoir,  the  people 
represent  a  giant  in  his  cradle,  who  begins  to  feel  life  glowing  in 
his  powerfid  bosom,  and  who  rises  to  make  trial  of  his  uncertain 
steps  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Shall  He  fall  into  the  abyss, 
or  is  it  We  who  must  do  so  ?  Madame,  madame  !  hasten  to  dis- 
play your  beauty  and  let  your  [diamonds  shine.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  tinged  with  the  blood  of  Hiram,  and  the  day  may  come 
when  you  may  be  obliged  to  hide  these  vaunted  gems  or  cast  them 
from  you. 

Some  learned  and  erudite  workmen  (for  there  are  such,  and  this 
is  not  the  least  certain  fact  I  can  affirm  to  you*)  have  sought 
philosophically  to  raise  the  veil  of  this  mystery.  Some  attribute 
the  creation  of  their  order  to  the  ruin  of  the  order  of  the  temple ; 
and  according  to  them  the  famous  Maitre  Jacques,  carpenter  in 
chief  to  Solomon,  was  no  other  than  the  grand  master,  Jacques  de 
Molay ;  a  martyr,  immolated  by  a  cruel  and  avaricious  king  of  the 
name  of  Philip.  According  to  others,  we  must  go  fiu*ther  back, 
and  seek  the  cause  of  this  inextinguishable  hatred  in  the  resent- 
ment of  those  races  so  unfairly  dispossessed  and  so  cruelly  perse- 
cuted in  the  centre  of  France,  the  Albigois,  the  gavots,  (or  people 

*  I  wrote  this  in  1841.  Two  yean  have  not  yet  passed  away,  and  already 
the  facts  which  I  attested  have  become  numeious  and  evident.  In  ten  years 
time  the  world  will  be  astonished  that  I  was  obliged  to  assert  the  existence  of 
uprightness  and  cultivation  of  mind  among  the  people  to  a  class  of  readers 
who  accused  me  of  infatuation  and  paradox. 
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inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Graves  or  mountain  torrents,)  against  the 
executioners  of  the  north  and  the  inquisitors  of  Dominique.  And, 
as  for  us,  we  may  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  more  exact  informa- 
tion, that  all  those  great  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  whether 
call  Pastoureaux,  Vaudois,  Protestants  or  Calvinists,  all  more  or  less 
zealots  and  professors  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Eternal  Gospel,  who 
have  at  diverse  periods,  watered  with  their  blood  the  fields  and 
highroads  of  France,  we  may  conclude,  I  say,  that  these  quarrels 
have  not  been  stifled  without  leaving  behind  many  bitter  remem- 
brances, many  fatal  resentments  which  may  have  been  carried  on 
from  generation  to  generation  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
cause  is  forgotten,  lost  or  perverted  in  the  night  of  tradition,  but 
the  passion  remains.  We  need  not  seek  in  Corsica  for  the  tragic 
poetry  of  "  the  vengeance  due ;"  it  is  at  our  own  door,  it  is  in  the 
very  sanctuary  of  our  own  house.  The  stonemason  who  erected 
the  walls  of  your  house  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  carpen- 
ter who  raised  its  roof ;  and  for  a  word,  a  sign,  or  a  look,  their 
blood  has  flowed  upon  those  stones,  the  escutcheon  of  their  nobility, 
the  mystic  foundation  of  their  rights. 

There  are  two  societies  of  immemorial  foundation ;  we  have  just 
named  them.*  From  these  two  societies,  or  from  one  of  the  two, 
has  issued  a  third,  inimical  to  the  others;  that  of  rUnion,  or  In- 
dipendanU,  called  les  RSvoltes.f  It  was  created  in  1 830,  at  Bour- 
deaux,  by  some  aspirants  who  revolted  against  their  fellows  at 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Nantes ;  numerous  insurgents  of  the  same 
order  joined  them  and  constituted  the  union.  A  fourth  society  is 
that  of  Pere  Soubise,  also  called  Dhorante,  Thus  there  exist  four 
principal  societies  or  Devoirs,  each  composed  of  several  difierent 
bodies  of  trades,  and  to  which  are  attached  numerous  branches 
instituted  more  or  less  recently ;  some  cordially  accepted,  others 
bitterly  repidsed  by  the  societies  to  which  they  would  unite  them- 
selves by  fair  means  or  by  force. 

It  would  take  a  whole  book  to  enumerate  all  the  societies,  their 
pretensions,  their  titles,  their  statutes,  their  origins,  their  customs, 

•  See  the  book  of  Campagnonage,  by  Agricol  Perdiquier,  called  Aviff- 
nonnaiS'ia-  Vertu. 
t  That  of  the  Union,  or  Independent!,  caDed  the  Revolted  Society. 

^1 
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and  their  matual  relations.  Ektch  society  has  a  resemblance  to 
some  other  :  for  example,  the  children  of  the  P^re  Soubise  pique 
themselves  apon  being  companions  of  a  Devoir,  like  those  of 
Maitre  Jacques,  but  live  in  none  the  better  understanding  for  that. 
Each  society  is  the  bom  and  declared  enemy  of  another.  Na]^, 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  same  Devoir  there  are  bodies  of  trades 
which  tolerate  each  other,  others  which  support  one  another,  and 
others  again  which  live  in  mortal  hatred.  In  general  the  newly 
formed  societies  are  repulsed  by  the  pride  of  the  old,  and  aoUty 
conquer  their  rights  to  a  place  in  the  compagnofmage  at  the  price 
of  their  blood.  Each  Devoir  has  its  code.  In  some  there  are 
two  grades,  in  others  three  and  four.  The  condition  of  the  aspi- 
rant is  happy  or  miserable,  according  to  the  despotic  or  liberal 
spirit  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  To  conclude,  all  these 
divers  and  dissentient  camps  are  included  under  the  same  appel- 
lation, the  companions,  or  rather  the  journeyman  workmen,  of  the 
tour  of  France, 

'  Every  society  has  its  Tovms  of  the  Guild  or  Devoir,  in  which 
the  companions  can  take  up  their  abode,  improve  themselves,  and 
work,  while  participating  at  need,  in  the  protection  and  assistance 
of  a  body  of  companions  who  are  called  by  the  general  name  of 
society,  and  whose  numbers  are  fixed  or  renewed  according  to  their 
interests  or  their  wants.  When  they  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of 
subsistence  to  all,  those  among  them  first  arrived,  must  give  place 
to  new  comers.  Certain  towns  may^be  occupied  by  different  Devoirs, 
certain  others  are  the  exclusive  property  of  a  single  Devoir,  either 
from  ancient  custom,  or  by  virtue  of  some  agreement,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  treaty  for  a  hundred  years  of  the  town  of  Lyons. 
Certain  fundamental  rules  are  common  to  all  the  Devoirs  and  the 
bodies  composing  them  :  and  taking  a  general  view  of  these  laws, 
they  appear  to  be  based  upon  noble  and  generous  principles. 
L'embauchage,  that  is  to  say  the  admission  of  a  workman  to  the 
'  practice  of  his  trade ;  le  levage  d^ acquit,  that  is  to  say  the  guarantee 
of  his  honour ;  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  journeymen  and 
the  master ;  la  conduite,  or  the  fraternal  adieux  erected  into  cere- 
monies ;  the  care  and  assistance  accorded  to  the  sick,  the  honours 
rendered  to  the  dead,  the  celebration  of  the  patronal  f^tes,  and 
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many  other  customs,  are  nearly  alike  throughout  the  whole  com- 
pugnonnage.  The  differences  are  in  exterior  forms,  the  mere  for- 
mulas, titles,  ensigns,  colours,  songs,  etc. 

The  greater  number  of  the  provincial  workmen  are  enrolled  in 
the  compagnonnage^  A  small  number  only  remain  ignorant  of  its 
importance,  and  never  dream  of  piercing  its  mysteries.  Tn  the 
country  remote  from  the  centre,  where  trade  is  almost  always  he- 
reditary, the  son  or  the  nephew  is  the  natural  apprentice  of  the 
master.  Among  these  men  whose  career  is  fixed  before  hand, 
and  who  care  little  for  the  perfection  of  art,  the  compagnonnage  is 
useless,  and  the  tour  of  France  not  customary. 

Some  trades  have  had  Devoirs  which  are  now  lost ;  that  is  to 
say  that  their  statutes,  being  no  longer  necessary  to  their  organi- 
zation and  security,  have  fallen  into  disuse.*  Political  sentiments 
and  ties  now  suffice  to  these  companies,  more  enlightened  perhaps, 
but  it  may  be  less  united.  At  Paris,  the  compagnonnage  tends 
every  day  more  and  more  to  lose  and  disperse  itself,  in  that  vast 
field  of  varying  labours  and  conflicting  interests.  No  society 
could  there  monopolise  the  work  to  be  done.  Besides,  the 
sceptical  spirit  of  more  advanced  civilisation  has  done  away  with 
the  gothic  customs  of  the  compagnonnage ;  too  soon  perhaps ;  for  a 
fraternal  association,  embracing  all  workmen,  was  not  yet  ready  to 
replace  partial  associations.  Still  party  hatred  is  not  altogether 
effaced.  The  carpenters  calling  themselves  companions  of  liberty 
occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine;  while  their  adversaries, 
the  carpenters  called  passing  companions,  live  on  the  right.  They 
are  bound  by  an  agreement  to  confine  their  work  to  the  side  of  the 
river  on  which  they  dwell.  Nevertheless  they  sometimes  dis- 
agree, nor  do  the  other  companies  always  tolerate  them.  But  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  compagnonnage,  with  its  powers 
and  its  passions,  there  finds  itself  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  bosom 
of  a  great  movement  which  hurries  all  towards  an  independent 
and  self-sustained  progress. 


.'  *  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  customs  of  certain  societies  have 
dated  too  far  back  into  the  middle  ages  to  be  observed  now.  The  new  adepts 
shrunk  from  the  barbarity  of  practices  which  the  old  sectarian  wished  in  vain 
to  preserve. 
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That  which  preserves  the  importance  of  the  compagnonnage  in 
the  province,  is  the  degree  of  information,/  the  martial    ardour, 
the  spirit  of  association,  and  the  habit  of  regular  organization 
which  it  infuses  into  a  large  mass  of  young  men,  who  in   their 
turn  bring  into  its  bosom  their  enterprise  of  character,  the  love  of 
progress,  the  necessity  of  escape  from  isolation,  ignorance,  and 
misery.     They  are  the  noble  **  Forlorn  Hope"  of  the  great  family 
of  workmen,  the  wandering  artists  of  industry,  the  bold  and  vigor- 
ous plebeians  of  primitive  Rome.     Some  are  driven  forth  by  the 
brutal  despotism  of  a  family  which  was  oppressing  them  or  turn- 
ing their  labour  to  its  own  exclusive  advantage ;  others  by  the 
fact  of  possessing  neither  connection  nor  capital.  A  situation  lost,  a 
disappointed  love,  a  sentiment  of  legitimate  pride,  and  withal, 
the  desire  of  seeing,  breathing,  living,  every  year  drives  forth  the 
^lite  of  our  youth.     The  tour  of  France  is  the  poetic  phrase,  the 
adventurous  pilgrimage,  the  knight-errantry  of  the  artisan.     He 
who  possesses  neither  house  nor  patrimony  goes  his  way  to  seek  a 
home  beneath  the  protection  of  an  adopted  family  who  will  aban- 
don him  neither  in  life  nor  death.    Even  he  who  aspires  to  a  secure 
and  honourable  position  in  his  native  country,  desires  at  least,  to 
spend  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  in  tasting  the  delights  of  an  active 
life.     The  time  will  come  when  he  must  return  to  his  home,  and 
accept  the  laborious  and  sedentary  occupation  of  his  fellows.    Per- 
haps, in  the  whole  course  of  his  future  existence,  he  will  never 
again  find  a  year,  a  summer,  a  week  of  Uberty.     All  the  more 
needful  is  it  that  he  should  thus  allay  the  vague  inquietude  which 
impels  him  forward ;  he  must  travel.     Bye  and  bye,  he  will  take 
the  file  and  the  hammer  of  his  fathers ;  but  then  he  will  have 
gathered  many  a  reminiscence  and  impression,  he  wiU  have  seen 
the  world,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  his  friends  and  children  how 
beautiful  and  great  their  country  is :  in  short  he  will  have  made 
his  tour  of  France. 

I  think  that  this  digression  was  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  my  recital.  Now,  dear  readers,  and  you,  good  companions, 
allow  me  to  run  after  my  heroes,  who  have  not  like  me  stopped 
short  upon  the  beautifrd  causeway  that  borders  the  Loire. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Thbt  arrived  at  Blois  as  ten  o'clock  struck  by  the  clock  of  the 
cathedral.  They  had  rested  so  completely  at  the  Berceau  de  la 
Sagesse,  as  not  to  feel  fatigued  by  this  last  stage,  made  as  they 
quietly  conversed  by  the  light  of  the  stars.  They  directed  their 
steps  toward  the  mother  of  their  Devoir. 

By  mother,  is  meant  a  public  house,  wherein  a  society  of  com- 
panions lodge,  eat  and  hold  their  assembUes.     The  hostess  of  this 
house  is  called  the  mother ;  the  host,  if  a  single  man,  is  also 
called  the  mother.     Not  unfrequently  they  make  a  play  upon  these . 
words  and  call  a  good  old  host,  le  pere  la  Mire, 

It  was  about  a  year  since  Amaury  the  Corinthian  had  been  at 
Blois.  Pierre  remarked  that  in  proportion  as  they  approached 
the  town,  his  friend  had  listened  less  attentively.  But  when  they 
had  passed  the  first  houses,  he  was  struck  with  his  agitation. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  then  ?**  said  he  5  "  sometimes 
you  walk  so  quickly  that  I  can  hardly  keep  up  with  you,  some- 
times so  slowly  that  I  am  obhged  to  wait  for  you.  You  stumble 
at  every  step,  and  appear  as  agitated  as  though  you  at  once  feared 
and  desired  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  your  journey," 

"  Do  not  question  me,  dear  Villepreux,"  replied  the  Corinthian, 
"  I  am  moved,  I  cannot  deny  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  you  the  reason.  I  have  never  had  a  secret  from  you,  until 
this  one,  which  I  may  perhaps  confide  to  you  some  day ;  b\it  for 
which  it  appears  to  me  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come." 

Pierre  did  not  insist,  and  they  very  soon  after  arrived  at  the 
mother's.  The  inn  was  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire> 
in  a  faubourg  which  the  river  separated  from  the  town.  It  was 
clean  and  orderly  as  usual,  and  the  two  friends  recognised  the 
servant  and  the  dog  of  the  house.  But  the  host  did  not  come  as 
was  customary,  to  receive  and  give  them  the  fraternal  embrace. 

'*  Where  is  friend  Savinien  ?"  asked  the  young  Amaury  in  a 
tone  but  ill  assured. 

The  servant  made  a  sign  as  though  to  stop  him,  and  pointed 
towards  a  little   girl  who  was  saying  her  prayers  in.  &  oonnsL^T 
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by  the  fire,  and  who,  upon  the  point  of  going  to  bed,  was  ah-eady  in 
her  little  night  dress.  Amaury  thought  that  the  servant  intended 
to  prevent  his  disturbing  the  prayer  of  the  child.  He  leaned 
over  the  little  Manette,  and  gently  pressed  his  lips,  to  the  large 
curls  of  brown  hair  which  escaped  from  her  quilted  cap.  Pierre 
began  to  divine  the  Corinthian's  secret  as  he  saw  the  tenderness 
full  of  bitterness  with  which  he  looked  at  this  child. 

"  Monsieur  Villepreux,"  said  the  servant  in  a  low  voice,  drawing 
Pierre  Huguenin  aside,  **  you  must  not  speak  of  our  deceased 
master  before  the  little  one :  it  always  makes  her  ^cry,  poor  little 
soul !  It  is  not  more  than  a  fortnight  since  we  buried  monsieur 
Savinien.     Our  mistress  is  still  in  much  grief." 

Scarcely  had  she  said  these  words  when  a  door  opened,  and  the 
widow  of  Savinien,  she  whom  they  called  the  mother,  appeared  in 
mourning,  and  wearing  a  widow's  cap.  She  was  a  woman  some- 
where about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  beautiful  as  one  of 
Raphael's  virgins,  with  the  same  regularity  of  features,  and  the 
same  expression  of  calm  and  noble  sweetness.  The  traces 
of  deep  and  recent  grief  were  however  upon  her  face,  and  dtd  not 
render  it  the  less  touching ;  for  there  was  also  in  her  look  the 
consciousness  of  a  strength  from  above  sustaining  her  weakness. 
She  carried  her  second  child  in  her  arms,  half  undressed  and 
already  asleep,  a  fine  boy  with  bright  fedr  complexion,  and  fresh  as 
the  morning.  At  first  she  only  saw  Pierre  Huguenin,  upon  whom 
the  light  of  the  lamp  was  thrown. 

"My  son  Villepreux,"  she  cried  with  an  affectionate  and 
melancholy  smile,  "you  are  welcome,  and  well  loved  as  ever. 
Alas !  you  have  now  only  a  mother !  your  father  Savinien  is 
iiv  heaven  with  the  good  God.*' 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  Corinthian  had  eagerly  turned ; 
at  her  words  a  cry  escaped  from  the  depth  of  his  chest. 

"  Savinien  dead !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  Savinienne  is  then  a  widow  I**^ 

And  he  fell  upon  a  chair.   , 

At  that  voice,  at  those  words,  the  calm  resignation  of  the 
Savinienne*  gave  way  to  an  emotion  so  strong,  that  to  save  her 

^  In  the  central  proTinceB,  the  custom  of  the  people,  who  make  yery  little 
use,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  term  madame,  is  to  form  the  name  of  the  wife  from 
that  of  the  husband :  Jtaymonet^  \a  Ravmonette  i  ^\maK^\6.  S>)lvaiiie<»  etc. 
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child  from  falling,  she  placed  it  in  the  arms  of  Pierre  Huguenin. 
She  advanced  a  step  towards  the  Corinthian,  then  stopped  con- 
fused, dismayed ;  while  the  Corinthian  who  had  risen  to  meet  her, 
fell  hack  upon  his  chair  and  hid  his  face  in  the  hair  of  the  httle 
Manette,  who,  kneeling  hetween  his  legs,  hurst  info  sohs  at  the 
mere  name  of  her  father. 

The  mother  then  recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  and  coming 
towards  him,  said  with  dignity : — "  See  the  grief  of  this  child. 
She  has  lost  a  good  father,  and  you,  Corinthian,  have  lost  a  [good 
friend." 

**  We  will  weep  for  him  together,"  said  Amaury  without  daring 
to  look  at  her,  or  take  the  hand  she  offered  him. 

**  Not  together,"  repUed  the  Savinienne,  lowering  her  voice ; 
"  hut  I  esteem  you  too  much  not  to  think  you  will  regret  him." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  back  parlour  opening,  Pierre 
saw  about  thirty  companions  seated  at  table.  They  had  taken 
their  repast  so  peaceably  that  no  one  would  have  suspected  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  meeting  of  young  men.  Since  the  death  of 
Savinien^  from  respect  to  his  memory  as  much  as  the  mourning  of 
his  family,  they  had  taken  their  meals  almost  in  silence,  drank 
very  moderately,  and  no  one  spoke  in  a  loud  voice.  Still,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  Pierre  Huguenin,  they  could  not  restrain  their  excla- 
mations of  surprise  and  dehght.  Some  among  them  came  and 
embraced  him,  several  rose,  while  all  saluted  him  with  hat  or 
cap ;  for,  to  those  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  he  was  quickly 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  best  companions  on  the  tour  of  France ; 
one  who  had  been  first  companion  at  N^mes,  and  dignitary  at 
Nantes. 

After  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  reception  had  subsided,  which 
was  not  less  cordial  for  Amaury,  on  the  part  of  those  who  knew  him, 
the  new  arrivals  were  persuaded  to  take  a  seat  at  the  table  ;  and 
the  mother,  overcoming  her  emotion,  with  the  strength  which  the 
habit  of  labour  gives,  set  about  serving  them. 

Huguenin  observed  that  her  servant  said  to  her : 

**  Do  not  exert  yourself,  dear  mistress  ;  put  your  little  one  to 
bed  quietly ;  I  will  serve  these  young  men." 

And  he  observed  also  that  the  Savinieime  replied^ 
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"  No,  I  will  serve  them  myself  ;**  do  you  put  the  children  to  bed^ 
.Then  she  gave  a  kiss  to  each  of  them,  and  carried  the  supper  to 
the  Corinthian  with  an  empressement  which  betrayed  a  secret  sohci- 
tude.  She  also  served  Huguenin  with  the  care/  grace,  and  clean- 
liness^ which  lAade  her  the  pearl  of  mothers,  as  all  the  companions 
said.  But  an  invincible  attraction  caused  her  to  pass  and  repass 
without  ceasing  behind  the  chair  of  the  Corinthian.  She  did  not 
look  at  him,  she  did  not  even  touch  him  as  she  leaned  forward  to 
assist  him ;  but  she  forestalled  all  his  want?,  and  inwardly  tormented 
herself  at  observing  his  useless  efforts  to  eat. 

"Dear  and  faithful  companions!''  said  Lyonnais-la-Belle- 
conduite*  while  fiUing  his  glass,  "  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Ville- 
preux  VAmi-dU'trait,  and  that  of  Nantais  le  Corinthien  without 
separating  their  names ;  for  their  hearts  are  united  for  life.  They 
are  brothers  in  Solomon,  and  their  friendship  recalls  that  of  our 
poet  Nantais  Pr^t-cL-bien-fairef  for  his  dear  Percheron,*' 

And  he  sung  in  a  masculine  voice  these  two  lines  of  the  joiner 
poet  : 

Lea  homines  qui  n'ont  pas  d'amis:!^ 
Sont  bien  malheureux  sur  la  terre. 

'*  Well  said,  but  badly  sung/*  said  Bordelais  le  Coeur  amiable.^ 
**  How,  ill  sung  ?*'  cried  Lyonnais  la-Belle-conduite,  would  you 
have  me  sing : 

Gloire  a  VeTcheTon-le-ckapiteau  || 
Rendons  homage  k  sa  science  ?r . 

"  Bad !  bad !  still  worse  !"  replied  Le  Cceur  amiable,  "  One 
always  sings  badly  when  they  sin^  out  of  season."  And  a  look 
towards  the  mother  recalled  the  singer  to  order. 

"  Let  him  go  on,"  said  the  Savinienne  gently.  "  Do  not  vex 
him  for  eo  small  a  thing.  When  one  sings  of  friendship,  more- 
over  " 

•  Lyonnais  the  well  conducted.  +  Nantais  ready  to  do  well. 

t  The  man  whom  friendship  does  not  bless 
Can  know  no  happiness  on  earth. 
§  Bordelais  the  gentle  hearted.     It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  once  for  all, 
that  these  names  of  Lyonnais,  Bordelais — Nantais,  &c.,  were  adopted  from 
Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  &c.,  of  which  towns,  the  journeymen  were  re- 
spectively natives. 

If  Glory  to  PeTcheion  of  the  capital, 
Let  U8  render  horaage  \»\i\»  %V^. 
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•'  When  once  we  begin  we  cannot  stop  ourselves  ;*'    observed 
•    Le  CcBur  amiable,  "  and  we  made  a  resolution  not  to  sing  without 
necessity " 

'*  We  must  keep  it,"  interrupted  la  Belle  conduite.  "  That  is 
only  right,  I  thank  you  brother,  I  was  wrong.  But  one  may 
drink  a  cup  in  honour  of  friends,  or  even  two. ..." 

'•  Not  more  than  three  after  the  thirst  is  quenched,"  said  Mar- 
seillais  rEnfant-du-genie;*  "it  is  the  rule.  There  must  be  no 
noise  here.  What  would  the  Dhorants  say  if  they  heard  an 
uproar  in  the  house  of  a  Mother  in  mourning  ?  Besides,  which  of 
us  would  give  pain  to  ours,  to  Savinienne  !  and  she  so  handsome, 
so  good,  so  cordial ;  so  excellent  a  manager  of  all  our  affairs,  and 
so  gentle  withal  ?" 

**  It  is  to  her  that  1  will  drink  my  second  cup,"  cried  Lyonnais 
la-Belle-conduite.  "  Do  you  not  drink  to  the  toast,  le  pays  /*"t  added 
he,  seeing  that  Amaury  advanced  his  glass  with  a  trembling  hand. 
"  Has  he  the  fever  T* 

"Silence,  there,"  said  Morvandais  SanS'Crainte,X  in  the  ear  of 
la  Belle  conduite,  **l!haXpays  there  had  himself  a  mind  to  the 
Mother  no  long  time  back  ;  but  she  was  too  honest  a  woman  to 
listen  to  him." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it !"  replied  la  Belle  conduite,  "  He  is 
however  a  handsome  companion ;  fur  as  a  woman,  with  fine  golden 
hair,  and  a  chin  like  a  peach,  and  withal  strong  and  steady.  Do 
they  say  that  he  has  talent  ?" 

"  At  least  as  much  as  VAmi-du-trait,  if  not  more,  and  there 
is  no  greater  rivalry  between  them  for  talent  than  for  love." 

"Speak  lower,"  said /'jKw/aw^-rftt-^^wie,  who,  placed  by  their 
side,  had  overheard  them ;  "  here  is  the  Dignitary,  and  if  any  one 
speaks  lightly  of  the  Mother  before  him,  it  may  fare  worse  with 
him  than  he  would  Uke." 

"  No  one  was  speaking  lightly,  mon  cher  pays"  replied  Sans- 
Crainte. 

The  Dignitary  entered.     As  he  recognised   Romanet  le   BoH' 

*  Marseillais  the  child  of  genius. 

+  The  stone-masons  of  both  parties  call  each  other  bj  the  name  of  the 
society  ;  all  the  companions  of  the  other  trades  call  themselves  Pays,  They 
never  tutoyer  each  other  at  their  meetings. 

t  Morvandais  the  Fearless. 
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■sotttien,*  Pierre  Huguenin  rose,  and  they  retired  to  another  room  to 
exchange  the  customary  salutes  ;  for  they  were  both  Dignitaries, 
and  might  be  considered  as  equals.  Still  the  dignity  of  VAm-du- 
trait  was  only  honorary.  It  is  an  office  which  lasts  but  six 
months,  and  which  two  companions  moreover  cannot  hold  at  the 
same  time  in  one  town.  The  authority  of  Romanet-le-Bon''SOutien 
could  then,  in  fact,  be  exerted,  in  his  own  residence,  over  Pierre 
Huguenin  as  over  a  simple  companion. 

When  on  re-entering  the  hall  the  Dignitary  of  Blois  perceived 
Amaury  the  Corinthian,  he  turned  pale,  and  they  embraced  each 
other  with  emotion. 

"  Welcome  here,"  said  the  Dignitary  to  the  young  man.  *'  I 
have  had  you  summoned  for  the  competition,  and  I  see  with  satis- 
faction that  you  have  obeyed  that  summons.  I  thank  you  for  it 
in  the  name  of  the  society.  Mes  pays,  this  young  man  is  one  of 
the  most  skilful  I  know ;  you  shall  judge  for  yourselves.  Pays 
Corinthian,"  added  he,  addressing  Amaury  more  particularly,  and 
forcing  himself  not  to  let  it  appear  that  he  attached  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  question,  **  did  you  know  that  we  have  lost  our 
excellent  father  Savinien  ?" 

**  I  did  not  know  it,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  rephed  Amaury  in  a 
tone  of  frankness  which  re- assured  the  Dignitary. 

*'  And  you,  le  pays,**  continued  le-  Bon^soutien  addressing  himself 
.to  Pierre  Huguenin,  "  when  a  man  has  chosen  the  name  of  I* Ami 
du  trait,  he  has  proved  himself  as  modest  as  well-instructed.  If 
we  had  known  where  to  find  you,  we  should  have  invited  you  to 
the  competition ;  but  since  you  shew  by  jrour  presence  here  that 
you  have  not  abandoned  the  holy  Devoir  of  Uberty,  we  pray  and 
entreat  you  to  place  yourself  also  in  the  ranks.  We  have  not 
many  artists  of  your  talent." 

**  I  thank  you  cordially,^*  replied  Huguenin ;  **  but  I  have  not 
come  hither  for  the  competition.  I  have  engagements  which  will 
not  permit  me  to  remain.  I  want  assistants,  and  I  come,  in  the 
name  of  my  father,  who  is  a  master,  to  hire  two  good  companions 
in  this  town." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  hire  them  and  send  them  to  your 
father  in  jour  place.     When  the  honour  of  the  Devoir  of  liberty  ia 

*  Romanet  the  fiTm-wiv^QiiN.. 
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in  question,  there  are  few  engagements  which  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  broken." 

"  Mine  are  of  that  nature  however,"  returned  Pierre,  **  that  I 
cannot  break  through  them.  My  father's  honour  and  my  own  is 
concerned." 

"  In  that  case,  you  are  free,"  said  the  Dignitary. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  table  was  composed  of  com- 
panions of  three  orders :  companions  received,  companions  finished, 
companions  mi/ia^«(^.  There  was  also  a  good  Tiximher  simply  affiliated; 
for  among  the  gavots  a  great  principle  of  equahty  reigns.  All  the 
orders  eat,  discuss  and  vote  together.  Now,  among  all  these 
young  men^  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  ardently  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  competition.  But  as  the  choice  was  to  be  made  from 
among  the  most  skilful,  many  had  no  hope  of  being  called ;  and  none 
of  them  could  understand  a  reason  sufficiently  pressing  for  the  refusal 
of  such  an  honour.  They  looked  at  one  another,  surprised  and 
even  offended  at  the  reply  of  Pierre  Huguenin.  But  the  Dignitary, 
who  wished  to  avoid  all  idle  discussion,  prevented  the  assembly, 
by  his  manner,  from  expressing  their  discontent. 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the  general  assembly  takes  place 
next  Sunday.  The  rouleur*  has  convoked  you.  I  engage  you  all 
to  be  there,  mes  chers  pays.  And  you  also,  pays  Villepreux  V  Ami' 
du-trait.  You  may  be  able  to  aid  us  with  your  advice,  and  this 
will  be  a  mode  of  rendering  still  further  service  to  the  society. 
As  for  the  workmen  you  ask  for,  we  will  see  and  procure  them  for 
you." 

"  I  would  have  you  observe,"  replied  Huguenin,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  that  I  must  have  workmen  of  considerable  merit ;  for  the 
work  which  I  have  to  confide  to  them  is  very  deUcate,  and  requires 
great  skill." 

"  Oh !  oh !"  said  the  rouleur,  laughing  with  some  little  disdain, 
"  you  will  find  none  such  till  after  the  competition ;  for  every  man 
who  feels  that  he  h^s  talent  and  courage  will  compete ;  and  you 
will  not  even  have  the  first  choice,  we  have  enlisted  them  for  oui 
glorious  combat.*' 

*  The  functions  of  the  rouleur  or  r^leur  consist  in  presenting  the  workmen 
to  the  masters  who  wish  to  hire  them,  and   ratifying    the   engagement  by 
means   of  certain  formalities.     It  is  he  who   accom^«xi\«i^  >^«   ^^'^«s>sas% 
workmen  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  who  airangeA  tYie  \^«c>xEaax^  ^SSs^sv^^* 
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The  repast  terminated,  the  companions,  hefore  separating,  formed 
themselves  into  groups  to  converse  together  upon  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest. 

Bordelais  le  Cceur-amidble  approached  Pierre  Huguenin  and 
Amaury: — "It  is  strange,"  said  he  to  th,e  first,  "that  you  wil] 
not  compete.  If  you  are  indeed  the  most  skilful  among  us,  as 
many  pretend^  you  are  wrong  to  desert  your  hanner  upon  the  eve 
of  a  battle." 

"If  I  thought  this  battle  useful  to  the  interests  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  society,"  replied  Huguenin,  "  I  would  perhaps  sa- 
crifi^ce  my  interests  and  even  my  honour  to  it." 

"  You  doubt  it  ?"  cried  le  CoBur- amiable,  "  Do  you  think  that 
the  dSvorants  are  more  skilful  than  we  are.^  if  so,  it  is  but 
another  reason  why  you  should  throw  your  name  and  talent  in  the 
balance." 

"  The  divorants  have  skilful  workmen  among  them;  but  we  have 
others  as  good  ;  thus,  I  can  arrive  at  no  decision  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  competition.  But,  had  we  the  victory  assured^  I  should 
still  pronounce  against  the  competition.*' 

"  Your  opinion  is  eccentric,"  replied  le  Ccsur-amiable,  "  and  I 
adyise  you  not  to  give  it  so  freely  to  companions  less  tolerant  than 
myself;  you  would  be  blamed,  and  they  might  suspect  you  of 
motives  imworthy  of  you." 

"  I  do  not  imderstand  you,"  replied  Pierre  Huguenin. 

"  But,"  continued  le  Cceur-amiable,  *'  every  man  who  does  not 
desire  the  glory  of  his  country  is  a  bad  citizen,  and  every  com- 
panion. .  . . 

"  I  understand  you  now,"  interrupted  V  Amidu-trait ;  "  but  if  I 
prove  that,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  terminate,  this  competition 
will  be  prejudicial  to  the  society,  I  should  do  the  part  of  a  good 
companion." 

Pierre  Huguenin  having  replied  to  these  observations  until  then 
without  any  reserve,  his  words  had  been  overheard  by  some  com- 
panions who  had  gathered  around  him.  The  Dignitary,  seeing 
this  group  enlarging,  and  some  warmth  beginning  to  prevail,  broke 
through  it,  saying  to  Pierre : — **•  Mon  cher  pays,  this  is  neither  the 
hoar  nor  the  place  to  give  an  opinion  differing  from  that  of  the 
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society.  If  you  have  any  good  ideas  upon  our  affairs,  you  have 
the  right  and  the  Uberty  to  lay  them  before  the  assembly  ;  and 
I  convoke  you,  certain  beforehand  that  ^if  your  advice  be  good» 
it  will  be  attended  to,  and  that  if  it  be  bad,  your  error  will  be  for- 
given." 

Upon  this  wise  decision  they  broke  up.  Some  of  the  com- 
panions present  lodged  at  the  Mother's.  A  small  room  had  been 
prepared  for  Huguenin  and  Amaury,  to  which  they  were  conducted 
by  the  servant.  The  Mother  had  retired  before  the  end  of  the 
supper. 

When  the  two  friends  were  lodged  in  the  same  bed,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  people,  Huguenin,  yielding  to  fatigue, 
disposed  himself  to  sleep  ;  but  the  agitation  of  his  friend  kept  him 
awake. — *•  Brother,"  said  the  young  man,  **  I  told  you  that  a  day 
would  perhaps  come  in  which  I  could  confide  to  you  my  secret. 
Well,  this  day  has  come  sooner  than  I  foresaw.  I  am  enamoured 
of  the  Savinienne." 

'*  I  perceived  it  this  evening,' '  replied  Pierre. 

"  I  could  not  conceal  my  emotion  at  learning  that  she  was  free,*' 
said  the  Corinthian ;  "  and  a  moment  of  foolish  joy  betrayed  me. 
But  the  voice  of  my  conscience  soon  reproached  me  for  this  cul- 
pable feeling,  for  I  was  the  friend  of  Savinien,  The  worthy  man 
had  a  particular  afi!ection  for  me.  Vou  know  that  he  called  me 
his  Benjamin,  his  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  his  Raphael :  he  was 
not  ignorant,  and  he  had  poetical  ideas  and  expressions.  Excellent 
Savinien  !  I  would  have  given  my  life  for  him,  and  I  would  give 
it  now  to  recall  him  to  the  world  ;  for  the  Savinienne  loved  him, 
and  he  made  her  happy.  He  was  a  more  valuable  and  more  useful 
man  than  I  am." 

"  I  understood  all  that  was  passing  in  your  heart,"  said  VAmi" 
dU' trait, 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  We  read  easily  the  hearts  of  those  whom  we  love.  And  now, 
what  are  your  hopes  ?  The  Savinienne  knows  of  your  love^  and  I 
think  she  returns  it.  But  are  you  the  husband  she  would  choose  ? 
Will  she  not  think  you  too  young  and  too  poor  to  be  the  prop  of 
this  house^  the  father  of  her  children  ?" 
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The  repast  terminated,  the  companions,  before  separating,  formed 
themselves  into  groups  to  converse  together  upon  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest. 

Bordelais  le  Ccmr-amiable  approached  Pierre  Huguenin  and 
Amaury : — **  It  is  strange,"  said  he  to  th,e  first,  "  that  you  will 
not  compete.  If  you  are  indeed  the  most  skilful  among  us,  as 
many  pretend^  you  are  wrong  to  desert  your  banner  upon  the  eve 
of  a  battle.*' 

"If  I  thought  this  battle  useful  to  the  interests  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  society,"  replied  Huguenin,  "  I  would  perhaps  sa- 
crifice my  interests  and  even  my  honour  to  it." 

**  You  doubt  it  ?"  cried  le  Comr- amiable,  '*  Do  you  think  that 
the  dhorants  are  more  skilful  than  we  are?  if  so,  it  is  but 
another  reason  why  you  should  throw  your  name  and  talent  in  the 
balance." 

"  The  dSvorants  have  skilful  workmen  among  them;  but  we  have 
others  as  good  ;  thus,  I  can  arrive  at  no  decision  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  competition.  But,  had  we  the  victory  assured^  I  should 
still  pronounce  against  the  competition." 

**  Your  opinion  is  eccentric,"  rephed  le  Ccsur-amiable,  **  and  I 
adyise  you  not  to  give  it  so  freely  to  companions  less  tolerant  than 
myself;  you  would  be  blamed,  and  they  might  suspect  you  of 
motives  imworthy  of  you." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Pierre  Huguenin. 

**  But,"  continued  le  Cceur-amiable,  *'  every  man  who  does  not 
desire  the  glory  of  his  country  is  a  bad  citizen,  and  every  com- 
panion. . . . ' 

"  I  understand  you  now,"  interrupted  V  Ami-dU'trait ;  "  but  if  I 
prove  that,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  terminate,  this  competition 
will  be  prejudicial  to  the  society,  I  should  do  the  part  of  a  good 
companion." 

Pierre  Huguenin  having  rephed  to  these  observations  until  then 
without  any  reserve,  his  words  had  been  overheard  by  some  com- 
panions who  had  gathered  around  him.  The  Dignitary,  seeing 
this  group  enlarging,  and  some  warmth  beginning  to  prevail,  broke 
through  it,  saying  to  Pierre : — "■  Mon  cher  pays,  this  is  neither  the 
hour  nor  the  place  to  give  an  opinion  differing  from  that  of  the 
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society.  If  you  have  any  good  ideas  upon  our  affieurs,  you  have 
the  right  and  the  liherty  to  lay  them  before  the  assembly  ;  and 
I  convoke  you,  certain  beforehand  that  ^if  your  advice  be  good» 
it  will  be  attended  to,  and  that  if  it  be  bad,  your  error  will  be  for- 
given.*' 

Upon  this  wise  decision  they  broke  up.  Some  of  the  com- 
panions present  lodged  at  the  Mother's.  A  small  room  had  been 
prepared  for  Huguenin  and  Amaury,  to  which  they  were  conducted 
by  the  servant.  The  Mother  had  retired  before  the  end  of  the 
supper. 

When  the  two  friends  were  lodged  in  the  same  bed,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  people,  Huguenin,  yielding  to  fetigue, 
disposed  himself  to  sleep  ;  but  the  agitation  of  his  friend  kept  him 
awake. — "  Brother,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  told  you  that  a  day 
would  perhaps  come  in  which  I  could  confide  to  you  my  secret. 
Well,  this  day  has  come  sooner  than  I  foresaw.  I  am  enamoured 
of  the  Savinienne." 

"  I  perceived  it  this  evening,'*  replied  Pierre. 

"  I  could  not  conceal  my  emotion  at  learning  that  she  was  free,*' 
said  the  Corinthian ;  "  and  a  moment  of  foolish  joy  betrayed  me. 
But  the  voice  of  my  conscience  soon  reproached  me  for  this  cul- 
pable feeling,  for  I  was  the  friend  of  Savinien,  The  worthy  man 
had  a  particular  affection  for  me.  Vou  know  that  he  called  me 
bis  Benjamin,  his  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  his  Raphael :  he  was 
not  ignorant,  and  he  had  poetical  ideas  and  expressions.  Excellent 
Savinien  !  I  would  have  given  my  life  for  him,  and  I  would  give 
it  now  to  recall  him  to  the  world  ;  for  the  Savinienne  loved  him, 
and  he  made  her  happy.  He  was  a  more  valuable  and  more  useful 
man  than  I  am." 

"  I  understood  all  that  was  passing  in  your  heart,"  said  VAmi- 
dU'trait. 

**  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  We  read  easily  the  hearts  of  those  whom  we  love.  And  now, 
what  are  your  hopes  ?  The  Savinienne  knows  of  your  love^  and  I 
think  she  returns  it.  But  are  you  the  husband  she  would  choose  ? 
Will  she  not  think  you  too  young  and  too  poor  to  be  the  prop  of 
this  house,  the  Neither  of  her  children  ?" 
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'^  This  is  what  I  tell  myself,  and  what  discourages  me.  Still  I 
am  industrious ;  I  have  not  thrown  away  my  time  upon  the  tour 
.of  France  5  I  know  my  business.  You  know  that  I  have  not  any 
bad  habits,  and  I  love  her  so  perfectly  that  I  think  she  cannot  be 
unhappy  with  me.     Do  you  deem  me  unworthy  of  her  ?*' 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  and  if  she  consulted  me,  I  should  dissipate 
any  fears  she  might  have.'' 

"  Oh  !  do  so,  my  friend,"  cried  the  Corinthian.  "  Speak  to  her 
of  me.    Try  to  leam  what  she  thinks  of  me.*' 

"  It  will  be  as  well  to  leam  beforehand  how  far  your  liason  has 
gone,"  replied  Pierre,  smiling.  *'  The  part  you  confide  to  me  will 
then  be  less  embarrassing  both  for  her  and  for  me." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,*'  replied  Amaury,  confidingly.  "  I  spent 
nearly  twelve  months  here,  when  I  was  scarcely  seventeen  years 
old,  (now  I  am  nineteen).  I  was  then  only  a£51iated,  and  passed 
to  the  grade  of  a  received- Companion  after  a  short  stay,  which 
circumstance  gave  Savinien  and  his  wife  a  good  opinion  of  me.  I 
worked  at  the  prefecture,  which  was  then  under  repair ;  but  you 
know  all  about  that,  since  it  was  you  who  caused  me  to  be  affiliated 
on  my  arrival,  and  you  did  not  quit  us  till  six  months  after.  I 
have  all  those  dates  in  my  memory,  for  it  was  on  the  day  of  your 
departure  for  Chartres  that  I  first  became  aware  of  my  love  for  the 
Savinienne.  I  remember  the  fine  escort  we  gave  you  to  the  high-> 
road.  We  had  our  canes  and  our  ribbons,  and  followed  you  two 
and  two,  stopping  continually  to  drink  your  health.  The  rouleur 
carried  your  cane  and  pack  upon  his  shoulder.  It  was  I  who  sang 
the  farewell  songs,  to  which  all  our  pays  answered  in  chorus.  The 
solemnity  of  this  ceremony,  so  honourable  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
awarded,  and  of  which  I  was  proud  to  see  you  the  hero,  inspired 
me  with  courage  and  enthusiasm.  I  embraced  you  without  any 
signs  of  weakness,  and  I  returned  to  the  town  with  la  Conduitey 
still  singing,  and  not  giving  a  thought  to  the  isolation  I  was  about 
to  experience,  far  from  the  friend  who  had  instructed  and  protected 
me.  I  was,  I  think,  somewhat  elevated  by  our  frequent  Ubations, 
to  which  I  was  not  accustomed,  and  to  which  I  fear  that  I  never 
shall  habituate  myself.  When  the  fumes  of  wine  were  dissipated, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  house  of  the  Mother,  by  the  fireside. 
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while  our  brothers  prolonged  the  f^te  around  the  table,  I  fell  into 
a  profound  sadness.  For  a  long  time  1  resisted  my  grief,  but  I 
could  not  master  it,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  Mother  was  near 
me  at  the  moment,  occupied  in  preparing  the  supper  of  the  com- 
panions. She  was  touched  by  my  grief,  and  pressing  my  head 
between  her  hands  in  the  same  manner  as  she  caressed  her  children  : 
*  Poor  Httle  Nantais,'  said  she,  '  you  have  the  best  heart. 
When  the  others  lose  a  friend,  they  can  only  sing  and  drink  till 
they  have  no  longer  any  voice,  and  cannot  keep  themselves  on 
their  legs.  But  you  have  the  heart  of  a  woman ;  and  she  whom 
you  will  some  day  marry  will  be  well  loved.  In  the  mean  time, 
take  courage,  my  poor  child,  you  are  not  abandoned.  All  your 
pays  love  you,  because  you  are  a  worthy  lad  and  a  good  workman. 
Your  father  Savinien  says  that  he  wishes  he  had  a  son  just  hke 
you  in  all  respects.  And  as  for  me,  I  am  your  mother,  do  you 
hear  ?  not  only  as  I  am  that  of  all  the  companions,  but  as  she  who 
brought  you  into  the  world.  You  shall  confide  to  me  all  your 
embarrassments,  you  shall  tell  me  all  your  troubles,  and  I  will  try 
to  aid  and  console  you.' 

"  As  she  spoke  thus,  this  good  woman  once  more  caressed  me, 
and  I  felt  a  tear  from  her  beautiful  black  eyes  fedl  upon  my  fore- 
head.    Were  I  to  live  as  long  as  the  wandering  Jew,  I  should 
never  forget  it.     I  felt  my  heart  melt  with  tenderness  for  her ; 
and  I  confess  that  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  I  scarcely  thought  of 
you  at  all.     My  eyes  were  always  upon  the  Savinienne.    I  followed 
her  every  step.     She  allowed  me  to  assist  her  in  the  cares  of  the 
house,  and  the  brave  Savinien  said  as  he  saw  me  busy  : — *  How 
obliging  that  boy  is  !  what  a  good  fellow  !  what  a  heart  he  haa!* 
Savinien  did  not  suspect  that  from  that  day  I  was  his  rival,  ena- 
moured of  his  wife.     Nor  did  he  ever  suspect  it ;  and  the  more 
Clamoured  I  grew,  the  more  confidence  he  shewed  me.     He  wha 
was  turned  fifty,  how  could   he   imagine   that   a  child  like  me 
could  have  other  eyes  for  the  Savinienne  than  those  of  a  sou  }  But 
he  forgot  that  Savinienne  might  have  been  his  daughter,  while  she 
could  not  have  been  my  mother.   This  beloved  Mother  soon  saw  the 
state  of  my  heart.     Never  did  I  daie  to  tell  her  of  it ;  I  felt  that 
that  would  have  been  culpable,  since  Savinien  was  so  good  to  me. 
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And  then  I  knew  how  upright  she  was.     There  was  not  a  single 
companion,  even  among  the  most  hardy,  who  would  have  dared, 
though  under  the  influence  of  wine,  to  fail  in  respect  towards  her. 
But  I  had  i\o  need  to  speak ;  my  eyes  spite  of  myself  told  her  of 
my  attachment.     Scarcely  had  I  finished  my  day's  work  when  I 
ran  to  the  Mother,  always  arriving  the  first.     I  had  a  love  and  a 
care  for  her  children  Hke  those  of  a  woman  who  had  nursed  them. 
She  was  weaning  her  boy.  at  this  time.     She  was  ill,  and  his  cries 
prevented  her  sleeping.     She  would  not  trust  him  to  her  servant, 
because  Fanchon  slept  heavily,  and  spite  of  her  good  intentions, 
might  have  neglected  him.     She  allowed  me  to  take  her  child 
through  the  nights.     1  could  not  close  my  eyes  ;  but  I  was  happy 
in  nursing  it,  carrying  it  in  my  arms  round  and  round  the  room, 
and  singing  to  it  the  song  of  the  chicken  which  laid  a  golden  egg 
for  good  httle  babies.     This  lasted  for  two  months.     The  Mother 
was  cured,  and  the  httle  one  had  become  accustomed  to  sleep  with 
me.     When  she  wished  to  take  it  from  me,  it  would  not  quit  me, 
and  slept  in  my  arms  all  the  time  I  remained  here.     I  think  there 
is  no  tie  more  tender  than  that  between  a  woman  and  a  person 
who  loves  her  child  and  is  loved  by  it  in  return.     We  were  like 
brother  and  sister,  the  Savinienne  and  I.     When  she  spoke  to  me, 
.when  she  looked  at  me,  there  was  in  her  voice  and  in  her  eyes  the 
sweetness  of  paradise ;  and  I  thought  of  nothing  else,  though  there 
was  about  us  some  one  who  might  have  given  trouble  both  to  Sa- 
vinien  and  me.     This  was  Romanet  le  Bon-soutien,  our  Dignitary 
now.    What  a  good  hearted  man !  what  a  brave  companion  he  is ! 
He  loves  the  Savinienne  as  I  love  her,  and  I  beheve  he  will  love 
her  all  his  life.     In  those  days  the  aflairs  of  Savinien  were  greatly 
embarrassed.     He  had  credit,  but  no  money  ;  and  was  obhged  to 
pay  back  every  year  a  part  of  what  he  had  borrowed  upon  his 
simple  word  to  buy  his  stock  with.  And  as  he  did  not  gain  much, 
(he  was  too  honest  a  man  for  that,)  he  saw  with  terror  the  moment 
coming  when  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  his  inn  to  another. 
If  I  had  had  any  means,  how  happy  I  should  have  been  to  assist 
him  !     But  at  that  time  I  possessed  only  the  clothes  on  my  back  ; 
and  my  day's  work  scarcely  sufficed  to  acquit  me  t6wards  Savinien, 
who  had  nourished  and  lodged  me  at  first  for  nothing.     Romanet 
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le  Bon-soutien  was  in  a  better  position.  He  was  rich.  He  had  an 
inheritance  of  several  thousand  crowns.  He  sold  it,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  Savinien,  without  accepting  bills  or  receiving  in- 
terest, saying  that  he  should  return  it  to  him  in  ten  years  if  he 
could  not  do  so  before.  1  can  well  beheve  that  he  acted  thus  from 
friendship  to  Savinien,  but,  without  disparagement  to  his  kind 
heart,  one  may  well  divine  that  the  Savinienne  bore  a  large  share  in 
the  pleasure  this  good  action  gave  him.  The  excellent  young  man 
was  but  all  the  more  timid  towards  her,  and,  like  myself,  would 
have  thought  it  a  crime  to  fail  in  the  duty  of  friendship  towards 
her  husband.  We  both  of  us  loved  her,  and  she  treated  us  both 
as  her  best  friends.  But  Romanet,  restrained  by  modesty  on  ac- 
count of  the  service  he  had  rendered,  and  living  in  the  town,  saw 
her  less  frequently  than  I.  In  short,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
Mother  had  a  marked  preference  for  me.  She  venerated  le  Bon" 
ioutien  as  an  angel,  but  she  fondled  me  as  her  child ;  and  tlwre . 
were  not  four  people  upon  earth  more  united  and  happy  than  Sa- 
vinien, his  wife,  le  Bon-soutien,  and  myself. 

**  But  the  time  at  last  came  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  de- 
part. The  task  at  the  prefecture  was  terminated,  and  work  about 
to  fail  from  the  great  number  of  workmen  assembled  at  Blois. 
Young  companions  arrived ;  it  was  for  the  oldest  of  their  degree 
to  3rield  them  the  place.  I  was  of  this  number.  They  decreed 
that  we  should  receive  the  honours  of  a  public  farewell,  and  that 
we  should  direct  our  steps  towards  Poictiers. 

"  It  was  then  that  I  perceived  the  strength  of  my  love.  I  was 
like  a  madman,  and  the  grief  I  felt  taught  the  Savinienne  more 
than  1  would  have  had  her  learn.  It  was  she  who  gave  me 
strength  to  obey  the  Devoir,  by  speaking  to  me  of  her  honour  and 
my  own ;  and,  in  this  exhortation,  words  were  exchanged  which 
cannot  be  recalled  when  once  spoken.  At  last,  with  a  breaking  heart 
I  departed ;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  love  or  even  look  at 
another  woman.  I  am  as  pure  to-day  as  on  the  day  you  quitted 
Blois,  when  the  Savinienne  kissed  my  Jorehead  beneath  the  chimney 
piece." 

Pierre,  touched  by  the  recital  of  this  artless  and  virtuous  pas- 
sion, promised  to  assist  his  friend  in  his  attachment,  and  iiSkskx- 
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dertook  not  to  quit  Blois  without  ascertaining  the  intentions 
of'  the  Savinienne>  and  raising  the  veil  which  hid  the  future  of  the 
Corinthian. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  on  the  morrow,  and^  as  is  usual,  on  a  Sunday,  that  all  the 
compaiiions  and  afiiUated  members  of  the  Devoir  of  Hberty  at 
Blois,  employed  their  day  in  deUberating  upon  the  business  of  the 
competition.  The  chamber  appropriated  to  the  sittings  being 
under  the  hands  of  the  masons  for  some  urgent  repairs,  the  as- 
sembly took  place  in  the  bam  of  the  Savinienne,  all  the  members 
seating  themselves  without  ceremony  upon  trusses  of  straw.  The 
Dignitary  had  a  chair,  and  before  him  was  a  writing  table,  around 
which  were  seated  the  secretary  and  the  seniors,  Pierre  had 
wished  to  terminate  his  affairs  and  depart  in  the  morning.  But, 
besides  the  warning  of  the  rouleur  which  was  but  too  true,  and  his 
inability  to  find  a  single  good  workman  not  engaged  in  the  com- 
petition, he  looked  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  reply  to  the  appeal  which 
had  summoned  him.  When  they  had  proposed  the  piece  for  the 
competition,  and  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  com- 
petitors, Pierre  demanded  to  be  heard  that  he  might  retire  im- 
mediately after.  TTiis  was  accorded  him ;  and,  spite  of  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  principal  affair,  they  disposed  themselves  to 
listen  to  him  with  attention.  Each  was  anxious  to  see  what  a 
companion,  generally  esteemed,  could  allege  against  a  thing  so 
glorious  and  holy  as  the  struggle  with  the  d^orants,  Pierre  com- 
menced. He  shewed  at  first  that  victory  was  always  doubtful ; 
that  the  most  honest  and  best  composed  jury  might  be  mistaken ; 
that  in  matters  of  art  there  were  no  fixed  laws  ;  that  the  public 
itself  was  often  misled  by  a  tendency  to  bad  taste ;  and  that  the 
triumph  of  an  artist  was  never  admitted  by  his  rival ;  that  thus, 
the  honour  which  the  society  would  attach  to  a  successful  competi- 
tJon,  and  the  glory  which  she  fLaltece^  Yl'sc^^  ^^  ^\xauld  derive 
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from  it,  were  but  illusive  and  deceptive.    He  spoke  also  of  the  out- 
lay they  were  about  to  make  in  behalf  of  this  competition.     They 
were  going  to  deprive  a  certain  number  of  competitors  of  work. 
They  must  be  maintained  during  that  deprivation,  and  then  in- 
demnified from  the  common  funds.    They  must  also  during  the 
five  or  six  months  demanded  by  the  preparation  of   the  chef- 
tToeuvre,  occupy,  support,  and  pay  the  keepers  engaged  in  securing 
the  privacy  of  the  competitors.      These  were  expenses  which 
would  certainly  overwhelm  the  society  with  debt  for  several  years. 
Pierre  proved  his  assertions  by  figures.     But  he  was  interrupted 
by  murmurs.     There  was  among  his  hearers  an  irritable  self-love 
which   would  not  listen  to  observations  on  their  scientific  and 
artistic  capabilities.      In  all  assemblies,  whatever  may  be   their 
elements  and  ends,  a  few  vain  and  hot  heads  assume  the  lead, 
and  succeed  in  persuading  the  rest  that  their  only  business  is  to 
admire  them,  and  take  part  in  their  triumphs.      When  Pierre 
enquired : 

"  Of  what  use  is  it  to  the  society  that  half  a  dozen^  of  its 
members  should  pass  half  a  year  upon  a  ruinous  gewgaw,  upon  a 
monument  destined  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  our  folly  and 
vamty  ?" 

ITiey  replied : 

*'  And  if  the  society  is  willing  to  take  this  expense  upon  itself, 
what  is  that  to  you }  If  you  will  not  participate  in  it,  repudiate 
the  society  ;*  you  are  free,  you  have  finished  your  tour  of  France  :*^ 

And  Pierre  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  them  under- 
stand, that  if  he  were  rich,  he  would  prefer  charging  himself  with 
th^  whole  expense,  to  letting  the  society  ruin  itself  by  running  into 
debt  for  perhaps  more  than  twenty  years. 

"The  society  will  undergo  every  privation,  if  it  be  necessary/* 
repHed  they.  "  Honour  is  more  precious  to  it  than  wealth.  Let  us 
lower  the  pdde  of  the  d^oranUy  let  us  prove  to  them  that  we 
alone  are  masters  of  our  art,  let  us  force  than  to  yield  up  the 
place,  and  you  will  soon  see  tibat  no  one  will  complain.'' 

"It  is  not  you  who  will  complain/*  said  Piene  Huguenin  toone 
of  the  most  excited  aspirants  for  the  competition ;  "  you  who-^mli> 

*  To  repudiate  the  society,  is  to  retire  so  far,  as  not  to  ^aTtviv^%X»  "wscj 
longer  in  its  expenses,  enterprises,  or  pioftis.    To  te;tRttav  ^oovwA  \a  "^  "w 
heart,  but  to  have  no  other  obligations  towaTda  Yt  \\asi  ^^cma  ^1  <:ntARa»i 
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gather  all  the  honour  of  the  comhat  if  you  win,  and  who,  even  in 
case  of  defeat,  will  be  indemnified  and  recompensed  for  your 
trouble  by  the  society.  But  all  those  young  affiliated  members, 
who,  in  consequence,  will  admire  in  your  studios  the  chef  d*(BUvre 
of  your  competition,  will  they  be  indemnified,  by  the  sight  of  this 
trophy,  for  the  lessons  they  will  lose,  and  the  advances  which 
cannot  be  made  to  them  ?  As  for  me,  I  approve  of  the  principle 
of  emulation ;  but  on  condition  that  the  glory  of  a  part  of  our 
society  shall  not  impoverish  the  rest,  and  that  the  scholars  shall 
not  pay  for  remaining  scholars,  while  merely  proclaiming  the  skill 
of  the  masters  of  their  art/'  These  good  reasons  began  to  prevail 
with  the  disinterested  among  them.  Pierre  Huguenin  tried  to 
dissuade  them  from  their  ambitious  design  by  reasons  not  more 
convincing  but  more  comprehensive.  He  abandoned  himself  to  the 
feelings  and  ideas  which  had  for  so  long  fermented  in  his  bosom, 
while  shewing  them  the  moral  evil  such  struggles  bring  to  both 
the  societies  engaged  in  them. 

"Do  we  not,"  said  he,  "  commit  a  great  injustice  when  we  say 
to  men  industrious  and  necessitous  as  ourselves,  this  town  can  no 
longer  contain  us  both,  and  supply  us  with  a  living  equal  to  our 
pride  or  ambition  ;  go  out  of  it  at  once,  or  let  us  try  our  strength  ; 
let  the  most  skilful  win,  and  let  the  conquered  go  forth  with  naked 
feet  upon  the  painful  road  of  life,  to  seek  some  sterile  comer 
whither  pride  will  disdain  to  follow  them  ?  Would  you  say  that 
the  world  is  large  enough  for  all,  and  that  there  is  work  to  be  found 
every  where  ?  Yes,  there  is  space,  and  there  are  resources  every 
where  for  men  who  help  each  other.  There  is  not  space,  no,  the 
universe  itself  is  not  large  enough,  for  men  who  would  isolate 
themselves  and  Hve  in  confined  groups  fenced  in  by  hatred  and 
jealousy.  Do  you  not  see  the  world  of  the  rich  ?  have  you  never 
asked  by  what  right  they  are  bom  happy,  and  for  what  crime  we 
live  and  die  in  misery  ?  Why  they  enjoy  repose,  while  we  work  id 
trouble  ?  What  then  does  this  signify  ?  The  priests  will  tell  you 
that  such  is  the  will  of  God ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  this  is 
the  will  of  God  ?  No,  you  are  not !  you  are  sure  of  the  contrary ; 
otherwise  you  would  be  impious^  idolatrous;  for  you  woidd 
believe  in  a  God  more  wicked  than  the  devil,  an  enemy  of  justice 
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and  the  human  race.  Well !  would  you  have  me  tell  you  how 
wealth  is  established  and  how  poverty  is  perpetuated  ?  By  the 
cunning  of  the  few,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  many.  Thence  it  is 
that  the  simple  have  accepted  their  defeat,  and  their  exclusion 
from  a  share  in  all  honours  and  blessings  ;  for  the  long-headed  and 
egotists  have  proved  to  them  that  so  it  must  be.  And  there  have 
been  so  many  simple,  that  your  fathers  and  you  have  been  con- 
demned to  work  for  the  rich  without  complaint  or  cessation.  You 
think  this  very  unjust.  From  morning  to  evening  1  hear  it  said 
80,  and  I  say  so  to  myself.  That  which  you  think  unjust  towards 
yourselves,  do  you  think  it  just  to  make  others  suffer  ? 

*'  Sometimes,  spite  of  the  decrees  of  fate,  it  is  permitted  you  to 
rise  from  out  your  misery  :  but  upon  what  conditions  ?  You  must 
be  very  industrious,  very  persevering,  and  perhaps  even  very 
selfish  :  you  must  elevate  yourselves  by  gain,  by  avarice,  by 
an  eagerness  after  work  beyond  that  of  all  your  fellows  :  for  who 
are  they  among  us  who  amass  property  and  establish  themselves 
in  a  home?  Those  onlv  who  inherit  from  laborious  fathers 
or  possess  a  superior  genius.  I  know  the  respect  due  to  intellect ; 
but  do  you  believe  it  quite  just,  quite  generous,  that  a  man  should 
grovel  in  misery  and  perish  upon  straw,  because  God  has  not 
given  him  as  much  mind  or  as  good  health  as  another  ?  What 
is  the  spirit  of  our  society,  what. its  end?  The  necessity  for 
employing  the  intelligence  and  courage  of  some,  as  a  stimulant 
and  corrective  to  the  unfitness  and  weakness  of  others ;  and  for 
that  object  we  are  bound  to  sustain  and  aid  these  last  with  our 
earnings,  that  is  to  say  with  our  labour,  until  they  shall  profit  by 
our  lessons,  and  recognise  the  necessity  of  working  themselves 
without  sparing  their  efforts.  The  thought  which  gave  rise  to  the 
devoir  of  liberty,  and  permit  me  to  tell  you,  the  thought  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  different  devoirs  of  the  compagnonnage,  is  then 
highly  moral,  great  and  true,  and  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of 
Solomon.*** 

*  Solomon  was  at  this  time  regarded  by  the  companions,  and  will  probably 
continue  so  to  be  regarded  for  a  long  series  of  years,  as  a  spiritual  being, 
a  sort  of  Avatar,  to  which  is  attributed  all  perfection  ;  all  power.  His  name 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Eternal ;  Pierre  Huguenin  was  right  so  to 
employ  it  in  order  to  give  more  authority  to  his  religious  iavocalvvcy.. 
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'*  Well  then !  all  that  you  do  when  you  labour  to  expel  a 
society,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  this  august  thought,  to  these 
exalted  designs.  If  the  workmen  of  the  Temple  considered 
it  right  to  divide  into  numerous  tribes  under  the  conduct  of  several 
chiefs,  it  was  to  fulfil  their  mission  of  disseminating  light  through- 
out the  world  by  bearing  the  benefits  of  industry  to  many  points 
at  the  same  moment.  Be  sure  that  the  children  of  Jacques  and 
those  of  Soubise  are  also  the  children  of  the  great  Solomon". .  i . 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  interrupted  VAmi'dU'trait*  He 
hastened  to  continue  his  address,  (for  something  of  allegory  waa 
very  necessary  with  spirits  less  enlightened  than  his  own). 

**  They  are  misled  children,  it  is  true ;  rebellious  children,  if  you 
will  have  it  so.  In  this  long  and  painful  pilgrimage,  they  have 
forgotten  the  wise  laws,  and  even  the  august  name  of  their  father. 
Jacques  was  perhaps  an  impostor  who  corrupted  their  judgment, 
and  made  himself  a  prophet,  that  he  might  appropriate  the  worship 
of  the  true  master  ;  and  that  may  also  be  the  reason  why  they  bear  us 
so  much  animosity  ;  why  they  provoke  and  illtreat  us  with  such  fa- 
naticism, seeking  to  separate  themselves  from  our  society,  and  to 
dispute  with  us  that  work  which  is  the  rightful  inheritance  of  all 
who  are  willing  to  labour.  Will  you  then  imitate  their  example,  and, 
because  they  are  blind  and  inhuman,  act  as  they  do  ?  Will  you 
take  up  the  gauntlet  of  combat  ?  Oh  my  brothers  I  remember  a 
great  lesson  which  Solomon  has  given  us.  Two  mothers  disputed* 
for  a  child ;  he  ordered  that  it  should  be  cut  in  two,  and  that  each, 
should  have  the  half.  The  false  mother  accepted  this  decision ;  the 
true  mother  cried  out  that  they  should  rather  give  it  entire  to  her 
rival.  This  fable  is  the  emblem  of  our  destiny.  Those  among  us 
who  demand  the  division  of  the  earth  and  its  labour,  are  devoid  of 
humanity,  and  forget  that  this  payment,  divided  by  the  sword  of 
hatred,  will  be  no  more  in  their  hands  than  a  corpse." 

Pierre  continued  speaking  to  them  for  a  long  time.  I  know  not 
if  he  carried  in  his  bosom  the  revelation  of  a  time  and  society 
when  the  principle  of  individual  Hberty  shall  be  reconciled  with 
the  right  of  all.  I  know  that  such  a  conception  might  have  entered 
his  intelligent  mind,  as  it  has  in  our  day  entered  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  iUte,     And  here  may  be  observed  that  at  this 
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period  the  principle  of  Saint  Simonism  (the  first  of  the  modem 
doctrines  which  became  known  to  the  people  under  the  reign  of  the 
Bourbons)  had  not  yet  developed  itself.  The  germs  of  a  social  and 
religious  philosophy  lurked  in  secret  councils,  or  were  elaborated  in 
the  meditations  of  political  economists.  Probably  Pierre  Huguenin 
had  never  heard  them  spoken  of;  but  an  upright  and  cultivated 
mind,  an  ardent  soul,  a  poetical  imagination,  made  him  a  mysterious 
and  singular  being,  somewhat  resembling  those  inspired  shepherds 
who  make  their  appearance  in  the  sacred  writings  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophesy.  One  might  say,  with  the  Savinienne,  that  he 
was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Lord ;  for  in  the  candour  of  his 
enthusiasm,  he  touched  upon  the  highest  questions  of  humanity* 
without  himself  knowing  what  those  veiled  heights  were,  to  which 
his  dreams  had  exalted  him.  This  imparted  to  his  discourse,  of 
which  we  can  here  give  only  the  dry  and  rough  substance,  an  ap- 
pearance of  preaching,  whose  efiect  was  great  upon  the  simple 
minds  and  the  virgin  imaginations,  of  his  hearers.  He  advised 
them  to  attempt  an  honourable  peace  instead  of  a  doubtful  struggle. 
The  D^vorants,  he  said,  tired  of  quarrelling,  began  to  relent.  It 
might  perhaps  be  easier  than  they  supposed  to  lead  them  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  children  of  Solomon.  If  these  last  were 
capable  of  listening  to  reason,  of  understanding  justice,  why  should 
not  the  D6vorarUs  be  so  too?  Were  they  not  also  men?  and 
though  at  the  risk  of  not  being  hstened  to,  ought  not  the  children 
of  Solomon  to  attempt  leading  them  to  humane  sentiments,  rather 
than  increase  their  hatred  by  a  defiance  to  their  self  love  ?  In  short, 
was  there  not  yet  time  to  recall  the  decision  in  favour  of  the  com- 
petition, if  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  this  was  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  new  combats  ?  and  what  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
before  abandoning  the  chance  of  peace  and  alhance !  Had  they 
done  any  thing  ?  |0n  the  contrary,  had  they  not  rather  thought 
only  of  meeting  injury  by  injury,  bravado  with  bravado.  In  the  reck- 
lessness of  their  hearts,  they  had  precipitated  themselves  into  a  thou- 
sand dangers  which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  avoid  in  the  begin- 
ning, if  they  had  possessed  more  calmness  and  dignity.  Had  they  not 
also  that  very  morning  provoked  the  hard- oak  carpenters,  by  sing* 
ing  before  their  workshops,  songs   of  war  and  anathema  ?     Pierre 
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had  been  a  witness  of  this  fact.     He  censured  it  strongly  and  with 
grief. 

"  Your  pride  demands  that  you  should  be  the  patricians  of  the  tour 
of  France,  the  lords  paramount!'*  he  exclaimed ;  "  you  should  then  at 
least  have  the  noble  manners  befitting  those  who  esteem  themselves 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind." 

When  he  ceased  speaking  there  was  a  long  silence.  The  things 
he  had  said  were  so  new  and  so  strange,  that  many  of  his  auditors 
had  believed  themselves  raised  into  a  higher  and  purer  life  than  that 
of  earth,  to  the  shadows  of  which  it  required  some  efforts  again  to 
descend. 

But  by  degrees  the  restrained  passions  burst  forth.  Their  reign 
was  not  yet  near  its  end.  The  working  population  had  preserved 
the  grand  principle  of  fraternal  equality  proclaimed  by  the 
French  revolution  as  a  device  only  ;  the  effectual  faith  had  escaped 
them.  This  device  involved  words  profound  and  serious  indeed,  but 
as  mysterious  to  them  as  were  the  rites  of  the  compagnonnage. 
Murmurs  quickly  succeeded  to  the  dumb  adhesion  of  some,  and 
the  profound  stupor  of  the  greater  number ;  while  those  whose 
hearts  had  involuntarily  yielded;  quickly  blushed  for  having  felt  this 
emotion,  or  for  having  permitted  it  to  appear.  At  last  one  of  the 
most  violent  took  up  the  word ! 

**  Here  is  a  fine  discourse,'*  said  he  ;  **  a  better  sermon  than  a 
priest  in  the  pulpit  could  have  given  us.  If  all  the  merit  of  a  com- 
panion consists  in  his  acquaintance  with  books  and  in  speaking  like 
them,  honour  to  you  pays  ViUepreux  VAmi  du  trait  /  you  know 
more  than  any  of  us  ;  and  if  you  were  engaged  with  women,  per- 
haps you  might  move  them  to  tears.  But  we  are  men,  the  children 
of  Solomon ;  and  if  it  be  the  glory  of  a  companion  of  the  Devoir  of 
liberty  to  uphold  his  society,  to  devote  himself  to  it  body  and  soul, 
to  turn  aside  from  it  every  injury,  to  make  of  his  breast  a  rampart 
for  it,  shame  upon  you,  pays  Villepreux ;  for  you  have  spoken  ill,  and 
you  deserve  to  be  reprimanded.  How  now !  we  have  hstened  to  the 
councils  of  a  timid  prudence,  and  we  are  not  indignant.  He  has  told 
us  that  we  must  abjure  our  honour,  forget  the  murder  of  our  brothers, 
offer  our  cheeks  to  blows,  erase  our  names  as  it  were  from  the  tour  of 
France;  and  we  have  listened  to  all  this  patiently !  You  see  well, 
pays  Villepreux,  that  we  are  gentk  Mi^mo^^^Xft^ovi^can  possibly 
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be.  You  see  well  that  we  have  respect  for  the  Devoir  and  the 
fraternity  of  the  Compagnonnage,  since  we  have  not  compelled 
you  to  silence  as  a  madman,  or  rejected  you  from  among  us  as 
a  false  brother.  You  have  so  high  a  reputation,  and  have  been 
invested  with  dignities  so  eminent  in  the  society,  that  we  persist 
in  believing  your  intentions  good  and  your  heart  honest.  But 
your  mind  has  lost  itself  in  books,  and  this  should  serve  as  an 
example  to  all  who  hear  you.  He  who  knows  too  much,  knows 
not  enough ;  and  whoever  learns  many  useless  things,  runs  a 
risk  of  forgetting  the  most  necessary,  the  most  sacred." 

Other  orators  more  vehement  still,  surpassed  the  indignation 
of  this  last,  and  a  violent  discussion  took  place  against  Pierre 
Huguenin. 

He  replied  with  calnmess ;  he  bore  their  accusations,  re- 
proaches, and  menaces,  with  the  resignation  of  a  martyr,  and 
the  firmness  of  a  stoic.  He  spoke  admirably,  varying  his  argu- 
ments and  suiting  the  form  of  his  language  to  the  capacities  of 
his  different  interlocutors.  But  he  saw  with  grief  that  the 
small  number  of  his  adherents  diminished  more  and  more,  and 
he  expected  every  moment  to  see  his  opponents  break  into  open 
insult,  for  the  meeting  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  truth  had  no 
longer  any  power  over  those  hardened  and  excited  minds.  At 
last  the  Dignitary,  after  many  useless  efforts,  obtained  silence, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  defence  of  Pierre  Huguenin' s 
opinions. 

"  I  know  him  too  well,"  said  he,  "  to  doubt  him ;  and  if  a 
suspicion  against  his  honour  could  enter  my  thoughts,  I  believe 
that  the  moment  after  I  should  ask  his  pardon  on  my  knees. 
There  is  then  no  occasion  here  for  reprimands  against  any  but 
those  who  permit  themselves  to  insult  him.  Upon  all  points 
he  has  spoken  according  to  his  conscience ;  and  upon  several 
my  opinions  agree  wifli  his.  Still  I  think  that  his  ideas  are 
not  suited  to  the  present  time,  and  I  am  therefore  compelled  to 
receive  them  in  silence  ;  but  I  require,  once  for  all,  that  the 
liberty  of  opinion  be  respected,  and  that  it  shall  be  com- 
bated without  bitterness  and  brutality.  Console  yourself  pays 
ViUepreux,  for  the  somewhat  violent  contradiction  you  have  met 
with.     If,  in  some  things  you  are  mistaken,  you  have  noiLe  ^<5i 
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less  uttered  certain  truths  which  remain  engraved  upon  more 
than  one  friendly  heart,  and  above  all,  upon  my  own.  Be  sure  that 
some  effect  will  also  be  produced  on  those  now  most  opposed 
to  you.  Perhaps  the  ideas  of  peace  and  general  union 
which  you  have  dared  to  proclaim  will  be  better  listened 
to  in  more  fortunate  days.  I  feel  that  you  have  spoken  well* 
and  that  your  heart  has  not  been  corrupted  by  the  study  of 
books.  You  are  at  liberty  to  retire,  should  the  discussion  of 
our  interests,  as  we  at  present  understand  them,  be  contrary  to 
your  convictions  ;  but  we  pray  you  not  to  quit  the  town  before 
Ihe  crisis  at  which  we  have  arrived  shall  have  changed  its  ap- 
pearance. If  it  must  lead  to  new  combats,  and  the  society 
orders  you  to  march,  we  know  that  you  will  conduct  yourself  as 
a  brave  soldier  of  Solomon's  army." 

Pierre  inclined  his  head  in  token  of  respect  and  submission  ; 
then  he  retired,  and  the  Corinthian  followed  him. 

"  My  brother,"  said  this  noble  young  man,  *'  do  not  be  cas 
down,  do  not  be  sad,  I  entreat  you ;  what  the  Dignitary  has 
just  said  is  very  true,  your  words  are  retained  in  hearts  friendly 
to  your  own." 

"  I  am  not  cast  down,"  replied  V Ami-du-trait ;  "  and  your 
sympathy  alone  would  suffice  to  console  me  for  the  violence  of 
others.  But  I  am  imeasy,  I  confess,  and  upon  a  matter,  wholly 
personal.  The  Dignitary  has  just  given  me  a  kind  of  order  to 
remain  here.  I  understand  the  delicacy  of  his  intention;  he 
sees  that  many  will  accuse  me  of  wanting  courage  for  the  hour 
of  combat,  and  he  furnishes  me  with  the  opportunity  of  re- 
instating myself  in  their  opinion  ;  but  I  am  not  covetous  of  this 
ferocious  honour,  and  I  accept  it  with  grief.  Another  reason 
no  less  serious,  makes  me  regret  having  renewed. my  relations 
with  the  society.  I  gave  my  word  of  honour  to  my  father  to 
return  in  three  days,  and  he  has  given  his  to  renew  his  work 
to-morrow.  He  cannot  do  so  without  me.  He  is  ill,  and  more 
seriously  so,  perhaps  since  my  absence.  He  is  of  a  fiery  cha- 
racter, and  most  scrupulous  as  regards  a  promise.  At  this  very, 
moment,  he  is  expecting  me,  and  I  think  I  see  him  tormented 
by    anxiety,  impatience,  and    fever.      My  poor   father !     He 
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had  so  much  faith  in  the  promise  I  made  him  !     Must  I  then 
fail  him !" 

"  Pierre/'  replied  the  Corinthian,  "  I  feel  that  you  are  be- 
tween two  duties  :  the  holy  Devoir  of  liberty,  and  the  filial 
duty,  which  is  no  less  sacred.  You  must  divide  your  burden. 
I  will  take  the  half.  You  shall  remain  here  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  society,  and  I  will  go  to  your  father.  I  will 
invent  some  pretext  to  excuse  you,  and  I  will  set  to  work  in 
your  place.  An  hour's  attention  will  suffice  me  to  receive  your 
instructions.  I  know  how  clearly  you  describe,  and  you  know 
how  attentively  I  can  listen.  Come  into  the  garden,  and  before 
night  I  will  put  myself  on  the  road.  I  will  sleep  at  the 
Wooden  Leg's,  and,  before  day,  I  can  take  the  diligence,  which 
passes  by  his  house.  Tomorrow  evening  I  shall  be  with  your 
father,  the  next  morning  in  the  chapel  of  your  old  chateau. 
In  this  manner  every  thing  can  be  arranged,  and  your  mind 
will  be  at  ease." 

"  Dear  Amaury,"  replied  Pierre  Huguenin,  "  I  expected  no 
less  from  a  friendship  and  a  heart  like  yours ;  but  I  cannot 
accept  your  devotion.  It  is  probable  that  the  competition  will 
take  place,  and  I  neither  ^will  nor  ought  to  let  you  lose  the 
opportunity  of  making  yourself  known  and  acquiring  fame. 
This  is  not  because  you  are  my  pupil,  but  because  I  feel  sure 
that  you  are  the  best  workman  among  those  who  present  them- 
selves  for  the  competition.  If  you  do  not  carry  off  the  prize  of 
the  golden  compass,  you  may  at  least  give  such  proofs  of  talent 
that  they  will  be  spoken  of  on  the  tour  of  France.  Such 
opportunities  do  not  often  present  themselves,  but  when  they 
do,  they  frequently  decide  the  fortune  of  a  workman.  Please 
God  I  will  not  make  you  lose  that  which  may  offer  to-morrow !" 

"  But  I  desire  to  lose  it,  and  will  lose  it  in  any  case,"  replied  the 
Corinthian.  "  You  must  think  me  very  ignorant  if  you  believe 
that  since  this  morning,  my  ideas  and  feelings  have  not  undergone 
a  change.  My  eyes  are  open,  brother ;  and  I  am  no  longer  the 
blind  and  coarse  man  who  listened  to  you  yesterday  evening  in 
a  sort  of  stupor,  upon  the  high  road  of  Blois.  The  words  you 
have  just  uttered  before  the  assembly  have  fallen  on  my  heart, 
as  good  grain  in  fertile  ground.     It  Beem&  to  m&  ^a  ^^\>2^  ^ 
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cloud  had  been  raised  from  between  us,  and  that  until  now  I 
had  loved  you  through  a  veil.    Yes,  my  friend,  you  have  hitherto 
appeared  to  me  as  nothing  more  than  a  good,  an  honest,  an  edu- 
cated companion.     Now  I  see  clearly  that  you  are  more  than  all 
these,  more  than  a  workman,  more  than  a  man  perhaps.     What 
am  I  about  to  say  ?  I   figure    to  myself  the   Saviour   the    son 
of  the   carpenter,  poor,   obscure,  a  wanderer  upon  the   earth, 
and   speaking   to   miserable  workmen   like   ourselves,  without 
money,  almost  without  bread,  and  without  education  (for  it  is 
thus  we   are  described.)    I  remember  what  they  relate  of  his 
beauty,  of  his   youth,  of   his  gentleness ;    of  the  precepts   of 
wisdom  and  charity  which  he  explained,  as  you  have  done  to- 
day, by  parables.     I  would  not  wound  your  modesty,  Pierre,  by 
comparing  you  to  him  they  call  God  ;  but  I  said  to  myself:  If 
the  Saviour  were  to  return  among  us,  and  were  to  pass  before 
this  house,  what  would  he  do  ?  He  would  see  the  Savinienne  at 
the  threshold,  with  her  gentle  looks  and  her  two  fair  children, 
and  he  would  bless  them.     And  then  the  Savinienne  would  pray 
him  to  enter  ;  she  would  wash  his  dusty  and  burning  feet,  and 
she  would  shelter  her  little  ones  in  the  robes  of  the  Saviour  while 
she  went  to  fetch  the  purest  water  to  quench  his  thirst.     And 
during  this  time,  the  son  of  the  carpenter  would  question  the 
children,  and  he  would  learn  from  them,  who  those  men  were 
in  the  bam,  talking  and  concerting  some  plan.     Then  the  di- 
vine man  would  desire  to  know  the  hearts  of  his  brothers,  of  his 
sons,  of  his  poor  labourers.     He  would  enter  into  the  bam,  not 
disdaining  to  seat  himself,  like  us,  upon  a  truss  of  straw,  he  who 
was  bom  upon   the  straw  of  a  stable ;  then  he  would   listen. 
And  while  indulging  this  dream,  I  represented  to  myself  the 
beautiful  face  of  Jesus,  attentive  and  smiling,  and  his  fine  eyes 
fixed  upon  you  with  an  expression  of  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness  And  when  you  had  finished  speaking,  (for  this,  Pierre, 

was  not  a  simple  fancy  that  I  entertained  in  my  mind,  it  was  as 
a  vision  which  I  saw  before  my  eyes,)  when  you  had  finished 
speaking,  I  saw  him  approach  you,  lean  towards  you,  and  say, 
while  laying  his  hands  upon  you,  what  he  said  to  the  poor  men 
o£  the  people  from  among  whom  he  chose  his  disciples  :  *  Come 
with  me ;  leave  your  nets  and  ioYLow  me ;  I  would  make  you 
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fishers  of  men.'    And  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  light  gushed 
from  the  forehead  of   Christ,  and  enveloped  you  in  its  rays. 
Then  I  said  to  myself :  Pierre  is  an  apostle  ;  how  is  it  that  I 
have  failed  to  perceive  this  ?  He  prophecies  ;  how  have  I  failed 
to   understand  him  ?  And  I  also,  rose  up,  transported  with  a 
burning  zeal,  and  was  about  to  cry  out :  Oh  !  Christ,  take  me 
with  my  brother ;  I  am  not  worthy  of  imtying  the  latchet  of  your 
shoes,  but  I  will  listen  to  you,  and  I  will  pick  up  the  crumbs 
which  fall   from  your  table. .  . .  when  the  companions  became 
agitated.     They  contradicted  you,  they  blamed  you.     My  vision 
was  effaced,  but  there  remained  as  it  were  a  trembling  in  all  my 
limbs;  I  had  great  difficulty  to  command  myself;  I  was  ready 
to  weep  as  I  used  to  do  when  the  Savinienne,  that  pious  woman 
who  loves  God  so  much  without  loving  the  priests,  used  to  read  to 
me  in  her  gentle  voice,  the  holy  scriptures  from  an  old  bible  which 
has  been  in  her  family  for  two  or  three  hundred  years.     Thus  I 
shall  never  be  impious ;  and,  though  they  may  mock  me,  I  will 
never  mock  Jesus,  the  son  of  the  carpenter.     Let  him  be  God 
or  not,  let  him  be  dead   or  raised  from  the  dead,  1  will  examine 
nothing  of  that,  I  will  not  disturb  myself  about  it.     But  to  say 
that  he  never  existed,  is  impossible ;  and  I  am  the  more  sure  of 
this  since  I  have  imderstood  what  you  believe,  and  what  you 
would  have  others  believe.     Why  should  you  be  the  first  work- 
man who  has  had  such  ideas  ?  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
that  I  myself  have  not  had  them  sooner ;  and  I  say  to  myself 
that  they  would  not  have  been  present  with  you,  if  a  man  or  a 
God  like  Jesus  had  not  disseminated  them  through  the  world. 
This  is  why  I  will  no  longer  listen  to  any  but  you ;  I  will  no  longer 
act,  nor  think,  nor  work,  nor  even  love,  imless  you  say  to  me  : 
That  is  good ;  that  is  just.  And  I  will  never  quit  you  again. .  . . , 
except  that  I  must  quit  you  this  evening,  but  only  to  go  and 
wait  for  you  at  your  father's.     You  see  that  I  no  longer  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  competitions,  glory,  chefs-d' ceuvre, . . . 
we  have  very  different  things  to  do  ;  to  work  without  injuring, 
without  humiliating  others ;  without  disputing  with  them  what 
belongs  to  them  no  less  than  to  us." 

The  Savinienne,  uneasy  at  seeing  Pierre  and  Amaury  quit  the 
assembly  and  betake  themselves  to  the  gaiden  \el  -^^xtbl  ^^qsisl.- 
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versation,  had  followed  their  steps.  By  degrees  she  had  drawn 
near  to  them ;  and  leaning  upon  the  back  of  the  bench,  stood 
listening  to  their  conversation.  Pierre  saw  her  perfectly,  buthe 
was  glad  that  she  should  hear  the  exalted  discourse  of  the  Corin. 
thian  and  took  care  not  to  betray  her  presence.  When  the 
Corinthian  had  finished,  the  Savinienne  said  to  him  with  a  sigh : 
"  I  wish  Savinien  were  still  here  to  listen  to  you ;  but  I 
hope  that  in  heaven  he  sees  and  blesses  you.  Corinthian,  you 
have  a  mind  and  a  heart  such  as  I  have  never  known,. ...  if 
not  my  poor  Savinien's;  but  there  were  many  things  left 
for  him  to  learn ;  and,  as  they  say,  truth  proceeds  from  the 
mouths  of  children.*' 

Pierre  smiled  with  joy  as  he  saw  that  the  Savinienne  under- 
stood the  Corinthian,  and  marked  the  blush  and  transport  of 
his  friend,  when  the  mother  offered  him  her  hand,  saying : 

"It  is  an  esteem  for  life  and  death  between  us,  my  son 
Amaury." 

"  And  for  friendship  ?"  cried  the  young  man,  emboldened  and 
confused  at  the  same  time. 

"  Friendship  means  one  thing  between  men,  and  another  be- 
tween men  and  women,"  she  replied  artlessly.  "  You  have 
mine  as  if  we  were  two  men  or  two  women." 

Amaury  made  no  reply.  The  black  dress  of  the  widow  im- 
posed silence  upon  him.     She  retired,  and  Pierre  continued : 

"  And  now,  brother,  would  you  still  depart  ?  Are  you  not 
held  here  by  something  dearer  and  more  precious  than  glory  ?" 

"  Were  I  upon  the  eve  of  becoming  her  husband,"  replied  the 
Corinthian,  "  to  save  your  honour  I  would  still  depart.  But  we 
have  not  come  to  that.  I  cannot  remain  here.  I  know  not 
where  I  should  find  the  strength  never  to  say  what  I  feel,  and 
yet  what  I  think  a  woman  in  mourning  ought  not  to  hear.  I 
should  be  wanting  in  respect  to  myself,  to  the  memory  of  Sa- 
vinien ;  I  should  lose  the  esteem  of  the  Savinienne,  and  all  spite 
of  myself.  Send  me  away  then,  Pierre,  you  will  be  rendering  a 
service  to  me,  perhaps  even  more  than  to  yourself." 

Pierre  felt  that  his  friend  was  right.     "  Well !  so  far  as  I  am 

concerned,  I  accept  your  sacrifice,"   said  he  ;    "  but  I  greatly 

doubt  if  the  society  will  consent,    la  \3ttfc  ^^Lft^aa  of  your  modesty, 
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you  forget  that  if  the  competition  takes  place,  you  will  be  wanted 
more  than  any  other,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  depart  thus. 
Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  our  difference  with  the  Devoir, 
your  presence  here  is  looked  upon  as  necessary,  since  you  have 
been  convoked." 

"  Pierre,  Pierre !"  cried  the  Corinthian,  with  sadness,  "  have 
you  then  already  forgotten  what  you  told  me  yesterday  evening 
upon  the  highroad  ?  Are  you  not  disgusted  with  this  compact, 
which  subjects  us  to  the  caprices  and  prejudices  of  ignorant  and 
violent  men  ?  We  owe  them  assistance  when  they  are  in  mis- 
fortune or  in  danger,  for  they  are  our  brothers.  But  when  they 
are  intoxicated  with  pride  or  vengeance,  do  we  then  owe  them  a 
blind  submission  ?  No  !  As  for  me,  the  errors  I  have  lived  in 
have  departed,  and  just  now,  when  I  saw  them  turn  against  you, 
I  thought  them  so  culpable  that  the  ties  of  affection  sworn  to 
the  society  broke  asunder  in  my  heart,  spite  of  myself.  Come, 
let  us  return  to  the  assembly.  I  will  ask  the  Dignitary's  per- 
mission to  depart,  and  will  tell,  them  not  to  rely  upon  me  for  the 
competition ;  if  they  refuse  me,  I  will  repudiate  the  society,  and 
recover  my  liberty. ..." 

"  You  have  not  the  right  before  God.  Misguided  or  culpable, 
they  are  still  our  brothers.  We  are  not  in  force  here,  and 
our  enemies  are  the  strongest,  the  most  powerful.  If  they 
persist  in  desiring  to  expel  us  from  Blois  by  violence,  it 
will  be  certainly  better  to  come  to  the  trial  of  competition  than 
to  that  of  blows.  Let  us  then  take  patience.  I  shall  know  how 
to  resign  myself  yet.  If  it  be  necessary  that  in  one  way  or 
another  my  honour  must  be  compromised,  I  shall  be  eq\ial  to  the 
sacrifice  of  my  own  interests  to  those  of  others ;  and  if  my  father 
condemns  me,  I  shall  at  least  be  absolved  by  my  conscience. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  meeting  over,  the  Gavots  placed  themselves  at  table.  The 
competition  was  voted,  and  the  Corinthian  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  competitors  elected.  This  intelligence  caused  him  an 
emotion  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  joy  bore  a  larger  part 
than  sorrow.  Though  sincere  in  his  devotion  to  Pierre  Hu- 
guenin,  and  in  his  virtuous  resolution  with  respect  to  the  Savini- 
enne,  his  young  heart  throbbed,  spite  of  himself,  at  the  idea  of 
passing  several  months  near  her  he  loved,  and  of  being  absolved, 
by  the  will  pf  destiny,  for  what  would  have  been  an  error  imder 
other  circumstances.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  Corinthian 
had  already  several  times  experienced  the  stings  of  ambition. 
He  had  too  much  talent  not  to  be  somewhat  sensible  to  glory ; 
and  if  in  a  moment  of  generous  enthusiasm  he  had  returned  to 
the  evangelical  ideas  with  which  the  pious  Savinienne  had  in- 
spired  him,  the  seductions  of  art  and  fame  quickly  renewed  their 
natural  empire  over  this  artistic,  childlike  soul ;  candid,  ardent, 
and  flexible  as  the  light  clouds  of  a  fine  morning  sky. 

He  forced  himself  to  receive  the  news  of  his  election  with  a 
proud  resignation.  But,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  infectious  gaiety 
of  his  companions  recalled  the  colour  to  his  complexion  by  degrees, 
while  the  sight  of  the  Savinienne  filled  his  heart  with  a  hope 
fuU  of  agitation  and  terror.  His  voice  was  not  heard  in  the 
joyous  discussions  of  the  table ;  but  there  was  in  his  seriousness 
an  expression  of  deep  and  profound  joy,  which  did  not  escape 
Pierre.  From  time  to  time  the  looks  of  the  amiable  Corinthian 
seemed  to  ask  pardon  of  his  grave  Mend  ;  then  his  eyes  irresis- 
tibly  attracted  towards  the  Savinienne,  a  cloud  of  voluptuous 
passion  quickly  passed  over  them.  "  Take  care  of  yourself,  my 
child!"  said  Pierre  to  him,  while  the  noise  of  the  company 
drowned  their  voices.  "  Do  not  forget  that  just  now  you  desired 
to  depart  that  you  might  fly  from  danger.  Now  that  you  con- 
jfront  it,  do  not  be  too  hardy." 

^'  Do  you  not  see  that  my  Yiaiid  tc^mbles  as  I  hold  my  glass  ?^ 
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replied  the  Corinthian.  "Ah,  I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed.  I  feel  that  destiny  is  more  powerful  than  I,  and  I  pray 
God  to  give  me  strength  to  bear  up." 

At  this  moment  several  young  men  belonging  to  the  society  re- 
turned from  a  round  they  had  made  in  the  town,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting.  They  related  that  they  had  seen  a  grand  repast 
of  the  carpenter  Drilles  in  a  cabaret.  While  passing  before  the 
door,  they  had  cast  a  look  into  the  room,  and  had  remarked 
some  soldiers  at  table  with  them.  The  war  songs  of  the  Divo- 
rants  had  struck  upon  their  ears : 

Gavot  abominable 

Mille  fois  detestable. 

Pour  toi  plus  de  pitie  !  &c.* 

At  this  one  of  the  young  Gavots,  transported  with  indignation, 
advanced  to  the  threshold  of  the  cabaret,  and  wrote  upon  the 
door  with  his  chalk  pencil :  "  Cowards !  Cowards !"     This  act 
of  mad  bravery  had  the  singular  fortune  not  to  be  observed  by 
any  of  the  persons  in  the  room.     The  guests  were  apparently  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  those  who 
served  them  too  busy  to  pay  attention  to  what  was  passing  be- 
neath their  eyes.     The  rest  of  the  Gavots  did  not  wait  for  the 
fool  hardy  inscription  to  attract  their  attention ;  they  did  not 
even  give  themselves  time  to  efface  it.    Seeing  that  Marsellais- 
URdsolu  (this  was  the  name  of  their  young  comrade)  was  about 
to  precipitate  himself  into  the  lion^s  den  like  a  martyr  of  the 
early  ages,  they  snatched  him  from  certain  death  by  throwing 
themselves  upon  him  and  dragging  him  away  almost  by  force. 
They  recounted  what  he  had  done,  praising  his  courage,  but 
blaming  his  imprudence.     The  Dignitary  joined  them  in  their 
reproaches  for  his  not  having  repressed  a  feeling  of  anger,  which 
might  draw  fresh  disasters  upon  the  society.     "  Heaven  grant," 
said  he,  "  that  it  may  not  take  blood  to  wash  out  what  you  have 
written !" 

Towards  the  end  of  supper,  the  piece  for  competition  was  dis- 

*  Abominable  Gavots 
A  thousand  times  detestable  ! 
Mercy  for  you  there  is  none,  &c. 
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cussed.  It  was  to  be  the  model  of  a  pulpit,  uniting  all  the 
merits  of  science  and  all  the  beauties  of  art.  Pierre,  submitting 
himself  to  the  decision  adopted,  gave  his  advice  without  pride 
and  without  affectation.  All  dissension  was  forgotten  between 
him  and  his  companions.  The  members  whose  ambition  he  had 
reproved,  having  nothing  more  to  fear  from  his  opposition,  did 
not  blush  to  listen  to  him,  for  he  reasoned  upon  his  art  with  an 
incontestible  superiority.  Already  the  Gavots  gave  themselves 
up  to  flattering  dreams  ;  they  thought  themselves  assured  of  the 
victory,  and  the  beautiful  pulpit  rose  like  a  gigantic  monument 
in  imaginations  excited  by  the  fumes  of  glory,  when  violent 
blows  assailed  the  door  of  the  hotel.  "  "Who  can  announce 
themselves  thus  brutally  ?"  said  the  Dignitary,  rising.  "  It  can- 
not be  one  of  our  brothers." 

*'  Open,  whoever  it  may  be,"  exclaimed  the  companions  ;  "  w^e 
will  see  whether  any  one  will  come  in  among  us  without  the 
respect  we  have  a  right  to  demand." 

"  Do  not  open,"  cried  the  servant,  who  had  looked  forth 
from  the  window  of  an  upper  floor ;  "  they  are  not  friends.  They 
are  armed.    They  come  with  bad  intentions." 

"  They  are  the  carpenters  of  father  Soubise,"  said  a  com- 
panion  who  had  looked  through  the  key-hole  ;  "  open  !  it  is  a 
deputation  come  to  hold  parley  with  us." 

"  No,  no !"  said  the  little  Manette,  terrified ;  "  there  are 
great  ugly  men  with  moustachios  among  them ;  they  are 
robbers."  And  she  ran  to  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  mother, 
who  turned  pale  and  instinctively  hastened  behind  the  chair  of 
the  Corinthian. 

"  Well,  open,  nevertheless,"  cried  the  companions  ;  "  if  they 
are  enemies,  they  will  find  some  one  to  deal  with." 

"  One  moment !"  said  the  Dignitary  ;  "  let  us  take  our  canes 
to  receive  them  ;  one  never  knows  what  may  happen." 

The  blows  ceased  to  resound  upon  the  door ;  but  threatening 
voices  were  raised  without.  They  sang  a  verse  from  their  savage 
chant  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

Tous  ces  Gavots  infftmes 
Iront  danft  \e&  enSei^ 
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BrCiIer  dedans  les  flamraeB 
Comme  des  Lucifers/ 

The  companions  had  risen  in  tumult.     Some  wished  to  defend 
the  door,  which  those  without  sought  anew  to   break  in,  while 
others  seized  their  arms.     But  before  they  had  time  to  arrange 
themselves,  a  window  was  broken,  the  door  flew  in  pieces,  and 
the  carpenters  precipitated  themselves  into  the  apartment  with 
frightful  cries.     Then  a  scene  of  fury  and  confusion  took  place 
impossible  to   describe.      Each  one  armed  himself  with  what 
offered  to  his  hand.     To  the  terrible  iron  shod  canes  of  the 
Divorants  and  the  sabres  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  several 
of  whom  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Drilles  at  the  close  of  their  drinking-bout,  the  Gavots  opposed 
broken  pieces  of  bottles  with  which  they  struck  their  assailants 
in  the  face,  tables  beneath  which  they  threw  them,  spits  which 
they  used  as  lances,  and  with  which  one  of  the  strongest  pimied 
his  antagonist  to  the  wall.     Their  defence  was  legitimate  ;    for 
their  adversaries  were  obstinate  and  murderous.      Pierre  Hu- 
guenin  had  at  first  thrown  himself   between  the   combatants, 
hoping  to  make  his  voice  heard  and  to  prevent  the  carnage. 
But  he  was  violently  repulsed,  and  was  quickly  obliged  to  think 
of  defending  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  brothers.     The  Sa- 
vinienne  sprung  up  the  staircase  to  her  chamber,  mounting  it 
with  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  a  panther,  and  carrying  her  • 
children  in  her  arms.      She    pushed   them   into  the  loft,  em- 
phatically pointing  out   to   them   a    secret   passage    by  which 
they  might  reach  the  granary  and  place  themselves  in  safety. 
Then  she  returned,  and,  full  of  indignation,  courage  and  despair, 
re-descended  the  stair- case  and  threw  herself  into  the  meUe^  be- 
lieving that  the  sight  of  a  woman  would  disarm  the  fury  of  the 
assailants.     But  they  were  no  longer  conscious  of  any  thing, 
and  struck  at  hazard.      She  received  a  blow  which,   without 
doubt,  was  not  intended  for  her,  and  fell  bleeding  into  the  arms 
of  the  Corinthian.     Until  then,  this  yoimg  man,  dismayed,  had 

•  All  those  infamoua  Gavots 
Shall  go  to   Hell; 
Thej  shall  burn  in  the  flames 
Like  so  many  Lucifers. 
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fought  but  feebly.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  taken  part  in 
these  horrible  dramas,  and  he  experienced  such  a  disgust  that  he 
appeared  rather  to  seek  to  be  killed  than  to  defend  himself. 
But  when  he  saw  the  Savinienne  wounded,  he  became  furious ; 
and,  like  the  young  Rinaldo  of  Tasso,  proved  that  if  he  had  the 
beauty  of  woman,  he  had  the  strength  and  intrepidity  of  a  hero. 
The  madman  who  had  spilled  some  drops  of  the  Mother's  pre- 
cious blood,  paid  for  them  with  the  whole  of  his  own.  He  fell 
to  the  ground,  his  face  crushed  and  his  head  broken  open,  never 
again  to  rise. 

This  terrible  act  of  expiation  turned  all  the  efforts  of  the 
D4vorants  against  the  Corinthian.  Until  then,  they  had  appeared 
to  pity  or  despise  his  youth,  and  to  wish  to  spare  him ;  but  when 
they  saw  him  standing  up,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his  arms 
bloody,  between  the  fainting  Mother  and  the  corpse  stretched  at 
his  feet,  there  was  a  general  howl,  and  twenty  arms  were  raised 
to  annihilate  him.  Pierre  had  only  time  to  place  himself  before 
him,  making  him  a  rampart  of  his  body.  He  received  several 
wounds,  and  both  were  on  the  point  of  perishing,  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  when  the  guard,  attracted  by  the  noise,  entered  the 
house,  and  with  great  difficulty  separated  the  combatants. 
Pierre,  spite  of  the  blood  he  had  lost,  preserved  all  his  strength 
and  presence  of  mind.  He  carried  the  Savinienne  to  her  cham- 
ber ;  and  having  laid  her  on  her  bed,  forced  the  Corinthian,  who 
had  followed  him,  to  take  refuge  in  the  granary,  that  he  might 
escape  the  arrests  taking  place  below.  He  hid  him  beneath  the 
straw,  led  the  children,  shivering  with  terror,  to  their  mother^ 
and  descended  into  the  hall  with  sufficient  quickness  to  conceal 
yet  more  of  the  companions  of  his  Devoir,  The  most  violent  in 
the  combat  had  been  seized,  and  conducted  to  prison.  Others 
had  dispersed  in  time,  leaving  their  enemies  to  contend  with  the 
guard.  Pierre  entertained  at  first  the  intention  of  delivering 
himself  up  to  the  public  authorities,  so  as  to  bear  witness  aloud 
to  his  own  innocence  and  that  of  his  friends.  But  when  he 
saw  the  house  full  of  soldiers,  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  he 
thought  of  the  abandonment  in  which  the  Savinienne  would  find 
herself  at  this  deplorable  crisis,  and  kept  himself  concealed  till 
the  guard  had  retired,  taking  ml\i  l\iem  live  dead  and  the  pri- 
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soners  of  both  parties,  the  one  to  the  hospital,  the  other  to  pri- 
son. Then  he  ordered  the  servant  to  wash  away  the  blood,  with 
which  the  house  was  inundated,  as  quickly  as  possible,  while  he 
ran  to  fetch  a  doctor  for  the  Savinienne ;  but  his  endeavours  were 
unavailing.  There  had  been  too  many  wounded  who  needed 
help  and  removal,  to  leave  any  medical  professor  imoccupied. 
He  returned  greatly  alarmed,  but  found  the  Savinienne  up  and 
about,  like  the  strong  woman  of  the  Bible.  She  had  herself 
washed  and  dressed  her  wound,  which  happily  was  not  serious, 
and  which  had  left  but  a  slight  scar  upon  her  large  pure  fore- 
head*. She  had  re-assured  her  children  and  put  them  to  bed,  and 
had  assisted  the  servant  to  restore  order  in  the  house  ;  that  seri- 
ous and  sacred  end  towards  which  tend  without  relaxation  or  dis- 
tractions all  the  cares  and  energies  of  the  woman  of  the  peo^ 
pie.  Her  heart  was  however  tormented  with  cruel  tortures; 
she  knew  not  what  had  become  of  the  Corinthian,  nor  who 
among  her  friends  had  perished.  She  thought  of  the  pitiless 
punishments  the  law  was  about  to  visit  perhaps  upon  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  culpable  ;  and  a  prey  to  the  agony  of  these 
thoughts,  pale  as  death,  with  a  bursting  heart,  and  a  trembling 
hand,  she  laboured,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  ^ther  to- 
gether the  scattered  wrecks  of  her  violated  penates,  of  her 
devastated  hearth,  without  shedding  a  tear,  without  proffering  a 
lamentation. 

When  she  saw  Pierre  Huguenin  enter,  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  question  him ;  but  she  smiled  at  him  with  a  sub- 
lime expression  of  joy,  which  seemed  to  accept  the  greatest 
misfortunes,  in  exchange  for  the  safety  of  a  friend  like  him. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  hastened  with  her  to  the  granary  where 
he  had  hidden  and  shut  up  the  Corinthian. 

During  this  forced  seclusion,  the  afflicted  young  man,  a  prey 
to  a  thousand  anxieties,  had  at  first  attempted  to  return  to 
the  house  at  all  risks,  that  he  might  learn  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions, and  above  all  that  of  the  Mother.  But  emotion  and 
fatigue  had  deprived  him  of  strength  to  break  open  the  doors, 
which  Pierre,  mistrusting  his  prudence,  had  barricadoed  upon 
him.  He  was  so  overcome,  that  he  almost  fainted  when  he 
saw  his  mistress  and  his^friend  out  of  dangei.    TVis^  ^T^SKsckS^ 
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and  dressed  his  wounds,  wliich  were  sufficiently  serious.  They 
made  him  up  a  bed  of  mattresses  and  blankets  upon  a  found- 
ation of  straw,  among  the  beams  in  the  granary.  They  were 
very  desirous  to  keep  him  concealed,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
most  deeply  compromised  in  the  affair  ;  and  neither  Pierre  nor 
the  Savinienne  were  inclined  to  surrender  him  to  the  integrity  of 
justice,  which  does  not  always  distinguish  between  the  injured 
party  and  the  aggressors. 

When  Pierre  had  thought  of  all  and  had  exhausted  the 
remains  of  his  strength,  it  was  for  the  Savinienne  to  take  care 
of  him.  He  also  was  wounded  and  weak  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  worse  than  all,  was  grieved  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul.  What  indeed  must  not  this  delicate  organisation  have 
suffered,  tending  as  it  always  did  towards  the  ideal,  and  incessantly 
thrown  back  into  the  most  brutal  reality  !  When  he  was  alone, 
he  felt  himtjelf  in  despair ;  and,  remembering  the  wounds  he 
had  been  obliged  to  inflict,  and  seeing  before  him  all  the 
spectres  of  sleeplessness  and  fever,  he  desired  to  die,  and 
wrung  his  hands  in  an  excess  of  unendurable  grief.  Sleep 
came  at  last  to  his  aid,  and  he  remained  plimged  in  an  almost 
lethargic  exhaustion  from  the  break  of  day  till  night. 

The  Savinienne  scarcely  reposed  for  two  or  three  hours.  All 
the  rest  of  the  day  she  divided  her  cares  between  her  daughter, 
whom  fright  had  rendered  ill,  the  Corinthian,  and  VAmi^dU' 
trait. 

The  Dignitary  and  those  of  the  companions  who  had  escaped 
in  time  from  the  scene  of  combat,  came  to  see  and  comfort  her. 
Several  of  the  wounded  were  out  of  danger ;  they  hid  from 
her,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of  others. 
But  they  feared  the  results  of  the  judicial  enquiries.  They 
had  already  helped  a  companion  to  escape  who,  like  Amaury, 
had  killed  one  of  his  enemies,  and  they  advised  Pierre  to  fly 
with  the  Corinthian. 

As  soon  as  this  last  could  walk,  that  is  to  say  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  Pierre  conducted  him  to  the  cabin  of  Vaudois,  where 
he  might  wait  for  the  diligence  to  repair  to  Villepreux.     The 
good  carpenter  hid  the  Corinthian  in  his  loft,  and  lavished  upon 
bim  all  the  cares   of  fciend&hip.     He  had  become  a  sort  of 
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doctor  himself,  as  he  pretended,  through  having  had  so  much 
to  do  with  them.  He  therefore  took  upon  himself  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  Amaury  ;  and  Pierre,  tranquillised  concerning  him, 
returned  to  Blois,  determined  not  to  abandon  his  captive  bro- 
thers while  his  presence  and  evidence  might  serve  for  their 
justification  and  deliverance. 

He  returned,  by  the  early  dawn  of  morning,  along  the  ver- 
dant banks  of  the  Loire,  a  prey  to  deep  sadness,  and  profoimd 
disgust.  This  fatal  necessity  of  sustaining  a  bitter  party  war 
against  the  men  of  the  people,  against  those  children  of  poverty 
and  toil  whom  he  piously  looked  upon  as  his  brothers,  and 
whom,  at  the  price  of  his  life,  he  would  willingly  have  recon- 
ciled and  united  in  one  family,  was  for  him  a  remorse  before 
God,  a  torture  and  a  disgrace  to  himself.  And  yet,  what  could 
he  do  ?  Had  he  to  reproach  himself  with  having  neglected 
any  thing  to  preserve  peace  ?  Had  he  not  given  himself  up  to 
the  blame  of  his  own  companions,  by  striving  to  prove  that  the 
Devorants  were  men  like  themselves?  And  behold,  these 
DSvorants  had  had  a  new  access  of  fury ;  and  these  Gavots, 
persecuted  for  their  faith,  were  doubtless  thrown  back  for  a 
long  time  into  a  fanaticism,  become  necessary  to  the  preserv- 
ation of  their  independence,  into  a  hatred  almost  legitimate 
after  outrages  so  exasperating !  Pierre  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced (though  perhaps  he  was  more  so  than  the  strongest 
minds  of  that  period)  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
principle  and  the  fact.  This  courageous  acceptation  of  facts, 
and  this  persevering  faith  in  principles,  which  assists  us  to 
live  in  the  thought  of  a  happier  future,  is  a  notion  yet  new  to 
us,  and  the  habit  of  which  finds  its  way  with  difficulty  into  our 
unquiet  and  disturbed  minds.  We  have  been  so  long  brought 
up  in  the  custom  of  judging  what  ought  to  be  by  what  is,  and 
what  may  be  by  what  has  been,  that  at  every  moment  we  fall 
into  discouragement  when  we  see  the  present  giving  the  lie  to 
our  hopes.  This  arises  from  our  not  yet  sufficiently  under- 
standing the  laws  of  human  life.  We  should  study  society  as 
we  study  man,  in  its  physiological  and  moral  development. 
Thus  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  absence  of  reason,  the  unrestrained 
instincts,  the  hatred  of  rule  and  restraint,  all  whicl\  c\vsx^^\j^- 
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ise  the  childhood  and  adolescence  of  a  man,  are  they  not  so 
many  painful  but  inevitable  crises  necessary  to  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  that  germ  which  strengthens  in  suffering,  as  does 
all  that  is  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  universe  ?  Why  do  we 
not  apply  this  idea  to  humanity  ?  Why  should  the  present 
make  us  renounce  our  ideal  ?  Why,  while  we  assist  at  the 
manifestation  of  ideas  in  the  world,  do  we  not  accept  its  weak- 
nesses, as  the  learned  observe  without  terror  the  failing  of  light 
in  the  imperishable  stars  ?  But,  children  ourselves,  and  igno- 
rant as  we  are,  we  often  think  that  the  child  is  about  to  perish 
because  he  is  becoming  a  man ;  that  the  sun  is  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished because  its  fire  is  obscured  by  clouds. 

If  Pierre  Huguenin  could  have  clearly  rendered  account  to 
himself  of  the  past  and  the  future  of  the  people,  he  woidd  not 
have  been  so  frightened  at  the  present  in  which  he  found  him- 
self engaged.  He  would  have  known  that. the  principle  of 
fraternity  and  equality,  always  at  work  in  the  souls  of  the  op- 
pressed, was  undergoing  at  this  moment  a  necessary  crisis  ;  and 
that  the  compagnonnage^  which  is  one  of  the  forms  attempted 
by  the  fraternal  instinct,  owed  its  preservation  to  these  strug- 
gles, these  combats,  this  blood-shed,  this  delirious  pride.  At 
a  time  when  the  mind  of  the  enlightened  classes  had  not  yet 
thought  of  the  most  important  of  truths,  of  the  most  necessary 
of  initiations,  it  was  Providence  who  preserved  in  the  people 
that  spirit  of  mystic  association  and  republican  enthusiasm, 
spite  of  the  vanities  of  families,  the  jealousies  of  trades,  the 
prejudices  of  sects,  and  the  brutal  heroism  of  V esprit  de  corps. 

This  philosopher  of  the  people  wrestled  vainly  with  the 
obscure  problem  of  the  question  of  good  and  evil,  a  fictitious 
distinction  in  the  abstract,  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  idea  ; 
true  only  in  the  order  of  created  things  in  temporary  manifest- 
ation. He  allowed  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  passing  re- 
verses ;  and,  in  his  desire  for  truth  and  justice,  gave  way  to  liie 
impiety  of  being  ashamed  of  his  brethren.  He  was  ready  to 
hate  them,  to  abandon  them,  to  carry  elsewhere  his  faith,  his 
love,  and  his  zeal.  But  to  whom  consecrate  these  henceforth  ? 
"  Unfortunate  man,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  who  would  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  you,  stained  as  you  are  by  misery,  enchained 
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by  the  slavery  of  labour  ?  Those  polished  and  enlightened 
classes,  towards  whom  a  secret  attraction  and  dangerous  dreams 
so  often  carry  you,  could  you  even  imderstand  their  language, 
and  could  they  descend  to  the  rudeness^  of  yours  ?  Without 
doubt,  among  the  youth  instructed  at  the  schools,  among  those 
proud  and  powerful  citizens  who  vie  with  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy ;  among  those  brave  soldiers  who,  they  say,  conspire  in 
all  parts  against  tyranny,  there  are  generous  desires,  pure  prin- 
ciples, democratic  sentiments;  and  while  we,  unfortunately 
blind,  spend  our  energies  in  criminal  struggles  against  our  own 
race,  those  enlightened  agitators  work,  and  conspire  for  us, 
for  us  ascend  the  scaffold !  Yes,  it  is  for  us,  for  the  people, 
for  liberty,  that  the  Bories  and  the  Bertons  have  died,  and  so 
many  others  whose  blood  has  flowed,  without  the  people  having 
understood  them,  without  the  people  having  been  moved  by 
their  fate  !  Oh !  yes,  these  are  the  heroes,  the  martyrs ;  and 
we,  the  ungratefid  and  stupid  people,  have  not  snatched  these 
victims  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  have  not  broken 
the  doors  of  their  prisons,  nor  overthrown  their  scaffolds! 
But  where  were  we  then,  and  what  are  we  doing  now,  that  we 
do  not  think  of  avenging  them  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  disturbing  your  reverie,"  said  an  un- 
known voice  at  this  moment,  in  the  ear  of  Pierre  Huguenin. 
"  But  I  have  been  seeking  you  for  a  long  while,  and  I  must  break 
the  ice  at  once,  for  time  is  precious ;  I  hope  we  shall  quickly 
imderstand  each  other.*' 

Pierre  surprised  at  this  strange  preamble,  looked  at  the  per- 
son who  spoke  to  him  thus,  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  a  young 
man,  very  well  dressed  and  of  an  appearance  sufficiently  agree- 
able. There  was  in  his  manner  a  mixture  of  good  nature  and 
rudeness  which  was  not  unpleasing  at  first  sight.  He  had,  or 
affected  to  have,  something  of  a  military  bearing  beneath  his 
citizen  dress ;  his  speech  was  rapid,  short  and  decided,  while 
the  "  burr  in  his  tongue'*  bespoke  a  Parisian. 

"  Monsieur,**  replied  Pierre,  having  attentively  examined  him, 
•'  I  think  you  mistake  me  for  eome  one  eUe,  for  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  you." 

"  Well !  but  I  know  you,"  replied  the  strangec^''  «xAl^B3!kS$^ 
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you  so  well  tliat  at  this  very  moment  I  read  your  thoughts,  as  I 
see  the  bottom  of  the  clear  water  running  at  your  feet.  You 
are  gloomy,  pre -occupied  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  followed 
your  steps  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  without  your  observing 
me.  You  are  the  prey  to  some  deep  grief;  for  your  face  carries 
the  impression  of  it  spite  of  yourself.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
you  are  thinking  about  ?" 

"  You  will  do  me  a  pleasure,"  said  Pierre  smiling,  who  began 
to  take  this  young  man  for  a  madman. 

"  Pierre  Huguenin,"  replied  the  stranger  with  an  assurance 
which  startled  our  hero,  "  you  are  thinking  of  the  uselessness  of 
your  efforts  ;  of  the  hard  hearts  of  those  upon  whom  you  desire  to 
produce  an  impression ;  upon  the  strength  of  the  obstacles  which 
paralyse  your  energy,  your  zeal,  and  your  great  designs.*' 

Pierre  was  so  struck  to  see  before  him  a  man  who  appeared 
to  issue  from  the  earth  and  reflect  as  in  a  mirror,  his  most  se- 
cret thoughts,  that  he  almost  believed  in  a  supernatural  appear- 
ance, and  had  not  the  power  to  return  a  single  word,  so  much 
did  he  feel  disturbed,  and  almost  frightened  at  what  he  heard. 

"  My  poor  Pierre,"  continued  the  stranger  ;  "  you  have  reason 
to  be  dis-spirited  and  disquieted  with  the  efforts  you  make  to 
speak  to  deaf  men,  and  to  brandish  the  torch  of  truth  before  the 
blind.  You  will  never  succeed  with  those  senseless  beings  ;  you 
will  never  reform  their  barbarous  customs.  You  are  a  superior 
man,  but  you  will  not  accomplish  such  a  miracle.  There  is  no- 
thing to  hope  for  from  your  companions." 

"  How  can  you  tell,  you  who  speak  to  me  with  such  confi- 
dence upon  what  you  presume,  and  not  upon  \^at  you  know  ? 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  workmen  that  you  thus  pronounce 
against  them  ?  Are  you  one  of  us  ?  Do  you  wear  the  same 
livery  as  we  do  ?" 

"  I  wear  one  more  beautiful,"  returned  the  stranger  ;  "it  is  that 
of  a  servant  of  humanity." 

"  You  must  be  a  very  busy  servant,"  said  Pierre,  bowing  his 
head  with  somewhat  of  disdain  ;  for  his  new  acquaintance  began 
to  inspire  him  with  more  of  distrust  than  sympathy. 

The  stranger,  following  his  course  of  divination,  said  to  him 
mth  a  patronising  smile : 
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"  Dear  master  Huguenin,  at  this  very  moment  you  are  ask- 
ing yourself  if  I  am  not  one  of  the  police  ;  you  fancy  me  one  of 
their  spies." 

Amazed  at  this  prodigy,  Pierre  hit  his  lips. 

"  If  I  have  this  thought,"  replied  he,  "  are  you  prepared  to 
endure  the  consequences,  you  who  accost  me  in  such  a  singular 
manner,  you  of  whom  I  know  nothing  ?. .  . .  " 

"  Why,"  returned  the  stranger,  "  will  you  suppose  that  an 
action  so  simple  as  that  of  accosting  you  on  a  high  road  must 
hide  mysterious  motives  ?  Are  you  one  of  those  men  who  trem- 
ble  at  the  very  word  conspiracy,  and  who  take  their  shadow 
for  a  gendarme  ?" 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  any  thing,  and  I  am  not  of  a  timid 
disposition,"  replied  Pierre. 

"  Be  at  your  ease  with  me  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "  since  you 
see  in  me  a  man  who  is  travelling  for  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  men.  Filled  with  a  sincere  love  for  humanity,  the  ardour  of 
my  investigations  embraces  all  classes  of  society  ;  and,  in  all  I 
seek  for  noble  souls,  and  enlightened  minds.  When  I  meet 
them  on  my  way  then,  I  feel  the  desire  of  fraternising  with 
them." 

"  Then,"  said  Pierre,  "  you  practice  the  profession  of  philan- 
thropy !  But  if  you  proceed  only  as  you  say,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
fession so  useful  as  I  had  conceived  it  to  be  ;  for  if  you  seek  but 
the  iUte  among  men,  such  people  having  no  need  of  being  re- 
formed, it  follows  that  in  associating  with  them  on  your  journey, 
you  travel  absolutely  for  your  own  pleasure.  In  your  place,  I 
should  think  my  time  better  employed  in  seeking  out  men  who 
are  misled,  men  with  uncvdtivated  minds,  so  that  I  might  save  and 
instruct  them." 

"  I  see  that  you  deserve  your  reputation,"  replied  the  stranger, 
laughing  in  his  turn  ;  '^  you  are  a  man  of  reason  and  logic,  and 
with  you  one  must  take  care  what  one  says." 

"  Nay  do  not  think,"  said  Pierre  gently,  "  that  I  have  the 
presumption  to  dispute  with  you  ;  no,  monsieur,  when  I  question 
you,  it  is  for  my  own  instruction." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  know  that  I  extend  my  solicitude  to  all 
men.     To  some  I  give  respect,  to  some  compassioQ.  \  bw^ikeiJc^ 
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feeling  and  devotion  to  all.  But  does  it  not  seem  to  you,  that 
in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  having  to  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  and  corruption  they  bring  with  them ;  against  the  spirit 
of  priestcraft,  and  the  fanaticism  it  excites,  the  most  necessary 
thing  is  to  assemble  together  the  intelligent,  and  to  consult 
with  them  how  best  to  serve  the  work  of  liberalism  ?" 

"I  do  not  presume  to  think,'*  said  Pierre  smiling,  "tliat 
you  come  to  me  for  that  purpose.  I  have  every  thing  to  learn, 
nothing  to  teach." 

"  I  am  about  to  prove  to  you  that  you  may  greatly  assist  me 
in  my  views  of  regeneration.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  po- 
pular element  in  the  bosom  of  which  you  live,  while  detaching 
yourself  from  it  by  your  intellectual  superiority.  You  can  give 
me  some  good  ideas  upon  the  means  of  spreading  the  light  and 
propagating  healthy  political  doctrines  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

"  There  are  some  questions  concerning  this  matter  which  I 
must  first  address  to  you.  Is  it  possible  that  you  hope  through  me 
to  commence  a  mission  so  vast  and  difficult  ?  Oh !  you  are 
mocking  me  !  You  know  well  that  a  poor  workman  can  open  for 
you  no  path  towards  this  immense  design,  and  that  the  most  he 
can  do  is  to  follow  humbly  in  the  steps  of  more  enlightened 
men  who  would  guide  him." 

"  I  begin  to  see  that,  spite  of  your  excessive  modesty,  we 
shall  quickly  imderstand  one  another.  I  will  then  speak  more 
clearly.  If  you  will  associate  yourself  with  the  great  work  of 
the  physical  and  moral  deliverance  of  the  people,  men  in  sym- 
pathy with  you  will  open  to  you  their  arms,  and,  instead  of 
leaving  you  in  the  obscure  rank  in  which  you  seem  to  intrench 
yourself,  they  will  help  forward  the  noble  effort,  and  will 
find  you  high  employment  for  your  energies  and  talents.  During 
the  few  days  I  have  passed  at  Blois,  I  have  employed  my  time 
pretty  actively.  I  already  know  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
you.  I  have  formed  around  you  certain  connections  of  whose 
presence  you  will  soon  become  aware  ;  I  have  already  seen  and 
observed  you.  I  know  that  you  join  to  intrepid  courage  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  which  unhappily  must  be  lost  in  the  obscure 
struggles  in  which  you  are  engaged;   but  which  will  render 
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immense  services  to  your  country,  when  you  shall  have  entered 
upon  a  path  more  extended,  more  fruitful,  and  more  worthy  of 
your  talents.  I  will  not  tell  you  more  at  present.  You  cannot 
accord  me  the  entire  confidence  to  which  I  aspire,  and  which  I 
shall  soon  know  how  to  obtain.  Moreover,  here  we  are  at  the 
town,  and  it  is  very  important  for  me  that  I  should  not  be 
seen  with  you.  I  recommend  you  but  two  things  :  one  is,  to 
make  enquiries  concerning  me  of  persons  whose  names  you  will 
find  here,  and  the  other  is,  to  repair  to  the  rendez-vous  indicated 
upon  this  card.  It  will  serve  you  as  a  pass  ticket.  You  will 
come  with  certain  precautions  which  will  be  pointed  out  to  you, 
and  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  bring  to  us  those  of  your  Mends 
for  whom  you  can  answer  as  for  yourself..  Adieu,  and  au  r^- 
»otr." 

The  stranger  warmly  pressed  the  hand  of  the  workman,  and 
departed  with  a  rapid  step. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PiEKKE  had  not  time  to  reflect  long  upon  this  strange  en- 
counter. He  had  much  to  do ;  for  spite  of  his  inward  discou- 
ragement, he  did  not  cease  to  serve  his  companions  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  felt  the  sacredness  of  this  duty  so  deeply 
that  he  no  longer  took  into  consideration  the  impatience  and 
anxiety  of  his  father,  while  he  heroically  surmounted  his  per- 
sonal griefs.  He  passed  all  the  day,  in  hurrying  with  the  dig- 
nitary and  the  principal  members  of  the  society,  from  the  prison 
to  the  hospital,  from  the  abode  of  the  authorities  to  that  of  the 
advocates.  He*  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  his  companions 
released  who  had  been  arrested  without  sufficient  cause.  His 
activity,  his  frank  air,  and  his  natural  eloquence,  produced  such 
an  impression  upon  the  magistrates  that  they  dared  not  oppose 
his  zeal.  On  the  morrow  he  had  a  sadder  duty  to  fulfil :  this 
was  to  render  the  last  honours  to  one  of  his  compaxd.Qx^^  ^"t^^ 
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had  perished  in  the  battle.  This  ceremony,  at  which  all  the 
Gavots  of  Blois  assisted  while  the  Dignitary  presided,  took  place 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Devoir  of  liberty.  When  the  coffin 
was  deposited  in  the  grave,  Pierre  knelt  down,  and  pronounced 
a  short  but  beautiful  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  conformable 
to  the  text  of  holy  books ;  then  he  rose,  and,  advancing  one 
foot  to  the  brink  of  the  open  grave,  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
one  of  the  companions,  who  taking  the  same  attitude,  seized  it 
in  his,  and  leaned  his  face  towards  Pierre's  to  exchange  some 
mysterious  words  which  were  not  to  be  pronounced  aloud ; 
after  this  they  embraced,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  companions 
slowly  went  through  the  same  form,  departing  two  by  two  from 
the  grave,  after  having  each  thrown  in  three  spades  full  of 
earth. 

As  the  Gavots  quitted  the.  cemetery,  another  funeral  party  ar- 
rived, and  the  inimical  phalanxes  met  each  other  in  mournful 
silence  upon  that  ground  of  repose,  the  asylum  of  eternal  peace. 
They  were  the  carpenter  Bhorants,  who  had  also  come  to  bury 
their  dead.  Without  doubt,  bitter  thoughts  and  a  vain  repentance 
struggled  in  their  souls ;  for  their  looks  avoided  those  of  the 
Gavots ;  and  the  gendarmes  who  watched  them'from  a  distance 
had  no  occasion  to  maintain  order  between  the  two  camps.  The 
circumstances  were  too  mournful  for  either  side  to  think  of 
seeking  revenge.  The  Gavots  heard,  as  they  retired,  the  strange 
bowlings  of  the  carpenter  Dhorants^  a  species  of  savage  lament- 
ation with  which  they  accompany  their  solemnities,  and  whose 
intonations,  regulated  by  certain  rythmical  principles,  have  a 
meaning  known  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  evening  of  this  sad  day,  Pierre  went  to  visit  the  Co- 
rinthian, and  his  joy  was  great  at  finding  him  nearly  recovered. 
Thanks  to  the  good  treatment  and  skilful  nursing  of  the  wooden- 
leg,  Amaury  might  hope  soon  to  depart,  and  Pierre  described 
to  him  the  work  to  be  undertaken  at  Villepreux.  Then  he. 
quitted  him,  promising  to  have  a  serious  explanation  with  the 
Savinienne  on  his  behalf,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  favourable 
opportimity. 

He  found  it  that  very  evening.     Left  alone  with  her  and  her 
sleeping  cMLiiei^y  be  entered  upon  the  matter  naturally  ;^  for  she 
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did  not  Ml  every  evening  to  enquire  with  solicitude  concerning 
the  situation  of  the  Corinthian.  He  spoke  to  her  of  his  friend 
with  the  delicacy  which  he  knew  how  to  throw  around  all  things. 
The  Savinienne  having  listened  to  him  attentively,  replied : 

"  I  can  speak  to  you  with  sincerity,  and  confide  myself  to  you 
as  to  a  man  above  all  others,  my  dear  son  Villepreux.  It  is 
quite  true  that  I  have  had  for  the  Corinthian  a  friendship  stronger 
than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  stronger  than  I  would  have  had 
it.  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  him  with,  neither  have  I  any 
voluntary  transgression  with  which  to  reproach  my  own  con- 
science. But,  since  the  death  of  Savinien,  I  am  more  frightened 
at  this  friendship  than  I  was  during  his  lifetime.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  great  fault  to  think  of  any  other,  while  the  earth 
which  covers  him  is  still  fresh.  The  tears  of  my  children  accuse 
me,  and  I  never  cease  to  ask  pardon  of  Gtod  for  my  folly.  But, 
since  we  have  come  to  an  explanation,  and  your  approaching 
departure  forces  me  to  speak  upon  those  things  sooner  than  I 
could  have  desired,  I  will  tell  you  all.  At  times,  during  the  life 
of  Savinien,  some  very  cidpable  ideas  occurred  to  me.  Certainly, 
I  would  have  given  my  life  to  keep  him  here  ;  but  nevertheless, 
as  he  was  older  than  I,  and  for  more  than  two  years  the  doctors 
had  told  me  that  he  had  a  very  serious  disorder,  I  sometimes 
thought,  spite  of  myself,  that  if  I  were  to  lose  my  dear  husband, 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  marry  again ;  and  then  I  said  to  myself, 
trembling :  'I  know  well  whom  I  should  choose.'  Similar  ideas 
occurred  to  Savinien  when  he  felt  himself  worse  than  usual ; 
and  when  he  was  altogether  confined  to  his  bed,  they  pressed  on 
him  so  often  that  he  ended  by  speaking  of  them  to  me.  *  Wife,* 
said  he  some  days  before  his  death,  '  I  am  not  well,  and  I  almost 
fear  that  you  will  become  a  widow  sooner  than  I  expected. 
This  torments  me  for  the  sake  of  you  and  our  poor  children ;  for 
you  are  still  too  young  to  remain  exposed  to  the  numerous  at- 
tachments the  companions  will  entertain  for  you.  I  know  the 
integrity  of  your  character  and  the  purity  of  your  conduct ;  you 
will  suffer  from  not  having  a  protector,  and  you  will  perhaps 
quit  your  inn.  That  woidd  be  the  ruin  of  our  children ;  for  you 
are  not  very  strong,  and  what  a  woman  can  earn  is  so  trifling, 
that  you  wHl  not  have  enough  to  give  these  liUle  oikft^  %sl^^^%^ 
tioij.    You  know,  however,  that  it  is  my  taoBl  Qxa;io\3&  ^\s^  "^^ 
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tiiey  should  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  well ;  without 
that,  one  is  good  for  nothing,  and  I  foresee  you  all  three  falling 
into  misery.  If  I  had  been  able  to  discharge  my  debt  towards 
Romanet  le-Bon-soutien,  I  shoidd  be  more  easy ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  returned  him  even  the  third  of  what  he  lent  me,  and  it 
grieves  me  peatly  to  die  a  bankrupt,  above  all,  towards  a  friend. 
Theroi  is  but  one  means  of  repairing  all  this ;  he  looks  upon  you 
as  the  best  of  women,  and  with  good  reason;  he  loves  our 
children  as.  though  they  were  his  nephews ;  he  will  love  them  as 
his  ov(m  children  when  he  shall  be  your  husband.  He  is  the 
man  I  esteem  most  in  the  world.  .Our  stock  is  his  property, 
since  it  is  he  who  has  paid  for  the  greater  part  of  it ;  he  will 
thus  come  into  possession  again  of  his  own  money,  and  vdll 
carry  on  our  trade.  He  will  give  education  to  the  children,  for 
he  is  educated  himself,  and  knows  what  it  is  worth.  In  short, 
he  will  make  you  happy,  and  love  you  as  I  love  you.  This  is 
why  I  would  have  you  both  promise  me  to  marry  one  another  if 
I  am  obliged  to  leave  you.' 

"  I  did  my  best,  as  you  may  well  believe,  to  make  him  drop 
this  idea ;  but  the  nearer  he  felt  himself  to  his  end,  the  more  he 
thought  of  fixing  my  fate.  At  length,  on  the  day  when  he  re- 
ceived the  last  sacraments,  he  caused  le  Bon-soutien  to  come  to 
him,  and,  upon  his  deathbed,  joined  our  hands  together.  Ro- 
manet wept  as  he  promised  to  marry  me,  while  I  cried  too 
much  to  make  any  promise  in  return.  My  Savinien  gave  up  his 
sold,  leaving  me  disconsolate  for  his  loss,  and  very  sad  at  being 
engaged  to  a  man  whom  I  respect  and  love,  but  whom  I  would 
not  choose  for  my  husband.  Still  I  feel  that  I  must  do  so;  that 
I  cannot  remain  a  widow  ;  that  the  fate  of  my  children  and  the 
last  wish  of  my  husband  call  upon  me  to  take  this  wise  and 
generous  man,  who  has  put  all  his  possessions  into  our  hands, 
and  whose  property  I  cannot  return  without  ruining  my  family. 
This  is  my  position,  Maitre  Pierre ;  this  is  what  you  must  say 
to  the  Corinthian,  that  he  may  think  of  me  no  more,  as  I  wiU 
pray  the  good  God  not  to  let  me  think  of  him." 

"  All  that  you  have  told  me  is  worthy  of  a  virtuous  woman 

and  a  good  mother,"  replied  Pierre.     "  I  approve  of  your  com- 

bating  for  ike  present  the  iemem\st«3\ee  of  the  Corinthian,  and  I 
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will  advise  him  not  to  give  himself  up  to  too  lively  a  hope. 
Still,  my  good  mother,  permit  me,  and  allow  my  friend,  not  to 
think  that  every  thing  is  absolutely  over.     I  knew  our  Savinieii 
well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  if  he  coidd  have  read  your  heart, 
it  is  to  the  Corinthian  he  would  have  affianced  you.     He  would 
have  trusted  your  future  life  to  this  yoimg  man,  so  industrious, 
so  well-conducted,  so  skilful  in  his  art,  and  as  devoted  to  his 
memory,  to  his  widow  and  his  children,  as  Romanet  le  Bom^ 
soutien  himself.     I  also  know  le  Bon-soutien;   I  know  thjGtt  \at 
sentiments  are  too  lofty  to  allow  of  his  accepting  the  saciifice  of 
your  life  and  feelings.     He  will  listen  to  reason.     He  will  suffer 
without  doubt ;  but  he  is  a  man,  and  moreover  a  generous  man. 
He  will  remain  your  friend  and  that  of  Amaury.     As  to  the 
debt,  I  beg  you  to  think  of  it  no  more,  my  dear  mother.     You 
must  return  to  Romanet  all  that  he  has  lent  you.     If,  at  the 
period  when  your  mourning  will  be  over,  the  Corinthian,  spite 
of  his  talent  and  perseverance,  cannot  make  up  this  sum,  I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  find  it ;  and  your  son  shall  reimburse  me 
when  he  comes  of  age  and  is  in  possession  of  his  own  business. 
Do  not  make  any  objections  on  this  point.     We  have  cares 
enough  upon  our  hands,  and  we  must  not  lose  time  in  useless 
words.     I  will  only  tell  the  Corinthian  what  it  is  fitting  he  should 
know,  and  I  confide  in  the  honour  of  the  Dignitary  that  he  will 
not  laddress  to  you,  during  the  time  of  your  mourning,  a  single 
word  which  shall  force  you  into  an  engagement  or  a  rupture. 
Weep  then  for  your  good  Savinien  without  remorse  and  without 
bitterness,  my  worthy  mother ;  but  do  not  let  your  grief  make 
you  ill ;  you  owe  yourself  to  your  children,  and  the  future  will 
recompense  you  for  your  courage,  as  you  will  see." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Pierre  embraced  the  Savinienne  as  a 
brother  embraces  his  sister ;  and  then  drew  near  to  the  children's 
cradle  to  give  them  also  a  kiss. 

"  Give  them  your  blessing,  Maitre  Pierre,"  said  the  Savinienne, 
kneeling  by  the  cradle  and  lifting  the  curtain ;  '*  the  benediction 
of  an  angel  like  you  will  bring  them  happiness." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  recital  of  what  had  passed  between  the  Savinienne  and 
Pierre,  gave  courage  to  the  Corinthian,  and  hastened  his  re- 
covery. He  fixed  the  following  day  for  his  departure  to  Ville- 
preux,  resolved  to  merit  his  happiness  by  a  year  at  least  of 
fortitude  and  resignation.  Pierre,  without  ceasing  to  occupy 
himself  actively  in  behalf  of  his  dear  prisoners,  was  obliged  to 
think  of  procuring  a  second  companion  to  escort  the  Corinthian 
on  his  road,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  It  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  this  second  associate  in  the  undertaking  at 
the  chateau  of  Villepreux,  should  be  a  distinguished  artist ;  the 
talent  of  Amaury  might  serve  for  both.  It  only  needed  a 
ready  and  diligent  workman  to  saw,  and  to  cut  out  and  rough-hew 
the  work,  as  it  were,  for  the  more  accomplished  workmen.  The 
Dignitary  presented  to  him  a  brave,  good,  honest  lad  from  Berry, 
who  was  not  handsome,  though  they  called  him,  by  antithesis 
doubtless.  La  Clef-des-coeurs,*  He  was  a  good  natured  creature, 
and  according  to  all  the  companions,  a  famous  fellow  for  getting 
through  the  work.  This  useful  Berrichon,  found,  hired,  and 
instructed  concerning  the  employment  that  was  to  be  confided  to 
him,  made  up  his  bundle,  which  did  not  take  him  long,  since 
he  had  but  few  clothes,  and  the  rouleur  had  given  him  his  ac- 
quittance, that  is  to  say  having  ascertained  from  the  master 
he  was  leaving,  and  at  the  bam  of  the  mother,  that  he  owed 
nothing,  and  that  nothing  was  owing  to  him,  he  held  himself 
ready  to  depart.  Pierre,  in  the  course  of  the  day  took  many 
steps  on  behalf  of  his  companions,  which  were  not  without 
success  ;  and,  the  horizon  beginning  to  clear  in  this  quarter,  he 
put  himself  en  route  for  Le  Berceau  de  la  Sagesse,  accompanied  by 
his  Berrichon,  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  had  for  many  pre- 
ceding days.  As  they  went  along,  he  warned  la  Clef-des-cemrs 
of  the  aversion  which  his  father  had  for  the  Compagnonnage^  and 
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tried  to  make  him  understand  what  line  of  conduct  he  must 
follow  with  regard  to  Maitre  Huguenin.  La  Clef-des-cceurs  was 
certainly,  a  very  active  workman,  but  a  very  awkward  diplo- 
matist. To  a  perfect  ingenuousness  he  imited  the  singular  pre- 
tension of  being  very  cunning,  and  of  knowing  how  to  manage 
a  delicate  afiair.  Pierre,  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  somewhat 
distrusted  his  promises.  But  the  Berrichon  removed  them  with 
so  much  assurance,  that  Pierre  said  to  himself,  while  looking  at 
him :  "One  sometimes  sees  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  cunning 
lodged,  as  though  by  mistake,  in  those  thick  heads,  whose  dull 
staring  eyes  have  no  little  resemblance  to  the  painted  windows 
one  sees  perx^orming  duty  for  real  ones  upon  the  walls  of  ill-lighted 
houses." 

The  night  had  set  in  when  they  arrived  at  Vaudois'  door. 
It  was  carefully  closed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  name  them- 
selves before  it  was  opened. 

"  What  does  this  increased  caution  mean  ?'*  asked  Pierre  in  a 
low  voice  as  he  embraced  his  friend.  "  Are  the  police  upon  the 
trace  of  the  Corinthian?" 

"  No,  thank  God,"  replied  La  Sagesse ;  "  but  he  has  left  his 
loft  to  accept  the  invitation  of  our  traveller,  and  we  must  hold 
ourselves  on  guard  ;  for  this  is  the  house  of  the  good  God,  every 
one  may  come  in  who  pleases." 

"  What  traveller  ?"  said  Pierre,  astonished. 

"  One  whom  you  well  know,"  returned  the  Vaudois,  "  since 
you  come  to  the  rendez-vous ;  he  is  there  whom  you  expect,  with 
several  people  of  your  acquaintance  ..." 

Pierre  understood  nothing  of  these  words.  He  entered  the 
room,  and  saw  with  surprise  the  mysterious  stranger  who  had 
spoken  to  him  some  days  before  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
seated  at  table  with  the  Dignitary,  one  of  the  four  retired  master 
locksmiths  of  the  Devoir  of  liberty,  and  a  young  advocate  of  Blois, 
with  whom  Pierre  Huguenin  had  been  acquainted  during  his 
first  stay  in  the  town.  This  last  came  towards  him,  and,  taking 
his  hand  with  an  affectionate  air,  drew  him  to  the  table : 

"  I  have  many  reproaches  to  make  you,  Maitre  Huguenin," 
said  he,  "  for  your  not  having  come  to  see  me  during  the  eight 
days  you  have   been   in   these  parts,  and  for  not  havin^t  e^x.- 
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trusted  me  with  the  defence  of  your  companions  inculpated  in 
this  late  affair.  You  have  apparently  forgotten  that  two  years 
ago  we  were  Mends." 

This  warm  reception  and  the  word/rt«irf  somewhat  astonished 
Pierre  Huguenin.  He  well  remembered'  having  worked  for  the 
yoimg  advocate,  and  having  found  him  affable  and  good  natured ; 
but  he  did  not  remember  being  treated  by  him  on  this  footing  of 
equality.  He  did  not  then  reply  to  his  advances  with  the  frankness 
they  seemed  to  invite.  Spite  of  himself,  his  looks  turned  coldly 
towards  the  stranger,  who  had  risen  at  his  approach,  offering 
him  his  hand  which  he  hesitated  to  press. 

"  I  hope  you  no  longer  distrust  me,"  said  the  stranger  smiling. 
"  You  might  have  made  satisfactory  enquiries  concerning  me, 
and  you  find  me  in  company  which  ought  to  assure  you  com- 
pletely. Sit  down  then  with  us  and  partake  of  these  re- 
freshments. I  hope,  in  my  capacity  as  a  commercial  traveller, 
to  put  our  good  host  in  the  way  of  making  more  profit  than  he 
has  hitherto  done." 

The  Vaudois  replied  to  this  anticipation  with  a  sly  smile  and 
a  wink  of  the  eye,  while  the  Berrichon  who  had  the  sympathetic 
habit  of  smiling  when  he  saw  any  one  else  do  so,  mimicked, 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  smile  and  the  wink  of  the  Vaudois.  He 
made  this  friendly  grimace  at  the  moment  when  the  stranger 
was  examining  this  unknown  person,  not  very  handsome  it  must 
be  avowed,  though  gentle  and  full  of  candour.  The  pretended 
commercial  traveller  thought,  from  this  look  of  intelligence,  that 
the  Berrichon  was  prepared  for  the  overtures  it  was  designed  to 
make  him,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  the  same 
familiarity  as  he  had  shewn  Pierre  Huguenin. 

The  Berrichon  pressed  with  all  his  strength,  and  without  the 
least  misgiving,  this  patronizing  hand,  crying  in  a  sagacious 
voice  :  "  Well  and  good,  here  are  masters  who  are  not  proud, 
any  way !" 

"  I  thank  you,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  stranger,  "  for  having 
come  to  sup  with  us.     This  frank  cordiality  does  you  honour." 

"  The  honour  is  on  my  side,"  replied  the  Berrichon,  all  radiant 
with  pleasure. 
And  without  more  ado  te  sealed  \jL\ms»^\i  b^  the  side  of  the 
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stranger,  who  set  about  helping  him.  Pierre  saw  clearly  that 
there  was  some  mistake,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  profit  by  it  for 
his  own  information.  He  still  entertained  the  notion  that  this 
stranger  might  be  a  spy,  a  sort  of  agent  then  believed  to  be  ill 
active  existence  all  over  France,  and  of  whom  there  were  indeed 
too  many  employed  at  that  period. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1823.  Numerous  abortive  conspiracies 
cruelly  punished  had  not  yet  discouraged  the  secret  societies. 
They  worked  perhaps  Avith  less  boldness  than  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons,  but  they  worked  with 
some  remains  of  hope,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Ferdinand 
VII.  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  liberal  party,  and  hopes 
were  still  entertained  of  a  revolt  in  the  French  army  commanded 
by  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me. 

Still  the  secrets  of  Carbonarism  had  somewhat  transpired, 
and  the  agents  of  power  were  every  where  upon  its  track. 
Pierre  had  then  sufficient  reasons  to  distrust  the  "recruiting 
officer,"  who  was  trying  to  conquer  his  sympathies.  He  saw 
with  terror  the  Corinthian,  the  Dignitary,  and  the  master  lock- 
smith put  themselves  in  connection  with  him.  He  was  resolved 
to  preserve  these  last  from  the  snare  which  might  be  spread 
for  them,  and  dissimulated  his  fears  that  he  might  the  better 
observe  the  unknown,  into  whose  society  chance  had  just  thrown 
him. 

At  first  the  stranger  also  made  no  advances,  waiting  fot 
Pierre  Huguenin  to  set  the  example. 

*'  Come,"  said  he,  "  you  come  here  on  htsineiSt  is  it  not 
so  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Pierre,  willing  to  let  him  be  the  first 
to  begin. 

"  And  your  companion  also  ?"  said  the  pretended  commei  • 
cial  traveller,  looking  towards  the  Berrichon,  who  was  still 
smiling. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Pierre,  "  he  is  a  man  quite  up  to  all  kinds 
of  business." 

The  Dignitary  and  the  master  locksmith  turned  and  looked 
at  la  Clef-deS'Coeurs  with  surprise,  Pierre  had  some  difficulty 
to  keep  his  countenance. 
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"Excellent!"  cried  the  traveller.  "Well,  my  friends,  we 
may  comfe  to  an  imderstanding  then,  and  without  mucli 
trouble.  Doubtless  you  have  seen  each  other?"  added  he, 
looking  alternately  at  the  Dignitary  and  Pierre  Huguenin. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Pierre,  "  we  see  each  other  horn  morn- 
ing till  night." 

"  I  imderstand,"  said  the  traveller ;  "I  shall  have  then  but 
little  preamble  to  make." 

"  Allow  me,'*  said  the  Dignitary  ;  "  I  have  not  spoken  of  you 
to  my  pays  Villepreux." 

"  In  that  case,  it  was  our  friend  the  advocate,"  returned  the 


stranger. 


"  Neither  have  I,"  said  the  advocate ;  "  but  what  does  it 
matter,  since  friend  Pierre  is  here." 

"That  does  indeed  prove  that  he  trusts  us,"  said  the  travel- 
ler ;  "  and  as  for  us,  we  trust  him." 

Pierre  drew  the  advocate  aside : 

"  Do  you  know  this  gentleman?"  said  he  in  a  low  voice. 

"  As  well  as  I  tnow  myself,"  returned  the  advocate. 

Pierre  addressed  the  same  question  to  the  Dignitary,  who 
made  him  nearly  the  same  reply. 

Lastly,  he  interrogated  the  master  locksmith,  who  returned : 

"  No  more  than  you  do ;  but  they  have  answered  for  him  to 
me,  and  I  am  tempted  to  take  some  part  in  politics.  How- 
ever, I  would  first  know  with  what  I  am  concerned." 

Pierre  examined  the  Vaudois,  and  quickly  became  convinced, 
that  there  existed  a  connection,  if  not  mysterious,  at  least 
sympathetic,  between  him  and  the  commercial  traveller.  He 
began  then  to  change  his  opinion  of  this  last,  and  to  listen 
with  as  much  interest  as  he  had  before  done  with  repugnance. 

He  was  disposed  to  warn  them  of  their  mistake  concerning 
the  Berrichon,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  two 
persons  in  hunting  costume,  having  their  guns  on  their  shoulders 
and  their  game  bags  at  their  sides,  entered  with  their  dogs  and 
their  provision  of  game,  which  they  placed  upon  the  table  while, 
exchanging  friendly  shakes  of  the  hand  with  the  advocate  and 
the  commercial  traveller. 
"  There,"  cried   one  of  the  hunters  whose  person  was  not 
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unknown  to  Pierre  Huguenin,  "  we  have  not  beaten  the  bushes 
in  vain  to  day,. . . .  and  I  see  that  I  may  pay  you  the  same 
compliment/*  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  and  addressing  the 
commercial  traveller,  while  looking  at  Pierre,  the  Corinthian, 
the  master  locksmith,  and  the  Berrichon,  who  had  grouped 
themselves  together  at  one  end  of  the  table  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  freedom  of  conversation  to  these  seeming  intimates. 

"  Father  Vaudois,  put  this  fine  hare  upon  the  spit,"  said 
another  of  the  hunters,  whom  Pierre  recognised  for  one  of  the 
young  medical  men  who  had  attended  at  the  hospital  the  com- 
panions wounded  at  the  mother's ;  "  our  dogs  have  made  it 
ready  for  you,  and  it  will  be  as  tender  as  a  chicken.  We  are 
dying  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  are  very  glad  not  to  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Blois  for  a  supper." 

"  This  is  a  delightful  rencontre,"  cried  the  commercial  travel- 
ler;  "  and  you  shall  help  us  to  taste  the  excellent  small  wines 
I  have  brought  hither  as  samples.  It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who 
shall  advise  father  Vaudois  in  recruiting  his  cellar  ;  and  as  you 
have  sometimes  business  with  him  on  your  himting  expeditions^ 
you  will  be  sure  of  not  finding  it  dry." 

The  two  hunters  congratulated  themselves  on  the  happy 
chance  which  had  led  to  this  meeting  with  their  j&riends. 

But  Pierre,  who  had  attentively  watched  them,  was  not  the 
dupe  of  this  pretended  fortunate  encounter.  He  surprised  an 
excheinge  of  looks  which  proved  that  he  was  himself,  as  well 
as  the  master  locksmith,  an  object  of  serious  examination  on 
the  part  of  these  gentlemen.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  a  cap- 
tain dismissed  &om  the  old  army,  established  in  the  -neigh- 
bourhood. Pierre  had  had  occasion  to  see  him  formerly  in 
Blois,  and  even  to  give  him  some  lessons  on  geometry.  At 
that  period,  the  captain,  irightened  at  the  privations  his  half 
pay  imposed  upon  him,  desired  to  exercise  some  industrial  pro- 
fession and  to  erect  a  joiner's  shop  in  his  native  village.  But 
Pierre  had  found  his  military  brain  harder  than  the  bronze  of 
a  cannon,  and  his  geometrical  education  had  never  gone  beyond 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  science. 

This  brave  captain  gave  his  old  preceptor  a  reception  full  of 
cordiality.     Bom  among  the  people,  he  had    no  di£&^\i!kj(7)  \sl 
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accommodating  himself  to  their  society.  The  medical  mail 
tried  to  show  himself  as  brotheriy  towards  the  workman,  but 
did  not  succeed  ;  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  was  a  forced  part. 
The  advocate  evinced  more  ease  and  knowledge ;  but  Pierre 
well  remembered  that,  two  years  before,  this  agreeable  young 
man  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  shaking  hands  with  him  when 
he  presented  his  bill  for  a  day's  work. 

They  placed  themselves  at  table  together.  The  Berrichon 
was  obligingly  assisting  the  Vaudois  to  turn  the  spit.  Pierre 
forgot  him  as  his  interest  in  the  conversation  increased ;  this 
was  soon  turned  upon  politics. 

"  What  news.  Monsieur  Lefort  ?"  demanded  the  captain ;  of 
the  commercial  IxaveUer. 

"  News  from  Spain,'*  replied  he,  "  and  good  news !  All 
goes  on  well  for  the  good  cause ;  the  Cortes,  meeting  at  Seville, 
have  decided  upon  the  departure  of  Ferdinand  for  Cadiz. 
The  sly  old  fox  attempted  to  resist ;  but  his  dethronement  was 
declared  unanimously,  and  a  provisionary  regency  has  been 
nominated,  composed  of  Vald^s,  Ciscar,  and  Vigodet." 

This  news  appeared  to  excite  transports  of  joy  among  the 
ftdends  of  the  traveller ;  but  the  workmen  took  little  part  in 
them.  They  were  careful  to  explain  to  them  the  success  of 
liberalism  in  Spain,  and  the  influence  which  the  victory  of  this 
party  exercised  in  France.  Under  this  subject,  the  politics  of 
the  day  were  discussed  in  all  aspects.  Achille  Lefort, 
(this  was  the  name  of  the  commercial  traveller),  shewed  the 
impossibility  of  enduring  the  government  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Europe,  and  boasted  the  benefits  of  that  spirit  of  proselytism 
which  was  working  simultaneously  in  all  directions  for  the 
destruction  of  tyrannical  power.  They  became  animated,  and 
when  the  smoking  hare  was  brought  to  table,  the  commercial 
traveller  exhibited  numerous  samples  of  wine,  which  Pierre 
thought  very  recherchd  indeed  to  be  destined  for  the  cellar  of 
Vaudois.  He  distrustea  these  stimulants  to  patriotism,  and  saw 
with  pleasure  that  the  master  locksmith  held  himself  on  his 
guard.  Though  they  no  longer  suspected  the  good  faith  of 
the  traveller,  neither  one  nor  the  other  cared  to  enroll  himself 
beneath  a  banner  which  might  not  represent  their  true  senti** 
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ments.  The  Berrichon,  having  accomplished  his  functions  as  a 
scullion,  disposed  himself  to  fulfil  those  of  a  convive,  and 
placed  himself  on  the  right  of  M.  Achille  Lefort,  who,  as  well 
as  the  advocate,  did  their  best  to  please  him.  They  easily  suc- 
ceeded, for  no  soul  in  the  world  was  more  benevolent  at  table 
than  that  of  the  Berrichon.  Pierre  sought  some  pretext  to  pro- 
cure his  absence  ;  but  that  was  not  easy ;  for  the  good  cheer 
joined  to  the  bumpers  with  which  they  plentifully  supplied  him 
both  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  greatly  exhilirated  him, 
and  he  was  no  longer  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  of  going  to 
bed.  Neither  was  it  any  easier  to  make  the  strangers  under- 
stand that  this  joyous  convive  was  not  an  ardent  neophyte;  for  he 
was  there  upon  the  security  of  Pierre,  and  this  last  remembered 
that  the  commercial  traveller  had  said  to  him  as  he  departed : 
"  Bring  whom  you  will,  provided  that  you  can  answer  for  him  as 
for  yourself.**  Moreover,  the  Berrichon  valiantly  enrolled  him- 
self on  the  side  of  his  generous  amphitryons.  They  desired  to 
sound  his  opinions,  and  he,  desirous  to  please  and  very  cunning 
in  his  way,  took  care  not  to  let  them  see  that  he  understood 
nothing  of  the  questions  addressed  him.  He  replied  to  all 
with  that  ambiguity  which  distinguishes  the  Berrichon  artisan  ; 
and,  once  he  had  seized  a  word,  repeated  it  with  enthusiasm 
while  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  whole  world.  The  old 
soldier  spoke  of  Napoleon  : 

"  Ah  !   yes,  le  petit  caporal  /"  cried  the  Berrichon  in  a  loud 
voice  !  "  Long  life  to  the  Emperor  !     I  am  for  the  Emperor!** 

"He  is  dead,'*  said  Pierre  bluntly. 

"  Ah,  yes !  that  is  true !     Well,  long  life  to  his  son !  long 
life  to  Napoleon  H  !*' 

A  momei^  after,  the  advocate  spoke  of  La  Fayette, 

"  Long  life  to  La  Fayette  !'*  cried  the  Berrichon,  "  provided 
he  is  not  dead  also!'* 

At  last,  the  word  republic  escaped  the  lips  of  the  commercial 
traveller  :  the  Berrichon  cried  : 

"  Long  live  the  republic  !'*  accompanying  each  exclamation 
with  a  fresh  bumper. 

The  commercial  traveller,  who  had  enjoyed  all  this  at  first, 
began  to  find  it  somewhat  stupid,  and  his  look^  C3^t^%!6s2rcc^\ 
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Pierre  Huguenin,  who  made  no  other  reply,  than  by  constantly 
filling  the  glass  of  the  Berrichon,  and  urging  him  to  drink,  with 
such  success,  that  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  la  Clef-des-cceurs 
threatened  to  faU  asleep  across  the  table.  Pierre  took  him  in 
his  vigorous  arms,  and,  though  he  was  no  light  burden,  carried 
him  to  the  loft,  and  placed  him  upon  the  Corinthian's  bed. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  table,  and  freed  from  all  bis  anxieties, 
took  part  in  the  conversation.  Until  then,  it  had  been  general ; 
a  sort  of  dissertation  in  which  several  opinions  were  discussed 
under  dubious  forms.  It  had  been  animated  however,  though 
without  bitterness;  and  the  convives  appeared  to  agree  upon 
some  principal  point  to  which  they  did  not  give  utterance,  but 
which  seemed  to  establish  between  them  a  sympathetic  tie. 

This  lively  and  joyous  tone  seduced  Pierre ;  his  curiosity  be- 
came more  and  more  excited,  and  he  soon  ceased  to  perceive 
that  he  was  himself  the  object  of  the  curiosity  of  others.  They 
did  not  however  take  great  pains  to  disguise  it ;  and  the  com- 
mercial traveller,  who  appeared  to  be  the  improvised  president 
of  this  meeting,  shewed  so  little  reserve,  that  Pierre  was  sur- 
prised to  see  BO  young  and  careless  a  man  entruirted  with  so 
dangerous  a  commission.  But  this  young  man  expressed  himself 
with  a  facility  which  pleased,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  fascination 
over  the  Dignitary  and  Vaudois.  Pierre  felt  himself  led  on  to 
drop  his  habitual  reserve  and  to  ask  questions  in  his  turn. 

"  You  pretended  just  now,  monsieur,"  said  he  to  the  stranger, 
"  that  a  powerful  party  existed  in  France  to  proclaim  a  re- 
public ?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  returned  the  stranger  smiling ;  "  I  have 
travelled  over  France,  thanks  to  my  business,  sufficiently  to  be 
in  rejation  with  Frenchmen  of  all  classes.  I  can  assmre  you 
that  every  where  I  have  found  republican  sentiments ;  if  by 
some  unforseen  catastrophe,  the  Bourbons  should  be  overthrown, 
I  believe  that  the  ultra-liberal  party  would  outnimiber  all  the 
rest." 

The  old  soldier  shook  his  head ;  the  medical  man  smiled. 
Each  thought  differently. 

"  My  opinion  appears  erroneous  to  these  gentlemen,"  said  the 
traveller  politely :  "  Well  I  yrhat  do  you  think,  Monsieur  Hu- 
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guenin  ?  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  among  the  people  any  other 
sentiment  than  that  of  republicanism  ?" 

"  I  question  how  there  could  be  any  other,"  replied  Pierre. 
"  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  you  here  present  who  no 
less  than  myself  represent  the  people  ?"  added  he,  turning  to- 
wards the  Dignitary  and  the  rest  of  the  workmen. 

The  Dignitary  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  his  silence  was 
an  eloquent  response.  The  Vaudois  lifted  his  cotton  cap,  and 
holding  it  above  his  head,  cried  : 

"I  would  not  stain  the  republic  with  the  blood  of  any 
Frenchman ;  but,  to  see  it  declared  in  France,  I  would  give  my 
own." 

The  master  locksmith  thought  for  a  few  moments,  then  said 
with  a  reserved  air : 

"  The  republic  has  not  done  us  all  the  good  it  promised ;  I 
cannot  foretell  what  it  might  do  now :  but  as  for  blood,"  he 
added,  with  concentrated  rage,  "  I  would  shed  it.  I  would  see 
that  of  our  enemies  flow  to  the  last  drop." 

"  Bravo !"  cried  the  commercial  traveller ;  "  yes  !  hatred  to  the 
foreigner,  war  to  the  enemies  of  France !  And  you,  Maitre  Hu- 
guenin,  what  wish  have  you  ?" 

"  I  would  have  all  men  live  together  like  brothers,"  replied 
Pierre ;  "  this  is  all  I  desire.  With  this,  many  ills  would  be 
endurable  ;  without  it,  liberty  itself  would  do  us  no  good." 

"  I  tell  you,"  continued  the  commercial  traveller,  addressing 
his  friends,  "  that  he  is  a  philanthropist,  a  philosopher  df  the  last 
century. ..." 

"No,  monsieur,  no,  I  am  not,"  replied  Pierre  earnestly. 
"  The  most  liberal  of  all  those  philosophers  was  Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau,  and  he  has  said  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  re- 
public without  slaves !" 

"  Has  he  dared  to  say  such  a  thing  ?"  cried  the  advocate.  "  No, 
he  has  not  said  so,  it  is  impossible!" 

"  Look  to  the  Coatrat  social,*'  replied  Pierre,  "  you  can  con- 
vince yourself." 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  republican  in  the  fashion  of  Jean- 
Jacques  ?" 

Nor  you  either,  monsieur,  I  presume." 


(( 
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"  Consequently  you  are  not  one  after  the  mannei:  of  Hobes- 
pierre  r 

"  No  monsieur." 

•'  Well  then,  you  are  a  La  Fayette !  Bravo !" 
"  I  know  not  what  La  Fayette  thought." 
*'  His  system  is  that  of   all  wise  men ;  of  all   enemies  of 
anarchy ;  in  a  word  of  all  true  liberals.     A  revolution  without 
proscriptions,  without  scaffolds  !" 

"  It  is  then  a  revolution  from  which  we  are  very  distant !"  re- 
plied Pierre.     *'  And  yet  we  conspire !" 

This  word  was  followed  by  a  general  silence. 
"Who  conspires  ?"  demanded  the  commercial  traveller  with  a 
gay  assurance.     "  No  one  here,  that  1  know  of." 
"  Forgive  me,  monsieur,"  said  Pierre ;  "  I  conspire." 
"  You  !  how  ?  to  what  end  ?  with  whom  ?  against  whom  ?" 
"  Alone,  in  the  secret  of  my  thoughts,  in  dreams  more  fre- 
quently, sometimes  in  tears.     I  conspire  against  every  ill  which 
exists,  with  the  aim,  though  without  the  hope  of  changing  all 
things.     Will  you  be  of  my  party  ?'' 

•'  I  am,"  cried  the  commercial  traveller  with  an  enthusiasm, 
somewhat  affected.  "  You  appear  to  be  our  master  in  all  things, 
and  I  love  that  spirit  of  the  Tribune,  of  the  Reformer; 
that  courage  of  Brutus,  that  sombre  fanaticism,  that  profound 
firmness,  worthy  of  Saint-Just  and  Danton.  I  drink  to  the 
memory  of  those  misunderstood  heroes,  illustrious  martyrs  of 
Hberty." 

The  toast  of  the  stranger  had  but  one  echo.  The  old  master 
locksmith,  stretched  out  his  glass  to  that  of  the  orator.  But  he 
as  quickly  withdrew  it,  saying : 

"  I  do  not  knock  glasses  with  a  full  one  against  an  empty.  I 
always  distrust  that." 

*'  Will  you  not  drink  to  the  memory  of  those  men  ?"  said  the 
Vaudois  irresolutely  to  Pierre  Huguenin. 

*'  No,"  replied  Pierre.  "  These  are  men  and  things  that  I 
know  but  little  of  as  yet,  and  I  feel  myself  too  humble  to  judge 
1;hem." 

The  convives  looked  at  Pierre  with  some  surprise  ;  the  medi- 
cal  man  wished  to  make  hixa  explain  himjself  further. 
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"  You  appear  to  me,  while  entrenching  yourself  in  honourable 
scruples,  to  have  very  strong  ideas,"  said  he.  "  Why  do  you 
make  a  mystery  of  them  with  us  ?  Are  not  all  here  sure  of  one 
another  ?  and,  besides,  we  are  only  talking  for  talking's  sake. 
There  are  two  political  principles  existing  and  struggling  in  France 
at  the  present  moment :  absolute  government  and  constitutional 
government.  This  is  what  interests  all  true  Frenchmen  at  this 
moment,  without  its  being  necessary  to  turn  towards  a  past, 
painful  for  some  of  us  to  recall,  dangerous  for  others.  Things 
have  changed  their  names;  why  not  conform  to  the  language  which 
France  has  chosen  to  adopt  ?  What  our  fathers  called  the  indivi- 
sible republic,  we  call  the  constitutional  charter.  Let  us  accept 
this  denomination,  and  range  ourselves  xmder  this  bcmner,  since 
it  is  the  only  one  displayed." 

"  This  manner  of  viewing  the  question  simplifies  it  greatly," 
replied  Pierre  smiling. 

"  And  now  that  it  is  thus  fixed,"  continued  the  surgeon,  "will 
you  tell  us  if  you  are  for  or  against  the  charter." 

"  I  am,"  said  Pierre,  "  for  the  principle  inscribed  at  the  head 
of  the  constitutional  charter  :  All  Frenchmen  are  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  But  as  I  do  not  see  this  principle  carried  into 
practice  in  the  institutions  consecrated  by  that  charter,  I  cannot 
attach  myself  to  a  constitutional  government,  whatever  it  may 
be,  while  I  see  the  text  of  the  divine  law  written  upon  your 
monuments,  but  erased  from  your  consciences.  The  republic, 
of  which  you  invoke  the  remembrance,  did  not,  I  think,  under- 
stand it  thus  ;  it  sought  to  practice  justice,  and  for  this  end  all 
means  seemed  in  its  eyes  good.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  am 
not  a  man  of  blood,  and  yet  I  avow  that  I  much  better  under- 
stand the  savage  rigour  which  says  to  overthrown  powers : 
'  Make  peace  with  us,  or  prepare  for  destruction,'  than  the 
vague  system  which  promises  equality  without  giving  it  to  us." 

"  I  told  you  so  !'*  cried  the  commercial  traveller,  with  his  tone 
of  benevolence,  supremely  hypocritical ;  "he  is  one  of  the 
Moxmtain  ;*  a  pure  Jacobin  ;  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  Well ! 
that  is  fine  !  it  is  frank,  it  is  bold.  What  would  you  have  more  ? 
We  must  take  people  as  we  find  them." 

*  Our  readers  will  not  fail  to!  remenilysx  the  im^oitaxiV.  ^^axV^  «^  tRi!^)A\&.'^'% 
first  revolutJOD, — Trahblatok, 
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"  Without  doubt,"  replied  the  surgeon  ;  "  but  may  not  one 
for  the  sake  of  still  more  frankness  and  enlightenment,  try  to 
come  to  an  imderstanding  with  Maitre  Pierre  ?  Such  a  man  as 
he  well  deserves  that  some  trouble  should  be  taken  to  show  him 
things  in  their  true  light." 

"  I  ask  but  that,"  said  Pierre.  "  See,  the  doors  are  well 
closed ;  is  there  any  one  among  us  before  whom  I  ought  not  to 
explain  myself  ?  As  for  me,  I  feel  neither  fear  nor  embarrass- 
ment in  telling  you  what  I  think.  You  conspire,  or  do  you  not 
conspire,  gentlemen ;  it  matters  little  to  me ;  but  you  express 
your  views  and  feelings,  and  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  give 
myself  the  same  licence.  I  have  not,  I  believe,  come  hither 
to  be  interrogated,  for  you  have  nothing  to  learn  from  me,  and 
probably  know  all  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  Let  me  then  speak. 
It  is  very  evident  that  no  one  here  believes  in  the  love  of  the 
Bourbons  for  liberal  institutions.  It  is  very  certain  that  we 
have  neither  confidfenoe  nor  sympathy  towards  that  government, 
and,  that  if  we  could,  we  would  choose  another  to-morrow. 
What  should  it  be  ?  Here,  we  simple  people,  stop  short,  wait- 
ing your  reply.  We  find  several  names  on  your  programmes  • 
for  we  sometimes  read  the  journals,  and  we  clearly  see  that  the 
liberals  do  not  altogether  agree  with  each  other.  I  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  to  go  no  further,  we  should  find  many  different 
opinions  here.  Monsieur  lavocat  would  be  for  La  Fayette,  if  I 
am  not  deceived ;  and  Monsieur  le  medicin  would  be  for  some  one 
else  whom  he  does  not  name.  Monsieur  le  capitaine  would  be 
for  the  King  of  France ;  and  father  Vaudois  perhaps  would  not 
hear  him  named ;  nor  I  neither ;  who  knows  ?  In  short  you  have 
all  some  one  in  view,  and  I  should  gain  nothing  by  knowing  what 
each  of  you  would  have  ;  thus  it  is  not  that  I  ask. ..." 

"  What  do  you  ask  then  ?"  said  the  surgeon  somewhat  drily. 

"  I  do  not  ask  whom  you  would  put  in  the  place  of  the  king ; 
I  ask  what  you  would  put  in  the  place  of  the  charter  ?" 

"  Ah !  ah !  the  charter  does  not  satisfy  you  ?"  said  the  advo- 
cate,  laughing. 

"  It  is  possible,"  returned  Pierre  with  something  of  sarcasm. 
"  And  if  a  part  of  the  nation  entertained  the  same  sentiments 
what  woidd  yoa  reply  to  give  \l  ^«&Bf^tion  ?" 
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"  Parbleu  !  that  would  not  be  very  embarrassing  !*'  said  the 
commercial  traveller  gaily.  "  We  would  say  to  those  who  find 
fault  with  the  charter  :  Make  it  better." 

'*  And  how  if  we  said  that  we  found  it  altogether  badj  and 
would  have  a  new  one  ?"  said  the  master  locksmith,  who  had 
listened  to  all  this  discussion  with  the  rancorous  austerity  of 
an  old  Jacobin. 

"  In  that  case,  wp  would  say  to  you,"  replied  Achille  Lefort : 
''  Make  another  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  en  avant  la  Mar- 
seillaise /" 

"  Is  that  the  opinion  of  you  all  ?"  cried  the  old  man,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  rising,  and  looking  round  upon  his  astonished 
auditors  with  a  gloomy  aspect ;  "  In  that  case  I  am  one  of  you, 
and  I  will  open  a  vein  to  sign  the  compact  with  my  blood ; 
otherwise,  I  will  break  the  glass  in  which  I  have  drunk  to  your 
healths." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  stretched  out  his  right  arm,  uncovered 
to  the, elbow  and  tatooed  with  cabalistic  figures,  while  with  the 
left  hand  he  struck  with  his  glass  upon  the  trembling  table.  His 
severe  and  mournful  face,  his  thick  white  eyebrows,  frowning 
over  a  bright  and  burning  eye,  his  whole  appearance  at  once 
brutal  and  imposing,  made  a  disagreeable  impression  upon  the 
advocate  and  surgeon.  At  first  the  outburst  of  this  old  sans- 
culotte had  made  them  smile  disdainfully ;  but  this  smile  died 
away  on  their  lips  when  they  saw  how  serious  was  his  action, 
how  passionate  his  appeal.  The  Vaudois,  electrified  by  his  ex- 
ample, had  also  risen ;  and  the  Corinthian,  who  had  listened  to 
all  these  things  without  saying  a  word,  absorbed  in  a  deep  and 
melancholy  attention,  spread  his  hand  over  that  of  the  master 
locksmith,  and  held  it  fast  and  firm,  while  his  lips  grew  pale, 
and  his  heart  swelled  with  indignation.  Too  modest  or  too 
proud  to  speak,  he  had  felt  a  mortal  antipathy  growing  and 
developing  itself  within  him  from  moment  to  moment  against 
these  white-handed  conspirators  ;  and  every  one  of  their  flatter- 
ing words,  every  one  of  their  mocking  smiles,  had  opened  a 
burning  wound  in  his  haughty  soul, 

Pierre  looked  at  these  three  men  of  the  people,  standing  face 
to  face  with  those  carpet  knights  of  revolutioiL,  «nd  f^ttccosL^ 
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a  group  like  that  of  the  three  Swiss  at  Rutli  taking-  their  oath ; 
while  he  smiled  to  see  their  powerful  attitude  and  earnest  ex- 
pression suddenly  disconcerting  those  men  so  maliciously  polite. 
He  felt  at  the  same  moment  a  liyely  transport  of  tenderness  for 
those  who  were  his  brothers ;  and  though  he  had  neither  the 
political  passions  of  the  two  old  men,  nor  the  secret  ambition  of 
the  young, one,  he  swore  in  his  heart  faith  and  alliance  to  them 
and  their  whole  race ;  for  on  their  side  was  the  Divine  right. 

The  commercial  traveller,  however,  recovered  quickly  from  his 
surprise.  A  man  accustomed  to  brave  all  kinds  of  resistance, 
and  to  support  aU  kinds  of  opposition,  he  began  gently  to  rally 
the  old  patriot. 

"  Well !  what  is  this  brave  old  man  thinking  about  ?"  cried  he, 
gaily.     "  Would  not  one  suppose  that  he  took  us  for  political 
apies,  and  that  he  assisted  at  our  supper  as  at  a  conspiracy  ?     If 
you  were  heard  without,  my  master,  they  would  put  a  cord  round 
all  our  necks.     Truly,  it  is  unbecoming  not  to  know  how  to  talk 
quietly  upon  public  affairs.     Is  not  every  one  free  in  a  cabaret 
to  sing  his  song  and  f^te  his  own  saint?     If  yours  is  Saint 
Couthon,  or  Saint  Robespierre,  who  will  prevent  .you  from  ren- 
dering him  honour  ?     I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  angry; 
with  us,  at  least  if  you  do  not  take  us  for  gendarmes.     Thank 
God,  we  are  in  a  safe  house,  and  knbw  each  other  well ;  other- 
wise you  would  frighten  us,  as  Croquemitaine  frightens  little 
children.     Come,  my  master,  empty  your  glass  instead  of  break- 
ing  it.     I  will  drink  a  toast  in  honour  of  whom  you  please ;  for 
I  respect  all  opinions,  and  honour  all  the  glories  of  France.     To- 
France !  my  friends.     When  one  loves  France,  one  cannot  un- 
derstand how  her  true  children  can  quarrel  among  themselves 
for  mere  names  !     But  enough  of  politics  for  this  evening,  since- 
they  trouble  the  good  imderstanding  of  the  meeting.     Father^ 
Vaudois,  let  us  speak  of  our  business.     Shall  I  then  send  you 
two  hogsheads  of  this  white  wine  ?. .  . .  Just  now,  captain,  we* 
were  talking  of  your  quarter  cask  of  burgimdy ;  and  as  for  the 
rest  of  you,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  give  me  your  orders,  I  will 
enter  them  at  once  in  my  book." 

The  surgeon  and  the  advocate  began  to  talk  in  earnest  of  their 
cellaia ;  and  all  other  sub^eats  of  conversation  were  dropped,  as  if 
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the  principal  end  of  the  supper  had  been  a  meeting  for  tasting 
wines.  Then  they  spoke  of  the  chase,  of  fire-arms,  of  dogs  and 
partridges,  so  that  all  traces  of  a  serious  project  or  attempt  were 
soon  effaced. 

The  Dignitary  took  Pierre  aside  : 

*'  The  company  in  which  you  came  hither,"  said  he,  in  allusion 
to  the  Berrichon,  "  proves  to  me  that  you  did  not  expect  to  find' 
certain  persons  here.     Still  they  appeared  to  rely  upon  you. 
Whence  arose  the  mistake  .^** 

"  I  asked  myself  the  same  question  at  first,'*  replied  Pierre ; 
"  and  then  I  remembered  that  they  had  given  me  a  rendez-vous 
which  had  escaped  my  memory ;  I  only  came  here  to  see  the 
Corinthian  and  the  Berrichon  depart,  as  was  agreed  between  us." 

"  Did  you  not  receive  a  note  ?"  said  the  Dignitary. 

"  Yes,"  said  Pierre ;  '*  but  so  many  other  cares  pressed  upon 
me,  that  I  did  not  even  think  of  opening  it.  I  ought  to  have  it 
about  me  still." 

He  searched  in  his  pockets,  and  did  indeed  find  the  mysterious" 
note  of  the  stranger.  He  xmfolded  it,  drew  near  to  the  light  on 
the  hearth,  and  read  the  names  of  the  Dignitary  and  advocate, 
as  well  as  those  of  several  other  esteemed  and  well  known  per- 
sons in  the  town  of  Blois. 

"  Those  are  the  people,"  said  Komanet,  "  who  were  to  answer 
to  you  for  the  good  faith  of  this  wine  merchant ;  but  since  you 
have  not  consulted  them  and  we  are  here,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
be  his  sureties  for  you,  as  we  have  been  yours  to  him.  As  to 
the  rendeZ'VOUs,  consult  your  note  still  further,  it  ought  to  be 
named  for  this  evening,  and  at  the  place  where  we  now  are." 

"  It  is  so  too,"  said  Pierre,  after  having  again  looked  at  the 
paper.     "  But  why  this  singular  pretext. . . .  For  the  quality  of  the 

wines,  consult  Messieurs  so  and  so,  8fC To  taste  them  repair  to 

the  hotel  of,8fC It  is  true  that  my  negligence  in  not  reading- 

this  note  proves  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  easily  lost." 

"  And  as  the  least  pretext  might  give  rise  to  persecution,  you' 
will  do  well  to  bum  it;"  said  the  Dignitary. 

Pierre  gave  the  note  to  the  Dignitary,  who  hastened  to  throw 
it  into  the  fire.     **  Are  you,  by  chance,  more  involved  with  those^fl 
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people  than  I  am  ?"  said  Pierre,  pointing  to  the  persons  remain** 
ing  at  table,  so  as  not  to  be  observed  by  them. 

The  species  of.  embarrassment  with  which  le  Bon-soutien  re- 
plied that  he  had  never  had  any  thing  more  than  business  trans- 
actions with  the  traveller,  joined  to  the  silence  he  had  preserved 
during  the  whole  discussion  at  supper,  proved  to  Pierre  that  he 
ivas  more  deeply  engaged  than  he  could  avow.  The  pretext  he 
made  use  of  as  a  reason  for  his  connection  with  this  agent  of 
secret  societies,  was  too  improbable  to  leave  the  least  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  Pierre  understood  that  he  ought  not  to  ques- 
tion a  man  bound  by  oaths ;  and,  feigning  to  be  the  dupe  of  his 
pretexts,  he  quitted  him  to  assist  the  Corinthian  in  waking  the 
Berrichon,  for  the  wheels  of  the  pa^ac^  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  Villepreux  were  already  heard  in  the  distance.  With  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  companion 
upon  his  feet ;  and  after  brotherly  adieus,  VAmi-du-trait  and 
the  Corinthian  separated ;  one  taking,  with  the  Berrichon,  the 
load  to  Villepreux,  the  other  retracing  his  steps  to  Blois  with 
the  Dignitary  and  the  old  master-locksmith. 

"  I  think,"  said  this  last,  as  they  were  leaving  the  cabaret, 
"  that  they  haver  gone  farther  than  they  intended  with  us,  and 
that  they  thought  us  more  simple  than  we  are.  Never  mind ; 
certain  things,  half  guessed,  are  as  sacred  as  though  they  were 
entirely  confided  ;  do  you  not  think  so,  pays  Villepreux  ?" 

"  It  is  a  law  of  my  conscience,"  replied  Pierre  Huguenin. 

The  Dignitary  preserved  a  profound  silence.  He  had  been 
engaged  to  this  party  for  some  time  ;  and  perhaps  at  this  mo- 
ment made  reflections  which  had  not  occurred  to  him  before. 
His  two  companions  had  the  delicacy  to  speak  on  other  matters. 

While  they  continued  their  road  towards  the  town,  the  Vaudois, 
absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  arranged  his  plates  and  bottles  with  a 
melancholy  air.  M.  Achille  Lefort,  the  pretended  commercial 
traveller,  in  reality  a  member  of  the  committee  for  recruiting  the 
Carbonarist  ranks,  the  Napoleonite  captain,  the  La  Fayette  ad- 
vocate, and  the  Orleanist  surgeon,  grouped  by  the  chimney, 
spoke  thus  in  a  low  voice. 

The  Surgeon. — **  Well !  my  poor  Achille,  here  is  another  of 
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your  follies.     Ah !  you  would  have  to  do  with  the  sans-culottes  / 
See  the  result.'* 

AcHiLLE  Lefort. — "  It  is  your  fault.  If  I  had  been  alone  I 
could  have  turned  these  people  as  I  pleased.  I  thought  to  give 
them  confidence  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  men  of  fair 
station,  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  such  men  are  good 
for  nothing.  Do  you  think  that  you  know  how  to  speak  to  the 
people,  you  fellows  ?" 

The  Advocate  to  the  Surgeon. — "  It  is'  an  agreeable  race.-^ 
One  would  think  that  we  knew  nothing  about  his  people !  we 
who  are  in  continual  intercourse  with  them." 

AcHiLLE  Lefoet. — "  You  ouly  see  those  who  are  ill  in  body 
and  mind.  An  advocate,  a  surgeon !  you  have  only  to  do  with 
diseases  in  the  moral  and  physical  state !  You  know  nothing 
of  the  people  in  good  health.  Is  not  this  joiner  an  intelligent 
and  educated  man  ?'* 

The  Surgeon. — "Much  too  disputative  and  learned  for  a 
workman.  With  brains  so  perplexed,  with  badly  chosen  readings, 
and  badly  digested  theories,  a  man  is  never  worth  any  thing.  If 
one  must  govern  a  nation  composed  of  such  men,  Napoleon  him^ 
iself  would  return  upon  earth  in  vain." 

The  Captain. — *'  In  his  days  there  were  none  such.  He 
led  them  to*  war,  and  they  had  no  time  for  arguing." 

The  Advocate. — "  in  hk  day  there  were  such,  for  there  have 
always  been  such.  They  disputed  in  war  no  less  than  in  peace. 
Only,  the  great  man,  who  was  no  favourite  of  philosophical  dis- 
cussions, begged  them  to  be  so  good  as  to  hold  their  tongues. 
He  called  them  idealists,'^ 

The  Captain. — "  And  he  would  have  called  you  so  too. 
Truly,  you  appear  to  me  very  singular,  with  your  theories,  your 
constitutions,  and  your  distinctions  of  constitutional  and  abso- 
lute governments !  What  has  all  that  to  do  with  us  ?  We 
must  drive  away  the  enemy ;  make  war  upon  the  foreigners  and 
their  Bourbons ;  upon  the  Royalists  and  their  parsons.  We 
shall  see  before  long.  What  do  you  want  to  dispute  with  these 
workmen  for  ?  You  should  tell  them  to  take  a  good  musket  and 
twenty 'five  cartridges  a-piece.  This  is  the  only  language  the 
French  people  understand." 
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AcHiLLE  Lefort. — "  You  have  just  seen  that  it  is  not  so, 
and  that  they  are  determined  to  know  what  they  are  doing.  I 
understand  the  matter,  and  I  have  enrolled  more  than  one  who 
scarcely  questions  any  more  than  myself  the  principle  for  which 
we  shall  not  have  worked  in  vain  in  the  course  of  twenty  years. 
But  what  does  it  matter  ?  Agitate,  excite,  associate,  arm ; 
with  that  every  thing  can  be  accomplished." 

The  Sijegeon.  ",Even  the  republic !  A  beautiful  conclusion, 
and  worthy  of  the  exordium  !" 

AcHiLLE.  "  Well,  and  why  not  the  republic  ?'* 

Advocate.  "  Oh !  certainly,  the  republic !  Can  any  thing 
better  be  asked  for,  when  it  is  represented  by  the  purest,  the 
most  upright,  the  most  moderate  men." 

Surgeon.  "  Such  men  are  simpletons,  if  they  think  to  bridle 
the  people  when  they  shall  have  taken  off  their  trammels/' 

AcHiLLE.  "  Bah  !  the  people  are  as  gentle  as  children  after  a 
victory.  You  do  not  know  them,  I  teU  you;  I  know  quite  well 
how  to  lead  ten  thousand  such  as  you  have  just  seen.'* 

Surgeon.  "  Yes,  like  the  old  Jacobin  locksmith,  fpr  ex- 
ample !  A  pretty  sample !  I  confess  that  these  blood  thirsty 
fellows  are  not  to  my  taste.  With  such  a  populace  unchained,  we 
jshould  be  overwhelmed ;  we  should  return  to  anarchy,  to  bar- 
barism, to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  to  all  the  horrors  of  93." 

AcHiLLE.  "Well!  let  us  do  ,^0,  if  needs  must;  that  is 
better  than  the  secret  workings  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  calm 
insipidity  of  tyranny.  March,  agitate,  never  mind  how,  pro- 
vided that  we  feel  ourselves  live,  and  that  we  have  some  great 
thing  to  do.  Was  not  that  a  fine  time  when  Robespierre 
lived !  A  day  of  glory !  an  illustrious  death !  an  immortal 
.name  !  it  is  enough  to  give  one  a  fever  only  to  think  of  it." 

Advocate.  "  He  speaks  like  an  amateur !  If  you  are  ena- 
moured of  martyrdom,  why  did  you  not  get  yourself  shot  with 
Caron  ?" 

AcHiLLE.  "  Bah  !  Caron,  Berton  ;  simpletons,  fools  !  men 
.^scontented  with  their  position,  and  who  would  have  kept 
quiet  if  the  court  had  satisfied  their  personal  ambition." 

Captain.  "  Say  heroes  whom  you  have  caluminated,  and 
abandoned  like  cowai4a\    A^  \Xvousajid  deviLs !   if  they  would 
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have  listened  to  me  in  those  times,  they  would  not  have  pe- 
rished upon  the  scaffold.  This  is  why  your  Carbonarism  makes 
me  sick  at  heart.  I  blush  to  belong  to  it  now !"  (He  takes  his 
gun  and  proposes  to  go  out.) 

AcHiLLE.  "It  is  always  thus.  When  a  reverse  is  expe- 
rienced, they  upbraid  one  another,  till  a  new  victory  brings 
back  a  good  understanding." 

Surgeon,  taking  up  Ms  gun  also  to  depart.  "To  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  no  faith  in  your  victories.  If  the  liberals  yield  in 
Spain,  good-bye  to  the  cause.  You  must  seek  something  bet- 
ter than  your  Carbonarism,  for  which  no  one  really  cares,  which 
no  one  understands,  and  in  which  no  one  is  xmderstood." 

Advocate.  "  Good  night,  Achille.  It  is  all  the  same ! 
we  are  both  on  the  good  road.  We  have  all  the  men  of  talent 
for  us ;  Manuel,  Foy,  K^ratry,  D'Argenson,  S^b^stiani,  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  and  the  old  white  haired  patriarch,  the  father 
La  Fayette !    there  is  a  man !" 

Achille.  "  Good  night  to  you  all.  I  shall  not  make  myself 
Tmeasy  about  your  whims,  {to  the  AdvocateJ  Good  night, 
my  little  would-be  Mirabeau !  We  i^hall  still  see  something 
*worth  looking  at  before  we  die,  never  fear !" 

Advocate  to  Achille,  "  Good  night,  Bama:ve !" 

SiTBGEON  to  Achille,  "  Good  night,  father  Duch^ne,^' 

Achille.  "  As  you  will !  |.One  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  occasion,  provided  that  I  serve  France." 

The  Captain  ;  between  his  teeth.  "  A  good  chain  shot  among 
all  those  babblers." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  prosecution  directed  against  the  ringleaders  in  the  terrible 
ouarrel  between  the  Gavots  and  Divorants  ended  by  entirely 
exonerating  those  of  the  first  mentioned,  body,  and  relieving  them 
from  all  responsibility.  Pierre  and  Romanet,  called  as  principal 
witnesses,  signalized  themselves  by  their  courage,  frankness,  and 
firmness.  The  fine  person,  the  distinguished  appearance,  £lnd 
the  simple  yet  choice  language  of  Pierre,  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  the  liberals  of  the'  town,  who  assisted  with  their 
journalists  at  the  sitting  of  the  tribunal.  But  he  was  not  again 
the  object  of  fresh  advances,  departing  from  Blois  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  no  longer  necessary. 

What  did  the  father  Huguenin  do  and  think  during  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  his  son  ?  The  good  man  complained  and 
flew  into  a  passion;  but  above  all  his  anger,  rose  his  fean  for 
the  safety  of  Pierre.  '*  My  son  is  so  exact  and  so  quick  in  all  hp 
undertakes,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^'  that  some  misfaaliii»  mssst 
have  happei^ed  to  him  !*'  And  then  he  gave  way  to  dequur,  ^ 
for  he  had  never  entirely  known  how  well  he  loved  and  how 
much  he  esteemed  his  son  until  this  last  separation. 

As  Pierre  had  feared,  his  father's  feverish  anxiety  increased, 
and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  leave  his  bed  on  the  day  when, 
fortunately,  Amaury  and  the  Berrichon  arrived.  As  they  jour- 
neyed on,  the  Corinthian  had  renewed  to  his  companion  the 
caution  which  Pierre  had  already  given  him  as  to  sparing  the 
prejudices  of  father  Huguenin  with  regard  to  the  compagnonnage  ; 
and,  as  he  shrunk  from  beginning  an  acquaintance  with  his  new 
master  by  uttering  a  falsehood,  he  charged  the  Berrichon  to 
speak  first.  As  they  jumped  from  the  diligence,  they  asked  for 
the  house  of  the  joiner,  and  entered  it,  the  Berrichon  with  the 
forwardness  of  a  simpleton^  Amaury  with  the  reserve  of  a 
sensible  man. 

"  Hola !  ho !"  cried  the  Berrichon,  striking  with  his  stick  upon 
the  open  door ;  "  ho,  within  there !  Is  it  not  here  that  father 
Hi^eain,  the  master  joinfti,  li^ea  V 
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At  that  very  moment  the  father  Huguenin  was  lying  on  his 
bed,  in  so  bad  a  temper  that  he  could  not  endure  any  one  in  his 
room.  As  he  heard  his  quiet  so  rudely  broken  in  upon,  he 
sprung  from  his  pillow,  and  drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  yellow 
serge,  caught  sj^ht  of  the  peculiarly  jovial  person  of  Berrichon 
la  Clef'deS'Cosurs. 

"    "  Go  on  your  way,*  friend,"  said  he,  bluntly  ;  "  the  inn  is  fur- 
ther on." 

"  But  suppose  we  choose  to  take  your  house  for  an  inn  ?"  re- 
turned la  Clef-deS'Coeurs,  who,  relying  upon  the  pleasure  his  ar- 
rival woxdd  cause  the  old  joiner,  found  it  agreeable  to  joke  a  little 
before  making  himself  known. 

In  that  case,"  said  the  father  Huguenin,  beginning  to  dress, 

I  shall  take  care  to  shew  you  that  if  a  .man  enters  the  house  of 
a  sick  person  in  this  free  and  easy  way,  he  may  perchance  be 
forced  to  go  out  of  it  with  less  ceremony  still." 

"  Pardon  my  comrade,  master,"  said  Amaury,  shewing  him- 
self, and  saluting  the  Neither  of  his  Mend  with  respect ;  ''  we  are 
come  to  you  on  behalf  of  Pierre,  your  son,  to  offer  you  our  ser- 
vices." 

Mv  son?"  cried  the  master,  "and  where  then  is  he  himself?" 
At  Blois,  detained  for  two  or  three  days  longer  by  an  affair 
which  he  will  explain  to  you  when  he  arrives  ;  he  has  hired  us, 
and  here  are  a  few  words  from  him  to  tell  you  who  we  are." 

The  father  Huguenin,  having  read  the  note  of  his  son,  began 
to  feel  himself  calmer  and  better. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  said  he,  looking  at  Amaury ;  "  you  are  a  very 
decent  lad,  my  son,  and  your  appearance  pleases  me  ;  but  you 
have  with  you  a  comrade  of  singular  manners.  Hold,  friend," 
added  he,  eyeing  the  Berrichon  with  a  severe  expression,  "  are 
you  more  civil  at  work  than  in  the  house?  Your  cap  ill  becomes 
you,  my  boy." 

"  My  cap  ?"  said  the  Berrichon  with  surprise,  at  the  same  time 
taking  it  off  and  examining  it  with  simplicity.  "  Dome,  it  is 
not  very  handsome,  master ;  but  we  can  only  wear  what  we 
have." 

**  But  we  need  not  keep  it  on  our  heads  before  a  master  whose 
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Jiair  is  grey/'  said  the  Corinthian,  who  understood  the  meaning 
of  father  Huguenin. 

"  Ah,  dame/  we  are  not  brought  up  in  the  colleges,"  relied 
ihe  Berrichon,  putting  his  cap  under  his  arm ; ''  but  we  can  work 
with  all  our  heart,  and  this  is  all  we  know  how  to  do.*' 

"  We  shall  see  about  that,  my  children,"  said  the  father  Hu- 
^enin,  relenting.  "  You  have  come  in  right  time,  for  work 
presses,  and  I  am  on  my  bed  like  an  old  horse  on  his  litter. 
You  shall  drink  a  glass  of  my  wine,  and  then  I  will  conduct  you 
to  the  chateau ;  for  dead  or  alive,  I  must  keep  my  customer  in 
^ood  humour." 

The  brave  old  man,  calling  his  servant,  endeavoured  to  rise, 
while  his  companions  did  honour  tq  the  refreshments.  But  he 
'was  suffering  so  much  that  Amaury  quickly  perceived  it,  and 
jbegged  him,  with  his  accustomed  gentleness,  not  to  distiurb  him- 
self, assuring  him  that,  thanks  to  Pierre,  he  was  as  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  as  though  he  had  been  present  at  its 
commencement ;  and  to  prove  this,  he  described  the  foxrm  'and 
dimensions  of  the  arches,  the  pannels,  the  cornices,  and  the  shafto; 
the  forms  of  the  scrolls,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  work,  with 
such  extreme  exactitude,  and  with  a  memory  and  facility  so  Te- 
markable,  that  the  old  joiner  at  first  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment, and  then  thinking  of  the  advantage  of  a  science  which 
could  render  the  most  complicated  operations  so  clear,  and  fix 
them  so  well  in  the  mind,  he  scratched  his  head,  settled  his 
night-cap,  and  got  into  bed  again,  saying  to  himself,  "  We  must 
^ust  in  Ood." 

"  And  have  some  confidence  in  us,"  replied  Amaury.  "  The 
desire  we  have  to  give  you  satisfaction  shall  stand  in  the  place 
of  your  directions  to-day ;  and  perhaps  to-morrow  you  vsdll  be 
strong  enough  to  give  us  your  aid.  In  the  mean  time,  sleep 
well,  and  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy." 

"  No,  no,  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy,  my  master,"  cried  la 
Clef'des-cceure,  hastily  swallowing  another  glass  of  wine.  "  Yon 
see  you  did  wrong  to  give  a  bad  reception  to  two  fine  young 
Companions  like  us." 

*'  Companions !"  muttered  the  father  Huguenin,  while  his 
brow  clouded  over. 
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"  All !  I  only  said  that  to  make  you  angry,"  replied  the  Berri- 
chon,  laughing,  "  because  I  know  that  you  do  not  like  the  Com- 
panions." 

"Ah  !  so  you  are  in  the  compagnonnage  ?'*  growled  the  father 
Huguenin,  divided  between  his  old  antipathy  and  some  sudden 
sympathy. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  the  Berrichon,  who  had  at  least  the 
wit  to  joke  upon  his  own  ugliness ;  "  we  are  in  the  Devoir  of 
handsome  fellows,  and  I  am  the  standard-bearer  of  that  regi- 
ment." 

"  We  know  but  one  duty  here,"  said  the  Corinthian,  playing 
upon  the  word,  "  that  of  serving  you  well." 

"  May  God  hear  you !"  returned  the  father  Huguenin,  as  he 
drew  the  clothes  over  him  in  great  perplexity  of  mind. 

Nevertheless,  he  slept  peacably,  and  on  the  morrow,  feeling 
himself  better,  he  went  to  visit  his  journeymen.  He  found  them 
hard  at  work,  keeping  the  apprentices  well  to  their  duty,  and 
proceeding  through  the  different  operations  as  familiarly  as  Pierre 
Huguenin  himself.  Reassured  for  his  undertaking,  and  recon- 
ciled with  M.  Lerebours,  who  until  then  had  been  very  sullen,  he 
jetumed  to  his  bed  full  of  hope,  and  was  soon  upon  his  feet 
again  to  receive  his  son,  who  arrived  three  days  after,  towards 
the  close  of  day. 

A  heavenly  calm  was  depicted  upon  the  brow  of  Pierre  Hu-t 
guenin.  His  conscience  was  at  rest,  and  his  ordinary  gravity 
was  tempered  by  an  inward  satisfaction,  which  communicated 
itself  as  though  magnetically  to  his  father.  Questioned  by  him 
upon  the  cause  of  his  delay,  he  replied : 

'*  Permit  me,  my  good  father,  not  to  enter  at  present  into  a 
justification  which  will  occupy  some  time.  When  you  require 
it,  I  will  relate  to  you  what  I  have  been  doing  at  Blois ;  but  will 
you  now  send  me  at  once  to  my  companions,  and  content  your- 
self with  the  promise  I  have  given.  I  can  swear  upon  my 
honour  that  I  have  only  discharged  a  duty,  and  that  you  would 
have  blessed  and  approved  me  if  you  could  have  had  your  eyes 
on  me  throughout  my  absence." 

"  Go ;  you  reply  to  me  as  you  please,"  said  the  old  joiner ; 
*'  and  there  are  moments  when  you  almost  persuade  in<&  tk^  ^^>^ 
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are  the  father  and  I  the  son.  It  is  singular,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  true !''  He  found  himself  so  well  that  day,  that  he  was  able 
to  sup  with  his  son,  the  two  companions,  and  the  apprentices. 
He  took  a  fancy  to  Amaury,  whose  gentle,  and  respectful  man- 
ners charmed  him ;  though  he  repulsed  the  idea  of  enquiring 
into  certain  matters,  he  said  apart  to  himself :  "  If  he  be  one  of 
those  mad  companions,  at  least  it  must  be  owned  that  his  ap- 
pearance and  words  are  very  deceitful."  He  began  also  to  think 
somewhat  better  of  the  Berrichon,  and  to  perceive  excellent 
qualities  beneath  his  rude  exterior.  His  follies  made  him  laugh, 
and  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  some  one  to  rally  and  chide  ;  for 
he  possessed,  as  may  have  been  seen,  the  quarrelsome  disposition 
peculiar  to  active  people ;  and  the  habitual  dignity  of  his  son 
and  the  Corinthian  kept  him  a  little  in  restraint. 

On  this  evening,  when  the  Berrichon  had  appeased  his  first 
hunger,  and  its  claims  were  al^^ays  imperious,  he  took  the  lead 
in  the  conversation,  with  his  mouth  full  and  his  elbows  upon  the 
table. 

"  Comrade,"  said  he  to  the  Corinthian,  "  why  wfll  you  not  let 
me  relate  to  Maitre  Pierre,  what  took  place  with  regard  to  him 
ft  few  days  ago  with  that  great  wiseacre  of  a  Polydore,  Theodore 
(I  know  not  what  you  call  him)  in  short,  the  son  of  the  steward 
at  the  chateau  ?'* 

Amaury,  displeased  at  this  indiscretion,  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders  and  made  no  reply.  But  the  father  Huguenin  was 
not  disposed  to  let  the  gossip  of  the  Berrichon  fall  to  the  ground. 

"  My  dear  Amaury,"  said  he,  "  I  advise  you  not  to  share  any 
of  your  secrets  with  that  boy.  He  is  about  as  delicate  and  as  light 
as  a  great  beam  falling  upon  your  toes." 

"  Come,"  said  Pierre  Huguenin,  "  since  he  has  begun,  you 
must  let  him  finish.  I  see  that  he  means  M.  Isidore  Lere- 
bours.  How  can  you  think,  Amaury,  that  I  should  care  for 
what  he  might  say  against  me  ?  one  must  be  weak-minded  in- 
deed to  fear  his  judgment." 

"  Ah  !  well,  in  that  case,  I  will  tell  you ;  yes,  yes,  I  will  tell  you, 
all  about  it,  master  Pierre  !"  cried  the  Berrichon,  winking  aside 
at  Amaury,  as  if  to  beg  him  not  to  interrupt  him. 
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The  Corintliiaii  made  a  sign  to  him  that  he  might  speak  on, 
when  he  began  his  recital  in  these  words  : 

"  First  of  all,  there  was  a  beautiful  lady,  a  lovely  woman,  by 
my  faith ;  a  little  thing  with  nice  red  cheeks,  who  passed  and 
repassed,  and  passed  again  and  again,  as  if  to  look  at  our  work; 
but,  as  sure  as  I  am  biting  my  bread,  it  was  to  look  at  the  pays 
Corinthian. ..." 

"  What  does  he  mean,  with  his  pays  and  his  Corinthian  ?*' 
demanded  the  father  Huguenin,  before  whom  it  was  agreed 
never  to  give  one  another  the  names  of  the  compagnonnage, 

Pierre  trod  rather  heavily  upon  the  foot  of  the  Berrichon^ 
who  made  a  frightful  grimace,  and  quickly  renewed  : 

"  When  I  say  pays^  it  is  as  though  I  said  friend,  comrade. 
We  are  townsmen,  he  and  I ;  he  is  from  Nantes  in  Britany,  and, 
I  am  from  Nohant-vic  in  Berry." 

''  Excellent !"  said  the  father  Huguenin,  holding  his  sides 
with  laughter. 

"  And  when  I  say  Corinthian,"  pursued  the  Berrichon,  whose 
feet  they  kept  treading  on,  "  it  is  a  name  that  I  give  him  in 
lesi. ... 

"  To  return,  this  lady  looked  at  Amaury  ?"  said  the  fathdt 
Huguenin. 

"What  lady?"  asked  Pierre,  who,  without  knowing  why^ 
began  to  listen  attentively. 

"  A  fine,  handsome,  pretty,  little  woman,  as  he  has'  told  you, 
in  his  sapient  fashion,"  said  Amaury,  laughing  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
know  her." 

"  If  she  has  a  bright  complexion,"  objected  the  father  Hu- 
guenin, "  she  is  not  the  young  lady  of  Villepreux,  for  she  is 
as  pale  as  death.     Perhaps  this  is  her  lady's  maid  ?" 

"  Ah !  very  likely,"  replied  the  Berrichon,  "  for  they  called 
her  Madame." 

"  She  was  not  there  alone  then  when  she  came  to  look  at 
you  ?"  asked  Pierre. 

"  Qtiite  alone,"  returned  la-Clef-des-^comrs ;  but  afterwards 
M.  CoHdor. : . .  " 

"  Isidore !"  interrupted  the  father  Huguenin,  in  a  loud  voice 
that  he  might  disconcert  him. 
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"Yes,  Th^dore,*'  continued  the  Berrichon,  who  loved  his 
joke  like  other  people.  "  Well !  this  M.  Molitor  said  to  hei* 
thus :  '  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  to  serve  you,  Madame  la 
MarqTiise  ?'  ** 

"Ah!  that  is  the  niece,  the  little  lady  of  Frenays,"  observed 
the  father  Huguenin.  ^*  She  is  not  at  all  proud  and  looks  at 
every  one. . . .  did  she  indeed  look  at  Amaury  ?" 

"  As  I  look  at  you  !"  cried  the  Berrichon. 

"  Oh  no  !  very  differently  !'*  replied  the  old  joiner,  laughing' 
at  the  villainous  eyes  the  Berrichon  was  making.  "  And  did* 
she  speak  to  you  at  last  ?'' 

"  No  indeed !  she  only  said :  '  I  am  seeking  a  little  dog ; 
have  you  seen  it  here,  messieurs  les  meftttisiers  P*  And  she 
looked  at  the  pat/s. .  . .  the  comrade  Amaury ;  dame !  she  looked 
at  him  as  though  she  would  have  eaten  him  with  her  eyes." 

"  Hold  there,  simpleton !  it  was  you  she  looked  at !"  said 
Amaury.  "  You  need  not  deny  it,  it  is  not  your  fault  if  you 
are  a  handsome  fellow." 

"  Oh !  for  the  matter  of  that,  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  re- 

Slied  the  Berrichon.  "Never  has  any  kind  of  woman  looked 
t  me,  neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  young  nor  old,  except  in- 
deed the  mother. .  . .  the  Savinienne  I  would  say,  before  she 
was  in  trouble  for  her  dead  husband." 

"  She  looked  at  you  ?"  cried  Amaury,  colouring. 

"Yes,  in  pity,"  replied  the  Berrichon,  who  did  not  want  for 
good  sense  in  matters  relating  to  himself ;  "  and  she  often  said 
to  me  :  '  My  poor  Berrichon,  you  have  such  a  droll  nose,  and 
such  a  droll  mouth !  Did  you  get  them  from  your  father  or 
your  mother  ?'  " 

"  But,  to  the  history  of  the  lady?"  said  the  father  Huguenin. 

"  The  history  is  finished,"  replied  the  Berrichon.  "  She  went 
out  as  she  had  entered,  and  M.  Hippolyte. ..." 

"  M.  Isidore  !"  interrupted  the  obstinate  father  Huguenin. 

"  As  you  please,  his  name  is  no  handsomer  than  my  nose. 

Well,   he    placed    himself  by  us,  his    arms  crossed   like  the 

Emperor  Napoleon,  holding  his  telescope ;    and  then  he  took 

upon  himself  to  say  that  we  were  working  badly,  bad  work  for- 

sooth!      And    suddenly   ttie   pat/*,, •••^^^    comrade  Amaury, 
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ceased  to  make  any  reply,  and  then  I  continued  to  saw  my 
planks  without  saying  a  word.  This  vexed  the  gentleman! 
He  had  wished  without  doubt  that  he  should  be  asked  why  the 
work,  did  not  please  him.  Then  he  took  up  a  piece,  saying  that* 
the  material  was  bad,  that  the  wood  was  already  cracked,  and, 
that  if  he  were  to  let  it  fall  it  would  break  like  glass.  Upon' 
this  the  Corinthian,  (forgive  me,  master,  the  custom  I  have  of 
calling  him  so,)  the  Corinthian,  as  I  said,  replied :  'Try  it  then, 
master,  if  you  have  a  mind.'  Then  he  took  it  up  and  threw  it 
to  the  ground  with  all  his  strength ;  but  it  did  not  break  the 
least  in  the  world ;  if  it  had,  I  would  have  broken  his  head  with 
my  hammer!" 

"  Is  that  all  ?'*  asked  Pierre  Huguenin. 

"  If  you  do  not  find  that  enough,  Maitre  Pierre,  the  deuce  is 
in  it !''  said  the  Berrichon. 

"I  find  it  too  much,"  said  the  father  Huguenin,  who  had 
become  pensive.  "  Do  you  remember,  Pierre,  I  predicted  this ; 
the  son  Lerebours  wishes  to  do  you  mischief,  and  he  will  suc- 
ceed." 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  Pierre. 

In  fact,  Isidore  Lerebours,  having  learned  how  Pierre  Hu-' 
guenin  had  criticised  and  /reconstructed  his  plan  for  the  stair- 
case, nourished  a  profound  hatred  against  him.  The  preceding 
day  he  had  dined  at  the  chkteaxL,  at  the  table  of  the  Coimt  de 
Villepreux,  Jtor  being  the  Sunday,  the  count  had  invited  the 
priest,  the  mayor,  and  his  colleague,  M.  Lerebours  and  his  son. 
The  idea  of  the  count  was  that  there  are  always  in  a  village  four 
or  five  individuals  over  whom  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  influence,  and  that  this  is  achieved  more  easily 
through  the  compliment  of  a  dinner  than  by  right  and  good 
reason.  M.  Isidore  was  very  vam  of  this  privilege.  He  ex- 
hibited his  most  ridiculous  toilettes  at  the  chateau,  broke,  each 
time,  more  or  less  of  plates  and  decanters,  tasted  the  best 
wines  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  received  from  the  master 
of  the  house  some  good  lessons  by  which  he  did  not  know  how 
to  profit,  and  allowed  himself  to  look  impudently  at  the  pretty 
little  Marquise  des  Frenays. 

This  first  Sunday  afforded  a  favourable  opportu-wit-^  Iw 
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fying  the  revengeful  feelings  of  Isidore.  While  the  count  was 
pla3ring  his  game  at  picquet  after  dinner  with  the  priest,  the 
work  in  the  chapel  was  spoken  of,  and. the  old  noble  asked  his 
steward  if  they  had  at  last  renewed  it. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  M.  Lerebours.  **  Four 
workmen  are  employed  upon  it,  and  are  even  working  to  day/' 

"  Spite  of  the  Sunday  ?"  observed  the  priest. 
You  wiU  give  them  absolution,  priest,'*  said  the  count. 
I  fear,"  said  Isidore  who  impatiently  waited  this  moment 
to  put  in  his  word,  "  that  Monsieur  le  Comte  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  work  they  are  doing.  They  use  wood  not  suffi. 
ciently  dry,  and  understand  nothing  of  what  they  are  about. 
The  old  Huguenin  is  not  without  skill,  but  he  is  lamed,  and  his 
son  is  an  ignorant  pretender,  a  great  talker  about  every  thing, 
in  one  word,  an  ass." 

"Leave  the  asses  alone,"  said  the  count,  quietly  shuffling 
his  cards  ;  "  we  were  not  thinking  of  them." 

"  Will  Monsieur  le  Comte  permit  me  to  say  that  this  stupid 
fellow  is  not  fit  for  the  work  they  have  confided  to  him.  It  is 
as  much  as  he  could  do  to  split  logs." 

"  In  that  case  you  are  not  in  safety,"  replied  the  count,  who, 
in  his  way,  was  as  great  a  satirist  as  father  Huguenin.  "  But 
who  then  chose  this  workman  ?  was  it  not  your  father  ?" 

M.  Lerebours  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  uttering 
extravagant  exclamations  of  praise  upon  the  tapestry  which 
Madame  des  Frenays  was  embroidering,  and  did  not  hear  the 
insinuations  of  his  son  against  Pierre  Huguenin. 

"  My  father  is  deceived  in  that  man,"  replied  Isidore  in  a 
low  voice.  "  He  has  heard  him  highly  spoken  of,  and  thought 
to  do  well  by  paying  him  less  for  his  labour  than  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  to  a  man  of  more  talent  who  might  have  been 
found  elsewhere.  But  it  is  ran  error ;  for  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  all  that  they  are  about  to  do,  will  have  to  be  done 
over  again.  I  will  lose  my  name  if  it  does  not  turn  out  as  I 
say." 

"  Lose  your  name !"  replied  the  count,  still  playing  at  cards, 
and  openly  rallying  him  without  his  perceiving  it ;  "  iat  would 
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be  a  great  pity.     If  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  called  Isidore 
Lerebours,  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  doing  that." 

The  Marquise  des  Frenays,  whom  M.  Lerebours  greatly  an- 
noyed with  his  compliments,  now  spoke  in  a  soft  and  musical 
voice.  r 

"  You  are  very  severe,  Monsieur  Isidore !"  said  she,  in  her 
childlike,  yet  coquetish  way  of  speaking.  "  I  chanced  to  cross 
the  library  by  accident,  and  I  thought  the  new  woodwork  as 
pretty  and  as  well  done  as  the  old.  How  beautiful  it  is,  that 
woodwork  !  You  were  quite  right  to  have  it  repaired,  imcle  ; 
it  will  be  in  perfect  taste  and  quite  the  fashion.'* 

"  The  fashion  ?"  cried  Isidore  judiciously ;  "  it  is  more  than 
three  hundred  years  old." 

"  Did  you  find  that  out  for  yourself  ?"  said  the  count. 
*'  But  it  seems  to  me. ..."  continued  Isidore. 
"  It  is  the  fashion  now !"  interrupted  the  priest  with  temper, 
annoyed  by  Isidore's  talking,     "  All  the  old  modes  are  coming 
in  again. .  . .      But  let  us  play  our  game  in  peace.  Monsieur 
Isidore." 

M.  Lerebours  cast  a  terrible  look  at  his  son,  who  satisfied  at 
having  given  the  first  blow  to  Pierre  Huguenin,  drew  near  to 
the  ladies.  Mademoiselle  Yseult  had  such  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  him  that  she  rose  and  changed  her  place.  Madame 
des  Frenays,  less  delicate  in  her  nerves,  did  not  refuse  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  the  employ^  of  bridges  and  high  roads. 
She  questioned  him  upon  the  library,  and  upon  the  Pierre 
Huguenin  of  whom  he  spoke  so  badly ;  at  last  she  asked  him 
which,  among  the  workmen  she  had  seen  that  morning  as  she 
crossed  the  workshop,  was  Pierre  Huguenin. 

"  There  was  one  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  very  rf&- 
tingu4  appearance,"  said  she  with  great  ingenuousness. 

*'  Pierre  Huguenin  was  not  there,"  replied  Isidore,  "  and 
the  one  you  mean  is  a  companion.  I  do  not  know  his  name, 
but  he  has  a  droll  surname." 

"  Ab  !  indeed  ?  tell  it  me  then,  it  will  amuse  me." 
''  His  comrade  calk  him  the  Corinthian." 
"  Oh !  how  pretty,  the  Corinthian  !     But  why  ?     Wbat^^does 
that  mean  ?" 
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'*  Those  people  have  all  sorts  of  surnames.  The  other  is 
called  la  Clef-des-coeurs.*' 

"  Oh !  what  a  good  joke !  But  how  frightful  he  is  !  I  never 
saw  any  thing  so  ugly." 

Any  other  than  Isidore  might  have  remarked,  that^  for  a 
marquise,  Madame  des  Frenays  had  perhaps  looked  too 
much  at  the  workmen  in  the  lihrary,  and  that  she  did  not  jus- 
tify at  that  moment  the  sentence  of  Labruydre :  "  It  is  only  a 
nun  to  whom  a  gardener  is  a  man."  But  Isidore,  who  knew 
the  marquise  to  be  somewhat  of  a  coquette,  and  who  thought 
himself  very  agreeable,  contented  himself  with  thinking  that 
she  was  talking  nothings,  and  pretended  to  be  interested  in 
them,  that  she  might  keep  him  near  her  and  enjoy  his  convers- 
ation. 

The  Marquise  des  Frenays,  bom  Josephine  CHcot,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  large  cloth  manufacturer  of  the  province,  had 
been  married  while  quite  young  to  the  Marquis  des  Frenays, 
the  nephew  of  M.  de  ViUepreux.  This  marquis  was  a  very 
good  gentleman  of  Touraine,  so  far  as  the  nobility  of  his  birth- 
went,  but  a  deplorable  personage  as  regarded  all  else.  He 
had  served  under  the  Empire  ;  but,  as  he  possessed  little  talent 
and  was  most  irregular  in  his  conduct,  he  had  never  risen  ahoff^ 
a  secondary  grade,  confined  to  which  he  had  lived  with  tke  lowest 
and  had  squandered  his  property  in  the  coarsest  riott  During 
the  hundred  days,  he  had  borne  his  part  neither  skilfully  nor 
courageously ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  betrayed  the  fortimes  of 
the  Emperor  too  late,  and  had  not  known  how  to  secure  to 
himself  either  the  profits  of  defection  or  the  merit  of  fidelity. 
Subsequently  he  had  fallen  upon  the  hands  of  the  Coimt  de 
ViUepreux,  who,  finding  his  society  somewhat  troublesome  and 
his  debts  rather  frequent,  had  formed  the  design  of  getting  rid 
of  him,  by  marrying  him  to  the  rich  heiress  Josephine.  The 
Clicots  knew  very  well  beforehand,  that  the  marquis  was  neither 
handsome,  young,  nor  amiable  ;  that  his  morals,  thoroughly 
ruined,  were  as  imsettled  as  was  his  fortune ;  in  one  word,  that 
his  wife  would  have  no  chance  of  happiness,  nor  even  any 
position  that  could  be  truly  called  respectable.  But  an  alliance 
with  the  family^  as  M.  Leieboxaa  ya^W^  ^«id^  had  turned  their. 
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heads,  and  the  little  Clicot  was  consoled  for  every  thing  by  the 
title  of  Marquise. 

A  few  years  sufficed  to  disenchant  her ;  the  marquis  quickly 
frittered  away  the  marriage  portion  of  his  wife.  The  Clicots, 
wishing  to  preserve  to  their  child  some  resources  for  the  future, 
proposed  a  friendly  separation,  allowing  a  pension  of  six  thou- 
sand francs  to  the  husband,  on  condition  that  he  should  spend 
it  at  Paris  or  in  some  strange  country,  and  took  their  daughter 
back.  The  mother  Clicot  having  died  during  this  arrangement, 
the  father  Clicot  had  returned  to  business,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
pairing the  breach  made  in  his  fortune ;  and  Josephine  had 
gone  to  live  with  him  and  two  old  aunts,  in  a  large  country 
house,  dull  and  vulgar,  planted  close  beside  the  manufactory, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Loiret,  a  few  leagues  from  Villepreux. 

In  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  movement  of  a  life  of  business 
without  either  charm  or  elegance,  surrounded  by  very  prosaic 
people,  and  condemned  to  an  austere  existence  (for  her  relations 
exercised  over  her  the  same  surveillance  as  if  she  had  been  still  a 
child,)  the  poor  Josephine  was  mortally  wearied.  She  had  had 
a  rapid  glance  into  a  coiner  of  the  great  world,  and  had  been 
seized  with  an  immoderate  longing  for  the  frivolous  agitations 
of  an  elegant  life.  During  the  one  or  two  years  she  had  passed 
at  Paris,  she  had  had  at  her  command  a  carriage,  a  gay 
residence,  an  Opera  box,  a  crowd  of  admirers,  milliners, 
dressmakers,  and  perfumers.  Banished  suddenly  to  a  dirty 
and  smoke  exhaling  factory,  surrounded  by  workmen,  or  at 
best  by  the  heads  of  the  workshops,  whose  intentions  were 
better  than  their  manners,  hearing  nothing  spoken  of  but 
worsteds,  looms,  salaries,  dye  houses,  the  price  current,  con- 
tracts and  orders,  she  had  found  no  other  resource  against  de- 
spair than  reading  romances  at  night  and  sleeping  through  the 
best  part  of  the  day,  while  her  beautiful  dresses,  her  plumes 
and  laces,  the  last  traces  of  past  luxury,  grew  yellow  in  their 
boxes,  vainly  waiting  an  occasion  to  be  brought  to  light.  Jose- 
phine had  received  a  miserable  education.  Her  mother  was 
narrow  minded,  and  vain  of  her  money  ;  her  father  had  no  other 
care  and  no  other  occupation  in  life  than  that  of  amassing  wealth ; 
their  daughter  had  no  other  desire  and  no  oVk^x  W.^\7j  ^^scsl 
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that  of  spending  it.  She  was  no  longer  fit  for  any  •thing  from 
the  moment  when  she  had  no  ornaments  to  order,  no  party  of 
pleasure  to  project.  She  was  at  the  most  but  twenty  years  old, 
and  was  extremely  pretty,  though  with  that  beauty  which  speaks 
to  the  eyes  more  than  to  the  mind.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  her  charms,  her  youth  and  gay  attire,  her  imagina- 
tion, lively  and  joyous  as  her  person  and  character,  had  taken 
flight  into  the  world  of  romance.  She  created  in  her  solitude 
marvellous  adventures  and  conquests ;  but,  forced  to  fall  back 
into  the  dingy  reality  around  her,  she  was  only  the  more  to  be 
pitied  for  this  sort  of  relief.  The  melancholy  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her  had  suggested  to  her  aunts  the  dangerous 
precaution  of  secluding  her  more  than  ever ;  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  poor  Josephine,  shut  up  in  the  heat  of  a  factory,  threat- 
ened some  explosion,  when  an  unforseen  event  came  to  change 
her  condition. 

The  father  Clicot  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  touched  by  the  ten- 
der cares  his  daughter  lavished  upon  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
wounded  by  the  sordid  views  betrayed  by  his  old   sisters,   he 
turned  against  them  when  near  his  end.     He  secured  to  them 
the  means  of  existence  ;  but  abolished  their  authority  by  calling 
the  Count  de  Villepreux  to  his  death-bed,  and  placing  Josephine 
and  her  possessions  under  his  protection.     The  count  felt  that 
having  caused  the  unhappiness  of  this  young  woman  by  uniting 
her  to  his  worthless  nephew,  he  had  much  to  repair  towards 
her.     He  understood  his  duties  ;  and,  having  assisted  in  closing 
the  eyes  of  her  father,  he  declared  himself  her  guardian  until 
she  should  attain  her  majority,  which  was  near  at  hand.     He 
caused  the  will  to  be  carried  into  effect,  assembled  a   family 
council,  and,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  deceased,   expelled 
the  old  aunts  from  the  manufactory,  and  confided  the  business  to 
a  man  of  character  and  probity ;  then  he  conducted  the  marquise 
to  his  own  family,  and  treated  her  with  a  paternal  affection,  the 
first  act  of  which  was  to  signify  to  the  Marquis  des  Frenays 
that  he  should  cause  the  separation  agreed  upon  to  be  respected, 
and  that  he  should  if  necessary  protect  his  wife  against  him. 

This  laudable  conduct  enraged  against  M.  de  Villepreux  that 
branch  of  the  fanuly  to  vi\i\c\i  Wv^  Maxo^uis  des  Frenays  he- 
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longed.  This  branch,  which  was  ultra-royalist,  ruined  and  jea- 
lous, accused  the  old  count  of  being  an  avaricious  despoiler  and 
a  Jacobin. 

Josephine,  relieved  from  all  her  persecutors  and  tyrants, 
began  at  length  to  breathe  freely.  At  first  the  gentle  and  cor- 
dial intimacy  of  her  uncle,  the  delicate  friendship  of  Yseult,  the 
tranquil  benevolence  of  their  habits  and  manners,  appeared  to 
her  like  Paradise  after  the  infernal  regions.  But  to  her  excita- 
ble temperament  more  action  was  necessary,  whether  of  dissipa^ 
tion  or  adventure,  than  offered  itself  in  the  peaceable  and 
orderly  life  of  the  old  count.  Yseult  was  also  rather  a  serious 
companion  for  the  romantic  Josephine.  Already  accustomed  to 
live  isolated  in  her  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  to  make  a  world  of  chimeras  in  the  secrecy  of 
her  thoughts,  she  feigned  to  be  in  imison  with  the  family,  while 
resuming  her  ordinary  train  of  sentimental  reveries  without  im»- 
parting  them  to  any  one. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Fkesh  courage  had  returned  to  the  heart  of  Pierre  Huguenin. 
The  chapel  appeared  to  him  even  more  beautiful  than  when  he 
had  entered  it  for  the  first  time ;  while  the  recovery  of  his  father, 
the  pleasing  society  and  valuable  assistance  of  his  dear  Corin- 
thian, added  to  his  happiness.  He  took  up  his  chisel  singing  in 
a  fresh  and  sonorous  voice  a  song  in  honour  of  wood  carving  : 

Notre  art  a  puise  sa  richesse* 
Dans  les  temples  derEternel. 
II  a  pris  son  droit  de  noblesse 
En  posant  son  sceau  sur  TauteLf  * 

*  1(8 richest  wealth  our  art  has  poured 
Upon  the  temples  of  the  Lord  ; 
And  thus  its  noblest  claim  is  traced — 
Its  seal  upon  the  altar  placed, 
f  The  square  rule,  the  insignia  of  labour,  and  which  also  repreients  the 
symbolical  triangle  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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Then,  before  giving  the  first  stroke  with  his  chisel,  he  embraced 
his  father,  pressed  the  hand  of  the  Corinthian,  and  set  to  work 
with  ardour.     The  Berrichon  shook  his  head. 

"  And  for  me  there  is  nothing  at  all !"  said  he,  with  a  stupid, 
and  sad,  yet  good-natured  look. 

"  For  you  also  there  is  a  heart  and  a  hand,"  said  Pierre,  press- 
ing his  homy  fingers. 

The  Berrichon,  rendered  happy  by  this  reply,  made,  according  to 
the  ancient  christian  custom  of  his  country,  a  cross  with  his 
chisel  upon  the  wood  which  he  was  about  to  cut  into,  and  began 
singing  in  his  turn  a  song  of  r  Angevin- la- Sagesse,  one  of  the 
celebrated  poets  of  the  Tour  of  France. 

The  father  Huguenin,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  smilingly  fol- 
lowed their  movements  with  his  eyes.  At  this  moment,  the 
Count  de  Villepreux  entered,  accompanied  by  his  grand-daughter, 
the  marquise,  and  M.  Lerebours.  The  count,  tormented  by  the 
gout,  walked  leaning  upon  a  crutch  stick  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  upon  the  arm  of  Yseult,  who  was  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  all  his  walks  about  the  domain.  M.  Lerebours  had 
presumed  so  far  as  to  offer  his  arm  to  Josephine,  which  had  been 
accepted  with  a  gracious  resignation.  The  count  paused  at  the 
entrance  to  the  library  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the  Berrichon ; 

Chsssons  loin  de  nous  le  chagrin* 
Qui  tant  d'hommes  devore ; 
Pour  nous  le  passe  n'est  plus  rien, 
L*Avenir  rien  encore. 

"  The  rhyme  is  not  particularly  good,"  said  •the  count  to  his 
daughter,  "  but  the  idea  goes  a  great  way  ;"  and  they  drew  near 
without  being  observed,  the  noise  of  the  saw  and  the  plane  co- 
vering that  of  their  steps  and  voices. 

"  Which  of  all  those  is  Pierre  Huguenin  ?*'  asked  the  mar- 
quise of  the  steward. 

"  The  tallest  and  strongest  among  them,"  replied  M.  Lere- 
bours. 

*  Grief  which  holds  man's  life  in  thrall 
Let  us  drive  it  far  away ; 
The  past  we  never  can  recall. 
The  future  nolhin^  \&  to-day. 
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The  eyes  of  the  marquise  wandered  alternately  from  the  Co- 
rinthian to  V Ami'du'trait,  not  knowing  which  of  ibe  two  was  the 
handsomer,  he  who  resembled  an  ancient  humter,  with  his  manly 
air  and  elegant  yet  strong  proportiooB,  or  he  who  recalled  the 
young  Raphael  with  his  pensive  grace,  his  pale  face  and  long 
hair. 

The  old  count,  who  had  a  taste  for  beauty  and  a  ready  per- 
ception of  it,  was  also  struck  by  the  noble  trio  of  Greek  heads, 
which  the  father  Huguenin,  with  his  broad  forehead,  his  silver 
hair,  his  well  defined  profile  and  eyes  of  fire,  completed. 

"  They  say  that  the  people  of  France  are  not  handsome,"  he 
observed  to  his  grand -daughter,*  pointing  towards  the  group  with 
his  stick,  as  he  would  have  called  her  attention  to  a  picture. 
"  Here  are  some  fine  samples  of  a  fine  race  notwithstanding." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Yseult  looking  at  the  old  man  and 
the  two  young  ones  with  the  Same  calmness  as  though  they  had 
indeed  stood  there  in  painting  only. 

The  father  Huguenin,  who  was  not  working,  came  towards 
his  noble  visitors  with  a  frank  politeness.  The  appearance  of 
the  count  was  truly  venerable,  and  whoever  looked  upon  him  was 
forced  to  abjure  in  his  presence  all  democratic  prejudices.  The 
count  saluted  him  by  taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing  very  low,  as 
he  would  have  saluted  a  duke  and  equal.  He  had  not  adopted 
the  manners  of  the  insolent  rou^s  of  the  regency,  who,  in  fa- 
miliarising themselves  with  the  people,  had  familiarised  the 
people  with  them ;  he  had  received  and  treasured  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  nobility  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  intimated  the  in- 
feriority of  the  people,  by  their  own  admirable  politeness  alone. 
The  old  count  carried  another  feeling  into  this  long  acquired  ci- 
vility, in  his  reminiscences  of  the  revolution  which  made  him 
accept,  half  ironically,  half  frankly,  the  principle  of  equality; 
he  himself  said  that  every  time  he  approached  a  man  of  the 
people,  he  murmured  aside  this  formula :  "  Sovereign  people, 
it  is  thy  will  to  be  bowed  down  to  !" 

He  first  of  all  enquired  concerning  the  wound  of  the  old  joiner, 
and  graciously  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  have  met  with 
an  accident  while  working  for  him. 

"  I  was  going  on  a  little  too  fast,"  replied  father  Hu^eimsL. 
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"  One  should  not  be  giddy  at  my  yeats ;  but  M.  Lerebours  hur- 
ried me  so  much,  that  to  afford  satisfaction  to  Monsieur  le  Comte; 
I  worked  furiously,  and  found  out  that  my  chisel  had  a  good 
edge  when  it  entered  my  old  skin,  which  is  almost  as  hard  as  the 
oak  itself." 

"  You  make  me  out  to  be  very  severe  then.  Monsieur  Lere- 
bours ?*'  said  the  count  turning  towards  his  steward.  "  Yet  I 
have  never  injured  any  one  that  I  know  of." 

Pierre  Huguenin,  rooted  to  the  spot,  with  his  head  uncovered 
and  his  chest  oppressed,  gazed  on  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux 
with  an  indescribable  emotion.  His  night  watches  in  her  study, 
and  the  species  of  worship  he  had  rendered  to  the  \mknown  di- 
vinity of  that  sanctuary,  had  come  before  him,  as  he  heard  her 
name  pronounced.  He  was  troubled  in  her  presence,  as  though 
on  this  first  interview  depended  the  rivetting  or  destroying  of  a 
mysterious  link.  At  first  he  was  surprised  not  to  find  her  as 
beautiful  as  she  had  existed  in  his  imagination.  Her  person  was 
indeed  more  distingufe  than  pretty.  Her  features  were  delicate, 
her  forehead  was  pure  and  well  defined^  her  .head  elegant  and 
of  a  beautiful  oval ;  but  there  was  nothing  grand  or  striking 
in  her  appearance,  which  was  altogether  wanting  in  brilliancy. 
Still,  in  looking  at  her  attentively,  one  saw  that  she  disdained 
to  give  herself  out  at  once  ;  .for  her  small  black  eye  was 
capable  of  animation,  her  mouth  of  smiles,  while  the  whole 
of  her  slender  person  revealed  the  hidden  grace  within.  But 
it  seemed  as  though  she  had  made  a  resolution  to  despise 
the  art  of  fascination.  She  always  dressed  in  the  same  style, 
her  robes  being  of  a  dark  colour  and  without  any  ornament, 
while  her  hair  was  divided  inta  bands,  and  laid  smooth  upon  her 
forehead.  With  this  simplicity  of  appearance  and  style  was 
mingled  a  powerful  charm  for  those  who  knew  how  to  understand 
it ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  at  first  sight,  and  dijQ&cuIt 
enough  at  all  times. 

Pierre  Huguenin  was  observing  her  attentively,  when  suddenly 
he  met  her  look.  This  look  was  almost  bold,  from  the  perfect 
cabn  of  its  indifference.  Pierre  coloured,  turned  away  his  eyea, 
and  felt  as  though  an  icy  weight  had  fallen  upon  his  imaglna- 
ilon;  not  that  he  loimd  the  heroine  of  the  turret  disagreeable  cr 
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repulsive,  but  this  strange  gravity  in  so  young  a  woman,  deranged 
all  his  preconceived  notions,  and  destroyed  all  his  reveries.  He 
knew  not  whether  to  look  upon  her  as  a  sick  child,  or  as  an  or- 
ganization struck  for  ever  with  apathy  and  langour.  And  then 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  should  never  know  anything  more 
about  her,  that  he  might  never  see  her  again,  that  he  might 
never  have  occasion  to  exchange  a  second  look  with  her ;  and 
with  these  thoughts  there  came  a  sadness,  as  though  he  had  lost 
some  ideal  protection,  upon  which,  though  unknown,  he  might 
have  relied. 

In  the  mean  time  the  count  had  drawn  near  to  the  work,  and 
was  examining  it  attentively  Jn  all'  its  details : 

"  This  is  executed  to  perfection,"  said  he,  "  and  I  can  give 
your  work  nothing  but  praise  ;  but  are  you  quite  sure,  messieurs^ 
of  the  quality  of  your  wood  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Pierre,  "  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
ancient  wainscoting.  Still  it  will  be  sound  two  hundred 
years  hence,  when  the  old  carving  may  perhaps  no  longer  be 
so.  But  I  can  answer  for  it  that  mine  shall  not  mar  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  If  a  plank  should  shrink,  or  if  a  pannel 
should  crack,  but  which  is  not  likely,  I  will  repair  it  at  my  own 
cost,  ana  before  it  offends  the  eye." 

"But  if  you  were  deceived  as  to  the  quality  of  all  the 
materials  ?"  said  the  count ;  "  if  the  work  had  to  be  recom- 
menced from  the  beginning  ?" 

"  I  would  recommence  it  at  my  own  cost,  and  engage  to 
furnish  better  wood,"  replied  Pierre. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  coimt,  turning  towards  his  daughter 
as  though  to  take  her  for  a  witness,  "  I  think  we  must  have  con*, 
fidence  in  these  workmen  and  trust  to  their  talents  and  con* 
science.  It  is  very  certain  that  you  work  admirably,  messieurs, 
and  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  to  reproduce  the  an- 
cient models  so  faithfully." 

"  There  is  small  merit  in  that,"  said  Pierre ;  "  a^y  industrious 
and  docile  artisan  might  do  as  much.  But  he  who  designed  the 
model  was  an  artist,  possessing  the  taste,  the  invention,  the 
sentiment  of  simple  and  elegant  proportions,  lost  in  the  present 
dav." 
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The  count's  eyes  grew  animated,  while  he  struck  thfe  ground 
lightly  with  his  crutch,  a  sign  with  him  of  inward  surprise  and 
satisfaction.  The  father  Huguenin  knew  this  well,  aad  did  not 
fail  to  remark  it. 

^'  But  to  understand  and  explain  as  you  do«  is  to  be  an  artist 
yourself !"  said  the  count. 

"  We  all  take  that  title,"  leplied  Pierre,  "  but  we  do  not  all 
deserve  it.  Still,"  he  added,  pointing  out  Amaury,  "  here  is  an 
artist.  He  practices  wood  carving  such  as  it  is  to  day,  because 
he  must  gain  his  livelihood ;  but  he  could  design  as  beautiful 
things  as  any  here.  If  there  were  any  portion  of  the  cfaAtasa 
to  be  decorated,  one  might  consult  ifche  drawings  he  has  maiie  to 
amuse  his  leisure  boura,  and  £nd  among  them  models  which  no 
conaawBeur  could  criticise." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  count,  looking  at  Amaury,  who  not  ex- 
pecting this  revelation,  blushed  to  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  "  Is 
he  your  brother  ?" 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  Comte ;  but  he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  though 
he  were,"  replied  Pierre. 

"  Very  well !  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  his  talents  and  yours 
also,  monsieur.  I  am  charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance  ! 
your  servant." 

And  the  cotmt  having  saluted  them  with  politeness,  and  even 
with  a  certain  degree  of  deference,  withdrew,  expressing  in  a 
whisper  to  his  grand-daughter  his  astonishment  at  the  good 
sense  and  modest  replies  of  Pierre  Huguenin. 

The  first  person  they  encountered  on  leaving  the  library,  was 
Isidore ;  who,  having  watched  for  this  moment,  waited  there  for 
the  effect  his  information  must  have  produced.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  old  count,  possessing  the  instinct  and  the  taste  for 
what  plirenologists  now  call  constructiveness,  was  a  much  better 
judge  than  himself  of  the  labours  going  on  in  the  workroom, 
and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  lead  him  into  error.  He  had  relied 
upon  the  impetuosity  which^he  so  well  knew  belonged  to  father 
Huguenin,  and  upon  his  somewhat  irascible  pride,  to  bring  about 
the  result  he  desired,  hoping  that  the  one  would  give  utterance 
to  some  doubt,  and  that  the  other  would  reply  in  terms  of  dis- 
respect and  rudeness.    The  count,' to  whom  the  adventure  o{  th^e 
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plan  for  the  staircase  had  been  recounted  that  morning  by  his 
architect,  perfectly  understood  the  conduct  of  Isidore,  and 
thoroughly  despised  it. 

"  I  am  quite  contented  with  what  I  have  just  seen,"  said  he, 
raising  his  voice  and  looking  straight  into  his  face  with  a  severe 
expression  :  "  they  are  good  workmen,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  your  father  for  having  employed  them.  Who  then  said,  yes- 
terday evening,  that  they  worked  badly  ?  Was  it  my  architect  ? 
or  was  it  you,  Isidore  ?'* 

"  I  do  not  think  the  architect  could  have  said  so,"  replied 
M.  Lerebours  ;  "  for  he  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  Huguenins' 
work." 

"  It  must  have  been  he  then  !"  said  the  count,  singling  out 
Isidore  maliciously. 

"  My  son  has  not  seen  what  they  have  done ;  besides  he 
knows  nothing  about  it.  The  sciences  he  has  studied  are  of  a 
higher  order,  and  the  proverb  which  says,  '  He  who  can  achieve 
the  highest  can  also  achieve  the  lowest,*  is  not  always  true.  But 
who  can  have  sought  to  prejudice  Monsieur  le  Comte  against  my 
work-people  ?  It  must  be  the  priest ;  he  owes  me  a  grudge  for 
having  beaten  him  at  billiards." 

"  It  must  be  the  priest,"  repeated  the  coimt,  "  he  is  a  sullen 
fellow.  The  first  time  we  see  him,  we  will  tell  him  to  mind  his 
own  aflPairs." 

Isidore  did  not  understand  this  lesson.  He  thought  that  the 
count's  memory  failed  him,  and  promised  to  avail  himself  of  it 
to  return  to  the  charge.  He  was  one  of  those  people  whom 
nothing  can  convict  of  error  in  their  own  eyes  ;  consequently, 
he  felt  persuaded  that  his  plan  for  the  staircase  was  good«  and 
that  that  of  Pierre  was  erroneous.  He  was  sincerely  astonished 
at  the  partiality  the  architect  had  shewn  in  giving  his  judgment, 
and  he  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  humiliate  his  adversary 
in  his  work.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  prudent  author  of  his  days, 
had  advised  him  not  to  proclaim  a  defeat  which  might  be  for- 
gotten or  passed  over  in  silence  :  Isidore  feigned  to  attend  to  his 
advice,  but  nevertheless  cherished  his  project  of  revenge. 

In  the  evening,  while  the  Huguenins  were  still  at  supper,  a 
servant  from  the  chateau  came  to  beg  Pierre  to  repair  to  M.  le 
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Comte.  His  message  was  delivered  with  a  politeness  which 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  father  Lacr^te,  who  chanced  to  be 
present. 

"  I  never  saw  a  lackey  so  civil  hefore,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
to  his  old  friend. 

"  I  assure  you  my  son  has  some  singular  power  about  him,*' 
replied  the  father  Huguenin  in  the  same  low  tone  ;  "for  he  im- 
poses respect  upon  every  one." 

Pierre  had  gone  up  to  his  room,  and  now  descended  in  his 
Sunday  dress,  and  with  his  hair  carefully  brushed.  His  father 
had  a  great  inclination  to  rally  him  upon  this  ;  but  he  dared  not 
do  so. 

"  There  he  goes  !"  said  the  Berrichon,  as  soon  as  Pierre  had 
departed  for  the  chateau  ;  "  our  young  master  has  made  himself 
spruce  !  If  he  goes  on  in  that  way,  take  care  of  yourself,  pays 
Corinthian !  the  little  baroness  will  look  at  you  no  longer.*' 

"  Enough  of  jesting  upon  that  score,"  said  the  father  Huguenin 
in  a  severe  tone.  "  Idle  words  always  bring  misfortune,  and 
these  may  injure  my  son.  If  you  agree  with  me,  my  Amaury, 
you  will  not  let  him  go  on.'* 

"  Idle  words  are  as  displeasing  to  me  as  they  can  be  to  you, 
master,"  returned  the  Corinthian.  Therefore,  Berrichon,  we 
will  talk  no  more  of  this  ;  shall  it  not  be  so,  friend  ?" 

"Enough  said,"  answered  la  Clef-des  cceurs.  "  What  I  like  is 
to  make  people  laugh.     When  they  cease  to  do  so. .  . .  " 

"We  know  that  you  are  witty,  my  boy,"  said  the  father 
Huguenin.     "  But  you  shall  make  us  laugh  at  something  else." 

"  It  is  all  the  same,"  returned  the  Berrichon,  "  these  gentry  of 
the  chateau  please  me  for  all  that.  Those  noble  ladies  are  not  a 
bit  proud,  though  they  are  as  pretty  as  pretty  can  be !" 

When  Pierre  saw  the  door  of  M.  de  Villepreux's  study  open 
before  him,  a  terrible  uneasiness  stole  over  him.  He  had  never 
before  spoken  to  people  holding  so  high  a  position.  The  citizen 
gentry  with  whom  he  had  transacted  business  had  failed  to  in- 
timidate him ;  he  had  always  felt  upon  an  equality  with  them,  even 
in  manners.  But  he  thought  to  himself  that  there  was  doubtless 
among  the  old  nobility  some  other  superiority  than  that  of  rank. 
He  knew  that  the  count  would  be  scrupulously  polite,  but  according 
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to  a  code  of  etiquette  to  which  he  must  of  necessity  submit,  whether 
it  were  conformable  to  his  ideas  or  not.  This  code  is  so  singular, 
that  a  man  of  the  people  adopting  the  manners  of  a  man  of  the 
world  would  be  accounted  impertinent.  A  workman,  for  ex- 
ample, must  not  bow  too  low,  as  in  doing  so  he  would  seem  to 
seek  for  a  similar  salute,  to  which  he  has  not  the  right.  Pierre 
had  read  enough  of  romances  and  plays  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  forms  of  politeness  in  that  world  which  as  yet  he  had 
not  seen.  But  what  would  be  these  forms  towards  himself,  or 
how  ought  he  to  reply  to  them  ?  If  as  an  equal,  he  would  be 
taken  for  a  fool.  If  as  an  inferior,  he  would  humiliate  himself. 
This  anxiety,  somewhat  puerile  it  must  be  owned,  might  not 
perhaps  have  arisen  within  him,  had  he  not  distinguished  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  lamp  burning  in  the  study.  Mademoiselle  de  ViUe- 
preux  writing  to  the  dictation  of  her  grandfather ;  and  all  these 
reflections  coming  upon  him  at  once,  sorely  oppressed  his  heart, 
without  his  knowing  why,  and  without  my  being  able  clearly  to 
render  account  of  it  for  him. 

As  he  entered,  Yseult  rose.  Was  it  in  salutation,  or  only  to 
make  way  for  him  ?  Pierre  took  off  his  hat,  without  daring  to 
look  at  her. 

"  Will  you  be  seated,  monsieur,"  said  the  count,  pointing  to 
a  chair. 

Pierre,  embarrassed,  took  a  chair  encumbered  by  books  and 
papers.  Yseult  came  to  his  assistance  by  placing  him  another 
close  to  the  table,  and  then  withdrew  to  a  short  distance.  He 
knew  not  where  she  seated  herself,  so  much  did  he  fear  to  meet 
her  look. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  bringing  you  hither,"  said  the  count ; 
"  but  I  am  too  old,  and  suffer  too  much  from  the  gout,  to  move 
about  easily  myself.  I  saw  this  morning  that  the  repairs  in  the 
chapel  are  getting  on  very  quickly,  and  I  desire  to  know  if  you 
will  undertake  the  sculptural  ornaments." 

"  It  is  not  in  my  business,"  replied  Pierre ;  "  but  with  the 
assistance  of  my  comrade,  who  I  know  has  execu  ed  very  delicate 
and  difficult  ornaments,  I  believe  I  could  faithfully  copy  those 
in  question." 

*'  Then  you  are  willing  to  undertake  them^  ?"  said  <hft  <j»>5ss*^ 
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"  My  first  intention  was  to  send  for  sculptors  in  wood,  but  after 
what  you  told  me  this  morning,  and  what  I  have  seen  of  your 
skill,  the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  to  entrust  the  sculpture  also 
to  you.  This  is  why  I  have  desired  to  see  you  alone,  that  I 
might  not  wound  your  companion,  in  case  you  should  in  your 
conscience  judge  the  work  beyond  his  ability." 

"  I  think  you  would  be  satisfied  with  him.  Monsieur  le  Comte. 
But  I  should  tell  you  before  hand  that  this  work  will  occupy 
considerable  time,  for  none  of  our  apprentices  can  assist  us  in  it." 

"  Very  well,  take  the  necessary  time  ;  but  can  you  promise 
me  not  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  interrupted  by  any  other  work 
than  that  at  my  house  ?" 

"  I  can,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  But  one  scruple  still  withholds 
me.  Dare  I  ask  if  you  had  any  particular  sculptor  in  view  to 
whom  you  purposed  confiding  this  work  ?" 

"  None.  I  thought  of  desiring  my  architect  at  Paris  to  send 
me  those  he  judged  competent.  But  may  I  inquire  in  my  turn, 
why  you  ask  this  question  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  body,  and,  I  think, 
contrary  to  delicacy  in  general,  to  undertake  a  work  which  does 
not  come  within  the  limits  of  our  ordinary  vocation,  when  we 
find  ourselves  in  competition  with  those  to  whom  it  more  par- 
ticularly belongs.  It  would  be  to  trench  upon  the  rights  of 
another,  and  to  de^nrive  fellow,  workmen  of  a  profit  which  be- 
longs more  naturally  to  them  than  to  us." 

''  This  scruple  is  that  of  an  upright  mind^aod  doe&not  astonish 
me  as  coming  from  you,"  replied  the  coimt.  *'  But  makB  jaaxi- 
self  easy ;  I  have  not  engaged  myself  with  any  one,  and  more- 
over my  will  has  a  right  to  free  exercise'  in  this  respect.  The 
importation  of  workmen  from  distant  provinces  would  greatiy 
increase  my  expense.  Take  this  as  a  reason  to  satisfy  you,  if 
you  want  one ;  as  for  me,  I  have  another ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
confiding  to  you  a  work  that  cannot  fail  to  please  you,  and  of 
which  you  so  fully  appreciate  the  beauty.'* 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  set  about  it,"  replied  Pierre,  "  before 
submitting  to  you  some  samples  of  our  skiU,  so  that  you  may 
alter  your  present  intention  if  we  do  not  succeed." 

*'  Can  you  bring  me  Bome  m  «kfe^  days  ?" 
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"  I  think  so,  Monsieur  le  Comte." 

"And  for  me,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  *'  may  I  offer 
you  a  petition,  Monsieur  Pierre  ?'' 

Pierre  trembled  upon  his  chair  as  he  heard  that  voice  address, 
ing  him.  He  had  thought  that  if  ever  such  a  thing  should  come 
to  pass,  it  would  be  under  the  influence  of  strange  and  romantic 
circumstances.  That  which  is  simply  natural,  never  contents  a 
heated  imagination.  He  bowed  his  head  without  being  able  to 
utter  a  word. 

"  It  is,"  continued  Yseult,  "  that  you  will  replace  the  door  of 
my  study,  which  M.  Lerebours  has  already  asked  for  several 
times,  and  which  they  tell  me  is  mislaid.  You  will  greatly  oblige 
me  by  having  it  looked  for,  and  causing  it  to  be  restored  to  its 
place,  in  whatever  condition  it  may  be  found." 

"  Ah !  true,"  said  the  count.  "  She  is  fond  of  her  study,  and 
can  ke^p  from  it  no  longer." 

"  It  shall  be  done  to-morrow,"  replied  Pierre.  And  he  with- 
drew overwhelmed  and  terrified  at  the  sadness  which  oppressed 
him* 

"  I  am  a  fool,"  said  he  to  himself  as  he  took  his  way  home- 
ward. "  The  door  shall  be  replaced  to-morrow :  it  must  be-aa;, 
it  must  be  closed  for  ever  between  her  and  me.** 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

When  Rerre,  who  at  home  as  well  as  in  travelling,  shared  his  bed 
with  Amaury,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  brothers  in  arms, 
related  to  his  friend  the  proposition  the  count  had  made  him,  a 
lively  feeling  of  hope  and  joy  took  possession  of  the  young  artist. 
He  had  ever  been  conscious  of  the  dehcate  skill  of  his  hands, 
while  his  exquisite  tastes  and  thoughts  had  attracted  hin^  towards 
sculpture  ;  but  he  had  begun  life  as  a  joiner,  and  having  affiliated 
himself  with  the  compagnonnage  of  that  trade,  he  had  C^ax^^  \.^ 
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retard  his  progress  in  life  by  embracing  a  new  profession. 
Encouragement  had  also  been  wanting.  Pierre  was  the  only  one 
who  had  advised  him  to  go  to  Paris  to  study  the  art  for  which  he 
entertained  so  strong  ^  predilection.  But  at  that  period  the 
Corinthian  was  detained  at  Blois  by  his  love  for  the  Savinienne.  He 
had  therefore  renounced  his  dreams,  and  confined  hid  ambition 
to  the  ornaments  which  joinery  admits  of  in  the  decorations  of 
buildings.  By  the  common  consent  of  his  fellow  workmen,  he 
excelled  in  the  difficult  canopies  of  sculptured  niches,  and  no 
one  could  carve  hke  him  the  light  foliage  of  a  Grecian  capital. 
It  was  from  this  particular  talent  that  he  derived  the  elegant  sur- 
name which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

"  Ah !  my  friend,*'  cried  he,  "  how  merciful   is  Providence  to 
send  this  diversion  to  my  sadness !     I  have  wanted  courage  to 
speak  of  my  admiration  for  this  beautiful  car\nng,  and  the   effect 
it  produced  upon  me  the  first  time  I  saw  it.     I  greatly  admired 
the  fine  arrangement  and  science  of  the  plans,  when  you  spoke  to 
me  of  them  at  Blois.     I  noted  well  the  character  and  force   per- 
ceptible even  in  the   details  of  the  smallest  dimensions ;  yes,  I 
Understood  what  you  had  explained  to  me  formerly,  that  grandeur 
does  not  consist  in  extent,  but  in  proportion,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  an  air  of  meanness  to  a  colossal  building,  while  it  is  equally 
possible   to  give  an  appearance   of  elevation  and  strength  to  a 
model  of  some  few  inches  high.     But  I  confess  to  you  that  while 
looking  at  these  arabesque?,  distributed  with  so  much  profusion  and 
at  the  same  time  so  chastely,  (for  here  is  still  the   same  secret, 
few  means  and  great  effects,)  when  I  saw  those  medallions  incrusted 
in  the  pannels  and  showing  forth,  as  from  a  window,  those  beau- 
tiful little  heads  of    saints  with  their  differing   expressions  and 
varying  head  dresses,    some  grave   as  old  philosophers,   others 
jocund  and  satirical  as  malignant  monks ;  here  a  fierce  soldier  with 
bis  helmet  thrust  over  his  eyes,  there  a  lovely  saint  crowned  with 
pearls  and  flowers ;  yonder  a   beautiful  seraphim  with  long  and 
Rowing  hair,  and  again  an  old  sybil  half  veiled,  advancing  her 
thin  and  angular  neck :  and  around  all  these,  birds  playing  among 
garlands  of  flowers,  infernal  monsters  pursuing  lost  souls  across  a 
fiet  work  of  ivy  leaves ;  and  those  monstrous  lions*  heads  whidi 
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seem  to  growl  from  every  angle,  and  all  those  bas-reliefs,  those 
figures  and  festoons ;  all  this  movement  of  different  beings  who 
seem  to  hve,  run,  fly,  dance,  sing  or  meditate,  in  the  inanimate 

wood Oh !  at  the  sight  of  all  these  marvels  of  a  time 

when  art  ennobled  trade,  I  felt  myself  transported  into  another 
world,  and  the  big  tears  stood  in  my  eyes.     Happy,  thrice  happy 
the  workman,  thought  I,  who  at  the  bidding  of  his  fancy  could 
animate  these  wainscots  with  his  own  life,  and  produce  from  rough 
oaken  planks  the  cherished  creatures  of  his  dreams  !     And  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  began  to  fall,  it  seemed  to  me  as  thougii 
I  saw  moving  around  me  legions  of  tiny  phantoms,  crawling  along 
the  pannels,   cowering  in  the  cornices,  and  struggling  with  the 
ancient  creations  of  the  artist.     The  archangels  blew  their  trum- 
pets; the  capital  sins,  fantastic  monsters,  struggled  among  the 
thorny  acanthus ;  and  the  beautiful  christian  virgins  played  among 
the   tranquil  lilies,  while  the  false  monks,  and  drunken  satyrs, 
pulled  the  beards  of  grave  theologians.     I  was  drunk  myself,  I  was 
mad.     The  more  I  tried  to  recover  my  senses,  the  more  my  vision 
grew  and  lived  around  my  burning  temples.     It  seemed  as  though 
all  those  gnomes,  all  those  sprites,  were  issuing  from  my  own  head, 
my  hands,  my  pockets.     I  was  about  to  run  after  them,  to  try  to 
catch  them,  to  call  them  back  to  order,  to  incrust  them  in  the 
wood,  to  place  them  respectful  and  silent  in  the  empty  places  and 
abandoned  niches  which  time  had  hallowed  for  them  bv  the  side 
of  their  ancestors,  when  the  voice  of  the  Berrichon  recalled  me 
from  my  hallucination.     He  roused  me  by  putting  my  saw  and 
plane  upon  my  shoulder,  the  coarse  instruments  of  a  labour  still 
coarser.     I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate ;  since  then  I  have  worked 
according  to  my  duty,  but  not  according  to  my  vocation.     And 
now  you  see,  Pierre,  that  this  dream  was  a  prophetic  warning  of 
my  happy  destiny.  At  length  I  can  say  in  my  turn  :  I  also  am  an 
artist !     I  am  about  to  be  a  sculptor,  to  create  beings,  to  bestow 
life !  and  my  imagination,  hitherto  my  torment,   henceforth  is  to 
be  my  delight  and  glory !" 

The  deUrious  joy  of  the  Corinthian  caused  some  surprise  to  his 
friend.  Pierre  did  not  yet  know  all  the  enthusiasm  of  this  young 
man,  who  had  devoured  many  books  and  indulged  many  golden 

'SI 
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dreams  in  his  travels.  He  embraced  him  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  admiration  and  tenderness,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  him,  that 
he  might  take  some  repose.  But  the  Corinthian  could  not  sleep, 
and  rose  before  break  of  day.  He  never  even  thought  of  his 
breakfast,  and,  when  his  friend  arrived  at  the  gallery,  he  found 
him  occupied  in  sculpturing  a  figurette. 

"  I  have  begun  with  the  most  difficult,"  said  he,  "  because 
I  have  no  uneasiness  about  the  rest.  But  will  this  head  suc- 
ceed ?  I  know  quite  well  that  it  does  not  exactly  resemble  the 
original.  But  provided  it  have  truth,  expression,  and  grace,  it  is 
worthy  of  existence.  What  I  chiefly  admire  in  this  carving  is, 
that  there  are  no  two  ornaments,  no  two  figures  alike.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  infinite  variety  and  caprice  in  the  midkt  of  harmony 
and  regularity.  Oh !  my  friend,  may  I  also  achieve  the  beautiful ! 
May  I  bring  to  light  what  I  have  in  my  soul,  and  re-produce  what 

I  feel !" 

**  But  where  have  you  learned  the  art  of  drawing  }*'  asked 

Pierre,  astonished  to  see  a  human  head  growing  imder  the  chisel 
of  the  Corinthian. 

"  Nowhere  and  every  where,'*  returned  the  young  man.     "  I 

have  ever  been  driven  by  an  irresistible  impulse  towards  statuea 
and  bas-reliefs.     I  have  never  passed  before  a  monument  without 
stopping  carefully  to  consider  all  its  ornaments  and  carvings.     But 
it  is  in  the  museums  of  large  towns  that  I  have  indulged  unseen  in 
long  contemplations,  and  tasted  pleasures  which  I  have  not  dared 
to  name  to  any.     We  all  go  to  see  these  collections,  as  one  seeks 
new  and  rare  objects,  and  we  always  derive  from  them  some  notions 
of  history,  mythology,  or  allegory.     The  greater  number  among  us 
go  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  without  aim,  but  I  can  say  for  myself  that  I 
went  to  satisfy  a  passion.     I  have  even  made  some  drawings  from 
these  models.     At  Aries,  I  tried  to  copy  the  ancient  Venus,  and 
I  took  a  sketch   of   several  vases  and   a  sarcophagus  which   I 
intended  to  execute  in  wood  and  place  as  ornaments  in  some 
decorative  portion  of  my  labours.     But  did  I  then  know  what  I  was 
about  ?     And  do  I  know  what  I  am  doing  now  ?     Gross  caricatures 
perhaps;     I  have  calculated  the  proportions  geometrically;  but 
for  grace,  delicacy,  movement,  in  one  word  beauty ! Who 
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will  tell  me  that  my  hand  has  obeyed  my  thought  ?  who  will 
prove  to  me  that  my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me,  when  they 
believed  they  found  upon  the  paper  what  they  had  discovered  and 
observed  in  the  stone  and  the  marble  ?'' 

"  I  act  in  a  chaos,  perhaps  in  utter  nothingness !  I  have  seen 
children  draw  upon  a  waU,  grotesque,  impossible  faces,  which 
they  nevertheless  thought  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  they 
deceived  themselves,  and  were  contented  with  their  work.  But  I 
have  seen  other  chQdren  trace  naturally,  and  as  though  in 
obedience  to  a  mysterious  faculty,  animated  figures,  attitudes  of 
truth,  bodies  well  proportioned,  well  balanced.  They  know  net 
that  they  had  done  better  than  the  others !  And  I,  in  whnt 
class  should  I  range  myself.^  I  know  not.  Can  you  not  tell  mr. 
oh  !  mv  dear  Pierre?" 

While  speaking  thus,  the  Corinthian  continued  his  work  with 
enthusiasm,  his  eyes  moist  and  shining,  his  forehead  bathed  with 
perspiration.  His  soul  was  filled  with  a  delicious  yet  terrible  agony. 
Pierre  sympathized  in  it.  When  the  figure  was  finished,  and 
Amaury  saw  the  father  Huguenin  and  his  apprentices  arriving,  he 
wiped  his  brow,  and  hid  his  work  and  the  tools  he  had  used  in  its 
progress.  He  dreaded  the  judgment  of  the  ignorant,  lest  he 
should  be  discouraged  by  some  raillery.  He  would  not  even  exa- 
mine by  stealth  what  he  had  done,  for  fear  of  perceiving  his  own 
want  of  power,  and  too  quickly  losing  a  hope  so  full  of  delight* 
When  the  workmen  went  out  at  noon  to  get  their  luncheon,  he 
would  not  follow  them,  but  begged  Pierre  Huguenin  to  bring  him 
a  morsel  of  bread,  and  when  it  was  brought  never  even  thought  of 
touching  it. 

'*  Pierre,"  cried  he,  "  I  believe  I  have  succeeded ;  but  I  dread  to 
shew  you  what  I  have  done.  If  you  condemn  it,  do  not  tell  me  so 
at  once,  I  implore  you.  Let  me  at  least  flatter  myself  with  hope 
till  the  evening. 

The  hour  of  supper  having  arrived,  he  covered  the  figure  care- 
fully with  his  handkerchief,  and  giving  it  to  Pierre  : . 

"  Take  it,"  said  he, "  and  wait  till  you  are  alone  before  you  look  at 
it.     If  you  think  it  badly  done,  break  it  and  say  nothing  to  me.*' 

"  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  do  that/'  said  Pierre» "  I  caASLOtt^&^^is^ 
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of  the  merits  of  such  a  thing ;  but  I  know  some  one  who  can,  and 
I  will  tell  you  in  an  hour  whether  you  ought  to  proceed  or  give  up 
at  once.  Go  and  wait  for  me  in  the  house,  and  take  some  supper, 
for  you  have  eaten  nothing  all  the  day." 

Pierre  gave  no  thought  to  his  holiday  dress  on  this  occasion. 
He  did  not  even  remember  the  embarrassment  he  had  felt  on  the 
preceding  evening,  at  appearing  before  the  count  and  his  daughter ; 
he  thought  only  of  the  anxiety  of  his  friend,  and  asked  at  once  to 
speak  with  M.  de  Villepreux.  He  was  introduced,  as  before,  into 
the  study.  Yseult  was  not  there,  and  Pierre  entered  without 
fear. 

**  Here,"  said  he,  *'  is  my  friend's  attempt.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  well  done,  but  1  am  not  competent  to  decide." 

"  How  !  a  figure  ?'*  cried  the  count.  "  But  I  did  not  require 
this,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  I  did  not  expect  it,  he  added,  looking 
at  the  figure  with  astonishment." 

"  Does  it  not  form  part  of  the  ornaments  Monsieur  le  Comte 
was  desirous  of  entrusting  to  us  ?" 

*'  My  faith  !  I  did  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
1  should  send  some  of  the  models  to  Paris,  to  be  copied  by  artists.  I 
should  never  have  thought  that  your  friend  would  dare  to  under- 
take a  thing  of  such  importance.  His  boldness  somewhat  asto- 
nishes me,  I  confess  ....  but  his  success  astonishes  me  much 
more ;  for  it  appears  to  me  remarkable.  However,  as  I  am  no 
better  judge  than  yourself,  I  will  shew  it  to  my  daughter,  who 
draws  admirably,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  taste. 

The  count  rung  the  bell. 

"  Is  my  daughter  in  the  salon  ?"  he  enquired. 

"Mademoiselle  is  in  her  boudoir  in  the  turret;'*  replied  the 
servant. 

•'  Beg  her  to  come  to  me,"  said  the  count. 

*•  In  the  turret !"  thought  Pierre  Huguenin,  "  she  was  there  then 
while  I  was  in  the  gallery,  and  I  never  suspected  it  I  And  yet  the 
door  is  not  replaced !"  . .  . . 

His  heart  beat  violently  as  Yseult  entered. 

"  Look  there,  my  child,"  said  the  count  shewing  her  the  sculp- 
tured head ;  "  what  do  you  tXmJL  of  it.  V* 
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"  That  it  is  a  very  beautiful  thing,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de 
Villepreux  ;  '*  it  is  one  of  the  figures  of  the  old  carving,  which  has 
been  scraped." 

"  It  is  not  one  of  the  old  figures,"  replied  Pierre  with  a  joyous 
assurance  ;  **  it  is  the  work  of  my  comrade." 

'*  Or  yours  ?"  said  she  looking  at  him. 

"  I  have  not  sufficient  skill,"  he  replied ;  "  I  would  not  risk  the 
attempt.  I  can  carve  foliage  and  borders,  and  perhaps  also  ani- 
mals ;  but  figures  can  only  issue  from  the  chisel  of  my  friend. 
Will  you  give  me  your  opinion,  monsieur  }" 

In  his  confusion,  Pierre  forgot  to  say  mademoiselle  in  addressing 
Yseult,  and  that  confusion  increased  when  he  saw  her  smile  at  his 
mistake  ;  but  quickly  recovering  herself,  she  said : 

"  Do  you  know,  my  father,  that  this  is  a  very  curious  and  re- 
markable production  r  There  is  a  simplicity  of  feeling  in  it  superior 
to  mere  art ;  and  which  a  professional  artist  could  never  have  un- 
derstood, as  this  workman  has  done.  He  would  have  corrected  and 
embellished  it.  That  which  is  its  finest  quality,  the  absence  of  art, 
would  have  appeared  to  him  a  defect.  He  would  have  twisted  and 
tormented  the  unfortunate  piece  of  wood,  without  giving  it  this 
simple  form  ;  true,  and  full  of  grace  in  its  very  rudeness.  It  looks 
as  though,  like  the  original,  it  had  come  from  the  hand  of  a  work- 
man of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  same  character,  the  same  inge- 
nuity, the  same  ignorance  of  rules,  the  same  freedom  of  design. 
I  assure  you  that  in  its  way  it  is  perfect,  and  that  you  need  not 
seek  elsewhere  for  a  sculptor  to  repair  the  whole  of  the  carving. 
You  must  pay  him  well  too,  for  it  will  cost  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  it  is  a  work  which  demands  considerable  intelligence. 
Chance  always  favours  you,  my  father ;  and  this  is  a  new  proof 
of  it." 

The  words  of  Yseult  sounded  in  Pierre's  ears  like  music.  The 
praise  she  bestowed  upon  his  friend,  and  the  expressions  she  made 
use  of,  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream.  He  no  longer  thought 
of  her  save  as  the  woman  of  taste  and  intellect,  whose  studi- 
ous retreat  had  filled  him  with  enthusiasm  before  he  beheld 
her.  As  she  spoke  to  her  father,  he  had  dared  to  look  at  her ; 
and^he  appeared  to  him,  at  that  moment  as  beautiful  as  he  had  ima- 
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gined  her,  for  she  was  speaking  with  animation  upon  subjects  which 
engrossed  the  heart  and  thoughts  Qf  PAmi-du-trait  and  the  friend  of 
the  Corinthian.  While  he  looked  upon  her  as  an  artist,  be  felt  himself 
her  equal. 

"We  can  then  be  something  in  her  eyes,"  thought  he  ;  "and  if  she 
has  the  meanness  to  despise  our  manners  and  coarse  clothes,  we 
can  at  least  force  her  to  understand  that  it  asks  genius  to  ennoble 
the' labour  of  our  hands." 

Prouder  and  happier  at  the  praises  given  to  the  Corinthian  than 
if  they  had  been  bestowed  upon  himself,  Pierre  felt  hia  timidity 
suddenly  give  way. 

*•  I  wish  the  Corinthian  were  here,"  said  he, '*  that  he  might 
hear  how  you  speak  of  his  work ;  or  I  wish  I  could  retain  the  words 
you  have  just  uttered,  that  I  might  faithfully  transmit  them  to 
him  ;  but  I  fear  I  have  not  imderstood  them  sufficiently  well  my- 
self to  be  capable  of  repeating  them." 

"  My  faith !  it  is  as  much  asT  can  do  to  understand  them,"  said 
the  old  count  laughing.  "  Language  becomes  richer  every  day  in 
charming  subtleties.  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  you  have  just 
said,  my  child  ?" 

"  My  father,"  replied  Yseult,  **  are  there  not  some  things  which 
are  all  the  better  for  not  being  perfect  P  Is  not  the  artless  smile  of 
a  child  a  thousand  times  moie  charming  than  the  studied  affability 
of  a  prince  ?  In  every  art  the  most  difficult  thing  to  preserve  is 
natural  grace,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  cherish  in  the  works  of 
past  ages.  Certainly  they  are  not  all  good,  and  the  wood  carving 
in  our  chapel  exhibits  a  complete  ignorance  of  principles  and  rules. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  pleasure  and 
interest,  and  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  workmen  of  that 
period,  and  particularly  the  unknown  artist  who  achieved  this  work, 
had  the  feeling  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  There  are  many 
heads  too  large  among  them,  arms  and  legs  in  unnatural  positions, 
and  of  ^  defective  proportions ;  but  then  these  heads  have  all  a  well 
defined  expression,  the  arms  are  graceful,  the  legs  are  full  of  mo- 
tion. The  whole  thing  is  replete  with  strength  and  action.  The 
ornaments  are  simple  and  full  of  character.  In  one  word,  it  is  the 
production  of  the  happiest  natural  abilities,  and  of  that  holy  (Km<% 
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£dence   which  is  the  charm  of   infancy,  and  the  power  of  the 
artist.*' 

The  old  count  looked  at  his  daughter,  and  spite  of  himself  her 
looked  at  Pierre  also,  impelled  hy  an  irresistible  desire  to  share 
with  some  one  the  pleasure  he  found  in  listening  to  what  she  was 
so  admirably  describing.  A  smile  of  happiness  and  sympathy 
embellished  the  already  handsome  face  of  the  yoimg  artisan.  Did 
Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  perceive  it  ?  The  count  saw  that  what 
she  had  just  said  had  been  perfectly  understood,  but  had  he 
doubted  this,  he  could  no  longer  have  done  so  when  he  heard  Pierre 
exclaim  : — 

•'  I  can  repeat  all  that  word  for  word  to  the  Corinthian." 

*•  The  Corinthian  deserves  his  surname,'*  said  the  count.  "  I 
am  interested  in  that  young  man.     Where  was  he  brought  up  ?'* 

**  Like  the  rest  of  us  upon  the  highways,'*  repUed  Pierre.  '*  We 
work  and  study  as  we  halt  at  different  towns.  We  have  our  schools 
and  studios  where  we  instruct  one  another.  But  as  to  the  peculiar 
abihties  of  which  this  work  is  the  proof,  no  one  has  cultivated  them 
in  the  Corinthian.  They  came  to  him  by  nature^  and  he  has  cul- 
tivated them  for  himself.*' 

"  Is  he  not  the  son  of  some'  artist  who  has  met  with  mis« 
fortunes?**  said  the  count. 

**  His  father  was  a  journeymen  joiner  like  him,'*  replied  Pierre. 

**  And  he  is  poor,  this  good  Corinthian  ?*' 

"  Not  exactly ;  he  is  young,  strong,  industrious,  and  full  of  hope.*' 

"But  he  has  nothing  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  his  arms  and  his  tools." 

**  And  his  genius,*'  said  Yseult,  looking  at  the  sculptured  head ; 
*'  for  he  has  genius,  I  will  answer  for  it.*' 

**  Well  1  we  must  cultivate  it,'*  returned  the  count ;  **  send  him 
to  Paris,  to  a  school  of  drawing,  and  then  place  him  with  some 
good  sculptor.  Who  knows ;  perhaps  he  may  make  a  statuary 
some  day,  and  become  a  great  artist.  We  will  think  this  over, 
will  we  not,  my  daughter  ?" 

'*  With  all  my  heart,*'  replied  Yseult. 

**  Persuade  him  to  persevere,"  said  the  cpunt  to  Pierre  Huguenin. 
'*  I  will  go  and  see  him  work ;  it  will  amuse  me,  and  perhaps  en- 
courage him." 
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Pierre  carried  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  word  for  word,  to 
his  friend ;  and  Amaury  dreamed  all  night  that  he  was  already  a 
statuary.  As  for  Pierre,  he  dreamed  of  Mademoiselle  de  Villeprenx. 
He  saw  her  under  all  possible  forms ;  now  cold  and  contemptaous, 
now  friendly  and  familiar  ;  and  I  know  not  how,  but  the  turret  door 
constantly  mingled  in  his  vision.  Once,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
the  young  chSltelaine,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  her  boudoir, 
were  calling  him,  and  that  he  ascended  as  far  as  this  door  without 
the  assistance  of  the  staircase,  and  by  an  effort  of  the  will  only. 
Then  she  shewed  him  a  large  book  upon  which  were  traced  myste- 
rious characters  and  figures.  But  at  the  moment  he  was  trying  to 
decipher  them,  encouraged  by  the  inspired  smile  of  the  young 
sybil,  the  door  violently  closed  of  itself,  and  upon  its  panel  he  saw 
the  figure  of  Yseult ;  but  it  was  only  a  figure  of  sculptured  wood, 
and  he  said  to  himself:  "  Was  I  not  a  great  fool  to  take  this  sculp- 
tured head  for  a  Hving  being  ?" 

When  he  awoke  from  this  painful  slumber,  dissatisfied  with  the 
unbidden  tumults  which  had  invaded  his  thoughts,  but  a  short 
time'  since  so  calm,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  dreami  by  replac- 
ing the  door.  His  first  care  was  to  draw  it  from  the  corner  where  he 
had  concealed  it.  The  hinges  were  still  good,  and,  as  he  had  been 
desired  to  restore  it  in  whatever  condition  it  might  be,  he  drew  the 
step-ladder  towards  the  wall  and  began  his  task. 

While  thus  busily  engaged  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
chapel.  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  entered  her  boudoir  in  search  of  a 
note  required  by  her  grandfather,  and,  as  Pierre  looked  round,  he  saw 
her  standing  by  a  table,  searching  among  her  papers  without  pay- 
ing the  slightest  attention  to  him.  It  was  nevertheless  impossible 
that  the  soimd  of  his  hammer  should  not  have  made  her  aware  of 
his  presence. 

A  moment's  respite  in  the  noise  he  was  making,  as  he  measured 
an  uneven  portion  in  the  door  frame,  found  Pierre  facing  the  study. 
He  was  upon  the  landing-place,  and  felt  himself  less  timid  than 
usual.  His  curiosity  tempted  him  to  look  at  Mademoiselle  de 
Villepreux,  in  the  behef  that  she  could  not  perceive  him.  Her 
back  was  turned  towards  him,  but  he  could  see  her  slight  and 
graceful  figure,  and  the  magnificent  black  hair  of  which  she  was 
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So  little  vain  that  she  wore  it  closely  twisted  round  her  head,  al- 
though at  that  period  women  had  adopted  the  showy  fashion  of 
large-puffed  out  bows. 

There  is  in  the  absence  of  coquetry  in  women,  something 
touching,  which  Pierre  had  too  much  delicacy  of  mind,  not  to 
appreciate :  and  he  was  so  engrossed  by  it,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
ViUepreux  was  roused  from  her  preoccupation  by  the  sudden 
silence,  as  one  who  falls  asleep  in  a  noise,  wakes  at  its  cessation. 

**  You  were  looking  at  this  old  cabinet?"  said  she,  with  the 
most  perfect  ease,  and  without  dreaming  that,  she  was  herself  the 
object  of  such  profound  attention.  Pierre  grew  confused,  blushed, 
hesitated,  and  wishing  to  reply  **  Yes,"  said  "  No." 

"  Well  then,  look  at  it  closer,"  said  Yseult,  who  had  not  listened 
to  his  reply,  and  continuing  to  arrange  her  papers. 

Pierre  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  boudoir  with  desperate 
courage.  "  Never  again  shall  I  see  the  spot  in  which  I  have  passed 
so  many  precious  hours,"  thought  he  ;  "I  will  take  a  farewell  of  it 
in  this  last  look." 

Yseult  seated  before  a  table,  said  to  him,  without  raising  her 
head : — 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?" 

"This  Virgin  of  Raphael?*' said  Pierre,  losing  his  self-com- 
mand, and  without  thinking  of  what  he  said :  "oh  yes  !  it  is  very 
beautiful !" 

Yseult,  surprised  that  an  engraving  should  attract  the  attention 
of  a  joiner,  more  than  a  cabinet,  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw  bis 
emotion,  but  without  understanding  the  cause.  She  attributed  it 
to  the  timidity  she  had  before  observed  in  him,  and  with  a  habit 
of  affable  goodness  inculcated  by  her  grandfather,  she  desired  to 
set  him  at  ease. 

*'  You  Uke  engravings  ?'*  said  she. 

*'  I  like  this  one  exceedingly,'*  replied  Pierre.  "  How  delighted 
my  comrade  would  be  if  he  could  see  it." 

"  Shall  I  lend  it  to  you  to  shew  him  ?"  said  Yseult.     "  Take  it." 

"  I  dare  not  allow  myself. "  murmured  Pierre,  perfectly 

astounded  at  an'  act  of  familiar  kindness  so  little  expected. 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  take  it  down,"  said  Yseult  rising,  and  detaching 
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the  engraving  herself,  she  put  it  into  his  hands.  "  You  would 
know  how  to  copy  this  frame  ?"  she  added^  drawing  his  attention 
to  the  carved  frame  of  the  Madonna. 

"  It  is  in  ehony,  and  yet  I  think  I  could  make  one  like  it." 

*'  In  that  case,  I  shall  order  several  of  you,  for  I  have  some  fine 
old  engravings  here." 

Speaking  thus,  she  opened  a  portfolio,  and  hegan  shewing  them 
to  Pierre. 

"  This  is  the  one  I  like  hest,"  said  he  stopping  at  a  Marc- 
Antony. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  it  is  the  best  among  them,"  replied  Yseult ; 
who  took  an  honest  pleasure  in  remarking  the  good  sense  and 
refined  judgment  of  the  artisan. 

"  My  God !  how  beautiful  it  is  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  know  not 
why,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  grand  !  How  happy  one  is  to  be  able  to 
look  at  these  beautiful  things  whenever  one  pleases." 

**  They  are  rare  everywhere,"  said  Yseult,  with  the  desire  of 
turning  aside  the  secret  bitterness  revealed  in  this  exclamation. 

Pierre  continued  to  look  at  the  engraving.  He  admired  it,  be- 
yond doubt,  but  he  was  thinking  of  something  very  different. 
Every  moment,  as  it  glided  away  in  this  appearance  of  intimacy 
with  the  being  who  began  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  mind,  passed 
over  him  like  an  age  of  happiness,  but  which  he  tasted  with  trem- 
bling. Time  had  no  longer  any  real  value  for  him  at  this  moment ; 
or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  this  moment  detached  itself  from 
his  actual  life,  as  sometimes  happens  to  us  in  dreams. 

"  Since  it  pleases  you  so  much,"  said  Yseult,  touched  in  her 
artist  soul,  *'  take  it,  I  give  it  to  you." 

Pierre  would  have  liked  it  better  had  she  said  : — 

"  I  pray  you  to  take  it."  He  resolved  to  oblige  her  to  say  this 
by  refusing  the  engraving  with  a  certain  degree  of  pride. 

**  You  will  confer  a  pleasure  upon  me  by  accepting  it,"  con- 
tinued Yseult ;  *'  I  shall  find  another  for  myself.  Do  not  fear  that 
you  will  be  depriving  me  of  it." 

"  Well !"  said  Pierre,  **  I  will  make  you  a  frame  in  exchange." 

"  In  exchange !"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  who  thought 
the  word  somewhat  familiar. 
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**  Why  not  ?*'  answered  Pierre,  who  in  matters  of  delicacy,  spon- 
taneously found  the  tact  and  assurance  of  an  educated  mind.  "  I 
am  not  obliged  to  accept  a  present.'* 

"You  are  right,"  replied  Yseult,  with  a  noble  frankness.     "  I 
accept  the  frame,  and  with  true  pleasure.'*     And  she  added,  as  she 
saw  the  gratified  pride  which  irradiated  the  brow  of  the  artizan  : 
**  If  my  grandfather  were  here,  he  would  be  delighted  to  see  this 
engraving  in  your  hands.'' 

Perhaps  this  innocent  but  dangerous  interview  might  have  been 
prolonged,  had  not  the  litttle  Marquise  des  Frenays  broken  in  upon 
it,  announcing  her  appearance  by  a  singular  cry  of  surprise. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  ma  chere  P"  said  Yseult  with  a 
sang-froid,  which  suddenly  disconcerted  her. 

"  I  expected  to  find  you  alone,"  replied  the  marquise. 

**  Well,  and  am  I  not  alone  ?*'  said  Yseult,  lowering  her  voice, 
that  the  workman  might  not  hear  these  terrible  words  5  but  to  no 
purpose,  he  heard  them :  the  heart  sometimes  seizes  upon  words 
before  they  reach  the  ear.  This  frightful  reply  fell  like  a  death 
blow  upon  a  soul  glowing  with  love  and  happiness.  He  threw  the 
engraving  into  the  portfoho,  the  portfoho  upon  a  chair,  with  a 
movement  of  horror  which  did  not  escape  Mademoiselle  de  Vil- 
lepreux ;  and  taking  up  his  hammer,  finished  replacing  the  door 
with  extreme  rapidity.  Then,  withdrawing  without  offering  a 
salutation,,  or  even  looking  towards  the  two  ladies,  he  quitted  the 
gallery,  full  of  hatred  for  his  idol,  and  of  contempt  for  himself,  for 
having  given  way  to  vain  imaginations. 


END    OF    PART    FIRST. 
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PART    THE    SECOND. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

When  the  two  young  ladies  found  themselres  alone,  a  singular 
conversation  took  place  between  them. 

'^  You  spoke  very  cruelly  before  that  poor  young  man,"  said 
the  marquise,  as  she  saw  Pierre  Huguenin  withdraw. 

"  He  did  not  hear  it,'*  replied  Yseult ;  "  and  if  he  had  he 
would  not  have  understood  it." 

Yseult  felt  that  she  was  not  speaking  the  truth.  She  had 
clearly  seen  the  indignation  of  the  artisan ;  and  as,  spite  of  the 
prejudices  which  the  customs  of  the  world  might  have  instilled 
into  her,  she  was  thoroughly  good  and  just,  her  repentance  was 
sincere,  and  almost  amounted  to  a  feeling  of  anguish.  Sut  she 
had  too  much  pride  to  avow  it. 

'*  You  may  say  what  you  please,**  replied  Jos^phiue  ;  "  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  wounded  to  the  heart.** 

'*  He  would  wrong  me  if  he  thought  I  dreamed  of  humiliating 
him,'*  returned  Yseult ;  who  sought  to  excuse  herself  in  her  own 
eyes.     '^  Had   you  found  me  i^k  d,  t^le  with  any  other  maa^ 
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unless  it  had  been  my  father  or  my  brother,  I  should  in  all 
probability  have  made  you  the  same  reply." 

"  Indeed,  cousin,  you  would  have  done  no  such  thing,  for 
it  would  have  been  a  defiance  to  any  but  a  poor  devil  of  an 
artisan,  and  as  you  know  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  man 
like  that,  you  have  been  bold  and  cruel  to  no  purpose." 

"  Very  well  I  if  I  was  wrong  it  was  your  fault,  Josephine," 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  v^dth  some  display  of  temper. 
"  You  provoked  this  foolish  reply  by  an  illtimed  exclamation." 

*'  £h !  mon  Dieu  !  what  dreadful  fault  have  I  committed  then  ? 
The  fact  is  I  was  surprised  to  find  you  in  an  animated  conver- 
sation with  a  journeyman  joiner.  Who  would  not  have  been 
surprised  in  my  place  ?  I  gave  way  to  an  exclamation  spite  of 
TOjrself ;  and  when  I  saw  the  young  man  blush  up  to  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  I  was  very  sorry  for 'Tiaving  entered  so  brusquely. 
But  how  was  it  possible  for  me  to  foresee. . . .  *' 

"  Ma  chere"  said  Yseult,  interrupting  her  with  a  feeling  of 
vexation  she  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  experienced  before, 
"  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  your  explanations,  your  remarks  and 
expressions,  become  more  and  more  ridiculous,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  Be  so  obliging  as  to 
speak  on  some  other  subject.  Were  I  to  take  my  grandfather 
as  umpire  upon  the  question,  he  might  perhaps  understand  what 
you  mean  better  than  I  do,  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
explain  it  to  me." 

"  You  are  giving  me  a  severe  lesson,"  replied  Josephine ;  "  and 
this  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  spoken  to  me  thus,  my  dear 
Yseult.  i  must  have  said  something  very  objectionable,  since 
it  gives  you  such  great  oflence.  It  is  the  fault  of  my  imper- 
fect education  ;  but  I  am  astonished  that  you,  cousin,  who  know 
so  much  better  than  I,  should  not  shew  me  more  indulgence.  If 
I  have  offended  you,  forgive  me. ..." 

"  It  is  I  who  should  beg  you  to  forgive  me,"  said  Yseult  in  a 
choked  voice,  affectionately  embracing  Josephine  ;  "  it  is  I  who 
am  wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  I  said  a  foolish  thing  just 
now,  and  because  I  suffer  for  it,  here  I  am  trying  to  make  you 
suffer  also,  I  can  assure  you  that  my  regret  is  greater  than  yours 
at  this  moment.*' 
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"  Let  us  speak  of  it  no  more,''  said  the  marquise  kissing  her 
cousin's  hands  ;  "  a  kind  word  from  you,  Yseult,  is  enough  to 
make  me  forget  every  thing."  Yseult  tried  to  smile,  but  her  con- 
science was  still  oppressed.  She  thought  that  if  the  artisan 
had  heard  the  cruel  words  with  which  she  now  reproached  her- 
self, she  would  never  be  able  to  efface  them  from  his  remem- 
brance ;  and,  whether  from  dissatisfied  pride  or  a  love  of  justice, 
she  felt  wounded  in  the  depths  of  her  conscience  ;  she  w  as  not 
accustomed  to  be  at  enmity  with  herself. 

The  marquise  sought  to  distract  her  attention. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  shew  you  the  drawing  I  did  yester- 
day ?''  said  she,  "  you  shall  correct  it  for  me." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Yseult.  And  when  the  drawing  was 
before  her  ;  *'  it  was  a  good  idea,"  said  she,  "  to  take  the  chapel 
before  it  loses  its  ruinous  appearance  and  forsaken  air.  I  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  shall  regret  the  disorder  in  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  it,  and  the  sombre  colour  which  dust  and  old 
age  have  bestowed  upon  it.  I  regret  already  those  mournful 
voices  borne  along  by  the  wind  as  it  penetrated  the  crevices  of 
the  walls  and  entered  the  dismantled  windows  ;  the  cries  of  the 
owls,  and  those  little  mysterious  steps  of  the  mice,  sounding 
like  a  hobgoblin  dance  in  the  moonlight.  This  gallery  will  be 
very  convenient ;  but,  like  all  that  tends  to  utility  and  comfort, 
it  will  lose  its  romantic  interest  when  the  workmen  shall  have 
passed  over  it  his  "  depoetising"  hand." 

Yseult  examined  her  cousin's  drawing,  pronounced  it  very 
fairly  done,  corrected  several  faults  in  the  perspective,  persuaded 
her  to  colour  it  in  chalks,  and  assisted  to  arrange  her  easel  upon 
the  landing-place  of  the  gallery.  Perhaps  she  hoped  that  in 
coming  from  time  to  time  to  watch  its  progress,  she  might  find 
an  opportunity  of  treating  Pierre  Huguenin  with  some  marked 
consideration,  and  of  making  him  forget  what  she  inwardly  called 
her  impertii^ence.  It  is  certain  that  she  desired  to  do  so,  and 
that  from  this  day  she  never  saw  him  pasa  without  a  feeling  of 
shame.  There  was  in  these  self-reproaches  an  excess  of  can- 
dour and  a  species  of  religious  scruple  in  which  the  most  austere 
casuist  could  have  found  nothing  to  condemn,  but  at  whicli  cer- 
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tain  women  of  the  world  would  have  sneered,  had  they  not  even 
been  scandalised  by  it. 

However  this  might  be,  Yseult  did  not  find  the  opportunity 
she  sought.  Pierre,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her,  either  quitted 
the  gallery,  or  held  himself  so  aloof  and  busied  himself  so  ear- 
nestly  in  his  work,  that  it  was  impossible  to  exchange  a  word,  a 
bow,  or  even  a  look  with  him.  Yseult  understood  this  resent- 
ment, and  no  longer  dared  to  return  to  the  landing-place  while 
Josephine's  drawing  lasted.  Thus,  singularly  enough !  a  se- 
cret of  the  most  delicate  nature  existed  between  Mademoiselle 
de  Villepreux,  the  noble  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  and  Pierre 
Huguenin,  the  journeyman  carpenter;  a  secret  hidden  in  the 
fibres  of  the  heart  rather  than  confessed  in  the  thoughts,  and 
which  each  knew  must  occupy  the  other,  though  neither  of  them 
would  have  consented  to  render  account  of  this  painful  sym- 
pathy. 

Very  different  things  were  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  mar- 
quise ;  and  I  know  not  how,  oh,  respectable  reader !  to  set  about 
putting  them  before  you.  She  drew  and  drew,  and  yet  her 
drawing  was  no  nearer  its  completion.  Yseult,  who  was  much 
given  to  reading,  and  even  to  the  analytical  investigation  of  works 
sufficiently  serious  for  one  of  her  sex  and  age,  passed  a  portion 
of  each  day  in  her  study,  the  door  of  which  remained  open  be-t 
tween  her  and  h^r  cousin,  though  a  tapestry  concealed  her  from 
the  eyes  of  the  workmen.  She  no  longer  ventured  upon  the 
landing-place,  and  only  saw  the  drawing  of  Josephine  when  she 
brought  it  to  her.  But  Josephine  shewed  it  to  her  less  and  less 
frequently,  and  ended  by  not  shewing  it  at  all.  Yseult  became 
surprised,  and  said  to  her  one  evening : 

"  Well,  cousin,  what  have  you  done  with  your  drawing  ?  It 
ought  to  be  a  chef'cTceuvrey  for  it  is  eight  days  now  since  you 
began  it." 

"  It  is  horrible,"  replied  the  marquise  hurriedly, "  frightful,  a 
failure,  a  daub  !  Do  not  ask  me  to  let  you  see  it,  I  am  ashamed 
of  it ;  I  shall  tear  it  up  and  begin  again.*' 

*'  I  admire  your  courage,"  said  Yseult ;  "  but  if  it  were  not 
asking  too  great  a  sacrifice,  I  should  implore  you  to  be  contented 
with  what  you  have  done.    The  noise  of  'he  workmen  and  the 
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dust  they  make  inconvenience  me  greatly.  I  am  accustomed  to 
study  here,  and  I  fear  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  else- 
where ;  still  I  must  give  it  up  if  you  continue  to  leave  the  door 
open." 

*'^Well !  but  if  I  draw  with  the  door  closed?. ..."  said  the 
marquise  timidly. 

"  I  know  no  reason  to  give  you  for  what  I  am  about  to  say," 
replied  Yseult  after  a  moment's  silence ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  hardly  be  becoming  in  you  to  do  so  :  what  do  you 
think  about  it  ?" 

"  Becoming  !  the  word  surprises  me  from  you." 

'*  Oh  1  I  know  I  told  you  that  one  was  alone,  though  t^te  a  tete 
with  a  workman ;  but  the  idea  was  as  false  as  the  words  were 
insolent,  and  you  know  that  I  reproach  myself  with  it.  No, 
you  will  not  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  six  workmen." 

"  In  the  midst  ?  But  I  should  never  dream  of  going  into  the 
middle  of  the  gallery !  That  would  not  be  at  all  the  point  of 
view  to  draw  from." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  tribune  is  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  that  you  are  in  another  part  than  that  where 
they  are  working,  still. . . .  what  shall  I  say  ?....!  appeal  to 
yourself,  Josephine.  You  ought  to  know  better  than  I  what  is 
becoming  and  what  is  not." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  replied  the  marquise,  with  *  slight 
pout  which  did  not  however  mar  her  beauty. 

"  It  seems  to  vex  you,  my  poor  child !"  replied  Yseult. 

"  I  confess  this  drawing  amuses  me.  A  pretty  thing  might 
be  made  of  it,  and  I  should  succeed  at  last." 

'*  I  never  saw  you  so  euthuaiastic  about  drawing  before,  Jose- 
phine." 

"  And  I  never  saw  you  so  English,  Yseult." 

**  Well,  if  you  care  so  much  about  it,  go  on.  I  will  yet  longer 
endure  the  noise  of  the  hammer  which  rings  through  my  very 
brain,  and  the  unfortunate  saw  which  sets  my  teeth  on  edge,  and 
that  vexatious  dust  which  spoils  all  my  books  and  furniture." 

"  No,  no,  1  will  not  subject  you  to  all  this.  But  what  differ- 
ence do  you  see  in  our  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
door  or  a  piece  of  tapestry?" 
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''  I  ?  I  know  not ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  by  means  of  tbo 
tapestry,  j^ou  do  not  appear  to  be  alone,  and  that  with  the  door 
between  us  it  would  be  quite  different." 

"  Do  you  think  those  people  pay  any  attention  to  me,  far  away 
as  they  are  from  the  tribune !  I  will  say  more :  do  you  think 
that  I  am  any  body  to  them  ?'* 

''  Josephine,"  said  Yseult,  laughing  and  blushing  at  the  same 
time,  "  you  are  a  hypocrite.  Why  did  you  exclaim  when  you 
found  Pierre  Huguenin  here,  talking  with  me,  eight  days  ago.?" 

•*  I  know  no  more  than  you  do ;  really  I  know  no  reason, 
Yseult ;  it  was  a  folly  on  my  part." 

"  And  perhaps  it  was  one  on  mine  to  think  such  a  tete  a  tete 
insignificant ;  I  have  thought  so  since.  A  man  is  always  a  man, 
let  people  say  what  they  will.  I  should  not  talk  t^te  a  tete  in  my 
study  with  Isidore  Lerebours,  for  instance. ..." 

"  Because  he  is  a  fool,  self-sufficient,  and  ill-taught !" 

"  An  artisan,  like  Pierre  Huguenin,  for  example,  who  is  nei- 
ther ill-taught,  self-sufficient,  nor  a  fool,  is  then  much  more  a 
man  than  M.  Isidore  ?...." 

"  Oh  yes  !  that  is  certain  !" 

"  And  yet  you  would  not  go  and  draw  in  a  gallery  where  se- 
veral Isidores  were  assembled." 

'*  Oh !  no  certainly  not !  Still  I  should  think  myself  effectually 
alone  in  such  a  case ;  and  if  I  were  condemned  to  live  in  a 
desert  island,  with  the  most  perfect  among  them. ..." 

"  You  woidd  take  likenesses  of  its  ugliest  beasts  before  you 
would  take  his ;  I  can  conceive  it ... .  But  what  do  I  see 
there  r*' 

While  speaking  with  her  cousin,  Yseult  had  opened  the 
drawing  portfolio,  and  found  in  it  a  sketch  of  the  gallery.  She 
had  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  before  Josephine,  in  her  preoccupation, 
thought  of  preventing  her,  and  had  just  caught  sight  of  a 
graceful  figure  placed  upon  the  shaft  of  a  gothic  column. 

Josephine  uttered  a  slight  cry,  threw  herself  upon  the  draw- 
ing, and  tried  to  snatch  it  from  the  hands  of  her  cousin,  who 
holding  it  out  of  her  reach,  ran  with  it  round  the  room.     This 
game  lasted  for  some  moments,  when  Josephine,  who  had  very 
little  self-command,  became  ledmth  anger,  and  snatching  at  the 
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d^a^ving,  left  half  in  the  hands  of  Ysenlt ;    it  was  precisely  the 
half  on  which  figured  the  person  in  question. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Yseult  laughing,  "  it  is  really  very  pretty ! 
Why  are  you  so  vexed  ?  your  eyes  are  fuU  of  tears !  what 
a  child  you  are !  you  wished  to  destroy  your  drawing  just 
now,  and  it  is  done.  Do  you  repent  it  ?  I  will  undertake  to 
paste  it  together  again  so  that  the  rent  shall  not  he  seen.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  pity  to  spoil  it,  for  it  is  very  pretty.'* 

"  You  have  not  done  well,  Yseidt,  I  did  not  wish  you  to  see 
it." 

"What!  your  vanity  is  in  arms  against  me?  Are  you  not 
my  pupil  ?  Since  when  have  pupils  hidden  their  work  from  their 
masters  ?     But  tell  me,  Josephine,  who  then  is  this  person  ?'* 

"  Why  you  see,  a  fancy  figure,  a  page  of  the  middle  age." 

"  Bah !  it  is  an  anachronism.  If  the  chapel  were  perfect, 
the  page  would  be  well  placed ;  but  as  it  is  in  ruins,  he  is  out 
of  keeping.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  poor  young  man  would 
have  been  preserved  there  in  all  his  freshness  and  in  the  same 
clothes  for  three  hundred  years." 

"  See  now  you  are  mocking  me,  and  this  is  the  very  thing  I 
wished  to  spare  myself." 

"  If  you  ate  vexed,  I  dare  say  no  more. .  . .  stiU  ..." 

"  Well !  say  on,  since  you  are  in  the  mood.  Do  not  put  a 
constraint  upon  yourself  I  beg." 

"  Josephine,  that  page  has  a  startling  resemblance  to  the 
Corinthian." 

"  The  Corinthian  with  a  slashed  doublet  and  a  page's  cap  ? 
You  are  mad !" 

"  The  doublet  is  first  cousin  to  the  short  jacket ;  and  as  to 
the  cap,  it  is  cousin-germain  to  that  of  the  Corinthian,  which  is 
far  from  ugly,  and  becomes  him  very  well.  He  wears  his  hair 
long  and  cut  exactly  like  that ;  in  shoul,  he  has  a  charming  per- 
son, just  like  that  page.  Come  !  it  is  his  ancestor,  let  us  talk 
no  more  about  it." 

"  Yseult,"  said  the  marquise  weeping,  **  I  did  not  think  you 
so  cruel." 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  pronounced,  and  the 
tears  which  escaped  from  the  eyes  of  Josephine,  made  YseuU 
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tremble  with  surprise.  She  let  the  drawing  fall,  thinking  she 
was  dreaming,  and  tried  to  console  her  cousin,  but  without 
knowing  how  she  had  offended  her ;  for  she  had  had  no  other 
design  than  that  of  an  innocent  pleasantry,  which  was  not  un- 
usual between  them.  She  dared  not  let  her  thoughts  dwell 
upon  the  suspicion  these  tears  awakened,  and  quickly  repulsed 
the  idea  as  absurd,  and  as  an  outrage  to  her  cousin,  who,  seeing 
the  perfect  unconsciousness  of  Yseult,  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
this  quarrel  finished  like  all  other  quarrels  between  them,  in 
caresses  and  peals  of  laughter. 

Well !  you  have  divined  it,  oh,  penetrating  reader  !   the  poor 
Josephine,  having  read  many  romances,  (let  this  be  a  salutary 
warning  to  you,)  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  bring  into  her  own 
life  a  romance  of  which  she  should  be  the  heroine ;    and  the 
hero  was  found.     There  he  was,  young,  beautiful  as  a  demi- 
god, intelligent,  and  purer  than  any  of  those  mere  "  creations  " 
who  enjoy  the  right  of  denizenship  in  our  fashionable  novels. 
Only  he  was  a  journeyman  joiner,  which  I  admit  is  altogether 
contrary  to  received  customs  ;  but  then,  our  journeyman  joiner 
was    crowned,  over   and   above  his  beautiful    hair,   with    the 
halo  of  an  artist.     This  genius,  brought  to  light  by  a  miracle, 
was  praised  and  vaimted  every  evening  in  the  salon  by  the  old 
count,  who  found  amusement  and  gratification  to  his  vanity  in 
being  the  instrument  of  its  discovery ;  and  this  interesting  posi- 
tion made  Amaurv  much  the  fashion  at  the  chateau.     In  our 
day  such  a  position  is  worn  threadbare  ;  so  many  youthful  pro- 
digies have  been  seen  that  one  is  tired  of  them ;  and  besides  it 
is  very  certain  that  the  world  has  come  to  acknowledge  the 
people  as  the  truest  source  of  intellect  and  inspiration.     But, 
in  those  happy  days  of  the  restoration  of  which  I  now  speak, 
such  a  recognition  was  a  novelty,  its  avowal  a  hardihood,  and 
he  who  acted  upon  it  gave  proof  of  lordly  generosity.     You 
must  remember  that  in  those   days,  already  so  distant  from 
those  of  the  year  1840,  in  manners   and   opinions,  the  world 
camme  Ufaut  was  not  willing  that  '^  the  people  "  should  be  taught 
to  read,  and  for  good  reasons.     The  old  Count  de  Villeprevx 
was   an   ultra  liberal  in  the  eyes  of  the  small  gentry  in  his 
neigbboxahooi^  while  his  Ubeialism  was  of  the  most  exquisite 
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originality  and  taste  according  "to  the  ctdtivated  youth  of  thfe 
province.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  romantic  Josephine 
should  give  in  to  the  infatuation  of  the  moment,  without  un- 
derstanding its  drift.  She  saw  in  her  hero  an  embryo  Giotto  or 
Benvenuto  ;  and  what  was  more  he  was  called  neither  la  Rose,  la 
Tulipe,  la  Rejouissance,  nor  le  Flambeau-d' amour :  the  least  offen- 
sive of  these  surnames  would  have  sounded  harshly  to  the  ear, 
and  would  have  depoetised*  him,  as  the  phrase  goes  ;  but  he  had 
a  pleasing  surname  and  one  which  all  loved  to  confirm ;  he  was 
called  the  Corinthian.  ^ 

Why  was  the  Corinthian  so  much  noticed;  and  why  did 
Pierre  Huguenin  attract  less  attention  ?  This  last  had  no  less 
success  in  the  salon ;  that  is  to  say,  when  in  the  evening  con- 
versations, the  Corinthian  was  mentioned,  Pierre  always  came  in 
for  his  share  of  the  praises  bestowed.  The  count  admired  his 
noble  carriage,  his  distingue  air,  his  manners,  whose  natural 
dignity  was  well  worthy  of  remark,  his  straightforward,  intelli- 
gent, and  sensible  language,  and,  above  all,  his  poetic  friendship 
for  the  young  sculptor.  But  this  was  because  the  sculptor  was 
gifted  with  the  sacred  fire,  which  he  reflected  upon  his  friend  the 
joiner.  When  such  things  weie  said,  the  brow  of  the  marquise 
would  become  animated  ;  she  would  mistake  her  cards  while 
playing  at  reversi  with  her  uncle,  or  let  fall  her  balls  of  silk 
while  embroidering  at  her  frame ;  and  then  she  would  venture  a 
timid  look  towards  her  cousin.  It  seemed  to  her,  that  sooner  or 
later,  she  ought  to  surprise  an  analogous  romance  between 
Yseult  and  Pierre  Huguenin,  and  this  fiantasy  of  the  imagina- 
tion gave  her  courage.  Nevertheless  the  tranquil  Ysetdt  spoke 
of  Pierre  with  so  much  calmness  and  frankness  that  Josephine 
must  have  found  it  difficult  to  create  to  herself  any  illusion  as 
regarded  her.  But  if  the  marquise  understood  that  attention 
ought  to  be  given  and  was  actually  bestowed  upon  Pierre,  she 
nevertheless  awarded  her  preference  to  the  young  Amaury.  It 
was  easier  to  familiarise  oneself  with  him,  who  was  looked 
upon  somewhat  as  a  child.  They  called  him  the  little  sculptor ; 
spoke  of  the  future  they  anticipated  for  him,  and  went  every 

'  Depo^tise. 
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day  to  see  him  work  ;  the  count  addressed  him  with  the  familiar 
Thou,  so  significant  of  indulgence  or  intimacy  as  the  case  may 
be,  called  him  his  child,  and  exhibited  the  head  he  had  carved, 
to  the  visitors  at  the  chateau,  whom  he  invariably  conducted  to 
the  picture  gallery.  The  height  and  breadth  of  his  forehead 
was  remarked  upon,  and  a  doctor  of  the  province,  a  disciple 
of  Lavater  and  Gall,  wished  to  take  a  cast  of  his  head.  In  fact 
his  success  was  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Pierre,  with  whom 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  take  liberties.  It  is  sad  to  say  so,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  most  women  of  the  world  wait  the 
judgment  of  the  salons  before  they  give  their  preference  to  a 
man  ;  and  the  best  received,  is,  according  to  them,  the  most  ac- 
complished. Jos^.phine  had  been  too  sensible  to  the  seductions 
of  vanity  not  to  be  liable  to  this  weakness  also.  Her  imagina- 
tion then  had  become  inflamed  for  this  handsome  youth,  and  she 
could  no  longer  conceal  it.  Matters  had  arrived  at  such  a  point 
that  this  fancy  was  joked  upon  openly  in  the  family,  while  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasantry  with  a  very  good  grace,  and 
even  provoked  it  upon  occasion ;  a  sufficiently  clever  manoeuvre 
to  prevent  the  remarks  from  becoming  serious.  Her  cousin  some- 
times allowed  herself  to  jest  with  her,  never  dreaming  that  she 
could  affiict  her  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  mere  pastime  ;  and  she 
was  therefore  excessively  astonished  at  her  tears  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  these  tears  taught  her  nothing  as  yet,  for  Josephine 
declared  them  to  be  caused  by  the  self-love  of  the  artist,  by  a 
headache,  by  anything  in  short  that  it  pleased  her  to  invent. 

All  these  flatterieb  at  the  chSlteau  had  not  as  yet  troubled 
the  brain  of  the  good  Corinthian.  The  infatuation  of  the 
count  had  its  rise  undoubtedly  in  exceeding  generosity  and 
benevolence ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  very  imprudent,  as  tend- 
ing  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  a  young  man  snatched  from  his 
peaceble  obscurity  to  be  suddenly  launched  upon  a  career  of 
struggle  and  ambition.  Happily  Pierre  Huguenin  watched 
over  him  like  a  Providence,  and  kept  him  in  his  right  senses  by 
wise  criticisms.  The  father  Huguenin  too,  while  frankly  admir- 
ing the  skill  and  taste  of  the  young  sculptor,  gave  him  the 
paternal  advice  not  to  stiffer  himself  to  be  spoiled  by  praise. 
Aa  yet,  he  had  nothmg  to  coTK^\B.m  o^  in  the  new  direction  that 
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the  labour  of  his  journeyman  was  taking ;  for,  faithful  to  his 
promise,  the  Corinthian  only  sculptured  on  the  Sunday,  or  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  or  at  night,  by  way  of  trial ; 
while  the  whole  of  the  week-days  was  devoted  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  wainscoting  for  which  his  services  had  been  engaged. 
He  was  not  to  commence  the  study  of  sculpture  definitively, 
until  he  had  fully  acquitted  himself  towards  his  master.  But 
if  the  old  joiner  did  not  blame  this  bold  attempt,  (even  seeing  his 
son  associated  in  it  with  pleasure,  for  upon  this  ground  all  pro- 
fessional jealousy,  all  competition  of  talent  was  at  an  end,)  he 
did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  friendly  relations  established 
between  the  salon  and  the  workshop. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
the  old  count.  He  is  a  just  man,  and  his  ordinary  economy 
changes  into  munificence  when  he  meets  with  merit.  His 
manners  are  very  frank.  His  daughter  is  also  good  and  ami- 
able, beneath  her  tranquil  and  indifferent  air.  The  young  man, 
(he  spoke  of  Raoul,  the  brother  of  Yseult)  is  somewhat  stupid, 
idle,  and  as  our  Berrichon  says,  good  for  nothing ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  is  not  a  bad  young  man,  and  when  his  dogs  eat  our 
poultry,  he  does  not  spare  them  a  thrashing.  Thcrti  it  is  easy 
to  see,  in  the  steward's  manner  towards  us,  that  his  master  has 
commanded  him  to  be  polite  and  humane  towards  the  poor  people. 
Yet,  spite  of  all  this,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  like  such  persons 
as  I  could  like  others,  as  I  like  the  people  of  my  own  class. 
I  see  that  father  Lacr^te  is  not  contented,  because  his  somewhat 
rough  manners,  and  his  very  natural  desire  to  gain  as  much  as 
possible,  are  not  acceptable  at  the  chSlteau.  M.  le  Comte  may  try 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  will  never  persuade  me  that  he  loves 
the  people,  though  he  passes  for  a  famous  liberal,  and  some  sim- 
pletons even  treat  him  as  a  jacobin.  He  will  willingly  take  off 
his  hat  to  such  among  us  as  have  a  little  learning ;  but  one  has 
only  to  forget  one's-self  with  him,  and  see  how  he  mounts  his 
high  horse  to  crush  the  peasant  to  the  earth.  He  will  readily 
give  a  louis  d'or  to  some  poor  devil  to  drink  his  health,  but 
drink  to  the  republic  and  see  to  what  tune  he  will  make  you 
dance  !  I  hear  that  the  young  chSltelaine  has  turned  herself 
into  an  almoner,  that  she  comes  and  goes  among  the  aick  \ik&  ^^ 
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Bister  of  charity,  that  she  talks  with  a  beggar  as  she  would  talk 
with  a  rich  man,  and  wears  less  handsome  dresses  than  her  fille- 
de-chambre;  no  one  can  say  that  she  desires  to  oppress  the 
villagers,  nor  that  she  has  ever  refused  to  render  a  service,  but 
go  and  propose  to  her  to  marry  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
and  had  he  as  many  crowns  and  as  good  an  education  as  herself, 
she  would  tell  you  that  she  cotdd  not  so  forget  her  dignity.  I  dp 
not  blame  her ;  the  citizens  are  no  better  than  the  nobility ; 
but,  after  all,  remember,  my  children,  that  the  great  will 
always  be  the  great,  and  the  little  the  little.  They  seem  willing 
to  make  you  forget  this  at  the  chateau ;  but  let  them  succeed, 
and  you  shall  see  how  they  will  refresh  your  memory !  Oh !  I 
have  not  lived  till  now  without  knowing  what  a  peasant 
weighs  in  the  hand  of  a  nobleman.'' 

There  was  one  thing  which  displeased  the  father  Huguenin 
more  than  all  the  rest ;  this  was  the  marqube  persisting  to 
draw  in  the  tribune  while  the  workmen  were  at  *  work.  He 
seemed  to  fear  that  his  son  might  be  too  much  attracted  by 
her. 

"  What  does  that  beautiful  lady  do  there  ?"  said  he  in  a  low 
voice,  when  she  was  gone.  '^  Does  it  become  a  marquise  to 
perch  herself  up  there  like  a  chicken  upon  its  roost,  with  yoimg 
fellows  like  you  looking  at  her  foot  as  it  peeps  from  her  gown. 
I  daresay  she  has  little  feet ;  but  the  fat  Marton  would  have 
kept  hers  as  small,  if  instead  of  wearing  sabots,  she  had  had 
them  squeezed  into  pumps  all  her  life.  As  for  me  I  see  no- 
thing so  very  beautiful  in  such  smallness.  Does  it  enable  them 
to  walk  better,  to  jump  any  higher  ?  And,  moreover,  whom 
does  she  think  to  please,  whom  would  she  marry }  Is  she  not 
married  already  ?  And,  if  she  were  not,  would  she  have  an 
artisan  for  her  husband  ?  In  short,  what  does  she  do  up  there 
on  her  perch  ?  Is  it  to  overlook  us,  or  to  take  our  portraits  ? 
We  are  in  fine  costume  truly,  a  blouse  and  shirt  sleeves,  to 
serve  her  as  models  ?  They  say  that  there  are  people  at  Paris 
who  are  paid  for  wearing  great  beards  and  for  being  put  into 
pictures.  But  that  is  a  sluggard's  trade,  and  we  do  not  belong  to 
it.'' 

"My  faith,"  cried  ftie  Bcmdion,  "  I  should  not  gain  much 
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at  such  a  trade,  for  I  am  not  over  handsome  ;  and,  unless  there 
were  some  monkey  to  be  thrust  into  a  picture,  I  should  not 
have  much  custom.  But  do  you  know,  master,  that  she  is  very 
fortunate,  that  little  baroness,  or  countess,  as  they  call  her,  to 
find  herself  among  honest  fellows  like  us,  who  never  use  bad 
words,  and  who  only  sing  moral  songs  ?  For,  there  are  many 
workmen  who  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  stared  at  like 
that,  and  who  would  make  use  of  gross  expressions  before  her 
on  purpose  to  drive  her  away." 

That  is  what  we  shall  never  do  I  hope,*'  said  Amaury ; 

we  owe  respect  to  a  woman,  whether  she  be  a  beggar  or  a 
marquise  ;  and,  besides,  we  respect  ourselves  too  much  to  use 
coarse  words.  We  are  here  to  work,  and  we  work.  That  lady 
works  also.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  at  any  thing  beautiful 
or  useful.  We  must  bdieve  so  however ;  for  else  why  should 
she  leave  the  society  of  her  equals  for  ours  ?" 

The  marquise  made  no  deeper  impression  on  Amaury.  He 
had  indeed  observed  that  she  was  pretty,  because  he  had  heard 
it  said  so  ;  but  he  would  not  believe  that  she  came  thither  on  his 
account  as  the  Berrichon  and  the  apprentices  declared.  More- 
over, he  had  nothing  in  his  mind  but  sculpture,  nor  in  his  heart 
but  the  Savinienne. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  old  count  was  not  much  known  in  his  village  of  Ville- 
preux.  He  had  only  taken  possession  of  this  estate  since  the 
Revolution,  and  had  visited  it  but  from  time  to  time,  and  for  a 
sojourn  of  three  months  at  the  utmost  It  was  the  least  splen- 
did of  his  habitations,  and  the  most  retired  of  his  possessions^ 
situated  in  the  peaceful  interior  of  France.  At  that  period, 
la  Sologne  was  not  planted,  as  -at  present,  with  fine  young 
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forests,  nor  intersected  by  practicable  roads.  This  province,  in 
which  so  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  was  a  desert  where  the 
miserable  country  population  could  scarcely  procure  subsistence, 
but  where  capitalists  might  attempt  profitable  improvements. 
Under,  the  pretext  of  giving  himself  up  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
the  old  nobleman  had,  during  the  last  two  years,  prolonged  his 
visits,  and  now  came  to  install  himself  with  all  the  prepara- 
tions  which  a  long  stay  demands.  The  work  he  had  caused 
to  be  done  and  the  quantity  of  trunks,  books  and  servants, 
which  were  seen  daily  to  arrive,  annoimced  a  formal  taking  pos- 
session. This  gave  rise,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  many  remarks 
and  surmises ;  for,  in  the  provinces,  nothing  can  take  place 
naturally,  but  a  mysterious  explanation  must  be  given  to  every 
thing.  Some  said  that  the  old  nobleman  came  there  to  compose 
his  memoirs,  and  this  report  appeared  to  have  its  rise  in  his 
long  dictations  to  his  daughter,  and  the  retired  life  he  led  with 
her.  Others  leaned  to  the  belief  that  this  very  daughter,  who 
appeared  to  be  so  dear  to  him,  had  taken  some  imfortunate 
love  affair  into  her  head  at  Paris,  and  that  he  came  thither  to 
protect  her  from  its  consequences,  and  to  complete  her  cure  in 
solitude  and  reflection.  The  habitual  paleness  of  this  young 
lady,  her  grave  air,  secluded  habits,  and  long  nights  passed  in 
study,  were  things  sufficiently  strange  in  the  eyes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  to  need  an  explanation  in  some  romantic 
incident. 

These  last  surmises  sometimes  reached  the  ear  of  Pierre  Hu- 
guenin,  and  did  not  appear  to  him  altogether  devoid  of  foimd- 
ation.  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  was,  in  fact,  so  different 
from  young  persons  of  her  own  age,  the  freshness  and  vivacity 
of  her  cousin  formed  such  a  strong  contrast  by  her  side,  and 
then  the  eccentricity  of  her  habits  was  so  greatly  exaggerated, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  think.  But  what  did  it  matter 
to  him?  This  was  the  question  he  constantly  put  to  himself; 
and  yet,  when  he  heard  this  supposed  passion  spoken  of,  he 
felt  his  heart  become  oppressed  in  a  singular  manner,  while  he 
made  useless  efforts  to  overcome  a  preoccupation,  which  seemed 
to  him  morbid  and  dangerous. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  Count  de  Villepreux  became  marvel- 
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lously  popular  in  the  village.  He  employed  a  great  many 
workmen,  and  paid  them  with  a  liberality  never  before  known. 
He  governed  the  priest,  and  by  means  of  presents  to  his  cellar 
and  his  church,  compelled  him  to  be  tolerant  and  to  allow 
dancing  on  the  Sunday.  He  resisted  the  prefect  in  the  con- 
scription,* by  influencing  the  medical  men  appointed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  conscripts  drawn  at  the  Board  of  Revision. 
To  crown  all,  he  threw  open  his  park  on  a  Sunday  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages,  and  even  himself  paid  the  musicians 
that  they  might  dance  upon  the  beautiful  natural  baU-room, 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  avenues,  and,  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  fine  old  oak  called  the  Rosny,f  as  are  all  the  ancient 
trees  honored  in  this  illustrious  origin. 

The  workmen  of  father  Huguenin  drest  in  their  best  upon  these 
occasions,  bore  away  the  palm  from  the  villagers,  and  led  out  the 
spruce  soubrettes  of  the  chateau  to  the  dance.  The  Berrichon 
displayed  all  his  graces,  and  his  entrechats  yveie  not  without 
success.  The  Corinthian  also  took  part  in  this  amusement,  but 
without  occupying  himself  with  one  dancer  more  than  another, 
and  perhaps  merely  for  the  gratification  of  a  somewhat  puerile 
coquetry  ;  for  he  was  so  graceful  with  his  blouse  of  grey  linen 
embroidered  with  green,  and  the  Beamese  cap  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  travels  became  him  so  well,  that  all 
looks  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  the  young  girls  coveted  the 
honour  of  dancing  with  him. 

The  old  count  would  come  with  his  family,  when  the  sun  was 
setting  and  the  air  growing  fresh,  to  look  on  at  these  village 
dances,  and  to  familiarise  the  good  people  with  his  lordly  pre- 
sence. They  were  flattered  by  the  interest  he  took  in  them, 
and  the  agreeable  things  he  knew  how  to  say  to  all.  There 
was  a  seat  of  green  turf  beneath  the  oak,  on  which  no  one 
took  the  liberty  of  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  count 

*  A  mode  of  supplying  the  French  army,  by  which  all  young  men  of 
nineteen  were  registered  together  and  obliged  to  draw  lots.  It  is  now 
abolished. 

t  Many  of  the  trees  thus  named  were  really  planted  by  the  hand  of  the 
illustrious  Sully ;  others  are  of  a  kind  abounding  in  his  domain  of  Rosny, 
but  not  otherwise  connected  with  himself. 
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or  his  daughter,  hut  around  which  he  knew  how  to  draw 
all  the  old  men  of  the  country  and  keep  them  in  conversation ; 
even  the  father  Huguenin,  who  vainly  affected  a  grand  repuh- 
lican  air,  allowed  himself  to  he  influenced  like  the  rest,  though 
he  would  never  confess  to  it. 

At  first,  the  young  Eaoul  de  Villepreux  danced  with  the 
prettiest  girls,  and  rarely  failed  to  kiss  them  at  the  end,  a  ck- 
cumstance  which  caused  their  respective  admirers  to  look  very 
grim,  hut  they  did  nothing  more  than  look ;  so  that  <Mae  day 
father  Lacr^te,  who  was  not  far  from  the  turf  seat,  clenched  his 
fist  with  an  air  half-joking,  half  ferocious,  and  swore,  hy  aU  the 
Gods  whose  namee  he  could  invoke,  that,  in  his  time,  he  would 
not  have  let  any  one  kiss  his  sweetheart,  no,  not  even  the 
Dauphin  of  France  himself.  The  father  LacrSte  had  had  a  hill 
taxed  hy  the  architect  of  the  chateau,  and  was  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  family. 

The  coimt,  not  willing  to  compromise  his  popularity,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  old  locksmith  ;  hut  nevertheless  he 
did  not  let  them  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  nobleman 
appeared  no  more  in  the  dances  beneath  the  oak. 

M.  Isidore  danced  with  Heaven  knows  what  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions and  airs  of  impertinent  triumph!  The  village  girls 
were  dazzled  by  them ;  but  the  femmes  de  chambre^  who  were 
conversant  with  good  manners,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Mayor's 
deputy,  who  was  a  princess  in  her  way,  found  them  too  fa- 
miliar. Madame  des  Frenays  had  danced  with  her  cousin  in 
the  early  days,  and  had  not  disdained  to  place  her  little  hand 
in  that  of  the  peasant  who  was  her  vis-a-vis  in  the  English 
chain.  But  that  hand  was  covered  with  a  glove,  a  fact  which 
appeared  very  insulting  to  the  greater  number  of  the  dancers, 
and  prevented  their  seeking  her  as  a  partner,  though  she  was 
dying  with  anxiety  to  be  asked,  for  she  danced  to  perfection ; 
her  little  feet  scarcely  bent  the  grass,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  clown  to  a  pretty  woman  who  sees  herself  admired. 

When  Raoul  disappeared  from  the  bals  champetre  "  by  com- 
mand," the  marquise,  unable  to  resist  her  wish  for  a  dance, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Isidore.     But  after  Isidore,  no  one 
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presented   himself,  as  she  artlessly  complained  to  her  uncle, 
when  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not  dance  more. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  fine  lady,"  said  the  count.  "  But 
let  us  try  if  I  cannot  find  you  a  partner.  Come  here,  my 
child,"  said  he  to  the  Corinthian,  who  was  a  few  steps  from 
him :  "I  see  that  you  are  burning  with  impatience  to  ask 
my  niece,  but  that  you  dare  not  venture.  I  declare  to  you 
that  she  will  be  charmed  to  dance.  Go,  offer  her  your  hand, 
and  place  yourselves  for  a  country  dance!  I  will  give  the 
figures." 

The  Corinthian  was  too  much  petted  at  the  chSlteau,  to  be 
surprised  or  confused  by  such  an  honour.  It  is  the  first  time 
I  have  led  a  marquise  out  to  dance,  thought  he,  but  what 
matters  it,  I  can  dance  with  her  as  well  as  with  any  other, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be  flattered  by  it.  This  was 
an  inwEird  response  to  the  staring  looks  of  the  Berrichon,  his 
vis  ct  vis,  who  was  perfectly  stupified  by  the  adventure. 

While  lightly  dancing  on  the  fresh  grass  with  his  partner, 
the  Corinthian,  who,  spite  of  his  inward  courage,  hid  not  yet 
dared  to  look  her  in  the  face,  suddenly  perceived  that  this 
queen  of  the  ball  was  so  troubled  that  she  mistook  the  figures. 
He  could  not  at  first  imderstand  it,  and,  wishing  to  assist 
her  to  recover  her  place  without  being  endangered  by  the  im- 
petuous capers  of  the  Berrichon,  he  ventured,  but  with  no 
other  feeling  than  that  of  a  natural  deference,  to  place  his 
hand  beneath  the  arm  of  the  marquise  so  as  to  prevent  her 
from  falling.  This  naked  arm  peeping  from  between  a  short 
sleeve  and  black  mitten,  was  so  round,  so  soft,  so  small,  that 
the  Corinthian  did  not  at  first  feel  it;  and  seeing  the  Berri- 
chon launch  into  a  terrific  pirouette,  and  the  marquise  stag- 
ger, he  grasped  the  elbow  to  restore  the  lady  to  her  equi- 
librium. But  this  pressure  was  electric.  Josephine  grew  red 
as  a  strawberry,  and  the  Corinthian  experienced  an  access  of 
sudden  timidity  and  insurmountable  uneasiness.  He  hastened 
to  re-conduct  his  partner  to  her  place,  the  moment  the  dance 
was  finished,  and  withdrew  in  a  species  of  -terror.  But  the 
violin  had  no  sooner  given  a  signal  for  another  country  dance 
than  he  found    himself,  as  though  by  magic,  by  the  side  of 
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Madame  des  Frenays,  with  her  hand  in  his  own.  What 
words  had  he  made  use  of  in  this  fresh  invitation,  and  how 
had  he  dared  to  give  it  ?  He  never  knew.  A  cloud  floated 
around  him,  and  he  moved  as  though  in  a  dream. 

From  this  day,  the  Corinthian  danced  with  the  marquise 
every  Sunday,  and  more  frequently  three  times  than  once.  His 
example  encouraged  the  rest,  and  Josephine  never  wanted  a 
partner.  When  the  Corinthian  did  not  engage  her,  he  was 
always  her  vis  ct  vis,  while  their  hands  touched,  their  breaths 
mingled,  and  their  looks  sought  each  other  to  shim  and  seek 
again.  All  these  little  prodigies  take  place  so  spontaneously 
when  one  loves  dancing,  that  one  has  no  time  to  consider 
their  purport,  and  lookers  on  have  no  time  to  perceive  them. 

Yseult  never  danced,  though  her  grandfather  often  urged 
her  to  do  so,  and  the  marquise,  somewhat  ashamed  of  the 
pleasure  she  herself  found  in  it,  would  willingly  have  led  her 
cousin  into  the  rural  vortex.  Did  this  arise  from  disdain,  or 
was  it  indifference  on  the  part  of  the "  young  chatelaine  ?  Pierre 
Huguenin,  always  placed  at  a  respectful  distance  from  her,  and 
concealed  from  her  sight,  sometimes  by  intervening  groups, 
sometimes  by  the  bushes  behind  which  he  slowly  paced,  often 
fixed 'his  eyes  upon  her,  and  asked  himself  what  thoughts 
could  occupy  that  impenetrable  brow,  where  so  much  energy 
was  concealed  beneath  so  heavy  a  languor.  Mademoiselle  de 
Villepreux  had  always  the  appearance  of  a  person  over  fatigued, 
who  is  giving  herself  the  relief  of  making  no  use  of  her  facul- 
lies,  while  waiting  to  apply  them  to  fresh  objects  of  importance. 
Pierre  Huguenin  studied  her  like  a  book  written  in  an  unknown 
language,  where  one  hopes  ta  find  a  moral  which  may  lead  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  sense.  But  that  book  was  sealed,  and 
not  a  syllable  revealed  the  mystery. 

Still  she  never  appeared  to  weary  of  what  was  about  her. 
From  time  to  time  she  would  address  a  few  words  to  the 
villagers,  and  this  was  always  done  with  a  polished  familiarity, 
whose  delicate  shading  it  was  very  difficult  to  seize.  Sht 
seemed  to  shun  the  affectation  of  kindness  revealed  by  everj 
g'esture  of  her  father,  while  at  the  same  time  she  was  seriously 
and  tranquilly  benevoleivl.    Slie  never  intimidated  those  with 
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whom  she  came  into  contact ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  detect 
the  slightest  difference  in  her  countenance  and  features,  whether 
she  were  talking  to  her  grandfather  or  her  cousin,  to  the  father 
Huguenin  or  the  children  of  the  village.  Though  poor  Pierre 
bore  in  his  heart  an  insult  which  seemed  to  him  ineffaceable, 
he  sometimes  said  to  (himself  that  she  had  the  feeling  or  in- 
stinct of  equality  in  the  highest  degree.  But  this  was  a  per- 
ception too  elevated  for  the  village  people.  They  did  not 
dislike  the  Demoiselle,  as  they  called  her ;  but  they  had  not 
that  infatuation  for  her  which  the  old  count  knew  how  to 
inspire. 

"  She  does  not  shew  herself  so,"  said  they,  "  but  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  that  at  heart  she  is  proud." 

One  day,  Amaury  found  a  volimie  which  the  marquise,  who 
no  longer  came  to  draw  in  the  gallery,  had  left  in  the  pArk . 
He  carried  it  to  his  friend  Pierre,  well  knowing  how  fond  he 
was  of  books. 

In  fact,  the  sight  of  a  book  always  made  Pierre  tremble  with 
desire  and  joy.  For  many  days  he  had  been  cut  off  from  read- 
ing, and  he  imagined  that  this  favoarite  relaxation  would  drive 
away  the  sad  thoughts  with  which  he  was  possessed. 

It  was  a  romance  of  Walter  Scott ;  I  know  not  which,  but 
one  of  those  where  the  hero,  a  simple  mountaineer,  or  a  -poor 
adventurer,  becomes  enamoured  of  some  lady,  ,a  queen  or  a 
princess,  is  beloved  by  her  in  secret,  and,  after  a  train  of  charm- 
ing or  terrible  adventures,  finishes  by  becoming  her  lover  and 
husband.  This  intrigue  at  once  simple  sxid piqtiante,  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  favourite  theme  of  the  king  of  romancers.  If 
he  is  the  poet  of  lords  and  monarchs,  he  is  also  the  poet  of  the 
peasant,  the  soldier,  the  outlaw  and  the  artisan.  It  is  true 
that,  faithful  to  his  aristocratic  predilections,  and  too  essentially 
English  to  be  bold  in  the  denouement,  he  never  fails  to  discover 
an  illustrious  family  or  a  rich  heritage  for  his  noble  vagabond, 
or  to  make  him  ascend,  step  by  step,  the  ladder  of  honour  and 
fortune,  till  he  places  him  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  without 
exposing  her  to  a  mesalliance  for  the  sake  of  a  pure  marriage  of 
love.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
having    painted   the    people   under  poetical   colours^  and  fo^ 
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lia\'mg  drawn  grand  and  stem  characters,  whose  devotion, 
bravery,  intelligence  and  beauty,  rival  the  splendour  of  the 
principal  heroes,  often  even  surpassing  and  efiacing  it.  Be- 
yond doubt,  he  understood  and  loved  the  people,  not  from  j^in- 
eiple,  but  from  instinct ;  and  the  artist  was  not  blinded  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  gentleman. 

These  romances,  spite  of  their  exquisite  and  adorable  purity, 
are  quite  as  dangerous  to  young  imaginations,  quite  as  subver- 
sive of  the  old  social  order,  as  romances  must  be  to  be  really 
romantic,  and  to  be  read  with  avidity  by  all  classes  of  society. 
It  is  then  to  Walter  Scott  that  the  disorder  must  be  attributed 
which  was  being  organised,  if  one  may  so  say,  in  the  brain  of 
Josephine.  She  imagined  herself  a  lady  of  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century,  pursuing  a  young  artisan,  a  lost  child  of 
some  noble  house,  launched  upon  a  career  of  talent  and  glory, 
while  waiting  for  the  recovery  of  his  titles,  or  the  acquisition 
of  them  by  merit  and  reputation.  Had  not  the  larger  number 
of  the  great  masters  of  art  sprung  from  the  people  ;  and  what 
marquise,  even  with  a  proud  genealogy,  would  not  have  been 
flattered  to  find  herself  the  idol  and  ideal  of  those  illustrious 
sons  of  the  people,  Jean  Goujon,  Puget,  Canova,  and  a  hundred 
others,  whom  the  history  uf  art  in  all  its  branches  counts  among 
its  members  ? 

The  volume  in  question  was  devoured  by  the  two  friends  in 
one  evening,  and  gave  them  such  a  desire  to  know  the  sequel  of 
the  romance,  that,  not  daring  to  ask  for  it  at  the  chSlteau,  they 
hired  it  at  the  library  of  the  neighbouring  town. 

This  heading  made  an  impression  upon  both,  equally  profound 
Plough  widely  differing :  Pierre  saw  in  it  the  fantastic  idealis- 
ation of  women ;  the  Corinthian  the  possible  realisation  of  his 
own  destiny;  not  as  an  inheritor  of  some  large  fortime,  but 
as  a  conqueror  predestined  to  glory  in  art ;  and  he  openly  avowed 
his  ambition  and  his  hopes  to  Pierre. 

"  You  are  happy,"  replied  his  friend,  "  to  have  such  sweet 

chimeras  in  your  soul.     And  after  all  why  should  they  not  be 

realised  ?     In  our  day  the  arts  are  the  only  career  in  which 

titles  and  natural  privileges  are  not  absolutely  necessary.     Work* 

then,  my  brother,  and  do  not  \>fe  di'&^wjitflc^ed.     God  has  given 
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you  much :  genius  and  love !  It  seems  as  though  he  had  set 
his  seal  upon  your  brow  for  a  brilliant  existence  ;  for,  at  an  age 
when  we  still  for  the  greater  part  vegetate  in  gross  ignorance, 
questioning  with  a  sad  apathy  the  problem  of  our  future,  you 
are  already  in  your  vocation ;  already  distinguished  by  people 
capable  of  appreciating  and  assisting  you.  But  still  this  is 
nothing  :  you  are  beloved  by  the  most  beautiful  and  the  noblest 
woman  in  existence." 

As  Pierre  thus  spoke  of  the  Savinienne,  Amaury  fell  into  a 
melancholy  which  his  friend  in  vain  attempted  to  combat. 

"  How  can  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  so  deeply  affected  by  an 
absence  whose  duration  you  know,"  said  he ;  ''  and  in  which 
you  are  sustained  by  the  certainty  of  being  loved  faithfully 
and  courageously  ?  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  envy 
you  a  misfortune  that  brings  with  it  so  rich  a  consolation.*' 

Amaury  was  accustomed  to  reply  to  these  reproaches, 
that  the  future  was  covered  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  and 
that  the  hope  which  he  cherished  was  perhaps  too  precious  to 
be  realised. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  "  that  Romanet  will  renounce, 
without  a  struggle,  the  treasure  I  dispute  with  him  ?  During 
the  year  he  is  about  to  pass  by  the  side  of  the  mother,  seeing 
her  every  day,  and  every  hour  giving  her  fresh  proofs  of  his 
devotion  and  passion,  do  you  think  that  she  will  not  come  to 
wiser  reflections  than  those  which  she  confided  to  you  in  an 
hour  of  trouble  and  enthusiasm?  When  she  spoke  to  you 
then,  we  were  all  in  a  fever.  It  was  at  the  close  of  violent 
emotions  ;  after  a  scene  when,  to  avenge  her,  I  had  committed 
a  murder;  a  murder  whose  fatal  remembrance  unceasingly 
pursues  me,  throwing  a  gloomy  shadow  over  all  my  thoughts 
of  love  !  Perhaps  already  she  repents  of  what  she  said  to  you  ; 
and  before  the  close  of  her  mourning;  she  may  regret  the 
species  of  engagement  which  this  confidence  made  her  indirectly 
contract  with  me,  as  she  then  regretted  the  engagement  her 
husband  had  caused  her  to  contract  with  le  Bon-Soutien." 

These  doubts,  '.which  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  bold  and 
confiding  character  of  the  Corinthian,  astonished  Pierre;  the 
rather  as  they  seemed  to  increase,    each  day  9.U;dkdsL%  vod^  ^* 
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point,  that  he  attributed  the  dejection  of  his  friend  to  the  in- 
voluntary murder  he  had  committed.  He  endeavoured  to 
banish  the  anguish  of  this  bitter  remembrance,  and  to  justify 
the  Corinthian  in  his  own  eyes. 

"  No,  I  have  no  remorse,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  Every 
morning  and  every  evening  I  lift  my  soul  to  God,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  in  peace  with  Him;  for  I  detest  violence;  I  am  neither 
passionate,  revengeful,  nor  vindictive ;  and  the  quarrels  of  the 
Compagnonnage  at  this  very  moment  fill  me  with  horror  and 
pity.  I  saw  her  I  loved  fall,  struck  by  a  blow  which  I  thought 
mortal,  and  I  killed  her  assassin,  in  an  impulse  of  defence  more 
legitimate  than  that  of  the  soldier  in  war.  But  this  blood  shed 
between  the  Savinienne  and  myself  has  left  mournful  traces ; 
it   is  a   frightful    presage,    of  which  I  cannot  think  without 

trembling." 

"  It  is  absence  which  renders  this  idea  so  terrible.     If  the 

Savinienne  were  here,  you  would  forget,  in  the  happiness  of 
looking  at  her,  and  hearing  her  speak,  the  gloomy  images 
now  floating  in  your  memory." 

"  That  is  certain  ;  but  then  perhaps  I  should  be  more  culpa- 
ble than  I  am  now.  Pierre,  you  told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  you 
were  disgusted  with  the  Compagnonnage^  and  that  you  felt  a 
desire  to  end  all  connection  with  its  mad  and  criminal  struggles. 
I  have  many  more  reasons  at  this  moment  than  you  had  then 
for  feeling  the  same  disgust ;  I  cannot  support  the  idea  of  re- 
turning to  them,  and  above  all  of  letting  the  wife  of  my  bosom 
live  among  them.  The  Savinienne  must  quit  this  deplorable 
occupation ;  I  would  snatch  her  from  that  den  of  cut-throats, 
whose  threshold  I  can  never  repass  without  a  mortal  shudder." 

"  I  hope,"  replied  Pierre,  "  that  time  will  soften  this  im- 
pression, whose  bitterness  I  too  well  understand,  but  to  which 
you  yield  perhaps  more  than  you  should.  Remember  the  days 
of  happiness  passed  in  that  house  so  religiously  hospitable, 
which  the  Savinienne  sanctifies  by  her  presence.  Firmer  and 
stronger  than  you  in  the  hour  of  trial,  she  ever  keeps  her  faith 
and  mercy  at  the  service  of  those  victims  whom  fresh  quarrels 
maj  crush  at  her  very  hearth  stone.  Her  part  is  a  great  one, 
/  assuie  you ;  and  the  moie  1  aee  \i«t  wjitounded  by  dangers, 
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the  more  worthy  of  love  and  respect  do  I  find  this  woman, 
pure  in  the  midst  of  debauchery,  and  calm  in  the  bosom  of  the 
passions  raging  aroimd  her.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  fulfils 
there  a  duty  more  august  than  that  of  a  queen  in  the  midst  of 
her  court ;  and  that  in  seeking  a  more  peaceful  and  elegant 
life,  she  would  renoimce  a  mission  confided  to  her  by  Heaven." 

"  Oh  Pierre !"  exclaimed  the  Corinthian  moved,  *'  your  mind 
ennobles  the  vilest  things,  and  lends  divinity  to  the  most 
exalted.  Yes,  the  Savinienne  is  a  saint;  but  I  cannot  love 
her  without  desiring  to  snatch  her  from  the  hell  wherein  she 
lives." 

"  You  will  do  so  some  day,"  replied  Pierre.  "  When  you 
shall  have  achieved  the  means  of  an  easy  existence  by  the 
sweat  of  your  brow,  it  will  be  permitted  to  you  to  associate  your 
wife  with  it.  By  that,  time  she  will  have  worked  and  suffered 
enough  for  her  numerous  children  on  the  Tour  of  France  ;  and 
this  change  of  position  will  be  the  recompense,  not  the  abjura- 
tion of  her  duties." 

"  And  how  many  years  will  it  be  before  that  time  arrives  ?" 
cried  the  Corinthian  with  an  expression  of  grief,  which  made  a 
lively  impression  upon  Pierre. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  child !"  said  he,  *'  I  never  before  saw  you  in 
such  a  hurry  to  enjoy  life.  How !  does  courage  fail  you  at  that 
very  period  of  your  existence  when  your  strength  and  power  are  at 
their  highest?" 

The  Corinthian  hid  his  face  in  both  his  hands.  Seated  on  a 
fallen  tree  in  the  park  of  the  chateau,  the  two  friends  conversed 
there  during  an  hour.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  musicians  re- 
pairing to  the  junction  of  the  avenue  for  the  bal  champitre,  passed 
along  the  outside  of  the  wall  playing  on  their  instruments,  in 
the  midst  of  peals  of  laughter  and  bursts  of  song  from  the 
young  people  of  the  village  who  escorted  them. 

The  Corinthian  suddenly  rose. 

"  Pierre,"  said  he,  "  enough  of  sadness  for  to  day.  Let  us 
go  and  dance  beneath  the  Rosny ;  will  you  come  ?" 

"  I  never  dance,"  replied  Pierre,  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  but  a  poor  resource  against  grief."  * 

"  What  makes  you  say  so  ?" 
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"  The  air  with  which  you  invite  me  to  accompany  you/' 

"  It  is  indeed  a  singular  pleasure,"  said  the  Corinthian,  seating 
himself  again ;  it  is  like  that  of  wine,  which  affects  the  head, 
and  diverts  our  troubles  to-day,  to  bring  them  back  all  the  heavier 
on  the  morrow.'* 

"  Come,"  said  Pierre  rising  in  his  turn,  "  all  means  are  good, 
so  long  as  one  enjoys  life.  It  is  good  to  forget  at  one  moment 
for  it  is  good  to  remember  in  the  next.  The  one  is  sweet,  the 
other  salutary.     Come,  let  me  go  with  you  to  the  dance." 

"  You  should  rather  prevent  me  from  going,  Pierre,"  replied 
the  Corinthian  without  rising.  "  You  know  not  what  you 
advise  me  to  do ;  you  know  not  whither  you  would  conduct 
me. 

"  You  have  then  hidden  something  from  me  ?"  said  Pierre, 
seating  himself  once  more  by  the  side  of  his  friend. 

"  And  you,  have  you  then  suspected  nothing  ?"  returned 
Amaury.  "  Have  you  not  seen  yonder,  under  the  oak,  a  woman 
whom  I  certainly  do  not  love,  since  I  do  not  know  her,  but  from 
whom  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes  away,  because  she  is  beautiful,  and 
beauty  has  an  irresistible  power  ?  Is  not  art  the  worship  of  the 
beautiful  ?  How  can  I  ever  meet  a  look*  from  two  beautiful 
eyes  and  turn  mine  away  ?  It  is  not  possible,  Pierre  !  And 
yet  I  do  not  love  her ;  I  could  not  love  her,  could  I  ?  It  is  then 
very  ridiculous." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  I  do  not  understand  you. 
Who  is  this  woman  ?  How  can  any  other  than  the  Savinienne 
appear  beautiful  to  you  ?  If  I  loved,  and  were  beloved  again, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  but  one  woman  in  the  world 
for  me ;  I  should  not  even  know  if  any  others  existed." 

"  Pierre,  you  understand  nothing  about  it.  You  have  never 
been  enamoured.  You  believe  perhaps  in  a  superhuman  power 
which  is  not  in  love.  Listen  ;  I  will  open  my  heart  to  you,  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  passing  within  me ;  and,  if  you  can  see 
further  into  the  matter  than  I  can,  I  will  follow  your  advice.  I 
have  told  you,  that  there  is  a  woman  yonder,  whom^to  look 
at  fills  me  with  uneasiness,  and  of  whom  I  think  with  still 
greater  uneasiness  when  I  do  not  see  her.  Do  you,  remember 
what  you  said  to  me  in  tVie  i^kture  gallery,  &\e  or  six  days 
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ago,  concerning  a  little  figure  I  had  carved  in  one  of  the  me- 
dallions ?" 

"  It  was  the  head,  the  coiffure^  if  not  the  features  of  a 
lady " 

"  It  is  needless  to  name  her.  There  are  only  two :  the  one 
is  the  image  of  indifference,  the  other  is  the  image  of  life.  You 
asserted  that  I  had  tried  to  take  the  likeness  of  this  last,  and  I 
defended  myself  against  the  charge.  I  did  not  indeed  know- 
ingly attempt  it,  but,  spite  of  myself,  something  like  her  graceful 
form  grew  under  my  chisel.  You  insisted ;  you  took  Guillaume 
as  a  witness.  We  spoke  somewhat  loudly  perhaps,  and  I  know 
not  whether,  in  the  turret  study,  what  takes  place  in  the  gallery 
cannot  be  heard.  We  had  all  quitted  it,  when,  at  night,  I  returned 
thither  to  fetch  the  book  we  had  left  there.  You  were  waiting 
for  me  at  the  house  to  finish  it.  You  waited  for  me  long 
enough.  I  told  you  that  I  had  been  walking  in  the  park  to  get 
rid  of  a  head-ache.  I  did  not  tell  you  a  falsehood ;  my  head 
was  on  fire,  and  I  walked  for  some  time  when  I  left  the 
gallery." 

"  What  then  took  place  there  ?  I  cannot  imagine.  A  lady  ! 
a  marquise  ! You  a  workman  \  a  journeyman  !. .  . .  Corin- 
thian, were  you  not  dreaming,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  was  not  dreaming,  and  nothing  very  romantic  occurred. 
Still,  listen.  I  entered  the  gallery  without  a  light,  I  had  no 
need  of  one  to  find  my  book,  I  knew  the  exact  place  where  I 
had  left  it.  I  saw  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  a  lady 
examining  my  sculpture,  that  very  head  which  resembled  her 
own.  As  she  saw  me,  she  uttered  a  cry,  her  taper  fell,  and 
then  we  were  both  in  the  dark !  I  had  not  distinctly  recognised 
her,  and  I  know  not  why,  but  I  approached  her,  feeling  my  way 
and  asking  who  she  was.  My  hands  were  stretched  out,  and 
suddenly  I  found  myself  closer  to  her  than  I  had  supposed. 
She  made  me  no  reply,  though  I  held  her  in  my  arms.  My 
head  became  bewildered,  the  darkness  emboldened  me,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  deceived,  I  approached  her  with  my  trembling 
lips,  naming  mademoiselle  Julie ;  I  pressed  her  hair  whose  per- 
fume intoxicated  me. . . .  she  repulsed  me,  but  gently,  sajring : 

*'  '  It  is  not  Julie,  it  is   I,  Monsieiir  Amaury ;    do   not  da- 
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ceive  yourself.'     She  did  not  seriously  seek  to  disengage  her- 
self from  me,  and  I  could  not  resolve  to  let  her  go. 

"  *Who  then,  are  youP*  said  I,  '  I  do  not  know  your  voice.* 
At  that  she  made  her  escape,  for  I  dared  no  longer  detain  her, 
and  hegan  running  in  the  dark ;  I  did  not  follow  her ;  she 
struck  her  foot  against  one  of  the  work-henches,  and  fell  with 
a  slight  cry.  I  rushed  towards  her  and  helped  her  up,  fear- 
ing she  was  hurt. 

"  '  No,  it  is  nothing,'  said  she.  *  But  you  have  given  me 
a  terrible  Mght,  and  I  almost  killed  myself.' 

"  *  How  could  you  be  frightened  at  me,  madame  ?' 

"  *  But  how  was  it  you  did  not  recognise  me  before,  mon- 
sieur ?' 

"  '  If  Madame  la  Marquise  had  named  herself,  I  would  not 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  approaching.* 

"  '  You  expected  to  find  Julie  in  my  place  ?  She  was  to  have 
been  here  ?' 

"  *  No,  Madame  ;  but  I  thought  that  your  femme  de  chambre 
was  playing  me  some  trick,  and I  was  so  far  from  think- 
ing  ' 

"  'I  was  seeking  a  book  which  I  thought  I  had  left  in  the  tri- 
bune, but  which  I  saw  close  to  your  sculpture.' 

''  '  Does  this  book  belong  to  Madame  la  Marquise  ?  If  I  had 
known  that. .  . .  ' 

"  *  Oh !  you  did  quite  right  to  read  it  if  you  wished  to  do  so. 
Shall  I  leave  it  with  you  longer  ?' 

"  '  It  is  Pierre  who  is  reading  it.* 

"  '  And  you,  you  do  not  read  ?' 

"  '  On  the  contrary,  I  read  a  great  deal.' 

"  Then  she  asked  me  what  sort  of  books  I  read,  and  there  she 
was  talking  to  me  as  though  we  had  been  standing  up  for  a  coun- 
try dance.  A  feeble  light  came  in  through  the  open  window ; 
I  saw  her  close  to  me,  slight  and  shadowy,  while  the  wind 
played  among  her  hair,  which  appeared  to  me  imtied.  I  had 
become  so  timid  that  I  scarcely  replied  to  her.  I  had  felt 
myself  bolder  while  she  was  flying  from  me;  but  when  she 
began  to  question  me,  I  felt  my  own  nothingness,  I  blushed  for 
my  ignorance,  and  feared  to  exT^teas  myself  in  an  unworthy 
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manner ;  I  was  so  cowardly,  that  I  was  filled  with  shame.  I 
felt  that  she  must  despise  me.  Still  she  did  not  go ;  her 
voice  was  quite  altered ;  and,  while  asking  me  questions  as  she 
would  have  questioned  an  infant  prot^g^,  she  appeared  so 
agitated,  that  I  said  to  her,  by  way  of  changing  the  conversa- 
tion : — *  I  am  sure  you  hurt  yourself  when  you  fell.'-— I  knew 
quite  well  that  I  ought  to  have  said, — '  Has  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise hurt  herself.' — ^But  I  would  not  say  this  ;  no,  for  nothing 
in  the  world  would  I  have  said  it. 

"  '  I  have  not  hurt  myself,'  she  replied,  "  but  I  was  so 
frightened  that  my  heart  still  throbs.  I  thought  that  it  was 
one  of  the  workmen  nmning  after  me.* 

"This  word  greatly  surprised  me,  Pierre.  What  did  she 
mean  to  say  ?  Am  not  I  also  a  workman  ?  Did  she  design  to 
flatter  me  by  showing  me  that  she  made  a  distinction  in  my  favour ; 
or  was  it  a  contemptuous  thought  which  escaped  her  in  spite  of 
herself  ?  Moreover  she  had  distinctly  recognised  me,  since  she 
had  named  me  at  first.  She  rose  to  depart,  but  her  dress  was 
entangled  in  a  saw,  and  I  was  obliged  to  assist  her  in  disen- 
gaging it ;  this  silken  robe  was  so  soft  that  it  made  me  tremble 
to  the  ends  of  my  fingers.  I  was  like  a  child  who  holds  a 
butterfly,  and  who  fears  to  spoil  its  wings.  Then  she  sought 
to  direct  her  steps  towards  a  ladder  to  regain  the  tribune,  and 
I  neither  dared  to  follow  her  nor  to  withdraw.  When  she  was 
on  the  flrst  roimds,  she  gave  another  little  cry,  and  I  thought 
I  heard  the  planks  crack,  and  that  she  was  falling  again ;  in 
two  boimds  I  was  close  to  her  side.  She  laughed,  saying 
that  she  had  hurt  her  foot,  and  also  that  she  dared  not  re-mount 
for  fear  of  rolling  to  the  bottom.     I  proposed  to  fetch  a  light. 

"  *  Oh !  no,  no,*  she  cried.  '  I  must  not  be  known  to  be 
here !'  And  she  tried  to  climb  the  ladder.  I  should  have  been 
very  brutal,  should  I  not,  if  I  had  forborne  to  assist  her? 
She  was  really  in  danger  while  mounting  a  ladder  in  the  dark, 
which  would  not  have  been  very  convenient  for  a  woman  even 
in  the  open  daylight.  I  therefore  mounted  with  her ;  she  leaned 
upon  me,  and  at  the  last  atep  she  once  more  nearly  fell,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  hold  her  in  my  arms  again.  The  danger 
passed,  she  thanked  me  with  so  sweet  a  tone^  and  in.  «;^ck  ^ 
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flattering  voice,  that  I  felt  quite  softened,  and  when  she  had 
closed  the  turret  door  behind  her,  I  was  seized  with  an  access  of 
folly.     I  pressed  my  arms  against  the  door  as  though  I  would 

have  broken  it  open I  then  flew  wildly  across  the  park, 

and  I  quite  believe  that  I  have  never  entirely  recovered  my  reason 
since  that  day.  Notwithstanding,  there  are  moments  when  all 
this  appears  to  me  in  a  very  different  light.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  woman  must  be  an  inveterate  coquette  who  tries  to  turn  the 
head  of  a  man  whom  she  dares  not  love.  This  is  cowardly ; 
and  if  the  marquise  have  had  such  a  thought,  it  is  not  that  of  a 

woman  who  respects  herself. Tell  me,  Pierre,  what  do  you 

think  about  it  ?" 

"  It  is  a  very  delicate  question,"  said  Pierre,  whom  this  recital 
had  greatly  troubled.  "  Would  not  a  woman  in  her  position 
who  seriously  loved  a  man  of  the  people  be  great  and  courageous  ? 
Of  how  many  persecutions  would  she  not  be  the  object !  And, 
in  such  an  affection,  would  she  not  even  in  some  sort  be  obliged 
to  make  the  first  advances  ?  For  what  would  a  man  of  the 
people  be  who  should  dare  to  love  the  first,  and  who  would  not, 
like  you,  feel  some  distrust  ?  Thus  you  see  that  I  cannot  blame 
this  lady  if  she  really  love  you.  But  I  know  not  why,  I  have 
no  great  confidence  in  the  truth  of  this  love.  This  marquise, 
being  the  daughter  of  a  citizen,  and  having  a  choice  among  her 
equals,  allowed  herself  to  be  married  to  a  very  unworthy  fellow, 
because  he  had  a  title.  She  disgraced  herself  by  this  marriage, 
while  thinking  to  raise  herself  above  those  from  whom  she 
sprung." 

"  May  not  one  reply  to  this,"  said  Amaury,  "  that  she  was  a 
child  at  the  time,  one  who  knew  not  what  she  was  doing,  and 
whose  parents  gave  her  bad  advice  ?  And,  now,  is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  she  has  seriously  reflected  upon  the  subject,  that  she 
has  repented  of  her  error,  and  that,  having  received  a  cruel 
lesson  from  fate,  she  has  arrived  at  more  noble  sentiments  }" 

"Yes,  it  is  possible,"  replied  Pierre;  "I  am  willing  to  hear, 
and  I  force  myself  to  believe,  all  that  can  be  said  in  excuse  and 
justification  of  so  unfortunate  a  woman.     But  what  does  it  con- 
cern us  to  know  if  she  be  sincere  or  a  coquette  ?     Can  you  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  idea  oi  le^V^^  to  such  advances?     Oh! 
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my  friend,  if  a  disproportioned  and  impossible  love  should 
take  possession  of  you,  be  sure  your  future  will  be  compromised, 
and  your  soul  in  some  measure  tarnished.  Beware  then  of 
dangerous  dreams  and  flights  of  imagination.  You  know  not 
what  the  suffering  is  when  once  we  have  permitted  certain  decep- 
tive phantoms  which  can  only  fill  our  lives  with  misery  and 
privation,  to  pass  before  the  pure  mirror  of  our  reason.*' 

"  You  speak  of  these  chimeras  as  though  your  firm  and  wise 
spirit  had  known  them,"  returned  Amaury,  struck  with  the 
bitterness  of  tone  which  accompanied  the  words  of  his  friend. 
"  Have  you  then  known  some  example  of  the  disproportioned 
love  you  so  deprecate  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  known  one,'*  replied  Pierre^with  emotion  ;  "  and 
some  day  perhaps  I  may  relate  it  to  you ;  but  it  would  cost  me 
too  much  to  do  so  at  present :  it  is  a  woimd  but  recently  made 
in  the  heart  of  a  honest  man,  who  assuredly  did  not  deserve  it ; 
but  it  will  be  salutary  to  him,  and  he  thanks  God  for  it." 

Amaury,  half  understood  that  Pierre  spoke  of  himself,  and 
dared  not  question  him  further.  But,  after  some  moments' 
silence,  he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  asking  if  the  marquise 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  example  he  had  cited. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  replied  Pierre ;  "  I  believe  the  marquise  to  be 
better  than  the  woman  whom  you  recall  to  my  thoughts.  But, 
whoever  she  may  be,  Amaury,  do  not  believe  that  this  marquise, 
without  a  husband,  without  the  conjugal  tie,  without  prudence 
and  strength  in  herself,  can  be  a  being  as  beautiful,  as  pure,  and 
as  precious  before  God,  as  the  noble  Savinienne  with  her  resig- 
nation, her  firmness,  her  courage,  her  spotless  reputation,  and 
her  maternal  love.  A  satin  robe,  a  small  foot,  «oft  hands,  hair 
arranged  like  that  of  a  Grecian  statue,  these  are,  I  confess, 
great  attractions,  for  us  especially,  who  only  see  these  well- 
adorned  beauties  at  a  certain  elevation,  as  we  see  the  richly 
dressed  virgins  in  the  churches.  Fine  words,  an  air  of 
sovereign  goodness,  a  mind  more  refined,  more  cultivated  than 
ours,  these  again  are  things  to  dazzle  us,  and  to  make  us  doubc 
if  such  women  are  of  the  same  species  as  our  own  mothers  and 
sisters  ;  for  these  are  placed  under  our  protection,  while  we  are 
as  children  before  the  others.     But,  be  sure,  Amaury,  that  oux 
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women  have  more  heart  and  true  merit  than  those  grand  ladies, 
who  despise  while  they  flatter  us,  and  tread  us  beneath  their 
feet  as  they  hold  out  their  hand  to  us.  They  live  in  the  midst 
of  gold  and  silk.  A  man  must  present  himself  before  them, 
dressed  out  and  perfumed  like  themselves,  or  he  is  not  a  man  to 
them.  We,  with  our  coarse  clothes,  our  rough  heads,  and 
disordered  hair,  are  machines,  animals,  beasts  of  burden ;  and 
whoever  among  them  could  for  one  moment  forget  herself  vdth 
one  of  us,  would  blush  for  it  the  next.*' 

Pierre  spoke  with  bitterness,  gradually  elevating  his  voice. 
Suddenly  he  checked  himself,  as  the  foliage  behind  him  seemed 
to  move.  The  Corinthian  was  also  struck  by  a  mysterious 
rustling.  He  trembled  lest  the  marquise  or  some  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  chateau  might  have  overheard  his  confidence. 
Another  thought  had  occurred  to  Pierre,  but  he  repelled  it,  and 
would  not  give  it  expression.  He  withheld  his  Mend,  who 
would  have  sprung  into  the  underwood  in  pursuit  of  the 
curious  listener,  and  laughed  at  his  folly.  But  their  suspi- 
cions were  increased,  when  they  saw  a  light  and  slender 
figure  glide  like  a  phantom  beneath  the  boughs  of  a  small 
alley,  and  lose  itself  in  the  dim  light. 

They  repaired  to  the  oak  to  ascertain  what  persons  had  as  yet 
arrived  from  the  chateau.  The  marquise  had  just  come  with  her 
femme'de'Chambre  Julie,  a  ci-devant  poultry  keeper  as  father 
Lacrete  ironically  called  her,  somewhat  of  a  coquette,  and 
passably  pretty.  The  Count  de  Villepreux  was  not  there  ;  nei- 
ther  was  his  daughter.  StiU  it  might  well  have  been  she  who 
had  crossed  the  underwood  at  the  moment  when  Pierre  though 
without  naming  her,  pronoimced  upon  her  a  sort  of  imprecation. 
He  knew  that  she  was  fond  of  botany,  and  he  had  sometimes  seen 
her  searching  in  the  woods  for  mosses  and  lichens.  But  it 
might  also  be  the  marquise  who  had  glided  there  to  listen.  They 
were  both  feeling  a  secret  perplexity,  when  the  Corinthian,  whe- 
ther to  seek  an  opportunity  of  throwing  light  upon  the  mystery, 
or  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  suddenly  quitted  his  friend's 
arm,  and  invited  Josephine  to  danoe.  Pierre  could  not  repress  a 
painful  feeling  as  he  saw  the  power  of  this  reciprocal  attraction. 
He  stood  aside  where  he  could  observe  them,  and  quickly  disco* 
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vered  that  a  great  danger  threatened  the  reason  and  repose  of 
the  Corinthian.  The  marquise  appeared  to  him  scarcely  less 
worthy  of  pity.  She  seemed  at  once  intoxicated  and  alarmed. 
While  the  young  sculptor  was  at  her  side,  she  saw  nothing  but 
him  ;  but,  no  sooner  did  he  quit  her,  than  she  ventured  to  cast 
around  her  looks  full  of  terror  and  confusion.  She  must  love 
him  greatly,  said  Pierre  to  himself,  to  come  here,  almost  alone, 
and  dance  with  these  rough  peasants,  who  certainly  are  in  her 
eyes  nothing  but  peasants.  Pierre  deceived  himself  on  this  last 
point.  These  rustics  had  eyes ;  they  admired  the  brilliant  fresh- 
ness of  Josephine  Clicot,  and  the  graceful  lightness  of  her  move- 
ments. They  spoke  of  their  admiration  one  to  another.  -  The 
Corinthian  overheard  their  artless  praises,  and  Josephine  soon 
saw  that  he  did  not  hear  them  with  indifference.  She  desired 
then  to  please  these  dancers,  that  she  might  give  more  pleasure 
to  the  one  she  preferred. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Pierre  vainly  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Corinthian  from  the 
dance. 

*'  Let  me  exhaust  this  folly,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  am  still  master  of  myself.  Moreover,  this  is  the 
last  time  I  will  brave  the  danger.  But  see  ;  there  she  is  alone 
in  the  midst  of  all  those  villagers,  some  of  whom  are  intoxi- 
cated. That  little  Julie  is  no  protection  for  her ;  and  if  it  be 
for  me,  as  you  think,  that  she  risks  herself  in  this  somewhat 
brutal  crowd,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  watch  over  and  protect  her  ? 
Go,  Pierre,  a  woman  is  always  a  woman,  and  the  protection  of 
a  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  necessary  to  her.'* 

Uami-du-trait  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Corinthian  to  himself. 
He  felt  his  own  sorrow  becoming  deeper  and  deeper  as  he  looked 
on  at  a  happiness  full  of  intoxication  and  peril,  and  which  griev- 
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ously  roused  his  own  hidden  suffering.  Then  he  asked  himself 
if  he  had  the  right  to  hlame  a  weakness  to  which,  in  the  secret 
of  his  thoughts,  he  was  himself  ready  to  jdeld,  and  of  which  he 
could'  not  without  falsehood  declare  himself  radically  cured.  He 
took  refuse  in  the  depths  of  the  park,  a  prey  to  the  deepest  in- 
quietude. 

For  some  time  he  continued  walking  at  hazard,  till  he  found 
himself,  at  the  turning  of  an  avenue  not  far  from  two  persons  who 
were  walking  before  him.     He  recognised  the  dark  dress  and 
peculiar  voice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux.     It  was  a  pure 
and  elegant  organ,  but  ordinarily  devoid  of  inflexions  and  some- 
what rapid  in  its  utterance.     This  organ  was  in  harmony  with 
the  appearance  of  her  whole  person.     But  who  was  the  man 
whose  arm  she  held  ?  He  wore  one  of  those  cloaks  now  called 
quiroga,  and  a  hat  4i  la  Murillo,     His  assured  step  as  well  as  his 
costume,  announced,  that  he  was  not  the  Count  de  Villepreux. 
Neither  was  it  the  yoimg  Raoul :  Pierre  had  just  seen  him  pass, 
in  cap  and  jacket,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  intent    on  killing 
rabbits.     It  might  be  some   relation  recently  arrived  at  the 
ch&teau.      Pierre  continued  to  follow  them  at  some  distance. 
The  obscurity  of  the  avenues  prevented  him  from  seeing  them 
clearly ;  but,  as  they  crossed  a  more  open  spot,  he  could  distin- 
guish the  animated  gestures  of  the  man  in  the  quiroga.     He 
was  speaking  with  warmth,  and  a  few  tones  of  a  ringing  voice, 
which  did  not  seem  altogether  imknown  to  Pierre  Huguenin, 
from  time  to  time  reached  his  ear. 

Puzzled  and  tormented,  Pierre  could  no  longer  resist  the  de- 
sire of  hastening  his  steps  that  he  might  hear  them  closer.  But, 
as  he  was  crossing  a  gloomy  spot,  he  perceived,  by  the  voice, 
that  the  promenaders  were  returning  upon  their  steps,  and  gra- 
dually approaching  him.  He  did  not  think  of  avoiding  them, 
and  soon,  by  the  aid  of  his  memory,  recognised  the  voice,  the 
steps,  and  the  brief,  imequal  tones  of  M.  Achille  Lefort,  the 
propagandist  of  patrioti-sm. 

As  Achille  passed  close  to  Pierre,  he  pronounced  these  words 
in  an  animated  accent : 

"No,  certainly,  I  shall  not  renounce  the  hope,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  M.  le  Comte., . .'' 
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He  interrupted  himself  as  he  perceived  Pierre  Huguenin 
walking  in  a  cross-avenue.  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  leaned 
forward,  dropping  her  head  slightly,  in  the  attitude  one  takes 
when  seeking  to  recognise  some  one  in  the  dark  : 

"  Hold,"  said  she,  stopping ;  "  here  is  the  very  person  you 
wished  to  meet.     I  will  leave  you  together." 

She  disengaged  her  arm,  returned  Pierre's  silent  salutation, 
and  attempted  to  withdraw. 

'*  Spite  of  the  pleasure  I  should  feel  in  a  conversation  with 
Maitre  Pierre,"  said  M.  Achille  preparing  to  follow  her,'  "I 
cannot  consent  to  let  you  return  to  the  chateau  alone." 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  used  to  a  country  life,"  replied  she, 
"  and  that  I  am  accustomed  to  dispense  with  a  cavalier.  I  am 
going  to  join  my  father,  who  must  have  finished  his  siesta  by 
this  time.     Au  revoir" 

She  then  passed,  as  though  designedly,  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  where  Pierre  stood,  and  ran  a  few  J)aces ;  but  quickly 
restraining  this  access  of  vivacity  which  was  not  natural  to  her, 
she  went  on  rapidly  but  with  equal  and  measured  steps. 

Pierre,  quite  bewildered  by  this  double  encounter,  listened 
eagerly  to  the  slight  noise  of  the  gravel  as  it  soimded  beneath  her 
feet,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  preamble  by  which  Achille  Lefon 
entered  upon  his  subject.  When  he  recovered  from  this  pre- 
occupation, and  found  that  the  worthy  young  man  was  saying  the 
most  obliging  things  }n  the  world  to  him,  he  reproached  himself 
for  having  replied  to  them  so  coldly.  But,  spite  of  himself 
seeing  him  drop  as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  g^d  appear  before 
his  eyes  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  t^te-a-t^e  with  Yseult,  he 
felt  less  sympathy  with  him  than  ever. 

"  Well !  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Achille,  "  have  you  already  for- 
gotten our  joyous  meeting  at  le  Berceau  de  la  Sagesse}  That 
father  Vaudois  is  a  worthy  man !  full  of  intelligence,  patriotism, 
ana  courage !  Give  me  some  news  of  the  old  Jacobin  locksmith 
who  so  scandalised  your  ancient  pupil  the  captain  !  and  of  your 
Dignitary,  for  whom  I  entertain  as  much  esteem  and  respect  as 
though  I  were  his  son !  speak  to  me  of  all  our  friends  !  I  do  no* 
ask  you  any  thing  about  the  Corinthian  :  they  have  just  been 
mentioning  him  at  the  ch&teau,  with  such  praises,  that  I  8kt^\iL<l 
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not  be  astonished  to  see  him  nuke  a  hrilliant  fbrtiine.  The 
•whole  funilj  of  ViEepreax  have  their  heads  tamed  by  him. 
They  have  already  shewn  me  specimens  of  his  power  as  a  sculp- 
tor, and  I  am  more  charmed  than  sorpnsed  by  them,  for  when  we 
first  met,  I  saw  the  great  artist,  the  man  of  genius,  clearly  re- 
realed  in  him.*' 

^^  You  haTe,"  replied  Pierre,  *^  such  an  excess  of  civility  that  it 
might  be  taken  for  irony,  if  one  did  not  think  the  object  scarcely 
worth  your  trouble.  A  truce  to  these  compliments,  and  tell  me 
at  once  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  any  thing  which  may  concern  you  personally.  I  do  not  think 
you  i^ould  have  interrupted  the  walk  you  were  engaged  in  just 
now,  to  speak  idle  words  with  me ;  and  as  for  politics,  you  know 
that  I  understand  nothing  about  them." 

*^  You  handle  a  joke  marvellously,  Miutre  PieiTe,  and  were  I 
a  child  I  should  aQow  myself  to  be  disconcerted  by  it.  But  I 
am  accustomed  to  read  consciences ;  I  am  a  species  of  confessor, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  confessed  persons  more  nustrustful 
than  you.  You  pretend  to  understand  nothing  of  politics  ?  Cer- 
tainly, if  you  judge  those  of  to-day  by  the  strange  incoberencies 
we  heard  lately  at  our  supper  with  the  Vaudois,  you  may  well 
feel  pity  for  us  all.  But  I  hope  nevertheless  that  you  do  not 
altogether  confound  me  with  the  rest  of  that  party." 

^  They  were  your  Mends,  your  associates,  I  should  say  your 
accomplices^  were  1  a  royaHst.  How  can  you  trust  so  much  to 
me  of  whom  you  know  nothing  ?" 

**'  On  the  contrary,  I  know  a  great  deal  of  you.  I  have  not 
sought  to  ally  myself  with  you  without  studying  your  character 
and  your  sentiments,  nor  without  learning  the  most  minute  de- 
tails of  your  conduct  at  Blois  with  your  brother  GaooU,  I  know 
that,  in  your  assemblies,  you  have  been  a  great  orator,  a  great 
philosopher,  even  a  great  politician ;  and  I  could  repeat  to  you, 
in  part,  the  arguments  you  made  use  of  to  set  aside  the  compe- 
tition. Well !  Maitre  Pierre,  it  chanced  to  you  then  as  it  might 
have  chanced  to  myself,  had  1  been,  as  you  suppose,  associated 
with  some  political  Devoir,  You  found  yourself  alone  in  your 
opinion ;  alone  with  your  good  sense  and  good  intentions,  in  the 
midst  of  people  otViemlfte  estimable  and  worthy  of  your  Mend- 
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ship,  but  jfiill  of  errors,  prejudices,  and  opposing  passions.  This 
is  my  reply  to  what  you  said  just  now  concerning  my  supposed 
accomplices.*' 

''  Listen,  monsieur,"  said  Pierre  after  a  moment's  silence ; 
"  what  you  say  may  be  true.  But  if  you  would  have  me  confidfJ 
in  you,  you  must  speak  without  reserve.  You  cannot  suppose 
me  simple  enough  to  look  upon  your  advances  as  a  matter  of 
pure  sympathy  between  us.  Flattery  has  never  yet  turned  my 
head.  I  do  not  ask  you  the  names  of  your  associates ;  I  be- 
lieve that  you  are  bound  to  your  society  by  certain  promises  as 
we  are  to  ours.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  persons  with 
whom  you  are  connected  are  strangers  to  all  conspiracy ;  but  I 
require  you  to  tell  me  what  your  own  personal  design  is  towards 
myself,  since  you  either  take  me  for  a  simpleton  who  will  allow 
you  to  lead  him  blindfolded,  (and,  in  this  case,  I  owe  it  to  my- 
self  to  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken,)  or  you  know  me  incapa- 
ble of  playing  the  infamous  part  of  an  informer,  and  in  such 
a  case  should  not  speak  to  me  in  enigmas,  the  clue  to  which  I  have 
no  time  to  discover." 

''  Be  it  so,  mon  brave !  I  will  speak  out  as  openly  as  you  can 
desire.  I  do  not  ask  whether  you  will  take  advantage  of  a 
moment's  forgetfulness  and  lightness  which  might  compromise 
my  liberty  or  my  life;  I  am  persuaded  beforehand  that  you 
would  not  do  so,  knowing  you  for  the  most  earnest  and  perhaps 
the  most  honourable  man  that  ever  existed.  Moreover,  where  my 
own  head  only  is  concerned,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  neglect  my 
duty  through  any  feeling  of  prudence.  What  do  you  desire  to 
know  ?" 

"  Your  true  opinion,  monsieur,  your  principles,  your  political 
faith.  I  do  net  ask  an  account  of  the  actions  by  which  you 
serve  your  cause ;  I  know  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  them ; 
but  I  desire  to  know  your  object,  and  without  that  you  will  no 
more  move  me  than  a  mountain." 

''  Faith  can  move  mountains,  my  worthy  friend ;  I  am  then 
sure  of  moving  you,  since  my  faith  is  your  own :  I  am  a  re- 
publican." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

a  2 
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"  What  a  strange  question  !  what  do  you  mean  yourself  ?" 
"  But  what  do  I  understand  by  it  ?  can  you  tell  me  ?" 
"  I  presume  so,  besides  you  are  about  to  explain  it." 
*  *  Not  so  ;  I  wait  for  you  to  reveal  your  republican  plan,  for 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you  have  one.     Without  it  you  would  not 
have  undertaken  the  work ;  as  for  me  whose  whole  occupation 
from  morning  to  night  is  to  saw  and  plane  planks,  it  is  just 
possible  that  I  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the  amendment  of 
society." 

"  Your  manner  of  questioning  me  is  somewhat  insidious,  my 
good  friend,  but  consider  a  little.  If  we  agree  at  heart,  we 
shall  quickly  understand  each  other  in  our  mutual  revelations. 
If  we  do  not,  you  will  have  the  right  to  oppose  me  in  my  pro- 
jects, while  I  shall  have  no  hold  over  yours.*' 

"  True,  because  I  have  no  projects.  What  is  to  be  done  then  ? 
If  I  tell  you  my  opinions  and  you  still  desire  to  make  use  of 
me,  you  will  be  free  to  tell  me  what  yours  are  afterwards." 

"  First  of  all  you  shall  tell  me,  whether  you  have  confidence 
in  me,  or. .  . .  " 

"  But  why  should  I  have  confidence  in  you  ?  Did  I  seek  you  ? 
Was  I  thinking  of  you  when  you  accosted  me  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  ?  Was  I  wishing  for  a  republic  just  now,  when  you 
stopped  me  in  this  avenue  ?  Do  I  at  this  very  moment  insist  upon 
being  initiated  into  your  secrets  ?  Do  you  desire  anything  of 
me,  or  do  you  not  ?  Speak  or  hold  your  tongue  !" 

"  You  have  a  merciless  mode  of  reasoning,  and  I  see  that  I  am 
concerned  with  a  prudent  man.  Well !  I  will  speak  out ;  for, 
if  I  do  not,  the  debate  will  become  ludicrous,  and,  to  put  an 
end  to  our  mutual  pretensions,  we  shall  both  have  to  speak  at  the 
same  time,  which  will  not  be  exactly  the  way  for  either  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  understanding  with  the  other.  I  will  begin.  We  have 
pronoimced  the  word  republic,  and  here  we  have  come  to  a  stop. 
What  sort  of  republic  do  we  mean  ?  is  it  that  of  Plato  ?  is  it  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  ?  is  it  that  of  ancient  Rome  or  Sparta  ?  is  it  that 
of  the  thirteen  cantons?  is  it  that  of  the  United  States?  in 
short,  is  it  that  of  the  French  revolution,  in  which  one  may 
count  fifteen  or  twenty  republican  forms  one  after  another,  tried, 
fossed  by,  or  overthiown? " 
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Here  Achille  Lefort  stopped  to  breathe.  The  good  young 
man  was  slightly  embarrassed  with  the  definition  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  give,  and  he  hoped  to  bewilder  his  adversary 
by  a  display  of  erudition.  But  Pierre  followed  him  without 
any  difficulty,  for  nothing  which  he  heard  was  new  to  him. 

"  It  is  certain  that  you  have  adopted  none  of  these  forms,"  re- 
plied he.  "  You  have  too  much  good  sense  not  to  know  that  the 
republic  of  Plato,  as  well  as  that  of  Rome  and  Sparta,  is  impos- 
sible without  Helots ;  that  that  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons  is  impos- 
sible without  mountains;  that  of  the  United  States  without  its 
black  slaves ;  and  that  all  ours  of  the  Revolution,  are  equally 
impossible  without  gaolers  and  executioners.  There  remains 
then  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  upon  which  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to 
have  your  opinion  J' 

"  And  that  perhaps  would  be  the  most  popular  of  all,  if  the 
Gospel  were  well  understood,"  replied  Lefort ;  "  but  that  can- 
not exist  without  priests.  Thus  all  have  for  us  some  important 
drawback,  and  another  must  be  foimd." 

"  Now  we  are  coming  to  it," '  said  Pierre,  seating  himself 
upon  the  side  of  a  ditch  and  crossing  his  arms,  while  he 
thought :  "  Now  I  am  going  to  learn  whether  this  man  be  a  sage 
or  a  fool." 

Achille  Lefort  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  was 
essentially  the  man  of  his  time ;  one  among  the  thousands  of 
well-intentioned  young  men,  brave,  enterprising  and  devoted, 
but  ignorant  and  presumptuous,  whom  France  saw  springing 
out  of  her  labouring  sides.  Governed  by  a  single  grand  and 
patriotic  idea,  that  of  driving  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  and 
restoring  the  institutions  to  a  more  sincere  liberalism,  this 
courageous  band  of  youths,  rushed  on  as  chance  guided,  ne- 
glecting the  formation  of  theories  immediately  applicable; 
seeing  every  where  but  the  one  fact,  which  they  honoured  with 
the  name  of  principle,  (not  even  knowing  what  a  principle 
really  was,)  and  none  the  less  obeying  the  law  of  progression 
which  attracted  indiscriminately  all  their  members,  each  with  his 
little  budget  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  political  passion : 
Voltaire,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham;  the  Convention;  the  Charter; 
Brissot,  La  Fayette,  the  Due  d' Orleans,  and  all  the  rest.  These 
young  men  had  been  induced,  ioi  ttie  -^ut^o^^  ^i  *Yasst«?k^aiS|^ 
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their  numbers,  to  admit  into  their  secret  societies  the  discon- 
tented among  the  imperial  party ;  a  phalanx  heroic  in  heart, 
but  narrow  of  mind,  who  played  a  part  not  unlike  that  of  Ber- 
trand  in  the  fable  of  the  chesnuts,  and  who  afterwards  avenged 
themselves  by  directing  the  guns  and  cannons  of  the  repressive 
Order  against  the  republican  rioters.  There  was  then  in  those 
times  an  inevitable  interchange  of  tricks,  fallacious  promises 
and  contrivances,  somewhat  Jesuitical  between  these  conspira- 
tors of  divers  shades  and  opinions.  All  were  well  intentioned, 
and  if  it  be  allowable  in  the  present  day  to  speak  jestingly  of 
these  episodes,  we  must  still  give  them  full  credit  for  the 
keen  sarcasm,  delicate  finesse  and  joyous  temerity  of  the 
French  character.* 

Achille  Lefort,  driven  into  a  comer  by  the  firm  spirit, 
virgin  conscience,  and  ardent  thirst  of  truth,  which  thus  urged 
a  man  of  the  people  to  ascertain  his  intentions  for  the  fixture, 
got  himself  out  of  the  scrape  as  he  best  could ;  and  spite  of 

*  All  historical  periods  have  two  faces :  the  one  sufficient! j  poor,  ridicu- 
lous, or  unfortunate,  which  is  turned  towards  the  calendar  of  time ;  the 
other,  frrand,  efficacious  and  serious,  which  looks  towards  that  of  etemitj. 
We  know  no  better  waj  of  developing  this  thought  as  applied  to  the  events 
now  in  question,  than  by  citing  a  passage  from  M.  Jean  Reynaud  on  Car- 
bonarism.  If  any  one  should  accuse  us  of  not  treating  with  sufficient 
respect  efforts  which  had  their  tragical  periods  and  crowned  martyrs,  we 
invoke  this  beautiful  text  as  the  expression  of  our  true  sympathy  and  defi- 
nitive judgment :  "  Alas !  these  conspiracies  have  cost  us  blood,  and  that  the 
purest !  They  have  caused  generous  hearts  to  be  prematurely  condemned  to 
the  exile  of  the  tomb,  and  noble  heads  have  been  delivered  up  as  holocausts, 
sorrowfully  bowing  beneath  the  heavy  hand  of  the  executioner. . . .  These 
sacrifices  have  not  been  without  value  to  the  world  ;  and  posterity,  in  its 
eommemoration  of  the  dead,  will  preserve  their  namen.  No,  your  blood, 
oh.  unfortunate  patriots,  has  not  been  shed  in  vain  ;  for  it  has  awakened  in 
all  the  friends  of  man  a  willingness  to  die  with  the  same  grandeur  and  for 
the  same  cause  as  yourselves ;  it  has  raised  up  witnesses  against  monarchy, 
in  the  day  when  monarchies  were  powerful  and  when  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  represent  France  were  bowing  before  them ;  and  it  has  inscribed 
upon  onr  annals  in  inefikceable  letters  the  fact  that  Revolution  was  re- 
appearing in  the  bosom  of  the  people,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  sceptre 
was  returning  to  the  hHiids  of  monarchs ;  it  has  gone,  like  a  tribute  from 
our  age,  to  mingle  in  the  sacred  rivers  formed  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers, 
and  which,  under  the  tirst  republic,  crimsoned  our  national  frontier  as 
with  an  indestructible  girdle ;  and  if  there  has  ever  been  any  elory  in  Car- 
bonarism,  oh  Borie,  Raoulz,  Goubin,  Pommier,  Yallee,  Caron.  Berton, 
Caif(^,  Saug^,  Jaglin,  this  glory  is  concentrated  upon  you,  you  who  alone 
Btood  boidiy  forward  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  to  fail  beneatii  the  sword  «f 
kingB," 
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the  imperturbable  good  sense  of  Pierre  Huguenin,  who  also  did 
not  want  for  cunning,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  without  injury 
or  disgrace.  While  feigning  to  question  himself  conscientiously, 
(and,  the  occasion  being  good,  Achille  Lefort  played  the  game 
with  all  due  gravity,)  he  led  Pierre  by  degrees  to  speak  of 
his  own  repugnances,  sympathies,  and  desires,  and  to  bring  to 
light  a  number  of  questions  which  the  workman  had  often  put 
to  his  own  spirit,  but  which  had  remained  unanswered,  though 
they  were  none  the  less  important  questions,  and  worthy  the 
desires  of  a  noble  heart  and  the  researches  of  a  great  mind. 
The  rays  which  sparkled  from  his  soul  threw  their  reflection 
into  that  of  the  young  Carbonarist.  This  well-meaning  young 
man,  full  of  defects,  self-sufficient,  presumptuous,  in  short,  with 
the  worst  possible  taste  had  nevertheless  one  of  the  purest  con- 
sciences it  was  possible  to  meet  with.  Full  of  enthusiasm  and 
greedy  of  excitement,  his  imagination  kindled  in  the  contact 
with  this  obscure  man,  who  presented  him  with  more  funda- 
mental problems  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  than  he  had  met 
with  in  the  whole  of  his  life  before.  He  understood  that  there 
was  something  grand  in  this  artisan ;  and  his  charlatan  friend- 
ship for  the  adept  he  would  have  won  over,  changed  into  a  true 
aflection,  and  unlimited  confidence. 

On  his  side,  Pierre  quickly  saw,  that  if  his  companion  was 
not  a  philosopher  who  could  resolve  all  his  questions,  he  was  at 
least  a  man  of  good  and  generous  nature.  He  saw  also  his 
faults,  and  ventured  to  speak  of  them,  at  which  Achille  dared 
not  be  vexed.  He  bowed  before  the  superiority  of  the  work- 
man, though  not  altogether  with  his  own  consent ;  his  self-love 
interposed,  and  while  declaring  that  he  looked  upon  him  as 
his  master,  while  in  his  conscience  recognising  him  for  such 
upon  certain  points,  he  yet  sought  to  bewilder  him  by  his  de- 
monstrations of  moral  power  and  his  display  of  civic  virtue. 

Their  conversation  was  prolonged  untQ  so  late  an  hour  that 
the  music  had  ceased,  the  whole  village  was  in  bed,  the  lights 
at  the  chateau  had  successively  disappeared,  and  the  large 
clock  struck  two  before  they  thought  of  separating.  They  pro- 
mised to  see  each  other  again  on  the  morrow.  Achille  took 
the  Toad  towards  the  chliteau,  Pierre  accompanying  him  to  the 
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door  of  a  tower  in  which  an  apartment  had  been  prepared  for 
his  reception.  It  was  only  then  that  he  dared  enquire  under 
what  title,  and  upon  what  footing,  he  was  received  in  the  family 
of  Villepreux. 

"  I  have  known  the  Villepreux  for  a  long  time,"  replied 
Achille,  with  that  familiarity  of  tone  natural  to  him;  "  I  am  very 
intimate  with  the  good  old  man." 

"  And  your  acquaintance  was  made  as  between  a  man  who 
purchases  wine  and  one  who  sells  it  ?  You  are  then  really  a 
wine  merchant?" 

"  Without  doubt !  what  else  would  be  my  passport  for  gain- 
ing admittance  where  I  please,  and  my  guarantee  for  travelling 
without  setting  the  police  on  my  traces  ?  I  sell  wines  of  all 
qualities.  With  sherry  and  madeira,  I  make  my  way  to  the 
chateau ;  with  brandy  and  rum,  to  the  caffes,  and  even  to  the 
cabarets  of  the  village.  How  did  I  become  acquainted  with 
the  Vaudois  ?" 

"  I  do  not  want  to  hear  about  that.  Is  it  long  since  you  first 
came  to  this  chateau  ?" 

"  Five  or  six  years ;  it  was  I  who  furnished  the  cellar." 

"  And  at  Paris,  you  kept  up  your  connection  with  the  family 
of  ViUepreux  ?" 

"  Certainly.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  natural  that  I  should 
have  done  so  ?" 

"  Ah !  mon  Dieu,  yes,"  replied  Pierre  with  some  tinge  of 
irony,  it  is  not  necessary  to  invent  an  excuse." 

"  Invent,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am 
politically  connected  with  the  old  nobleman  ?  It  is  a  very  un- 
likely thing,  and,  besides  you  would  not  question  me  upon  a 
point  where  I  should  not  be  the  only  one  concerned." 

"  I  did  not  even  dream  of  doing  so.  Seeing  you  quite  at 
your  ease  with  the  young  lady  of  the  chateau. . . . 

"  Well,  go  on!  what  did  you  suppose?  She  has  some  talent^ 
that  little  Yseult,  has  she  not  ?  She  told  me  that  you  had  had 
some  conversation  together,  and  I  know  not  what  praises  of  you 
she  did  not  contrive  to  get  into  three  brief  words,  according  to 
custom.     An  odd  girl !  do  you  think  her  pretty  ?" 

TbiB  manner  of  defining  and  analysing  the  person  of  whom 
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Pierre  could  not  think  without  trembling,  produced  such  a  re- 
vulsion in  him  that  it  was  some  moments  before  he  was  able  to 
speak.  At  last,  as  Achille  pertinaciously  persisted,  he  replied 
that  he»had  not  looked  at  her. 

"  Well  then,  look  at  her,"  said  AchiUe,  "  I  will  then  teU 
you  something." 

"TeU  me  now,  that  I  may  remember  to  do  so,"  replied 
Pierre,  whose  curiosity  was  greatly  and  painfully  excited,  but 
who  would  not  allow  it  to  appear. 

Achille  took  him  by  the  arm,  and,  withdrawing  from  the  im-. 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  chapel,  he  led  him  some  paces 
aside  with  an  air  of  playful  mystery  which  inflicted  a  thousand 
tortures  upon  Pierre  Huguenin.  When  they  were  at  a  sidtable 
distance : 

"  Have  you  heard  nothing  concerning  her  ?"  said  Achille  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Nothing  at  aU,"  returned  Pierre ;  and  then  as  though  he  feared 
his  companion  might  not  be  willing  to  continue  his  gossip,  he 
quickly  added  by  way  of  encouragement ;  "Ah  !  yes  ;  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  she  had  a  great  passion  for  some  young  man 
whom  they  would  not  allow  her  to  marry." 

"  Ah  bah  !  indeed  ?"  cried  Achille.  "  I  never  heard  that 
before ;  but  it  is  possible. . . .  why  not  ?     But  I  know  nothing." 

"  What  is  it  then  you  wish  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Something  very  particular ;  do  you  know  whose  daughter 
they  pretend  she  is  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Emperor  Napoleon's." 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?" 

"  Very  easily.  Her  father,  the  son  of  the  old  coimt,  married 
a  young  lady  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Empress  Josephine ;" 
the  flrst  child  of  this  marriage,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  chronicle,  was  bom  rather  before  its  time ;  and  bore  in  its 
features  a  softened  resemblance  to  the  Corsiean  Eagle.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  Nothing ;  I  have  never  remarked .  it.  Still  her  haughty 
character  would  make  one  believe  that  she  may  well  have  the 
blood  of  some  despot  in  her  veins." 
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'*  Is  she  then  disdainfal  or  satirical  ?" 

"  I  should  ask  that  of  you ;  you  know  her  so  well,  while  I 
know  nothing  about  her.  In  our  relative  positions,  I  can- 
not. .  , . '' 

"  But  is  she  looked  upon  here  as  disdainful?" 

"  Rather." 

"  And  you,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"  That  she  is  strange." 

"  Yes,  strange,  is  she  not  ?  of  a  fantastic  gravity,  of  a  very 
problematical  good  sense;  cold,  proud,  a  true  princess  by 
nature  }'* 

*'  You  have  studied  her  carefully  ?*' 

"  I !  I  have  not  given  myself  the  trouble.  You  see,  num 
cher^  I  have  not  time  to  dance  attendance  on  a  woman.  The 
life  I  lead  obliges  me  to  pay  no  great  attention  to  those  who 
do  not  first  of  all  try  to  attract  me.  The  daughter  of  Napoleon 
would  be  worth  less  to  me  than  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  if  instead  of 
merely  pleasing,  she  even  sought  to  dazzle  me.  But  there  is  a 
little  woman  here  who  might  turn  my  head  if  I  would  let  her. 
The  delicious  little  marqidse.  But,  the  devil !  I  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  her  in  eight  days.  It  is  better  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her,  is  it  not !     You,  who  are  virtuous. ,  . .  '* 

"  You  are  a  coxcomb,"  said  Pierre  in  a  firm  tone,  whose 
earnestness  made  his  companion  laugh. 

This  kind  of  frivolous  conversation  was  not  to  the  taste  of 
the  grave  and  impassioned  artisan.  He  wished  his  new  friend 
good  night,  and  took  his  way  towards  the  village. 

But  he  found  that  he  could  not  get  out.  The  park  was  en- 
closed on  all  sides.  It  was  not  absolutely  impossible  to  get  over 
the  wall,  but  Pierre  felt  in  such  an  indifferent  frame  of  mind, 
that  it  mattered  very  little  to  him  whether  he  passed  the  night 
in  the  park  or  in  his  bed.  In  case  of  a  storm,  which  the  clouds 
threatened,  he  had  a  refuge  in  the  workshop,  a  key  of  which 
he  always  carried  about  him.  Feeling  himself  inclined  by  this 
unaccustomed  languor,  rathei  to  meditation  than  to  sleep, 
he  sought  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  and  continued  slowly 
wandering  about,  sometimes  seated  on   the  moss  to  rest  bis 
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wearied  limbs,  sometimes  renewing  his  walk  in  obedience  to 
the  inquietude  of  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

At  first  his  reverie  was  vague  and  melancholy.  The  last  im- 
pression under  which  he  had  remained  as  he  quitted  Achille 
Lefort,  was  the  discovery  or  the  fable  of  the  illustrious  bastardy 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux.  Pierre  could  not  help  calling 
to  mind  all  the  romances  he  had  ever  read,  and  he  found  none 
so  strange  as  that  he  had  created  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
heart,  himself  in  love  with,  and  almost  jealous  of,  the  daughter 
of  Caesar.  "  What  a  singular  destiny  for  her,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  if  she  be  indeed  and  feel  within  her  the  consciousness  of  being 
bom  of  this  Colossus,  to  find  herself  placed  between  an  artisan 
who  dares  to  admire  her,  and  a  commercial  traveller  who  per- 
mits himself  to  disdain  her !  How  would  her  pride  suffer,  if 
what  is  taking  place  aroimd  her  could  be  revealed  to  her  !" 

And  yet  the  words  he  had  heard  Achille  pronounce,  at  the 
moment  when  his  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux 
had  been  broken  in  upon,  returned  to  awaken  fresh  uneasiness. 
**  Perhaps  he  is  more  cunning  than  he  seems  ?"  said  he  to  himself ; 
"  perhaps  it  is  he  whom  she  loves  in  secret  and  against  the  wishes 
of  her  relations  ?  he  may  pretend  to  care  nothing  about  her,  that 
he  may  the  better  conceal  his  happiness?"  And  immediately 
Pierre  found  a  thousand  good  reasons  for  persuading  himself 
that  this  was  the  case.  But  what  right  had  he  to  seek  to  pene- 
trate into  a  secret  which  might  be  serious  and  worthy  of  respect  ? 

"  If  she  loved,"  said  he,  "  a  man  without  birth  or  fortune  as 
he  declares  himself  to  be,  would  not  this  semblance  of  pride, 
this  reserve  towards  every  one,  this  air  of  indifference  for  all 
that  is  not  him,  be  equally  delicate  and  romantic^  Itl  ^clss!^.^  ^ 
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would  not  every  thing  which  now  appears  strange  in  her,  be- 
come poetic  and  touching  ?  Would  I  not  forgive  her  the  wrong 
she  has  done  me,  without  intending  it,  perhaps  without  knowing 
it?'' 

And,  while  forcing  himself  to  feel  interested  in  the  presumed 
happiness  of  Achille  Lefort,  Pierre  felt  sick  at  heart  with  des- 
pair. It  was  during  this  night  of  wakefulness  and  torment  that 
he  first  owned  to  himself  that  he  loved  passionately,  and  that  he 
first  became  fully  aware  of  his  folly. 

Nevertheless,  the  terror  this  discovery  brought  was  quickly 
dissipated,  and  as  is  often  the  case  in  those  great  crises  where 
the  calm  view  of  danger  restores  strength  and  awakens  prudence, 
he  felt  by  degrees  the  will  and  the  power  to  struggle  against 
this  chimera  of  the  imagination  return  to  him.  He  resolved  to 
banish  this  vain  phantom,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the 
more  serious  subjects  upon  which  he  had  been  conversing  with 
Achille  during  the  evening. 

He  succeeded  in  occupying  his  attention  in  these  new  reflec- 
tions ;  but  it  was  only  to  exchange  one  suflering  for  another. 
There  was  so  much  vagueness  in  the  mind  of  the  Carbonarist, 
that  he  had  left  nothing  but  incoherence  and  confusion  in  that 
of  his  neophyte.  The  efforts  of  Pierre  to  imravel  some  one  from 
the  chaos  of  theories  which  Achille  had  shujQled  before  him  like 
a  pack  of  cards,  gave  him  a  species  of  fever.  His  ideas  grew 
confused ;  that  struggle  which  nature  seems  to  experience  at 
the  approach  of  day,  took  place  within  him;  and  he  threw 
himself  on  the  moss,  oppressed,  overwhelmed,  and  receiving, 
like  a  shock  through  his  whole  being,  those  profound  and  ex- 
quisite sufferings  of  Ren^  and  Childe  Harolde,  into  which  the 
law  of  ages  had  just  initiated  him,  a  simple  mechanic,  with  no 
more  restriction,  than  if  society  had  formed  him  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  mind,  instead  of  dooming  him  exclusively  to  those 
of  the  body. 

When  the  day  appeared  and  a  feeble  light  shed  itself  over  the 

surrounding  objects,  he  felt,  if  not  comforted,  at  least  less  fiercely 

moved.     The  storm  had  passed  away ;  the  dry  and  heavy  at- 

mdsphere  grew  moist  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  while  the 

rising  sun  seemed  to  aweei^  befoie  It  the  cares  and  sufferings  of 
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the  night.  Natures  formed  in  the  robust  middle  classes  of  the 
people,  live  in  a  great  measure  by  their  senses ;  and  this  power 
is  the  very  perfection  of  being  when  it  is  joined  to  that  of  in- 
telligence. The  absence  of  light  for  several  hours  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  sadness  of  Pierre ;  when  at  last  it  spread 
itself  over  the  landscape,  he  felt  restored,  and  admired,  in  a  sort 
of  artist  transport,  the  beautiful  park,  with  its  immense  trees  of 
rich,  fresh  foliage,  its  level  grass,  as  green  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer as  in  the  early  days  of  spring,  its  paths  free  from  stones  and 
thorns,  and  all  the  carefully  tended  nature,  luxurious  and  orna- 
mented, of  the  modem  garden. 

But  his  admiration  led  him  by  degrees  to  the  problem  which 
had  haunted  him  all  night.  He  had  read,  in  the  philosophers 
and  poets  of  the  past  age,  that  tke  cabin  of  the  labourer,  a  mea- 
dow enamelled  with  flowers,  and  a  field  strewed  with  gleaners, 
were  more  beautiful  than  the  parterres,  the  straight  avenues,  the 
clipped  bushes,  the  well  rolled  turf  and  the  fountains  orna- 
mented with  statues  which  surround  the  palaces  of  the  great; 
and  as  the  idea  pleased  him  he  had  given  in  to  the  belief.  But, 
obliged  to  travel  over  France  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on  foot 
and  in  all  seasons,  he  had  perceived  that  this  nature  so  vaunted 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  on  a  soil  di- 
vided into  infinite  portions,  and  unworthily  tortured  for  the  sup- 
ply of  individual  wants.  If,  from  the  brow  of  a  hill,  he  had  de- 
lightedly contemplated  a  certain  tract  of  country,  it  was  because 
in  the  distance,  this  division  becomes  effaced  and  lost  to  sight ; 
the  masses  re-take  their  appearance  of  grandeur  and  harmony ; 
the  beautiful  primitive  forms  of  the  earth,  the  rich  colour  of  the 
vegetation  which  man  can  never  destroy,  predominate  over  and 
conceal  at  a  distance  the  miserable  mutilation  they  have  under- 
gone. But  in  approaching  these  details,  in  penetrating  into  these 
perspectives,  our  traveller  had  always  experienced  a  complete 
disenchantment.  That  which  from  afar  had  looked  like  a  virgin 
forest,  shewed  itself  when  near  as  nothing  more  than  a  succession 
of  trees,  planted  in  ill-arranged  lines  upon  the  margins  of  an 
inclosure ;  these  trees  themselves  being  deprived  of  their  most 
beautiful  branches,  and  possessing  no  remains  of  their  primi- 
tive  form.      The    picturesque   cottages  were   squalid   hovela.. 
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iiffomndcd  bj  ffigiwmt  watEZ,  and  dqpnted  of  Batanl  skei- 
fer  bodi  from  die  wind  and  son.  Nodang  vas  in  its  proper 
place,  Tbe  zidi  man's  boose  destroyed  tlie  simplicitj  of  ^be 
cooatiy  ;  the  poor  sum's  cabin  took  away  from  the  rMteao  its 
diafaeter  of  jactation  and.gr^ndeor.  The  most  beaotifal  mea- 
dow, for  want  o€  a  stream  o€  water  which  its  owners  had  not 
the  right  or  the  means  of  borrowing  from  a  neighbooring  ziTer, 
often  £uled  in  rerdnre  and  freshness.  There  was  no  harmony, 
no  taste,  and,  wovse  than  all,  no  real  fertility.  ETery  where 
the  soil,  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  copidity,  becomes  exhausted 
without  yielding  abundance,  or,  sorrendered  to  the  inability  of 
the  poor,  withers  in  a  perpetual  barrenness ;  while  for  the  tra- 
Teller,  there  is  not  a  path  which  he  does  not  seek  and  conquer 
in  some  manner,  by  means  of  his  memory  or  the  agility  of  his 
body ;  for  the  whole  land  is  enclosed,  all  is  forbidden  ground, 
bristling  with  hedges,  and  surrounded  with  ditches  and  palisades. 
The  smallest  comer  of  the  earth  is  a  fortress,  and  the  law  con- 
stitutes every  step  hazarded  by  a  man  upon  the  jealous  and  fe- 
rocious property  of  another,  a  trespass.  "  This  then  is  nature,  as 
we  have  made  it,"  thought  Pierre  Huguenin  as  he  traversed  these 
deserts  created  by  man.  ''  Can  God  recognise  in  it  his  own  work  ? 
Is  this  the  beautiful  terrestrial  paradise  he  confided  to  us  to  em- 
bellish and  extend  from  horizon  to  horizon,  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  globe  ?" 

At  times  he  had  crossed  mountains,  following  the  track  of  a 
torrent,  or  had  wandered  in  thick  and  luxuriant  woods.  There 
only,  where  nature  has  kept  herself  free  from  man  by  resisting 
his  culture,  has  she  preserved  her  power  and  beauty.  "  Whence 
comes  it/'  he  said  to  himself,  '*  that  the  hand  of  man  is  accursed, 
and  that,  only  where  he  does  not  reign,  the  earth  renews  her 
luxuriousness,  and  is  invested  with  grandeur  ?  Is  labour  then  con- 
trary to  the  divine  law,  or  is  it  the  law  that  man  must  labour  in 
sorrow ;  that  he  shall  create  nothing  but  ugliness  and  poverty ; 
that  he  shall  exhaust  instead  of  rendering  productive ;  that  he 
shall  destroy  instead  of  improving  ?  Is  this  indeed  the  valley  of 
tears  of  which  Christians  speak,  and  are  we  only  thrown  into 
it  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  a  former  life  in  this  fatal  existence  ?" 

Piene  Huguenin    had   often  lost  himself  in   these    bitter 
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thoughts,  to  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  a  solution. 
For  if  large  estates  are  the  best  preservers  of  nature,  and  enable 
man  to  unite  science  and  largeness  of  purpose  with  the  work  of 
lus  hands,  they  are  none  the  less  monstrous  infringements  on 
the  divine  right  of  mankind.  They  dispose  of  the  heritage  of 
all  for  the  profit  of  a  few  ;  they  insolently  destroy  the  life  of  the 
feeble  and  the  disinherited,  whose  cries  for  vengeance  vainly  as- 
cend to  heaven. 

"And  in  the  meantime"  said  he,  "the  more  the  ground  is  divided, 
the  more  it  perishes ;  the  more  the  existence  of  some  of  its 
members  is  assured,  the  more  the  large  mass  of  human  beings 
languish  and  sufier.  Chateaux  have  been  destroyed,  and  com 
sown  in  the  manorial  parks ;  each  has  taken  unto  himself  a 
portion  ot  the  spoil,  and  has  thought  himself  secure.  But  from 
under  every  stone  has  started  its  troop  of  famishing  poor,  and 
the  world  at  last  finds  itself  too  small  to  contain  them.  The 
rich  are  ruined  and  disappear  in  vain.  The  more  bread  is 
broken,  the  more  numerous  are  the  hands  extended  to  receive 
it,  while  the  miracle  of  Jesus  no  ^  longer  takes  place  and  no 
one  is  satisfied  ;  the  earth  withers,  and  man  with  it.  Industry 
displays  its  miraculous  power  in  vain  ;  it  creates  wants  that  can 
never  be  satisfied  ;  it  lavishes  enjoyments  of  which  the  human 
family  cannot  partake  without  imposing  upon  itself,  on  other 
points,  privations  until  then  unknown.  Occupation  is  every  where 
created,  and  every  where  misery  increases.  It  almost  seems  as 
though  the  feudal  times  were  to  be  regretted,  which  nourished 
the  slave  without  exhausting  him,  and  while,  sparing  him  the 
torments  of  a  vain  hope,  at  least  removed  him  from  the  danger 
of  despair  and  suicide." 

These  contradictory  reflections,  these  distressing  uncertainties 
returned  to  him  in  proportion  as  the  beauties  of  the  lordly  park 
of  ViUepreux  revealed  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  morning. 
Spite  of  himself  he  compared  the  care  and  intelligence  which 
had  regulated  this  arrangement  of  nature  to  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion upon  the  mind  and  character  of  man.  By  pruning  the  use- 
less branches  of  those  trees,  grace,  health,  and  the  majestic 
growth  they  acquire  in  climates  warmer  than  our  own,  had  been 
procured  for  them.     By  frequently  cutting  and  watering  the 
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grass,  that  admirable  freshness  had  been  imparted  which  it 
receives  i&om  the  waterfalls  abounding  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains. Fruits  and  flowers  from  various  regions,  had  by  man- 
agement of  air,  light  and  shade,  become  familiarised  to  the  cli- 
mate. It  was  a  factitious  nature,  but  studied  with  such  art  as 
to  resemble  nature  itself,  without  losing  the  requisite  conditions 
of  wfell-being,  protection,  order  and  charm,  indispensable  to 
the  abode  of  a  civilised  and  refined  humanity.  Here  was 
to  be  seen  all  the  beauty  of  God's  own  work,  while  the  hand 
of  man  was  also  to  be  perceived,  ruling  in  love,  and  pre- 
serving with  discernment.  Pierre  agreed  within  himself,  that 
in  our  climates,  nothing  more  closely  resembles  divine  crea- 
tion, nature,  in  one  word  as  it  has  been  defined  by  the  phi- 
losophers who  have  taken  this  word  "nature"  for  their  stan- 
dard, than  an  estate  thus  laid  out,  while  nothing  is  so  far  removed 
from  it,  as  the  cultivation  attendant  upon  territorial  division  and 
the  parcelling  out  "of  small  proprietories.  Vast  clearings  had 
been  effected  in  the  manor  of  ViUepreux,  which  were  imceas- 
ingly  renewed  and  sown  with  com,  whose  vigour  and  abimdance 
were  increased  tenfold  by  the  richness  of  the  cultivation  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  game,  protected  by  the  wise  forethought 
of  the  master,  was  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  his  table 
without  injuriously  diminishing  the  produce  of  the  soil.  This 
estate  then  was  the  idealization  and  not  the  mutilation  of  nature. 
It  was  well  understood,  well  •laid  out,  and  efficiently  tended. 
It  was  the  utile  dulci  of  patrician  life,  which  should  be  the 
normal  life  of  all  civilized  men. 

It  was  easy  to  recognise  it  as  the  dwelling  place  and  property 
of  a  family  living  simply,  nobly,  and  in  conformity  wiih  the 
laws  of  providence.  And  yet  no  poor  man  could  or  ought  to 
look  upon  all  that  without  hatred  and  envy  ;  and  if  the  law  of 
strength  had  not  protected  the  rich,  there  is  no  poor  man  who 
would  not  have  felt  and  looked  upon  the  violation  of  this  asylum 
and  the  pillage  of  this  property,  as  legitimate  acts.  How  then 
can  these  two  principles  be  made  to  agree  ;  the  right  of  the 
fortunate  man  to  the  preservation  of  his  fortime,  the  right  of  the 
needy  man  to  the  end  of  his  misery  ?  Both  seem  equally  the 
chjUreii  of  God,  his  lepieftentatives  upon  earth,  his   proxies 
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whom  he  has  invested  with  his  property  and  its  universal  culti- 
vation. That  rich  old  man  who  rests  his  silvered  head  and  who 
brings  up  his  children  beneath  the  shelter  of  trees  he  has  him- 
self  planted,  would  it  not  be  a  crime  to  snatch  from  him  his 
estate,  and  throw  him  into  the  world  ruined  and  a  beggar? 
And  yet  this  beggar,  old  alas,  and  like  him  the  father  of  a 
family,  who  holds  out  his  hand  at  the  rich  man's  door,  is  it 
not  likewise  a  crime  to  leave  him  to  perish  on  the  highway  wi.th 
cold,  hunger,  and  grief  ? 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  rich  have  enjoyed  their  fortune  long 
enough,  and  that  it  is  the  turn  of  the  poor  to  take  their  place 
at  the  banquet  of  life  ?  Will  this  tardy  enjoyment  efface  the 
traces  of  the  long  privations  the  poor  have  endured  ?  Will 
it  indemnify  them  for  the  past,  compensate  them  for  the  ills 
they  have  suffered,  and  repair  the  disorders  misfortune  has 
brought  upon  their  intellects  ? 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  poor  have  borne  their  sufferings  long 
enough,  and  that  it  is  the  turn  of  the  rich  to  yield  them  their 
place  at  the  banquet  of  life  ?  Because  the  rich  have  enjoyed 
the  gifts  of  God  to  the  present  day,  does  it  follow  that  they 
should  be  violently  deprived  of  them  and  plunged  into  misery  ? 
This  desire  of  enjoyment,  which  the  Eternal  has  placed  in  the 
heart  of  man  as  a  right,  and  doubtless  as  a  duty,  does  it  con- 
stitute a  crime  which  must  be  punished,  and  for  which  other 
men  have  the  right  to  require  expiation  ? 

Moreover,  if  the  poor  have  a  right  to  happiness,  the  rich 
whom  you  would  thus  have  made  poor,  would  also  have  the 
right  to  reclaim  their  share  of  happiness,  and  the  right  of  the 
newly  rich  would  be  founded,  like  that  of  their  predecessors, 
upon  power  and  will.  The  complaints  and  the  rebellion  of 
these  newly  made  poor  must  then  be  decided  by  war,  and  the  only 
possible  end  of  such  a  war  would  be  the  extermination  of  the 
dispossessed  rich.      Let  us  accept  this  barbarous  solution,  and 

what  follows? rthe  earth  would  then  be  but  cleared    of   a 

small  minority,  and  would  remain  burdened  with  a  multitude 
of  individual  wants,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  have  been  hitherto  imposed.  Those  whom 
pillage  would  have  enriclied,  and  they  would   still  be  in  the^ 
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minority,  would  hear  groaning  and  blaspheming  at  their  doors, 
those  who  would  have  reaped  nothing  from  the  victory,  and 
these  would  still  be  the  most  numerous.  For  some  time  you 
would  keep  them  in  order  by  force ;  but  they  would  multiply 
like  grains  of  com,  they  would  swell  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  each  generation  would  but  change  masters  without  seeing 
that  yawning  and  bottomless  abyss  close,  whence  unceasingly 
issues  the  voice  of  suffering  humanity,  in  a  long  cry  of  despair, 
maiedietiGn^  insult,  and  menace !  Must  we  then  abandon  our- 
selves upon  this  fatal  declivity,  where  chastisements  succeed 
to  chastisements,  disasters  to  disasters,  victims  to  victims  ?  Or 
must  we  leave  things  as  they  are,  perpetuate  the  iniquity  of  ex- 
clusive rights,  of  unequal  divisions,  place  a  privileged  class 
upon  immovable  thrones,  and  condemn  whole  nations  to  misery, 
the  scaffold,  or  the  prison? 

Let  us  return  to  the  division  of  which  our  fathers  dreamed. 
The  world  has  been  divided  by  them;  let  us  divide  it  still 
further ;  let  our  children  divide  it  again  to  infinity,  for  they  are 
ever  multiplying,  and  each  generation  requires  a  new  division 
which  will  continually  reduce  the  domain  of  our  ancestors  and  the 
inheritance  of  our  descendants.  With  time,  each  man  will 
then  arrive  at  the  possession  of  a  grain  of  sand,  at  least  if 
famine  and  other  causes  of  destruction  which  barbarism  en- 
genders do  not  mercifully  come  to  decimate  the  population 
once  in  a  century.  And,  as  barbarism  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  such  division  and  of  absolute  individuality,  the  future  of 
humanity  depends  upon  plague,  war,  convulsions  of  all  kinds, 
and  scourges  of  every  nature  best  calculated  to  bring  back  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  to  render  the  human  species  rare  and  few, 
to  recommence  the  ferocious  empire  of  nature,  and  to  substitute 
the  brutalising  forms  of  savage  life  for  those  we  now  groan 
under.  More  than  one  brain  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
reputed  ferocious  or  insane,  has  for  want  of  finding  a  better, 
arrived  at  this  absurd  and  anti-human  conclusion,  whether 
viewing  it  from  a  social,  or  taking  it  at  an  individual  point  of 
view. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  hypotheses,  the  worthy  Pierre,  being 
unabJe  to  contemplate  vxny  without  horror  and  fear,  was  seized 
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with  an  access  of  despair.  He  forgot  the  progress  of  the  hours 
and  the  sun  which,  rising  ahove  the  horizon,  measured  his  daily 
work.  He  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  wringing  his  hands 
amidst  torrents  of  tears. 

He  had  remained  thus  for  some  time  when  on  raising  his 
head  to  look  towards  Heaven  in  his  agony,  he  saw  before  him 
an  apparition  which  in  his  delirium  he  took  for  the  genius  of 
the  world.  It  was  an  airy  figure,  whose  light  footsteps  scarcely 
bent  the  grass,  and  whose  hands  were  filled  with'  a  cluster  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers.  He  rose  abruptly,  and  Yseult,  for 
it  was  she  peacefully  gathering  her  poetical  harvest  of  the  morn- 
ing, let  her  basket  fall,  and  stood  before  him,  pale,  stupified, 
and  surrounded  by  flowers  strewed  upon  the  grass  at  her  feet. 
As  he  recovered  his  reason,  and  recognized  her  who  had  caused 
him  such  deep  suffering,  Pierre  would  have  flo^vn  from  her  pre- 
sence ;  but  Yseult  placed  upon  his  hand  a  hand  cold  as  the 
morning,  and  said  to  him  in  a  voice  of  emotion : 

"  You  are  very  ill,  or  you  are  in  some  great  affliction,  mon- 
sieur. Tell  me  what  misfortune  has  happened  to  you,  or  come 
and  confide  it  to  my  father  ;  he  will  try  to  repair  it.  He  will 
give  you  good  advice,  and  his  friendship  may  perhaps  solace 
you." 

"  Your  friendship,  madame  !'*  cried  Pierre  still  bewildered, 
and  in  a  bitter  tone ;  "  is  friendship  possible  between  you  and 
me?" 

"  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  myself,  monsieur,"  replied  made- 
moiselle de  Villepreux  sadly  ;  "  I  have  no  right  to  offer  you  my 
interest.     I  know  quite  well  that  you  would  not  accept  it." 

"  But  to  whom  then  have  I  said  that  I  am  imhappy  ?"  cried 
Pierre  with  a  species  of  bewilderment  which  gradually  dissi- 
pated his  pride  and  confusion.     "  Am  I  unhappy  ?" 

"  Your  face  is  still  covered  with  tears,  and  it  was  the  sound 
of  your  sobs  which  attracted  me  towards  you." 

"  You  are  good,  mademoiselle,  very  good,  indeed ;  but  there 
is  a  whole  world  between  us.  Your  father,  whom  I  respect 
with  my  whole  soul,  would  not  imderstand  me  either.  If  I  had 
incurred  debts,  he  might  pay  them  ;  if  I  wanted  bread  or  work, 
he  might  procure  me  both ;  were  I  ill  or  wounded,  I  kw^-^  ^^^-sss: 

•a.  ^ 
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noble  hands  would  not  disdain  to  afford  me  assistance.     But  if 
I  had  lost  my  father,  yours  could  not  replace  him. ..." 

"  Oh !  my  God !"  cried  Yseult  with  a  burst  of  feeling  of 
which  Pierre  would  never  have  believed  her  capable,  "  is  the 
father  Huguenin  dead?     Oh !  poor,  poor  son,  how  I  pity  you  !' 

"  No,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  Pierre  with  simplicity 
and  sweetness  ;  "  my  father  is  quite  well,  thank  God.  I  only 
meant  to  say  that  if  1  had  lost  a  friend  or  brother  it  is  not  your 
worthy  father  who  could  replace  them." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Maitre  Pierre.  My  father  might  become 
your  best  friend.  You  do  not  know  us  ;  you  do  not  know  my 
father;  he  is  a  man  without  prejudices,  and  where  he  sees  merit, 
elevation  of  ideas  and  feelings,  he  recognises  his  equal.  I  wish 
you  could  hear  him  speak  of  you  and  your  friend  the  sculptor  ; 
you  would  no  longer  entertain  that  distrust  and  aversion  for 
our  class  which  I  detect  in  you  now,  and  which  grieves  me  more 
than  you  would  believe." 

Under  other  circumstances,  Pierre  would  have  had  many 
things  to  say  in  reply ;  but  this  touching  meeting,  and  these 
proofs  of  interest  at  a  moment  when  his  heart  was  crushed  with 
sorrow,  caused  a  distraction  he  had  not  the  strength  to  resist,  and 
afforded  a  balm  whose  sweetness  spite  of  himself  entered  his 
soul.  Weakened  by  his  tears,  and  almost  frightened  at  the 
gentle  manner  of  Yseult,  he  leaned  against  a  tree,  staggering 
and  overwhelmed.  She  remained  standing  before  him,  ready 
to  depart  as  soon  as  she  should  find  him  calm,  but  unable  to 
i^uit  him  with  a  bitter  word.  And,  as  she  saw  him  with  his 
eyes  bent  down,  his  chest  still  heaving,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man 
overpowered  by  fatigue,  who  has  no  courage  to  take  up  his 
burden  and  walk  on,  she  added  to  what  she  nad  before  said : 

"  I  see  that  you  are  very  unhappy,  and  one  would  almost  say 
humiliated  in  my  sympathy.  It  is  perhaps  my  own  fault ;  I 
fear  I  have  deserved  what  has  happened  to  me." 

Pierre,  astonished  at  these  words,  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  her 
grow  flushed  and  pale  by  turns,  a  prey  to  some  inward  strug- 
gle which  her  pride  resisted.  Nevertheless  there  was  so  much 
nobleness  and  courage*  in    the  expression  of  her  repentance, 
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that  lie  felt  all  his   resentment  give  way;    but  he    desired  to 
be  sincere. 

"  I  understand  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  with  that  as- 
surance which  the  feeling  of  his  own  worth  always  gave  him. 
"It  is  true  that  you  did  uselessly  wound  an  already  suffering 
soul.  I  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  respect  I  owe  you, 
and  your  reply  to  Madame  des  Frenays  has  failed  to  convince 
me  that  I  am  not  a  human  being.  No,  no !  the  artisan  and 
the  wood  he  works  upon  are  not  quite  the  same  things.  You 
were  not  alone  the  other  day,  for  you  were  with  a  being  who 
understood  your  affable  goodness,  and  who  prostrated  himself 
before  it.  But  I  swear  to  you  that  this  painful  remembrance 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  paroxysm  of  grief  and  folly  in  which 
you  have  just  surprised  me." 

'*  And  now,"  said  Yseult,  "  will  you  forgive  me  a  fault  which 
nothing  can  justify." 

Pierre,  conquered  by  so  much  humility,  looked  at  her  anewi 
She  was  standing  before  him,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  hsr 
head  bent,  while  two  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  He 
rose,  seized  with  a  generous  transport. 

"  Oh !  may  God  love  and  bless  you,  as  I  esteem  and  absolve 
you !"  cried  he,  raising  his  hands  above  the  inclined  head  of 
the  young  girl. ..."  But  it  is  too  much,  too  much  at  once  !" 
added  he,  falling  on  his  knees  and  shutting  his  eyes. 

Too  many  emotions  had  in  fact  overwhelmed  him.  Yseult 
could  not  divine  the  fanatic  virtue  and  exalted  love  which 
fermented  together  in  his  enthusiastic  soul.  She  uttered  a  cry  ' 
as  she  saw  him  turn  pale  as  the  lilies  in  her  basket,  and  fall  at 
her  feet  suffocated,  intoxicated  with  joy  and  terror,  fainting  at 
first,  and  soon  after  a  prey  to  a  nervous  crisis  which  drew  from 
him  stifled  cries  and  fresh  torrents  of  tears. 

When  he  recovered,  he  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  a 
few  steps  from  him,  paler  than  himself,  frightened  and  be- 
wildered at  the  same  time,  ready  to  run  for  assistance,  but 
chained  to  the  spot,  beyond  doubt  in  the  hope  of  being  more 
directly  useful  to  this  troubled  soul  by  moral  consolations  than 
by  material  cares.  Ashamed  of  the  weakness  he  had  just 
shewn,  Pierre  implored  her,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  not  to 
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occupy  herself  with  him  any  longer ;  but  she  remained,  and 
made  no  reply.  Her  face  wore  an  expression  of  profound  sad- 
ness, her  look  was  almost  gloomy. 

"  You  are  very  imhappy  !*'  she  repeated  several  times  over  ; 
and  I  can  do  you  no  good." 

"  No,  no  !  you  cannot,"  replied  Pierre. 

Then  Yseult  advanced  a  step  towards  him,  and  after  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation,  during  which  he  wiped  the  tears  and  per- 
spiration from  his  face : 

"  Maltre  Huguenin,"  said  she,  "  in  your  soul  and  conscience, 
do  you  believe  that  you  ought  not  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  your 
tears  ?  If  you  reply  that  you  ought  not,  I  will  question  you  no 
further." 

"  I  swear  to  you  upon  my  honour  that  I  weep  now,  as  it 
seems  to  me  without  any  real  cause.  I  do  not  indeed  know 
why  I  am  thus  depressed,  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  explain  it  to  you." 

'*  But  just  now,"  said  Yseult  with  an  effort,  "  when  I  sur- 
prised you  in  the  same  state  into  which  you  have  just  fallen 
again,  what  was  the  matter  with  you  then  ?  Is  it  a  secret  that 
you  cannot  confide  ?" 

"  I  might  confide  it,  and  you  would  see  that  my  thoughts  were 
not  unworthy  of  occupying  even  you." 

"  But  would  you  not  confide  these  thoughts  to  my  father  ?'' 

"  I  might  proclaim  them  aloud  and  before  the  whole  world ; 
but  I  know  not  if  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  who  could  reply 
to  them." 

"  I  think  that  such  a  man  exists,  and  that  it  is  he  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  to  you.  He  is  the  most  just,  the  most  enlight- 
ened, and  the  best  I  know  among  men ;  you  must  think  it 
natural  that  I  should  recommend  him  to  you.  Listen  :  in  two 
hours  he  will  seat  himself  under  the  linden-tree  you  see  yonder, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  flower-garden.  He  comes  there  every 
day  in  fine  weather  to  breakfast,  read  his  paper,  and  talk  with 
me.  Will  you  come  and  talk  with  us  also  ?  If  my  presence 
constrains  you,  I  will  leave  you  alone  with  him." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  !"  replied  Pierre.  "  You  desire  to 
be  of  ser^'ice  to  me ;  "jou  «ce  Vvn^  ^xid  ^ood ;  I  know  it.    I 
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know  also  that  your  father  is  learned,  that  he  is  wise  and  gene- 
rous ;  but  I  am  perhaps  too  foolish  or  suffering  too  much  for  him 
to  be  able  to  deliver  my  mind  from  a  cruel  anxiety.  Besides  I 
have  a  better  counsellor,  whom  I  often  question,  and  who  will 
I  hope  at  last  reply  to  me.     This  counsellor  is  God." 

"  May  His  aid  be  with  you  then  !"  replied  Yseult ;  "I  will 
pray  for  you." 

And  she  withdrew,  after  saluting  him  timidly ;  but  as  she 
retired,  she  stopped  and  looked  back  several  times,  as  though 
to  assure  herself  that  he  was  not  falling  back  into  delirium. 
Pierre,  perceiving  this  frank  and  delicate  solicitude,  rose,  that 
he  might  relieve  it,  and  took  the  path  to  the  workshop.  But, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  that  Yseult  had  entered  the  chSlteau  by 
another  door,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  gathered  up  some  of 
the  flowers  she  had  left  upon  the  grass.  He  hid  them  in  his 
bosom  as  relics,  and  went  to  his  work.  But  he  had  no  strength 
left.  Besides  that  he  was  fasting,  for  he  had  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  courage  to  breakfast,  he  was  completely  exhausted ; 
and,  if  the  intoxication  of  an  irresistible  love  had  not  sustained 
him,  he  must  have  left  the  workshop. 

"  'WTiat  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  the  father  Huguenin, 
observing  the  alteration  of  his  features,  and  the  listlessness  of 
his  work.     "  You  are  ill ;  you  must  go  and  take  some  rest." 

"  My  'father,"  replied  the  poor  Pierre,  "  I  have  no  more 
strength  to  day  than  a  woman,  and  I  work  like  a  slave.  Let 
me  sleep  a  little  upon  the  shavings,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  well 
when  you  wake  me." 

Amaury,  the  Berrichon,  and  the  apprentices  made  him  a  bed 
of  their  waistcoats  and  blouses,  promising  by  double  exertion  on 
their  part  to  make  up  for  his  absence ;  and  he  fell  asleep  to  the 
noise  of  the  saw  and  the  plane,  which  was  too  familiar  to  inter- 
rupt his  slumbers. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

There  are  circumstances  very  simple  in  themselves,  which  wc 
all  of  us  find  united  in  our  thoughts,  with  certain  crises  of  our 
intellectual  life,  with  certain  transformations  of  our  moral 
being ;  and,  however  entirely  our  existence  may  be  subdued  to 
the  coldest  reality,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not  had  his 
hour  of  ecstatic  revelation,  in  which  his  soul  has  been  as  it  were 
renewed,  in  which  his  future  has  been  imveiled  before  him 
as  by  a  miracle.  The  world  we  bear  within  us  is  full  of 
mysterious  and  profound  oracles.  We  read  them  more  or  less 
vaguely ;  but  there  is  always  an  epoch,  an  hour,  an  instant 
perhaps,  when,  either  through  faith  in  God,  meditation  upon 
social  duties,  or  through  love,  a  divine  ray  penetrates  like  light- 
ning through  the  shadows  of  the  understanding.  With  elevated 
and  contemplative  natures,  this  crisis  is  solemn,  and  returns,  in 
all  the  great  phases  of  destiny,  to  place  a  marked  limit  between 
the  distresses  of  yesterday  and  the  conquests  of  to-morrow. 
The  metaphysician  and  the  geometrician,  lost  in  the  research  of 
abstractions,  have  had  their  sudden  and  marvellous  revelations 
equally  with  the  fanatical  religionist,  with  the  lover,  and  the 
poet.  How  can  the  man  of  charity  and  devotion,  whose  heart 
and  brain  work  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  fail  to  be  aided  in  his 
task  by  that  spirit  of  the  Lord  which,  does  indeed,  hover  over 
every  soul,  traversing  with  its  divine  fire  the  vaults  of  4)risons 
and  cells,  the  roofs  of  workshops  and  garrets,  no  less  than  the 
domes  of  palaces  and  temples ! 

Pierre  Huguenin  remembered  through  his  whole  life,  and 
with  profound  emotion,  that  hour  of  slumber  upon  the  shavings 
in  the  workshop  ;  and  yet  none  but  the  most  ordinary  events 
took  place  around  him.  The  plane  and  the  saw  made  progress, 
as  usual,  over  the  rebellious  and  complaining  wood.  The  work- 
men worked  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  while  the  consolatory 
song  circulated  around,  regulating  by  its  rhythm  the  action  of 
their  labour,  and  mvokmg  Tj^o^ti^^  va.  the  midst  of  fatigue  and 
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mental  struggle.     But  while  these  things  followed  their  natural 
course,  the  Heavens  opened  above   the  head  of  this  apostle  of 
the  people,  and  his  soul  took  its  flight  into  the  regions  of  an 
ideal  world.     He  had  a  strange  dream.     It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  lying,  not  upon  shavings  but  upon  flowers,  and  these 
flowers  growing  and  opening,  became  more  and  more  sweet 
and  magnificent,  till  they  ascended   expanding  their  odorous 
bosoms  towards  Heaven.     Presently  they  turned  into  gigantic 
trees  which  perfumed  the  air,  and,  forming  ever  rising  grada- 
tions of  richest  verdure,  ceased  not  till  they  had  attained  the 
splendours  of  the  empyrean.     The  spirit  of  the  sleeper,  borne 
upwards  by  the  flowers,  mounted  like  them  to  the  skies,  and 
rose  happy  and  strong,  upon  this  fragrant  vegetation  without  re- 
pose or  limit.     At  last  he  arrived  at  a  height  from  which  he 
discovered  the  face  of  a  new  world,  and  ,this  world  like  the 
road  he  had  passed  through,  was  covered  with  verdure,  fruits 
and  flowers.     All  that  Pierre,  a  traveller  in  the  world  of  men, 
had  met  with  of  most  poetical  among    mountains,  and  most 
sublime  and   bewitching  among  valleys,  was  assembled  here, 
but  with    more  variety,    richness  and   grandeur.      Abounding 
waters,  pure  as  crystal,  flowed  from  every  hill,  joyously  inter- 
secting each  declivity  and  hollow.      Buildings   of  an  elegant 
architecture,  exquisite  monuments,  decorated  with  chefS'd*(euvre 
of  every  art,  arose    in   all  quarters  of  this  universal  garden, 
while  beings  who  seemed  more  beautiful  and  pure  than   the 
human  race,  all  occupied  and  joyous,  enlivened  the  spot  with  ' 
their  labours  and  music.     Pierre  traversed  this  unknown  world 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  bird  ;  and  wherever  his  spirit  rested,  he 
saw    fecundity,  happiness    and   peace   flourishing    under  new 
forms.     Then  a  being  who  had  been  hovering  about  him  for 
some  time  but  without  his  recognising  it,  said  to  him  :     "  Here 
you  are  at  last  in  the  heaven  you  have  so  desired  to  possess, 
and  you  are  among    angels,  for    time  is  accomplished.      An 
eternity  succeeds  to  an  eternity ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  end  of 
this,  you  .will  see  many  other  marvels,  another  heaven  and  other 
angels."     Then  Pierre,  opening  his  eyes,  recognised  the  place 
in  which  he  was  and  the  being  who  spoke  to  him.     It  was  the 
^  park  of  Villepreux  and  Yseult ;  but  this  park  touched  on  the 
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confines  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  Yseult  was  an  angel  beaming 
with  wisdom  and  beauty.  A.nd  as  he  looked  at  the  angels  pass- 
ing by,  he  recognised  his  own  father  and  the  father  of  Yseult, 
walking  with  their  arms  interlaced ;  he  recognised  Amaury 
and  Romanet,  in  friendly  commimion,  the  Sa\inienne  and  the 
marquise,  gathering  flowers  and  ears  of  com  in  the  same  basket, 
he  recoprnised,  in  short,  all  those  whom  he  had  loved  and 
known,  but  transformed  and  idealised ;  and  he  asked  himself 
what  miracle  had  taken  place  vdthin  them,  that  they  were  all 
thus  invested  with  beauty,  strength  and  love.  Then  Yseult  said 
to  him :  "  Do  you  not  see  that  we  are  all  brothers,  all  rich  guid  all 
equal.  The  world  has  become  a  heaven,  because  we  have  torn 
up  the  thorns  that  served  as  limits  between  the  home  of 
one  man  and  that  of  him  who  should  have  been  his  brother^-r 
we  have  erased  all  boundaries,  removed  all  enclosures,  we  have 
become  angels,  because  we  have  eflaced  all  distinctions  and 
abjured  all  resentments.  Love,  believe,  labour,  and  you  shall 
be  an  angel  in  this  world  of  angels." 

*'  What  is  he  doing  there  sleeping  with  his  eyes  open  ?  He 
looks  as  though  he  were  dreaming  in  a  fever.  Rouse  yourself, 
my  Pierre ;  better  so,  than  to  tremble  and  sigh  as  you  are 
doing." 

Thus  spoke  the  father  Huguenin,  while  shaking  his  son  to 
awaken  him.  Pierre  obeyed  mechanically,  and  rose  ;  but  the 
heavens  were  not  yet  closed  for  him.  He  slept  no  longer,  but 
he  still  saw  ideal  forms  floating  around  him,  while  the  chords 
of  the  sacred  lyres  sounded  in  his  ears.  He  was  standing,  and 
still  his  vision  was  scarcely  dissipated.  Above  all  he  was 
struck  with  the  perfume  of  flowers  which  followed  him  in 
reality. 

"  Do  you  not  smell  the  scent  of  roses  and  lilies  ?"  he  said  to 
his  father,  who  was  anxiously  watching  him. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  father  Huguenin,  •*  the  bosom  o' 
your  shirt  is  full  of  flowers ;  one  would  think  you  wished  to 
make  your  breast  an  altar  for  the  Fete-Dieu.^^*  ^ 

*  Corpus  Chtiftti  day,  upon  which  occasion  the  Roman  Catholic  altan 
are  drtised  with  flow«n.-— likkK«iJ^To^ 
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Pierre  indeed  saw  the  flowers  of  Yseult  escaping  from  his 
bosom  and  falling  at  his  feet. 

"  Ah !"  said  he  picking  them  up,  "  it  is  these  that  have  pro- 
cured me  my  beautiful  dream !"  And,  without  complaining  of 
being  interrupted,  he  set  about  his  work,  full  of  courage  and 
ardour.  But  he  was  soon  sent  for  to  the  Coimt  de  Villepreux, 
under  pretext  of  something  relating  to  his  work,  and  repaired 
to  him  without  suspecting  the  lively  desire  the  old  patrician  felt 
to  converse  at  his  ease,  and  without  compromising  himself,  with 
a  man  of  the  people.  To  account  for  this  whim,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  known  to  the  reader  the  preceding  life  of  this  singular 
old  man. 

A  son  of  one  of  the  nobles  attached  to  the  fortune  and  con^ 
spiracy  of  Philippe-Egalit^,  he  had  indirectly  followed  all  the 
phases  of  this  conspiracy  during  the  revolution.  He  had  con- 
cealed himself  that  he  might  escape  the  fate  of  his  father,  when 
this  last  expiated  his  complicity  with  the  prince  on  the  scaffold. 
Subsequently,  and  by  degrees,  he  with  a  rare  good  fortune 
slipped  his  neck  out  of  the  collar,  and  placed  himself  gradually 
on  his  feet  with  the  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  Under  the 
empire  he  had  been  a  prefect,  but  not  one  of  the  best ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  without  making  open  objections  to  the  violent  decrees  of 
government,  he  had  been  led  by  his  kind  and  facile  nature  to 
more  of  gentleness  and  humanity  than  agreed  with  his  functionB. 
Dismissed  from  his  prefecture  in  the  south,  he  had  owed  one 
still  more  important  to  the  protection  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
who  enjoyed  his  wit,  and  who  had  made  the  death  of  Eugene 
Villepreux,  (the  son  of  our  old  coimt,  and  the  father  of 
Yseult,  killed  in  service  during  the  Spanish  war,)  a  pretext 
for  bestowing  on  him  this  compensation.  His  wealth  had 
increased  in  these  employments,  and  in  the  fortunate  speculations 
for  which  he  had  alike  the  taste  and  tal^it.  Dismissed  once 
more  at  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  regarded  unfavourably  by  a 
party  which  reproached  him  with  his  conduct  during  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  part  he  had  played  during  the  empire,  he  assumed 
an  attitude  of  opposition  on  the  liberal  side.  He  had  failed  to 
gain  the  peerage  ;  he  therefore  despised  or  affected  to  despise  it, 
and  got  himself  elected  a  deputy.     The  nobles  of  bia  ^^.^ssai:^  -^sA^ 
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those  in  his  neighbourhood  accused  him  of  want  of  spirit,  of 
perfidy  and  ambition,  while  the  liberals  attributed  to  him  great 
strength  of  mind,  an  energy  perfectly  republican,  and  profoimd 
political  views.  It  must  be  briefly  remarked  that  the  good  old 
nobleman,  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  charming  drawing-room  orator, 
did  not  deserve  either  this  excess  of  honour  or  this  indignity. 

His  opposition  was  conducted  with  good  taste  and  without 
noise.  He  possessed  so  much  wit  and  joyousness,  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him  mock  at  power,  at  the  royal  family,  at  the 
reigning  favourite,  or  the  fashionable  prelate  of  the  moment. 
When  he  thus  gave  way  to  satire,  Voltaire  seemed  to  live  again 
in  his  features  and  person,  and  no  liberal  elector  could  have  re- 
fused his  vote  to  a  candidate  who  had  given  him  so  good  a  dinner 
and  afforded  him  such  hearty  laughter. 

The  act  which  more  than  all  others  restored  his  political  cha- 
racter, was  that  which  led  him  to  his  manor  of  Villepreux  at  the 
period  when  we  find  him  occupying  himself  with  literature  and 
wood-carving.  He  was  the  sixty-third  deputy,  who,  on  the 
fourth  of  March  of  the  same  year,  had  risen  from  his  seat,  in 
his  robes,  to  quit  the  chamber  at  the  moment  when  Manuel  had 
been  seized,  according  to  the  expression,  and  after  the  orders  of 
M.  le  Vicomte  de  Foucault.  He  had  signed  the  protestation 
deposited  upon  the  fifth  of  March  on  the  desk  of  the  chamber. 
This  will  shew  clearly  enough  the  political  career  which  he  had  os- 
tensibly followed :  but  it  does  not  prove  that  these  were  his  real 
opinions,  nor  even  which  was  the  party  whose  cause  he  secreUy 
pleaded  under  the  vague  and  very  elastic  form  of  constitution- 
alism. Among  the  parliamentary  men  who  took  the  honourable 
part  we  have  referred  to,  were  to  be  found  the  most  eminent 
and  esteemed  names  of  France  in  the  time  of  the  Bourbons ; 
why  can  we  not  equally  esteem  them  in  the  present  day  ?  But 
there  was  in  this  spontaneous  movement,  which  made  them  pro- 
test against  the  illegal  and  violent  proceedings  of  th6  govern- 
ment, that  diversity  of  causes  which  all  political  opposition 
gathers  beneath  its  banner.  The  left  side  of  the  chamber  had 
its  avowed  and  official  language ;  but  in  reality  this  language 
concealed  many  mysteries  ;  and  the  extreme  left  had,  it  was  said. 
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certain  connections  with  the  society  of  Carbonarists,  of  whom  the 
procureur-g^neral  Billart  said :   • 

"  Agreed  upon  this  first  point,  to  destroy  what  is,  the  enemies 
of  the  throne  are  divided  among  themselves  upon  all  other  points ; 
and  above  all  upon  what  shall  be.  Napoleon  II.,  a  foreign 
prince,  the  republic,  and  a  thousand  other  ideas  all  equally  absurd 
and  contradictory,  while  dividing  our  legislators  upon  the  des- 
tinies in  reserve  for  us,  suffice  to  teach,  not  only  to  the  men  who 
have  remained  faithful,  but  to  all  men  of  good  sense,  the  rare 
happiness  which  residts  for  France  from  this  first  overthrow,  ttie 
fatal  prelude  to  many  others.*" 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  discover  by  and  bye  whether  it  was 
Napoleon  II.,  or  the  foreign  prince  of  whom  M.  Billart  spoke, 
the  republic,  or  a  certain  personnage  so  singularly  hidden  by  M. 
Billart  under  this  paraphrase  a  thousand  other  absurd  ideas,  which 
influenced  the  Count  de  Villepreux  in  the  mystery  of  his 
thoughts  and  in  his  secret  actions ;  we  shall  only  concern  our- 
selves now  with  his  character  and  ideas. 

Eminently,  a  man  of  wit,  rather  subtle  and  quick  of  pene- 
tration than  profoundly  versed  in  social  theories,  but  nevertheless 
piquing  himself  upon  knowing  and  understanding  ever)*  thing, 
the  Count  de  Villepreux  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  the  nobility  of  his  time.  He  loved  La  Fayette ;  he  esteemed, 
d' Argenson ;  he  had  in  secret  stretched  out  a  helping  hand  to 
more  than  one  noble  exile  ;  he  had  even  been  transported  with 
the  system  of  Baboeuf,  though  without  according  him  personally 
either  faith  or  confidence.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  great 
admirer  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  Beranger.  His  intellect 
seized  with  avidity  on  all  that  was  great  and  beautiful,  while  his 
mind,  frivolous  as  that  of  a  prince,  arrived  at  no  serious  conclu- 
sion. He  believed  in  all  systems,  assimilating  them  with  a 
marvellous  facility,  and  passing  from  one  to  the  other  without 
hypocrisy  or  inconsistency ;  for  this  sort  of  amateurship  in  all 
things  was  his  true,  his  predominating  nature.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  and  all  the  defects  of  an  artist  and  a  great  nobleman : 
avaricious  or  prodigal  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment ; 
absolute  or  gracious,  enthusiastic  and  sceptical  according  to  cir- 

*  Requisitory  in  the  afiair  of  Rochelle. 
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cumstances,  be  was  frequently  carried  away  by  passion  tbough 
his  severity  never  lasted.  No  one  better  understood  life  in  its 
connexion  witb  ease,  independence,  and  tbat  good  practical 
sense  whicb  protects  the  individual  without  too  much  injuring 
society.  Besides  all  this,  he  was  possessed  of  true  benevolence, 
unbounded  generosity,  and  an  obliging  graciousness ;  but  there 
was  mingled  also  with  these  domestic  virtues,  an  unequalled  light- 
ness, a  mocking  egotism,  and  a  profound  indifference,  arising 
from  that  same  easy  adaptation  of  all  general  principles  and  all 
social  ideas  without  distinction  or  consistency. 

He  had  passed  through  all  the  activities  of  life  with  his  arms 
crossed,  an  epigram  in  his  mouth,  and  occasionally  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Every  great  action  commanded  his  sympathy;  but  no  doctrine 
captivated  him  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  learn  and  under- 
stand it.  He  read  the  men  and  events  of  his  times  as  be 
would  have  read  an  amusing  book  ;  and  when  his  curiosity  was 
satisfied,  he  fell  asleep  smiling  over  the  last  page ;  content  that 
each  should  have  his  mode  of  thinking,  provided  that  social 
order  were  not  too  much  disturbed,  and  that  theoiies  did  not 
presume  to  pass  into  practice. 

With  these  habits  and  dispositions,  though  he  had  considerable 
tenderness  of  heart  and  many  family  virtues  in  a  certain  sense, 
he  had  let  his  children  grow  up  somewhat  at  hazard,  and  had 
left  his  grandchildren  altogether  to  chance.  Occupying  himself 
greatly  with  them  and  lavishing  upon  them  all  possible  means  of 
instruction,  he  had  attached  neither  order,  completeness  nor 
discernment  to  the  contradictory  notions  with  which  he  had  en- 
cumbered their  young  minds;  and  a§  the  danger  of  such  an 
edi^cation  had  been  sometimes  pointed  out  to  him,  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  acted  thus  in  virtue  of  a  system.  This 
system,  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Emile,  consisted  in  hav- 
ing none  at  all ;  and  this  was  the  excuse  he  made  to  himself  to 
conceal  his  incapacity  for  any  thing  better.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  instil  unity  and  certainty  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  when  they  had  no  existence  in  his  own.  If 
he  sometimes  felt  this,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that 
at  least  he  presented  no  obstacles  to  the  instructions  of  the 
future. 
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This  method  had  produced  contrary  effects  in  two  natures  so 
opposite  as  those  of  Yseult  and  her  brother  Raoul.  The  one, 
reflective,  firm,  profoundly  just  and  sensible,  eager  for  solid  in- 
struction and  poetic  culture,  had  acquired  considerable  know- 
ledge, and  waited  for  time  and  circumstances  to  develope  it» 
conclusions.  She  had  contracted  few  prejudices  in  her  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and  the  lightest  breath  of  truth  would 
have  sufficed  to  disperse  them.  With  her  education  d  la  Jean 
Jacques  had  worked  mar\'els  ;  and  perhaps  any  education,  even 
had  it  been  decidedly  bad,  could  not  have  corrupted  this  wise 
and  upright  nature. 

The  other  having  shewn  a  very  refractory  spirit  as  to  study, 
his  grandfather  had  contented  himself   with    giving  him   the 
customary  masters  ;  but  matters  had  never  been  pushed  to  such 
a  point  as  to  draw  forth  tears ;  the  Count  de  Villepreux  pos- 
sessing that  egotistical  softness  of  soul  which  knows  not  how  to 
struggle  against  the    rebellion  and    tears  of   childhood.     The 
young  Raoul  then  had  learned  nothing  but  the  art  of  amusing 
himself.     He  knew  how  to  ride  on  horseback  ;  he  excelled  in 
shooting,  swimming,  waltzing  and  billiards.     Though  of  a  very 
delicate  appearance,  he  was  indefatigable  at  all  exercises  of  the 
body,    and    drew   from  these    the    most    valued   distinctions 
after  that  of    his  name — which  he  had    acquired  in  the  inti- 
macy his  position  had  necessitated  with  the  fashionable  young 
men  of  the  gay  world.     Upon  that  head,  the  old  count  was 
somewhat  alarmed  for  the  results  of  his  plan  of  liberal  educa- 
tion :  the  young  man  shewed  no  taste  for  liberal  ideas ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  embraced  the  ultra  party,  which  he  saw  affected 
-by  his  companions  in  pleasure,  and  was  not  only  well  received 
in  the  great  world,  but  was  felicitated  upon  his  right  thinking. 
He  grew  mortally  weary  of  the  society  of  his  grandfather,  whom 
he   accused  to  himself  of  keeping  bad  company.     His   whole 
ambition  was  to  obtain  a  commission  in  the  royal  guards.     But 
there  he  had  encountered  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  grandfather, 
and  their   mutual    explanations  had    been    sufficiently   warm. 
Where  his  personal  interest  was  openly  compromised,  the  count 
did  not  want  for  a  choleric  will.     He  feared  less  by  devoting  his 
son  to  the  service  of  the  reigning  prince,  he  should  endanger  bi^ 
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popularity.  On  his  side,  the  young  man  thought  it  very  hard 
that  to  please  the  canaille,  his  grandfather  shoidd  permit  himself 
to  manifest  an  opinion  which  might  close  against  him  all  the 
sources  of  favour  at  court.  Thus  he  waited  impatiently  tiU 
the  attainment  of  his  majority  should  enable  him  to  take  a  de- 
cisive part ;  and  the  count  puzzled  his  head  with  devising  means 
to  prevent  him,  without  seeing  how  it  was  possible  to  succeed. 
At  bottom,  they  loved  one  another ;  for  the  old  man  had  a  ten- 
der and  compassionate  heart,  and  Raoid  was  not  without  his  good 
qualities.  He  was  the  victim  of  that  absence  of  principle  which 
destroyed  in  his  family  all  moral  and  political  ties ;  but  was  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  a  better  direction,  and  there  were  within 
him  certain  secret  delicacies  of  the  conscience  which  still  in- 
fluenced him. 

Yseult  entertained  for  the  count  a  deeper  and  better  defined 
tenderness.  Her  soul  could  only  harbour  worthy  affections  ; 
and  as  she  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  appreciate  the  frivo- 
lity of  her  grandfather  she  had  cherished  a  blind  faith  in  his 
perfections.  She  took  all  his  words  and  opinions  as  serious, 
and  as  a  means  of  safety  among  the  contradictions  she  did  not 
clearly  understand,  held  her  course  between  an  ardent  liberalism 
and  an  instinctive  respect  for  the  laws  of  society.  Sometimes 
however,  with  regard  to  these  last,  she  presented  objections  to 
which  the  coimt  listened  with  complaisance,  and  which  he  found 
it  very  difficult  to  answer.  On  such  occasions  he  would  get 
out  of  the  dilemma,  by  saying  that  Yseult  had  all  the  upright- 
ness of  inference  which  belonged  to  a  fresh  mind,  and  that  he 
woidd  not  blunt  these  generous  feelings  before  their  time.  She 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  this  reply ;  and  the  good  Yseult, 
abandoned  to  herself,  gave  way  to  many  dreams  without  know- 
ing whether  she  would  ever  be  allowed  to  realise  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

When  Pierre  Huguenin  approached  his  two  noble  hosts,  the 
count  was  seated  in  a  rustic  arm  chair  beneath  the  shade  of  his 
favourite  linden-tree.  He  was  reading  his  newspaper  while 
taking  a  Pythagorean  breakfast,  and  his  grand-daughter  was 
cutting  open  with  a  gold  knife,  a  political  pamphlet  he  had 
just  received ;  a  favourite  dog  was  sleeping  at  his  feet.  An  old 
valet  de  chamhre  was  busied  about  them,  watching  attentively 
that  they  might  not  have  time  to  express  a  desire.  Yseult's 
eye  was  constantly  turned  towards  the  avenue  by  which  Pierre 
would  arrive.  He  found  her  timid  and  almost  trembling, 
while  he  was  excited  and  animated  with  some  unknown  power, 
and  felt  himself  full  of  courage  and  serenity. 

"Approach,  approach,  mon  cher  Maitre  Pierre,'"  cried  the 
count  laying  his  journal  upon  the  table,  and  taking  off  his 
spectacles. '  "I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  and  I  thank  you  for 
replying  so  readily  to  my  invitation.  Will  you  take  a  seat 
here.*'  And  he  pointed  to  a  chair  on  his  left,  Yseult  being  on 
his  right. 

"  I  am  come  to  receive  your  orders,"  replied  Pierre,  hesitating 
to  seat  himself. 

"We  have  nothing  to  do  with  orders  here,"  returned  the 
count ;  "  one  dqes  not  give  orders  to  a  man  like  you.  Thank 
God,  we  have  abjured  the  old  formulas  of  a  master  to  a  journey- 
man.    Besides,  are  you  not  yourself  a  master  in  your  art  ?" 

"  My  art  is  but  an  obscure  trade,''  replied  Pierre,  who  felt 
himself  little  inclined  to  be  expansive. 

"  You  are  equal  to  all,"  returned  the  count ;  and  if  you  feel 
any  other  ambition. ..." 

"  I  have  none,  Monsieur  le  comte,'*  interrupted  Pierre  with 
a  tranquil  firmness. 

"  We  must  however  come  to  the  fact,  my  good  yoimg  man, 
so  seat  yourself  by  my  side,  and  talk  without  distrust  or  pride 
to  an  old  man  who  has  a  friendly  feeling  for  you." 

•s  --■ 
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Pierre,  conquered  by  these  affectionate  words,  and  also  it 
may  be  by  the  sad  and  uneasy  attitude  of  Mademoiselle  de 
ViUepreux,  suffered  himself  to  fall  into  the  seat  vis-li-vis  to 
her.  He  expected  her  to  rise  and  withdraw,  as  she  usually  did 
when  he  conferred  with  her  grandfather ;  but  this  time  she  re- 
mained in  her  place,  not  even  withdrawing  her  chair  from  the 
narrow  table,  which  put  but  a  short  distance  between  her  face 
and  that  of  the  journeyman  joiner,  and  between  their  knees 
but  a  still  smaller  interval.  Pierre  took  care  not  to  draw  his 
seat  to  the  table.  At  present  he  was  calm  and  master  of  him- 
self ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  touched  only  the  dress  of 
Yseult,  the  earth  would  open  beneath  him,  and  he  should  again 
fall  into  the  empire  of  dreams. 

"  Pierre,"  said  the  count  in  a  tone  of  paternal  authority, 
"  you  must  open  your  heart  to  me.  My  daughter  met  you  in 
the  park  this  morning,  overwhelmed,  in  despair,  beside  yourself. 
She  drew  near  to  you,  she  questioned  you ;  she  did  well.  She 
made  you,  in  my  name,  offers  of  service,  promises  of  friend- 
ship ;  she  spoke  after  my  own  heart.  You  rejected  these  offers 
with  a  pride  which  renders  you  yet  more  estimable  in  my  eyes, 
and  which  makes  it  my  duty  to  serve  you  spite  of  yourself. 
Take  care  then  that  you  are  not  unjust,  Pierre.|  I  know  before- 
hand all  that  your  old  republican  of  a  father  may  have  told  you 
to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  me.  I  have  an  infinite  esteem 
for  your  father,  and  I  will  not  shock  his  prejudices  ;  but  there 
is  this  difference  between  him  and  me,  that  he  is  the  man  of  the 
past,  while  I,  his  elder,  am  nevertheless  the  man  of  the  present. 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  understand  equality  better  than  he ;  and 
if  you  refuse  to  confide  to  me  the  secret  of  your  grief,  I  shall 
also  believe  that  I  understand  human  brotherhood  better  than 
you." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  young  workman  to  refuse 
his  confidence  and  admiration  to  such  language.  He  felt  him- 
self penetrated  with  gratitude  and  sympathy. 

While  the  coimt  was  speaking  to  him,  Yseult  had  placed  a 
cup  of  old  china  almost  beneath  the  hand  of  the  workman,  and 
the  count  had  himself  poured  out  the  coffee  with  such  perfect 
ease  and  affability,  that  Pierre  felt  it  the  best  taste  possible. 
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ander  such  circumstaDces,  to  accept  these  attentions  as  they 
were  offered,  without  hesitation  or  apology.  But  he  grew  con- 
fused when  Yseult  half  rose  to  present  him  with  the  sugar.  He 
had  only  the  strength  to  look  at  her,  and  the  expression  of  affec- 
tionate sensibility  which  he  met  upon  her  countenance,  did  him 
good  but  not  altogether  unmingled.  He  blushed  like  a  child, 
and  applied  himself  to  his  breakfast  without  knowing  too  weU 
what  he  was  about.  He  accepted  and  swallowed  all  that  she 
offered  him,  not  daring  to  refuse  any  thing,  and  fearing  nothing 
so  much  at  that  moment  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  exchang- 
ing some  words  with  her.  As  he  partook  of  the  food  he  so 
greatly  needed,  for  he  was  still  fasting,  he  felt  his  presence  of 
mind  return. 

The  mocha,  which  was  admirably  prepared,  and  to  which  he 
was  not  accustomed,  communicated  spontaneously  a  sovereign 
warmth  to  his  brain.  He  felt  his  tongue  become  untied,  his 
blood  circulate  freely,  his  ideas  grow  dear;  and  the  fear  of 
ridicule  gave  way  before  more  serious  considerations. 

**  You  desire  that  I  should  speak  frankly  to  you?"  said  he  to 
the  count,  after  having  replied  negatively  to  all  the  suppositions 
this  last  had  made  as  to  the  cause  of  his  grief.  "  Well !  I  will  do 
so,  but  my  discourse  will  be  neither  useful  nor  valuable,  and  I 
think  that  this  fine  dog,  whose  good  condition  and  cleanliness 
many  men  might  envy,  would  be  the  first  to  despise  it  if  he  could 
hear  it." 

"But  we  are  not  talking  about  dogs,**  said  the  old  count, 
laughing :  "J  hope  we  shall  understand  you,  and  we  will  take 
care  not  to  be  contemptuous,  lest  we  may  be  despised  in  our  turn  ; 
wherefore  go  on,  proud  youth,  and  speak  out  your  thoughts." 

Then  Pierre  proceeded  artlessly  to  relate  all  the  ideas  which  had 
passed  through  his  brain  in  the  park  from  the  setting  of  the  sun 
to  its  rise.  He  went  on  without  emphasis,  but  with  no  embar- 
rassment or  false  shame.  He  did  not  fear  to  tell  the  count  all 
that  he  had  deemed  unlawful  in  the  fact  of  his  wealth ;  for,  at  the 
same  time,  he  told  him  all  that  he  found  sacred  in  his  rights  to 
happiness.  He  laid  before  him  the  whole  social  problem  which 
had  struggled  within  him*  with  a  clearness  and  even  an  eloquence 

82 
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which  revealed  to  the  coant  an  exti-aordinary  man,  and  forced  him  to 
1  >ok  from  time  to  time  towards  his  daughter  with  an  expression  of 
astonishment  and  admiration,  in  which  she  very  visihly  participated. 
I  know  not  if  Pierre  was  aware  of  this ;  I  think  he  avoided  looking 
at  Yseuit,  in  the  fear  that  an  expression  of  douht  and  pity  might 
take  from  him  all  power  to  speak.  I  think  also  if  he  had 
looked,  and  had  seen  her  hright  smile  of  earnest  assent,  and  her 
eyes  moist  with  sympathy,  he  would  have  lost  his  senses,  or  at 
least  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

When  he  had  described  all  the  terror  and  grief  these  reflections 
had  awakened,  and  the  abyss  of  doubt  and  despair  to  which  they 
had  conducted  him,  he  confessed  that  he  had  felt,  at  that  moment 
of  distress,  a  horror  of  life,  and  a  desire  to  fly  towards  a  better 
world.  He  owned  that  he  had  even  entertained  thoughts  of 
suicide,  and  that  a  feeling  of  fiUal  duty  alone  had  held  him  to  an 
existence  which  now  appeared  to  him  but  as  an  overwhelming  tiial 
in  a  place  of  torture  and  iniquity. 

As  he  pronounced  these  last  words  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  with 
his  face  pale  as  death,  Yseult  abruptly  rose,  and  took  several  turns 
in  the  avenue,  pretending  to  seek  for  something  she  wanted.  But 
when  she  returned  to  her  place  her  features  wore  an  expression  of 
pain,  and  her  eyes  were  burning :  had  she  been  weeping  ? 

Nothing  could  equal  the  surprise  of  the  Count  de  Villepreux. 
He  fixed  ^his  piercing  eyes  upon  the  inspired  figure  of  the  young 
plebeian,  and  asked  himself  where  this  man,  accustomed  to  handle 
a  plane,  could  have  acquired  and  developed  the  germ  of  ideas  so 
vast,  and  views  so  elevated. 

"  Do  you  know,  Maitre  Pierre,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had 
heard  him  to  the  end  with  the  utmost  attention,  **  that  you  will  be 
a  great  orator,  perhaps  a  great  writer  ?  You  speak  like  an  apostle, 
and  you  reason  hke  a  philosopher." 

Though  this  remark  appeared  to  him  frivolous,  as  applied  to  a 
discussion  ["so  serious,  Pierre  was  pleased,  spite  of  himself,  to  be 
thus  praised  before  Yseult. 

**  I  know  neither  how  to  speak  nor  write,"  replied  he,  colouring; 
"  and  having  only  problems  to  state  I  should  be  a  bad  preacher, 
vn^esB  indeed.  Monsieur  le  comte,  you  would  dictate  my  conclu^ 
Miens  and  settle  mv  aiWde^  oi  i^>i)j\" 
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"  Palsembleu  /"  cried  the  count,  striking  the  table  with  his 
sauff-box,  and  looking  at  his  daughter,  "how  he  talks!  He 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  he 
would  go  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  human  life  than  all  the 
sages  of  antiquity,  and  he  would  have  me  declare  the  secrets  of 
the  Eternal  Father  !  But  do  vou  take  me  then  for  the  devil  or 
the  pope  ?  And  do  you  not  know  that  it  would  ask  the  wisdom 
of  two  thousand  years  to  come,  added  to  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
past,  to  reply  to  your  propositions  ?  The  greatest  minds  of  the 
present  age  would  make  you  no  other  answer  than :  '  What  the 
devil  do  you  trouble  yourself  about  that  for  ?  Try  to  be  rich,  and 
accustom  yourself  to  see  the  poor  around  you  ;* — or  else : — *  My 
dear  friend,  you  are  mad,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself'  Yes, 
on  my  word  of  honour,  my  poor  Maitre  Pierre,  of  a  hundred 
thousand  systems  which  might  be  presented  to  you,  each  of  them 
more  beautiful  and  impossible  than  the  other,  there  is  not  one  so 
good  as  that  which  I  retain  for  my  particular  use." 

"And  what  is  that,  monsieur?"  said  Pierre,  earnestly;  "for  that 
is  exactly  what  I  ask  of  you." 

'•'  Admire  what  you  say,  and  support  what  is  done  in  this  world 
with  as  much  equanimity  as  you  may !" 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  cried  Pierre,  rising  with  an  excited  air.  '*  It 
was  not  worth  your  while  to  question  me,  if  you  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  tell  me  than  this.  Ah  !  I  told  you,  Mademoiselle,"  added 
he,  looking  at  Yseult  without  any  of  a  lover's  confusion,  absorbed 
as  he  was  in  the  highest  thoughts ;  "I  told  you  rightly  that  your 
father  could  do  nothing  for  me  !" 

"  Is  not  resignation  the  result  of  experience,  and  the  last  stage 
of  wisdom  ?"  replied  Yseult  with  an  effort. 

"  Resignation  is  in  itself  a  virtue  which  we  ought  to  possess, 
and  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  attain  with  a  Httle  self-respect," 
repHed  Pierre.  "As  for  me,  I  declare  that  my  poverty  and 
obscurity  do  not  weigh  with  me  at  present,  and  that  I  should  be 
much  more  unhappy,  much  more  troubled  in  my  feelings  of  justice, 
had  I  been  born  rich  like  you,  mademoiselle.  But  to  reconcile  oneself 
to  the  misfortunes  of  others,  to  suffer  the  yoke  which  weighs  upon 
innocent  heads,  to  look  tranquilly  on  the  world's  ways  without 
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trying  to  discover  new  truth,  a  better  order,  a  higher  moralitj ! 
oh !  it  is  impossible. .  . .  impossible !  There  is  in  the  thought 
enough  to  drive  away  sleep  for  ever ;  to  make  one  moment  of 
cheerfulness  unattainable ;  to  banish  every  feeling  of  happmess ; 
there  is  in  it  enough  to  make  one  lose  one*s  courage,  reason,  or 
life  !'^ 

"  Well,  my  father?'*. .  . .  cried  Yseult,  raising  towards  the  count 
her  eyes  full  of  moisture,  and  ardent  with  hope  and  impatience. 

She  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply  which  should  sanction,  in  its 
maturity  of  judgment,  the  evangelical  enthusiasm  of  tbe  young 
workman.  The  count  smiled,  lifted  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
drew  his  daughter,  to  his  heart,  while  he  held  out  his  other  hand 
to  Pierre. 

"  Young  and  generous  souls,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  sOence, 
"  you  will  yet  have  many  dreams  of  this  nature,  before  you  recog^ 
nize  that  they  are  immense  paradoxes  and  sublime  problems,  to 
which  there  is  no  possible  solution  in  this  world  below.  I  do  not 
desire  to  hasten  that  discouragement  and  disquiet  which  are  the 
portion  of  the  wisdom  which  comes  with  white  hairs.  Continue 
to  form  wishes,  make  as  many  systems  as  you  will,  and  continue 
to  have  faith  in  them  a^  long  as  you  caa.  Mattre  Pierre,"  he 
added,  rising  and  lifting  his  black  velvet  cap  before  the  stupified 
young  man,  •'  my  old  head  bows  before  you.  I  esteem,  I  admire 
and  love  you.  Come  and  talk  with  me  frequently.  Your  excel- 
lence will  give  me  back  something  of  my  youth ;  and  perhaps, 
after  many  reveries,  the  mountain  which  presses  on  our  ideal  may 
be  alleviated  of  its  weight  by  a  grain  of  sand !" 

While  thus  speaking,  he  passed  his  arm  under  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  withdrew,  carrying  with  him  his  pamphlets,  spectacles, 
and  newspapers,  with  tbe  tranquillity  x>f  a  man  accustomed  to  trifle 
with  the  grandest  ideas  and  the  most  sacred  feelings. 

Pierre  was  at  first  overwhelmed ;  then  an  irony,  mingled  with 
indignation  and  pity,  took  possession  of  him.  He  thought  him- 
self very  ridiculous  for  having  allowed  the  secret  of  his  highest 
thoughts  to  be  profaned  by  the  icy  breath  of  this  old  man,  grown 
grey  in  his  errors  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  forbore  in- 
wardly loading  him  with  the  most  profound  contempt. 
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Fsaid  he  to  himself,  "to  have  the  knowledge  of  these 

fyet  to  jiOEsess  neither  the  power  nor  the  desire  of  for- 

I  truth  ;   to    keep   them   to   oneself  as   an  unavailing 

f^which  TCE  know  not  the  value  or  the  uae  !     To  be  a 

ricli  and  powerful ;  to  have  lived  in  the  midst  of 

les  ;  to  have  gone  through  all  the  events  of  the  re- 

e  court,  and  yet  to  have  no  fixed  belief,  no  dominant 

ill,  not  even  a  generous  hope !     And  to  touch 

imfines  of  life  ^thout  having  given  expression  to  anv 

I  sterile  regret,  a  derisive  sympathy,  a  hypocritical 

nent  1. ...  If  this  man  be  one  of  the  most  gpirituel  and 

I  ot  his  class,  what  must  the  rest  be;  and  what  is  there 
r  irom  these  corpses  decked  with  the  grandest  insignia 

r  and  fame  ?" 

t  boly  anger,  Pierre  was  secretly  carried  on  to  injustice. 

t  not  make  due  allowances  for  the  effects  of  early  educa-  ■ 

I'prcjudices  imbibed  with  the  motlier'a  milk.     Nothing  is 

lilt  than  to  place  oneself  in  a  point  of  view  directly  op- 

II  that  fronn  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see.     If  Pierre 
n  eodetv.  not  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  such  as  it  is, 

\,  spite  of  the  impetuosity  of  his  virtuous  transport,  have 

respect  and  considerable  affection  for  this  old  man, 

t  of  his  fellows,  and  remarkable  amon^  all  men  for 

9  of  his  instincts,  and  the  ingenuousness  of  his  first 

But  lie  had  been  led  towards  him  by  the  promises 

;  and  for  a  moment,  as  he  saw  himself  listened  to  with 

ti  interest,  he  had  relied  upon  a  solution  conformable  to  his 

s  grief  therefore  was  great  to  see  himself  praised  and 

i  at  the  same  time  for  an  apostle  and  a  fool. 

;  thing  only  gave  him  courage  to  return  to  his  labour,  that 

0  say  patiently  to  lake  up  again  the  heavy  burthen  of  life  :  this 

p  the  remerabranse  of  the  expression  he  had  seen  upon  the  face 

iVseult  as  ahe  left  him.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the  surprise,  the 

mpointment,  the  constemation   he  felt  at  that  moment,  filled 

il  of  that  noble  girl  as  it  filled  his  own.     He  had  felt,  while 

g-  this  last  look,  that  there  was  in  it  something  solemn,  like 

mal  engngement,  or  an  eternal  adieu.     His  soul,  in  n 
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this  mysterious  emotion,  felt  itself  inundated  with  joy  and  grief  at 
the  same  time.  He  recognised  once  more  that  he  loved  pas- 
sionately, and  he  knew  not  if  the  throbbings  of  his  heart  were 
caused  by  despair  or  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

As  Pierre  was  about  to  retrace  his  way  to  the  workshop,  the  old 
valet  de  chambre  of  the  count  recalled  him,  to  beg  he  would  repair 
the  table  upon  which  his  master  had  just  breakfasted.  It  was  a 
pretty  little  piece  of  inlaid  furniture,  with  a  slab  for  eating,  a 
sliding  desk  for  writing*  and  a  drawer  beneath.  Pierre  returned, 
and  philosophically  setting  about  his  work,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  valet  de  chambre,  he  turned  the  table  upside  down  to  examine 
the  fracture.  They  emptied  the  drawers ;  the  valet  gathered  toge- 
ther in  a  basket  a  packet  of  newspapers  and  old  letters,  and  Pierre 
took  the  table  upon  his  shoulder  to  carry  it  to  the  workshop. 
When  he  hatd  finished  mending  it,  he  drew  out  the  drawer  to  clean 
it,  and  then  perceived  a  card  stuck  in  a  crevice  and  half  concealed. 
He  drew  it  forth  and  was  about  to  throw  it  aside  as  a  useless  thing, 
when  he  was  struck  by  its  singular  form.  It  was  only  the  half  of 
a  card,  but  it  was  crossed  by  numerous  lines  drawn  diagonally,  in 
a  manner  which  appeared  systematic.  Pierre,  who  knew  the  count 
to  be  skilled  in  geometry,  sought  in  it  for  some  problem  of  that 
science ;  but  he  could  find  no  clue  to  this,  and  put  the  card  in  his 
pocket,  thinking  that  perhaps  Yseult,  in  a  moment  of  reverie, 
might  have  thus  marked  it  by  chance. 

"  Who  can  tell,'*  said  he,  "  what  thoughts  secretly  moved  her 
while  she  thus  gave  way  to  this  pre- occupation  ?  and  as,  after  all, 
nothing  is  done  by  chance,  the  form  of  these  figures  may  perhaps 
contain  in  some  symbolical  manner  all  the  secrets  of  her  soul." 

AchUle  LefoTt  had  announced  to  him  the  preceding  evening  that 
he  ahould  pass  some  day&  at  \\2[k;^i€vaL,Vvra^  ^\&&  old  accounts 
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to  settle  with  the  steward,  relating  to  the  cellar  of  the  chateau. 
Pierre  and  he  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting  in  the  park  for  that 
evening.  It  was  yet  daylight  when  Pierre  repaired  to  the  spot 
fixed  upon,  and,  while  waiting,  he  renewed  his  inspection  of  the 
card.  It  was  then  that  some  confused  ideas  recurred  to  his  recol- 
lection. He  had  followed  with  interest,  in  the  journals  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  prosecution  of  the  Serjeants  of  Rochelle.  He 
had  read  the  speeches,  often  fanatical  but  sometimes  emphatically 
eloquent,  of  the  procureur-g^^ral  Bellart  and  the  advocate-general 
Marchangy.  The  revelation  of  numerous  details  relative  to  the 
secrets  of  Carbonarism  had  greatly  struck  him.  Seeing  Achille 
Lefort  come  towards  him,  he  was  seized  with  the  sudden  inspira- 
tion of  presenting  him  with  this  card,  saying  with  assurance : 

"  Do  you  know  this  ?'* 

"  Eh  !  what  do  I  see,"  cried  the  commercial  traveller ;  *'  we  were 
cousins,  and  you  hid  it  from  me  !  WeU  !  you  have  amused  your- 
self admirably  with  me  !  But  who  would  have  divined  it  ?  You 
were  trying  me,  then  ?  You  were  charged  to  watch  me,  to  sound 
me  ?  Did  they  entertain  doubts  of  me  ?  Truly,  I  could  think 
myself  in  a  dream  !     Speak,  answer  me !" 

*'  If  we  are  not  cousins,  we  are  on  the  way  to  become  such/' 
replied  Pierre,  who,  on  seeing  the  unaffected  bewilderment  of 
Achille,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing ;  "  it  is  the  Count  de 
Villepreux  who  confided  this  sign  to  me,  that  I  might  the  more 
quickly  come  to  an  understanding  with  you." 

•*  But  if  you  are  not  initiated,'*  said  Achille,  more  and  more 
astonished,  "  this  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules.** 

"  Apparently,'*  continued  Pierre,  "  he  had  the  right  to  act  thus." 

**  Not  at  all  !*'  cried  the  other.  **  However  closely  he  maybe 
affiliated  with  the  Vente  Supreme,*  he  would  not  be  allowed  thus  to 
confide  our  signs  and  secrets.  I  see  clearly  that  the  old  coward 
abandons  us,  or  else  that  fear  has  so  disturbed  his  brain  that  he  no 
longer  knows  what  he  is  about.  I  ought  to  have  expected  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  after  what  he  said  to  me  yesterday.  The  news 
of  Trocaddro  has  discouraged  him  entirely  ;  he  believes  that  all  is 
lost.     He  had  quite  enough  anxiety  at  the  commencement  of  the 

*  Grand  Lodge. 
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war.  He  ooly  came  here  to  take  refuge  in  his  old  castle  and 
to  keep  aloof  from  all  that  goes  on,  and  now  he  would  hide  him- 
self with  the  hats  and  owls  in  the  crevices  of  his  ancestral  walls. 
And  these  are  men  !  no  sooner  do  they  feel  an  impulse  of  courage, 
than  a  corresponding  reaction  of  cowardice  takes  place  immediately. 
My  faith !  I  do  not  understand  the  folly  of  a  directing  comniittee 
hoping  to  do  any  good  with  these  old  nohles  !  As  if  they  could 
forget  the  reign  of  terror,  or  do  any  thing  else  than  spoil  our  plans 
and  mar  our  manoeurres  !  Forgive  me,  Maitre  Pierre,  I  do  not  say 
this  in  distrust  of  you.  I  know  that  you  are  as  loyal  and  discreet 
as  the  hest  among  us.  But  after  all  we  are  none  of  us  at  liberty 
to  trifle  with  our  promises  and  secrets," 

"  Let  your  mind  be  at  ease.  Monsieur  Lefort,"  replied  Pierre. 
"No  one  gave  me  this  card.  I  found  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  drawer; 
and  if  any  body  has  revealed  to  me  the  secrets  of  the  association, 
it  is  you,  who  have  just  told  me  a  great  deal  more  than  I  desired  to 
know,*' 

"  Ah !  you  are  trifling  with  me  then  ?"  said  Achille,  his  eyes 
burning  with  anger,  and  in  a  tone  of  greater  hauteur  than  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  with  the  young  artisan. 

"  Softly,  my  master,"  replied  Pierre.  "  Take  this  card ;  it  can 
be  of  no  use  to  me,  and  your  secrets  do  not  appear  to  be  much 
compromised  by  the  discovery  of  this  toy.  Amuse  yourself  with 
such  things  if  you  will ;  I  have  not  the  right  to  laugh  at  you  for 
them.  I  who  am  bound  by  puerihties  of  the  same  kind  to  a 
society  more  secret,  more  vast,  more  solid,  and  more  firm  in  its 
convictions  than  yours." 

"  You  seem  to  be  giving  me  a  lesson,  Maitre  Pierre,"  replied 
Achille,  thoroughly  angry.  "  Whatever  esteem  I  may  have  for 
you,  I  do  not  recognise  in  you  this  right.  Were  you  ignorant  and 
gross  like  the  greater  number  of  your  equals,  I  should  know  how  to 
place  myself  above  your  mauvaises  plaisantries,  by  a  silence  of  pity. 
But  from  the  moment  that  I  look  upon  you  as  my  equal  by  educa- 
tion and  reason,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  will  not  be  more  forbearing 
with  you  than  I  should  be  with  one  of  my  comrades." 

"  Monsieur  Lefort,"  rephed  Pierre  with  the  greatest  calmness, 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  flattering  expressions  with  which  you  accom- 
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pany  your  threats ;  but  I  see  through  thera  the  pride  of  a  man  who 
puts  on  his  gloves  before  giving  a  blow.  Come,  I  will  be  prouder 
than  you,  I  offer  you  my  hand,  declaring  that  I  am  sorry  to  have 
offended  you.'* 

"  Pierre,'*  said  Achille  pressing  the  hand  of  the  workman  affec- 
tionately, "  I  feel  that  I  love  you ;  but  take  care,  I  implore  you, 
that  this  friendship  may  never  be  broken  by  the  pride  of  either." 

*'  I  address  the  same  prayer  to  you,"  said  Pierre  smiling. 

"  My  part  is  more  difficult  than  yours,"  returned  Achille.  "You 
are  the  people,  that  is  to  say  the  aristocracy,  the  sovereign,  whose 
sanction  the  conspirators  of  the  tiers-^tat  are  soliciting  in  behalf 
of  justice  and  truth.  You  treat  us  as  subalterns  ;  you  question 
us  with  pride  and  distrust ;  you  ask  us  if  we  are  fools  or  intri- 
guers ;  you  make  us  suffer  a  thousand  affronts ;  confess  it !  And 
when  we  do  not  accompany  our  desire  to  make  proselytes  with  the 
christian  humility  befitting  a  saint,  when  our  blood  boils  in  our 
veins,  and  we  desire  to  be  treated  by  you  as  your  equals,  you  tell  us 
that  we  are  not  sincere,  that  we  carry  within  us  hatred  and  pride ; 
in  one  word,  that  we  are  impostors  and  cowards  who  condescend  to 
solicit  your  aid  that  we  may  turn  it  to  account  for  ourselves.  The 
government  has  adopted  this  system  of  calumnies  to  destroy  our 
credit  with  you,  to  detach  the  people  from  their  true,  their  only 
friends,  and  thus  to  throw  you  into  the  snare  of  the  absolutists. 
This  is  neither  generous  nor  wise.'* 

"  You  have  spoken  some  excellent  truths  for  the  point  of  view 
at  which  you  stand,"  replied  Pierre.  "  But  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  reply,  for  our  justification.  Even  in  what  concerns  you,  as 
sincere  men,  I  might  object  to  you  that  you  have  not  received  from 
Heaven  the  mission  to  agitate  and  excite  us  ;  you  who  have  never 
seriously  reflected  upon  our  condition,  and  who,  while  pitying  it, 
know  not  how  to  mend  it.  I  can  tell  you  stiQ  more  that  you  con- 
tract in  the  trade  you  exercise,  (for  it  is  a  trade,  forgive  me  the 
expression)  habits  as  Jesuitical,  in  their  kind,  as  those  you  attribute 
to  a  corrupt  government.  You  lightly  make  us  promises  which 
you  know  very  well  you  cannot  keep  ;  then  you  observe  us,  you 
penetrate  into  our  secrets,  you  learn  our  weaknesses,  our  errors, 
our  vices ;  and  when  for  some  time  you  have  endured  this  rude  con- 
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tact  with  the  peo(^,  as  the  spirit  of  diaritj  and  amdioratioQ  is 

not  reallf  within  too*  as  too  are  tormented  with  ideas  pmndj  poli- 

tica]  and  not  moral,  too  grow  diegiisted*  and  withdraw  from  us, 

saying :    I  have  seen  the  people ;   ther  are  ferodoas,  they  are 

besotted,  it  will  be  ages  before  they  are  fit  to  govern  thexnadves. 

Take  care  of  the  people,  my  friends ;  do  not  go  on  too  quiddy. 

The  people  are  behind  yoo,  ready  to  overwhelm  yon.     Woe  be  to 

ns  if  we  let  this  wild  beast  loose " 

"  We  do  not  say  that  !'*  cried  Achille. 

*'  You  do  say  so ;  ycm  cannot  prevent  yooi&elves  from  writing 
and  pablisbing ;  yoar  joumals  are  fall  of  the  protestations  of  your 
advocates  and  orators,  who  abjure  and  despise  us.  Do  you  think 
that  we  do  not  read  your  journals  ?  By  the  people,  say  you,  is 
not  meant  that  vile  populace  who  go  howling  in  troops  ;  who  de- 
mand blood  and  pillage ;  who  beg,  clab  in  hand,  ready  to  take  the 
life  of  him  who  will  not  deliver  his  parse.  The  people  is  the 
wealthy  portion  of  the  popalation,  gaining  its  living  honestly, 
respecting  established  rights,  seeking  to  deserve  a  share  in  these 
rights,  not  by  violence  and  anarchy,  but  by  perseverance  in  labour, 
aptitude  for  instruction,  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  country. 
This  is  bow  you  define  the  people ;  and  it  is  this,  their  holiday 
garb,  that  you  assume  to  present  yourselves  as  their  advocates 
before  the  tribunals,  before  the  chambers,  and  before  all  those 
who  have  the  means  \)f  paying  for  your  papers.  But  the  coarse 
dress  which  the  workman  wears  in  the  week,  his  horrible  sores, 
his  disgraceful  diseases  and  his  vermin ;  his  profound  indignation 
when  misery  makes  him  stand  at  bay  ;  bis  too  just  threats  when 
he  sees  himself  forgotten  and  trampled  on  ;  his  frightful  delirium 
when  the  sorrows  of  yesterday  and  the  terrors  of  to-morrow  drive 
him  to  drink,  the  forgetfulness  of  his  griefs,  as  one  of  your  poets  has 
said  ;***  all  that  there  is  of  rage,  disorder  and  forgetfulness  of  self 
respect  in  the  very  fact  of  misery,  you  wash  your  hands  of; 
you  know  nothing  about  it ;  you  would  blush  to  justify  it  j  you 
say :  '  These  are  our  enemies  also  ;  they  are  the  terror  and  the 
opprobrium  of  society.*  And  yet  none  the  less,  they  also  are  the 
people !     Wash  out  their  stains,  repair  their  misfortunes,  and  you 

*  M.  de  Seaancour,  Obermann. 
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will  quickly  see  that  this  evil  troop  has  come  forth  from  God  as 
well  as  yourselves.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  make  distinctions 
and  classes ;  there  are  not  two  people ;  there  is  only  one.  He 
who  works  in  your  houses,  smihng,  tranquil  and  well  clothed, 
is  the  same  as  he  who  shouts  at  your  door,  irritated,  gloomy  and 
covered  with  rags.  The  only  difference  is  that  you  have  given 
bread  and  work  to  some,  and  have  found  nothing  for  the  others. 
Why,  for  example.  Monsieur  Lefort,  do  you  constantly  place  me 
above  the  masses  by  your  praises  ?  You  think  to  honour  me  by  so 
doing  ;  but  you  do  not,  I  will  have  none  of  it.  The  lowest  among 
beggars  is  my  equal,  and  I  do  not  blush  to  own  him  Uke  many 
among  us,  whom  you  have  corrupted  with  your  habits  of  indulgence, 
your  ingratitude,  and  your  vanity.  No,  no  !  this  miserable  crea- 
ture is  not  of  a  class  inferior  to  my  own ;  he  is  my  brother,  and 
his  abjectuess  makes  me  blush  for  the  comfort  in  which  I  live. 
Think  of  this  well.  Monsieur  Lefort,  while  there  are  human  beings 
covered  with  leprosy  and  misery,  I  tell  you  that  you  have  done  no 
good  with  your  conspiracies,  your  citizen  charters,  and  your  change 
of  cockade." 

"My  dear  Huguenin,'*  said  Achille,  with  emotion,  "you  have 
grand  ideas ;  but  you  are  too  prompt  to  accuse  us.  Do  you  think 
it  an  easy  task  to  become  the  physician  of  human  morality,  and  to 
find  without  hesitation  or  difficulty  the  remedy  for  so  many  evils  ?'* 
"Is  it  then  seeking  the  remedy  to  turn  away  the  eyes  with 
horror,  and  to  hold  the  nose,  saying,  there  is  nothing  but  corrup- 
tion and  infection  in  the  infirmary  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a 
surgeon  who  could  not  look  upon  a  gangrened  limb  without  faint- 
ing with  disgust  ?  would  that  be  devotion  to  his  profession.^  would 
it  be  even  the  love  of  science  ?  would  it  be  the  sign  of  a  real  voca- 
tion? Well  then,  dare  to  descend  into  the  leprosies  of  human 
morality,  as  you  call  it ;  dare  to  sound  with  your  own  hands  the 
abyss  of  our  evils,  and  do  not  lose  time  in  saying  that  it  is  horrible 
to  look  upon ;  think  of  the  remedy  ;  for  I  never  have  seen  a  phy- 
sician, however  idle  and  narrow  minded  he  might  be  in  other  res- 
pects, abandon  a  sick  man  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  too  dis- 
gusting to  be  cured.  Now,  if  I  pass  from  sincere  but  shallow 
republicans,  to  those  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  where 
ghajl  I  find  ^^grjis  to  denounce  them  ?  I  have  known  somCvtba^^V 
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have  never  frequented  any  other  society  than  that  of  the  workshop. 
The  sorgeon  with  whom  you  caused  me  to  sup  at  the  Vaudois, 
was  he  not  a  man  who,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  had  some  power- 
ful person,  some  prince  of  the  blood  royal  perhaps,  in  his  pocket, 
to  replace,  with  all  possible  speed,  those  he  had  helped  to  over- 
throw ?  And  without  going  very  far,  your  deputy  conspirator, 
your  affiliated  to  the  Vente  Supreme,  your  old  Count  de  Villepreuz, 
with  whom  you  are  connected,  I  am  sure,  more  by  poHtics  than 
trade,  have  you  not  just  given  me  a  faithful  picture  of  him  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  went  too  far ;  I  accused  him^  in  my  haste,  of  a  fiuilt 
which  he  had  not  committed. . . .  '* 

"  Do  not  try  to  restore  him  in  my  esteem,  I  have  had  an  hour's 
conversation  with  him  to  day,  I  have  seen  to  the  bottom  of  his 
conscience.  He  will  have  tolerance  I  assure  you,  for  every  one 
who  like  himself  is  desirous  of  following  the  current  of  fortune 
without  fatigue  and  without  danger." 

Here  Pierre  related  his  interview  with  the  count,  without  how- 
ever telling  the  romantic  circumstances  which  had  led  to  it.  Uis 
recital  gave  the  good  Achille  much  cause  for  reflection.  He  asked 
himself  what  he  could  have  readied  to  such  questions  as  the  artisan 
had  addressed  to  the  rich  old  man,  while  he  could  find  nothing  to 
object  against  the  right  of  the  artisan  to  state  as  he  had  done  the 
problem  of  individual  and  exclusive  property  in  that  world  which 
God  has  given  us  to  be  the  property  of  all. 

"  It  is  certain,*'  said  he,  "  that  this  is  a  very  grave  question,  and 
one  which  should  be  referred  to  men  of  leisure  and  genius. . . .  '' 

"  And  of  heart,"  interrupted  Pierre ;  "for  with  intellect  alone  you 
would  never  arrive  at  its  solution." 

'*  And  yet  without  it,  of  what  use  is  self  devotion  ?  must  not 
men,  superior  to  the  mass  in  science  and  meditation,  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  people  to  enlighten  them  upon  their  true  interest  ?*' 

"  Do  not  make  use  of  that  word.  Monsieur  Achille.  Our  true 
interests,  grand  Dieu  !  We  know  what  that  means  in  the  thoughts 
of  your  future  legislators !" 

"  But  after  all,  Pierre,  you  do  not  mistrust  me  ?*' 

**  No,  certainly  not ;  but  1  place  no  faith  in  you,  for  you  know 
no  more  than  I  do,  who  know  nothing." 
"  Have  then  recoxme  \.o  sml^^xvq^  ixn^ii,  ond  confide  in  their 
judg-ments." 
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*'  Where  are  they  ?  what  have  they  done  ?  what  have  they 
taught  ?  What !  you  have  heard  them,  you  act  under  their  orders, 
you  work  for  their  profit,  and  you  know  nothing,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  tell  me  from  them  ?  They  have  a  secret,  which  they  do 
not  confide  to  their  adepts  ?  and  they  will  not  allow  the  people  to 
have  even  a  glimpse  of  it  ?  They  must  then  he  the  Brahmas  of 
India. 

*'  You  have  a  cruel  and  discouraging  mode  of  reasoning,  Maitre 
Pierre.  What  is  to  be  done,  if  no  one  knows  what  he  does  and 
what  he  says  ?  Must  we  fold  our  arms  and  wait  for  the  people  to 
deUver  themselves  ?  Do  you  think  they  would  succeed  without 
counsel,  without  guides,  without  rules  ? " 

•'  They  will  succeed,  nevertheless,  and  they  will  have  all  these. 
Their  rules  they  will  make  for  themselves ;  their  guides  they  will 
choose  from  among  themselves  j  their  counsels  they  will  dravi^from 
the  spirit  of  God,  which  will  descend  upon  them.  We  must  have 
some  reliance  upon  Providence.'' 

"  Thus  you  refuse  all  species  of  enlightenment  from  the  chiefs  of 
hberalism  ?  Because  a  man  has  celebrity,  talents  and  influence 
over  the  middle  classes,  the  people*mistrust  him  ?" 

"  In  the  day  when  such  a  man  shall  come  a;nd  say  to  us  :  They 
boast  of  my  merit,  they  admire  my  knowledge,  they  yield  to  my 
power ;  but  listen,  my  children,  my  science,  my  power,  or  my 
genius,  give  me  no  right  which  may  be  hurtful  to  you.  I  -acknow- 
ledge  that  the  most  simple  among  you  has  a  right,  as  well  as  I  and 
mine,  to  ease,  hberty  and  instruction ;  that  the  weakest  among  you 
has  a  right  to  repress  my  power  if  I  abuse  it,  and  the  most  oWure 
to  refuse  my  advice  if  it  be  immoral ;  in  short,  that  I  am  bound  to 
prove  my  virtue  and  charity,  if  I  would  be  in  my  own  eyes  as  in 
yours,  a  great  scholar,  a  great  sovereign,  or  a  great  poet. . . . 
Oh  !  let  those  who  call  themselves  great  men,  come  and  say  this  to 
us !  we  will  throw  ourselves  into  their  bosom,  as  into  the  bosom  of 
God ;  for  God  did  not  create  through  wisdom  and  power  alone, 
he  created  also  through  love.  But  so  long  as,  despising  the  igno- 
rance of  our  understandings,  they  pack  us  hke  beasts  in  an  enclo- 
sure where  there  is  not  even  grass  enough  to  eat,  where  we 
cannot  all  remain  without  crushing  and  stifling  one  another,  and 
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from  which,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  escape,  because  they  have 
placed  soldiers  around,  to  guarantee  from  our  hands  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  so  long  will  we  say  to  them  :  Hold  your  tongues,  and 
let  us  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  we  can.  Your  counsels  are 
treasons,  your  triumphs  are  outrages.  Walk  not  over  our  chains 
with  a  disdainful  air  ;  frequent  not  our  dispirited  ranks  with  words 
of  false  pity  upon  your  lips.  We  will  do  nothing  for  you,  we  will 
not  even  salute  you ;  for  you  who  salute  us  low  enough  when  you 
are  frightened  at  us,  or  stand  in  need  of  our  help,  you  well  know 
that  you  have  not  in  your  hearts  the  slightest  desire  to  place  in  our 
hands  your  treasures,  your  power,  your  glory.  This  is  what  we 
will  say  to  your  men  of  intellect !" 

'*  But  all  that  you  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  asks  from 
the  neople  its  power  and  support,  I  feel  in  my  heart.  If  1  then 
have  such  sentiments,  I,  an  obscure  servant  of  the  cause,  why  will 
you  not  believe  that  men  of  noble  intellects  may  have  them  in  a 
higher  degree?" 

"  Becaase  to  the  present  day,  this  has  never  shewn  itself  to  be  the 
case  ;  because  having  read  all  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading,  I  have  not  seen  eyen  a  trace  of  what  I  am  seeking ; 
because  1  have  found  all  the  solutions  given  by  your  great  minds, 
past  and  present,  haughty,  cruel,  and  anti- human." 

*'  It  is  that  you  live  too  much  in  the  ideal ;  you  ask  more  of  men 
than  they  can  do.  You  would  have  chiefs  and  councils  which 
should  unite  at  once  the  audacity  of  Napoleon  and  the  humility  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  exacting  a  little  too  much  from  human  nature 
in  our  day  ;  and,  moreover,  if  such  men  were  to  arise,  they  would 
not  be  understood.  You — you  possess  the  power  of  reasoning, 
and  you  use  it,  but  the  people  do  not  reason  nor  can  they  do  so.*' 

"  The  people  reason  better  than  you  think  for;  and  the  proof  is 
that  you  cannot  succeed  in  exciting  them.  They  feel  that  their 
hour  is  not  yet  come.  They  prefer  to  endure  their  ills  a  few  days 
longer,  rather  than  expose  their  wounded  side,  to  be  wounded  on 
the  other  in  changiag  their  position.  They  wait  till  the  roof  shall 
be  raised  and  they  shall  be  enabled  to  stand  upright.  And  do  you 
know  of  what  this  roof  is  composed  ?  Of  citizens  first  of  all,  and 
nobles  above  them.     Citizens,  throw  off  your  nobility  if  they  press 
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too  heavily  upon  you ;  that  is  your  affair.  We  will  assist  you,  if 
it  can  be  proved  to  us  that  in  so  doing  we  shall  add  to  our  own 
comfort.  But  if  you  weigh  as  heavily  as  they,  take  care  of  your- 
selves ;  we  will  throw  you  off  in  our  turn.'* 

**  But  what  will  you  do  in  the  mean  time  ?" 

**  What  you  advise  us.  We  will  work  with  all  our  strength  that 
we  may  not  die  of  hunger,  and  we  will  still  find  means  to  succour 
one  another.  We  will  preserve  among  workmen  our  Compagnonnage, 
spite  of  its  abuses  and  excesses,  because  its  principle  is  nobler  than 
that  of  your  Carbonarism.  Our  association  tends  to  re-establish 
equality  among  us,  while  yours  tends  to  maintain  inequality  in  the 
world." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  marquise  had  not  diaed  at  the  ch&teau  on  that  day.  She  had 
been  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  her  relations  established  in  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  set  off  in  the  morning  accom- 
panied only  by  a  single  servant  in  a  Hght  open  carriage  drawn  by 
one  horse.  She  had  taken  purposely  or  rather  upon  the  advice  of 
Yseult,  the  most  modest  equipage  the  chateau  could  afford,  that 
she  might  not  wound  the  self-love  of  her  relation  who  was  not 
rich.  This  precaution  did  not  however  prevent  all  the  small  shop- 
keepers of  the  town  from  rushing  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  see 
her  pass,  and  saying  bitterly  one  to  another  :  '*  Look  at  this  mar- 
quise with  her  carriage  and  her  coachman  !  For  all  that,  she  is  only 
the  daughter  of  father  Clicot  the  Dyer !"  • 

Josephine  was  detained  to  dinner  by  her  cousin,  and  did  not 
take  her  way  back  to  Villepreux  till  towards  the  close  of  the  day. 
As  she  ascended  the  carriage,  she  remarked  with  a  certain  uneasi- 
ness, that  Wolf,  the  coachman,  looked  very  excited,  and  spoke  in 
a  loud  voice.     This  uneasiness  increased  when  she  saw  him  rapidly 
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descend  the  badly  paved  street  of  the  town,  just  escaping  the 
curbstone  with  that  audacity  and  rare  good  fortune  which  so  often 
seems  to  attend  the  inebriated.  The  fact  is,  that  Wolf  had  met 
with  some  friends;  an  expression  consecrated  among  drunkards  to 
the  explanation  and  justification  of  their  frequent  misadventures. 
Such  worthy  fellows  have  such  numerous  friends  that  they  know  not 
how  to  count  them,  nor  how  to  go  any  where  without  meeting  with 
some  among  them. 

At  the  end  of  two  hundred  yards.  Wolf,  and  consequently  the 
carriage  and  the  marquise,  had  already,  as  if  by  miracle,  escaped 
80  many  disasters,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  Providence  would  at 
last  forsake  them.  In  vain  did  Josephine  command  and  conjure 
him  to  go  more  gently ;  he  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  seemed 
to  give  wings  to  the  steady  horse  he  was  driving.  Happily  per- 
haps heaven  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  putting  a  lash  to  his 
whip,  and  of  stopping  for  this  purpose  before  the  door  of  a  small 
house  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  faubourg  and  decorated  with 
this  inscription  :  The  father  Labrique,  farrier,  good  lodging  for 
man  and  horse,  sells  bran,  hay,  oats,  etc. 

The  night  was  approaching,  and  the  fear  of  Josephine  increased 
in  proportion.  As  soon  as  she  saw  her  charioteer  safely  down 
from  his  seat,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  people  of  the 
house  who  at  the  same  time  brought  him  a  lash  for  his  whip  and 
a  small  glass  of  brandy,  she  resolved  to  leave  the  carriage,  return 
to  the  town  and  ask  her  cousin  for  some  other  man  to  drive 
her,  or  remain  there  till  the  morrow.  There  was  no  reason  to 
hope  that  Wolf,  who  as  usual  in  such  cases,  pretended  to  be  per- 
fectlv  sober,  would  listen  to  her  remonstrances.  She  therefore 
called  for  some  one  to  open  the  door. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  ciied  at  hazard,  to  a  man  whom  she  saw 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  "  be  so  obhging  as  to  assist 
me  from  my  carriage." 

Before  she  could  finish  her  words,  the  door  was  open,  and  a 
cavaHer,  respectful  and  empress^,  offered  her  his  hand.  It  was  the 
Corinthian. 

r   "  You  here  ?"    cried  the  marquise  with  more  joy  than  pru- 
dence. 
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*'  I  was  waiting  till  you  should  pass,"  replied  Amaury,  lowering 
his  voice. 

The  marquise,  confused,  hesitated,  one  foot  out  of  the  carriage, 
one  hand  in  that  of  Amaury. 

"  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  you/*  replied  she  in  a  trembling 
voice.     "  How  and  why  were  yoti  waiting  for  me  ?" 

"  I  came  here  during  the  day  to  make  some  purchases  relating 
to  my  business,  and  dined  in  this  cabaret  at  the  same  time  as 
your  coachman,  M.  Wolf.  I  saw  him  drinking  so  much,  that  I 
became  uneasy  for  the  manner  in  which  he  would  drive  your  car- 
riage, and  waited  here  to  see  if  he  could  go  straight,  or  whether 
you  were  not  in  danger  of  being  upset.** 

**  He  is  in  a  state  of  excessive  intoxication,"  replied  the  mar- 
quise ;  and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  escort  me  back  to 
the  town. ..." 

"And  why  not  to  the  chateau  ?"  asked  the  Corinthian.  "  I 
have  never  driven  a  carriage,  but  I  know  how  to  drive  a  cart 
upon  occasion,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  different 
thing."  .  . 

"  You  will  not  object  to  mount  upon  the  box  ?*' 

*'  I  should  object  greatly  on  any  other  occasion,**  replied  the 
Corinthian,  smiling  ;  "  but  I  have  no  objection  to  make  now." 

Josephine  understood  him,  and  felt  divided  between  terror  at 
what  was  passing  within  her,  and  an  irresistible  desire  to  accept 
the  offer  of  Amaury ;  it  was  not  fear  alone  which  urged  her  to 
do  so. 

"But  how  can  it  be  managed?"  said  she.  "There  is  only 
room  for  one  on  the  seat,  and  Wolf  will  never  get  up  behind  the 
carriage.  He  is  full  of  conceit,  and  does  not  believe  himself  in- 
toxicated the  least  in  the  world ;  he  will  make  a  perfect  outcry. 
The  man  frightens  me  terribly.  I  would  rather  return  on  foot  to 
the  chateau  than  allow  myself  to  be  driven  by  him." 

"  And  I  would  rather  draw  the  carriage  myself  than  let  you 
walk  five  leagues,"  repUed  the  Corinthian. 

"  Well  I  we  will  leave  him  where  he  is,*'  said  Josephine  with 
burning  cheeks.     "  Let  us  get  back  to  the  castle  without  him." 

"  It  is  the  best  thing  we  can  doT'  exclaimed  the  Corinthian. 

t2 
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*'  Bit  haB  just  ^one  ntbo  the  vt^bara.  and  ire  idHlIi  lie  in-  cnongk 
•wny  before  bt  dreaxn^  of  comii^:  Gfot  apun.** 

He  idiut  tbe  door  hastDj,  sprim^  ac  ^^  ixBL,  martr^iffd  liie  wkof 
•od  reioe^  and  «et  off  like  an  arrow,  witlumL  gndn^  tiie  JBMi|uige 
ime  fur  refiectioiL 

Where  had  he  acqiured  endf  audachr  ^  £h !  lunr  Bhonld  I 
kttow  !  Reader^  it  k  easier  for  tou  to  underBtand  liuni  for  aoe  to 
explmo.  There  are  natures  timid  like  that  of  Pierre  fiugiKmii. 
reserved  like  that  of  Yseuh.  There  are  abo  natixree^  mipaknvt 
like  that  of  the  marquise^  iso^ietiiinK  like  that  of  liie  CasixjifaiuL 
Moreover,  there  is  a  roulh  and  a  beantr  whidii  sedz  and  attncts 
beauty,  a  desire  which  leiek  rank  and  langhe  at  custom ;  there  ii 
altto  opportuuitjr  that  emboidens,  and  night  which  protocta. 

The  Corinthian  desoended  the  hill  with  certainly  more  teme- 
rity than  Wolf  would  have  done;  and  yet  Jofi^phine  had  no 
fear ;  vA  yet  this  poor  Wolf  was  not  the  mo«t  intoxicated  of  the 
ilunee* 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  bodxmi  of  this  faHl  there  was 
toother  to  ascend,  and  up  that  it  vras  impofisible  for  the  hoTBe  to 
trot.  Besides  bad  they  not  gained  sufficieot  ground  to  allow  the 
poor  beai^t  to  get  his  breath  ?  But  the  marquise  was  not  yet 
tra»quii.  That  drunken  man  might  run  after  the  carriage,  re- 
claim bis  whip  and  seat,  of  which  he  was  as  jealous  as  a  king  can 
be  of  bi4  throne  and  sceptre,  in  short  he  mi^t  violently  dispute 
it  with  the  usurper,  Tlie  marquise  trembled  at  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  sceue,  and,  in  her  uneasiaess,  it  was  quite  natural  that  she 
should  shift  about  in  the  carriage,  that  she  should  change  her 
place,  that  she  should  even  seat  herself  upon  the  front  seat*  to  see 
if  some  one  was  not  running  behind.  It  was  also  natural  that 
the  Corinthian  should  turn  round  from  time  to  time,  and  lean 
his  elbow  upon  the  back  of  the  coach  box,  while  he  reassured  the 
marquise  and  replied  to  her  frequent  interrogations.  In  short, 
this  unexpected  encounter,  this  sudden  determination  and  preci- 
pitbte  flight,  were  things  quite  strange  enough  in  themselves  to 
give  rise  to  many  exclamations  and  much  wonder,  and  also  to 
provoke  certain  explanations. 

Josephine,  who  had  never  been  able  to  overcome  that  bourgeoise 
artJefisneii  which  iu  the  ^eoi  vvorld  is  called  bad  breeding,  let 
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fall  a  reflection  whicli  gave  the  conversation  a  sudden  lift  on  it^ 
road. 

"  Mais,  moH  Dieu  H  she  cried,  "  what  will  they  say  of  me  in 
the  town  when  this  servant  shall  have  proclaimed  in  all  the 
cabarets  and  fauhoargs  that  I  have  taken  flight  without  him  ? 
And  what  will  they  think  at  the  chlLteau  when  they  see  me  arrive 
alone  with  you  ?'* 

Pierre  Huguenin,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  re- 
pliedy  with  somewhat  of  bitterness,  that  they  would  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  being  surprised ;  but  less  proud,  and 
at  the  same  time  less  modest,  Amaury  only  thought  of  allaying 
the  anxieties  of  the  marquise. 

"  I  will  drive  you  to  the  door  of  the  chateau,"  said  he,  *'  and 
then  I  will  hide  myself  before  any  one  sees  me.  You  shall  get 
upon  the  box,  take  the  reins  in  your  hand,  and  tell  the  servants 
who  come  to  open  the  door  for  you,  that  Wolf  is  left  behind  at  a 
cabaret ;  that  you  had  good  reasons  for  not  trusting  yourself  to 
him,  and  that  you  have  driven  the  carriage  yourself." 

"  No  one  will  believe  me.     They  know  I  am  so  timid  !" 

"Fear  sometimes  gives  courage.  Between  two  dangers  one 
chooses  the  least.  See,  madame,  like  Sancho,  I  am  repeating 
proverbs  to  you  to  make  you  laugh ;  but  you  will  not  laugh,  you 
continue  to  feel  afraid." 

"  You  do  not  understand  the  cause.  Monsieur  Amaury ! 
Women  are  so  unfortunate,  such  slaves,  so  easily  compromised  in 
the  world  in  which  I  live  !*' 

*'  Unfortunate,  slaves,  such  as  you !  I  thought  you  were  all 
queens." 

"  And  what  made  von  think  so  V* 

'*  You  are  all  so  beautiful,  so  well  dressed !  you  have  always 
such  an  animated  and  happy  air  !'* 

"  Indeed ;  do  you  think  that  I  have  this  air  ?" 

"  I  have  always  seen  you  with  a  smile  upon  your  lips,  and  your 
complexion  is  so  pure,  your  manners  are  so  gracious. ...  I  tell 
you  all  this,  madame,  without  knowing  whether  I  express  myself 
suitably,  and  always  expecting  to  make  you  laugh,  as  Sancho  did 
the  duchess/' 
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**  Do  not  speak  to  me  thus,  Amaury ;  it  looks  as  though  you 
were  mocking  me.  You  are  not  Sancho,  and  I  am  neither  a 
duchess  nor  a  true  marquise ;  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  workman, 
and  I  have  no  pretension  to  he  any  thing  else.'* 

"  And  yet ... .  But  as  you  forhid  me  to  he  Sancho,  I  most  not 
say  all  that  comes  into  my  head.'* 

"  Oh  !  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  that  I  married  a  nohle- 
man,  is  it  not  so  ?  I  have  heen  sufficiently  reproached  for  it, 
hoth  in  my  own  class  and  in  his ;  and  I  have  expiate^  it  cruelly 
enough  for  Gk>d  to  forgive  me  !" 

Amaury,  who  had  heen  making  an  effort  all  this  time  to  speak 
gaily,  felt  too  much  moved  to  continue  in  the  same  tone,  but  not 
sufficiently  bold  to  speak  seriously.  They  both  fell  into  a  pro- 
found silence,  in  which  they  only  understood  each  other  the 
better.  What  had  they  to  learn?  They  had  as  yet  said  nothing ; 
but  still  both  knew  that  they  loved.  Amaury  felt  that  there  was 
but  a  word  to  exchange  between  them;  hut  at  that  word  the 
courage  of  both  failed. 

"  Mon  Dieu  /  Monsieur  Amaury,'*  said  the  marquise,  who  had 
buried  herself  in  the  depths  of  the  carriage,  **  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  passed  the  cross  road  ;  we  ought  to  have  turned  to 
the  left.  Do  you  know  the  way  ?**  and  she  resumed  her  seat  in 
the  front  of  the  carriage. 

"  I  traversed  it  this  morning  for  the  first  time,*'  replied  the 
Corinthian  ;  "  but  I  should  think  the  horse  will  conduct  ns  of 
his  own  accord,  at  least  if  he  be  not  in  the  same  case  as  myself.*' 

"  But  that  is  exactly  the  predicament  he  is  in ;  he  has  just 
come  from  Paris,  and  will  not  know  how  to  get  us  out  of  our 
dilemma." 

*'  I  think  we  must  still  bear  to  the  right.** 

"  No,  no,  we  must  quit  the  highway  and  go  across  the  heath. 
We  have  lost  the  road,  bat  we  shall  find  it  again  yonder.** 

Nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  direct  oneself  on  this  heath, 
cut  up  by  cart  wheels  in  all  directions,  all  tracks  beings  alike,  and 
affording  no  indication  to  the  traveller,  but  such  as  the  people  of 
the  country  could  alone  understand.  Though  Josephine  bad 
often  traversed  these  intricate  paths,  she  was  not  sufficiently  sore 
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of  the  locality,  to  avoid  mistaking  certain  bushes  and  posts  for 
certain  others,  which  she  thought  she  recognised.  Moreover,  the 
night  had  closed  in ;  light  clouds  intercepted  the  feeble  rays  of 
the  stars ;  and  insensibly  the  white  fog,  sleeping  on  the  pools  of 
"Water,  spread  itself  over  every  object,  and  quickly  prevented  any 
from  being  distinguished.  This  uncertain  wandering  in  the  fog 
was  not  without  its  dangers.  La  Sologne,  that  vast  tract  which 
extends  across  the  most  fertile  and  smihng  counhy  in  central 
France,  is  a  desert,  capriciously  intersected  by  broad  belts  of  dry . 
ground,  where  flourish  magnificent  heaths ;  and  by  others  of 
marshy  soil,  where  lie  hfeless  among  the  rushes,  stagnant  and 
colourless  waters.  A  greyish  vegetation  covers  these  muddy 
lakes,  more  dangerous  than  torrents  and  precipices.  Our  travel- 
lers had  wandered  for  some  time  in  this  labyrinth  without  finding 
any  outlet.  The  horse,  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  a  beaten 
road,  got  entangled  in  difficulties ;  and,  stopped  by  a  bog,  was 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps.  From  time  to  time  a  wheel  would 
sink  in  moist  sand,  which  it  was  impossible  to. foresee  and  avoid; 
the  carriage  would  then  lean  on  one  side  in  a  threatening  manner, 
and  the  marquise,  terrified,  would  cling  to  the  arm  of  the  Corin- 
thian with  all  her  strength,  uttering  cries  quickly  followed  by  a 
laugh  which  served  to  hide  her  shame.  Amaury  would  have 
sought  these  little  accidents  had  he  been  able  to  see  them  ;  but 
they  became  so  frequent,  and  the  danger  was  so  real«  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  give  up  proceeding  any  further.  The  mar- 
quise insisted  upon  this,  for  she  began  to  be  terrified  in  real  ear- 
nest, and  her  conductor  dared  not  answer  for  not  upsetting  her  in 
some  swamp.  The  horse,  fatigued  with  his  wandering  of  two 
hours'  duration,  now  amidst  thorny  furze,  now  in  mud  and  clay 
up  to  his  knees,  stopped  of  his  own  accord  and  began  to  graze. 

The  marquise  laughingly  said  that  she  was  hungry,  not  knowing 
too  weU,  I  believe,  what  to  say. 

"  I  have  some  rye  bread  in  my  bag,"  said  Amaury ;  "oh  that 
I  could  change  it  into  pure  wheaten  bread  that  I  might  offer  it  to 
you !'' 

'•  Rye  bread  ;'*  cried  Josephine,  "  oh  !  what  happiness !  it  is  the 
very  thing  1  love,  and  I  have  been  deprived  of  it  so  long !  Giv€! 
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me  some ;  it  will  recall  the  happy  days  of  my  life  when  I  was  not 
a  marquise/* 

Amaury  opened  his  bag,  and  drew  out  the  rye  bread.  Joe^phine 
broke  it,  giving  him  the  half : 

"  I  hope  you  are  going  to  eat  with  me,"  said  she. 

"  I  never  expected  to  sup  with  you^  Madame  la  Marquise,*' 
replied  Amaury,  joyfully  receiving  the  bread  she  had  just 
touched. 

''  Do  not  call  me  marquise  any  longer,"  said  she  with  a  charm- 
ing melancholy.  *'  Here  we  are  in  the  desert,  may  I  not  forget 
my  slavery  for  an  hour  ?  Ah  !  if  you  knew  all  that  this  heath  re- 
calls to  me,  my  childhood,  my  first  games,  my  dear  lost  liberty, 
sacrificed  at  sixteen,  and  for  ever !  I  was  a  true  peasant  in  those 
times  ;  I  used  to  run  barefooted  after  butterflies  and  birds.  I  was 
more  simple  than  the  little  shepherds  whom  I  made  my  compa- 
nions ;  for  they  knew  how  to  spin  and  knit,  and  I  knew  nothing ; 
and  when  I  took  upon  myself  to  watch  the  sheep,  I  was  so  care- 
less that  I  always  lost  some.  Would  you  believe  that  at  twelve 
years  of  age  I  did  not  know  how  to  read  ?'* 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  for  I  was  fifteen  before  I  knew  how  to 
read,"  replied  Amaury. 

*' How  many  things  you  have  learned  in  a  short  time  then! 
My  uncle  says  you  are  better  informed  than  his  son.  Certainly 
vou  know  more  than  I  do.  I  saw  clearly,  after  the  conversation 
we  had  together  at  the  dances,  that  you  had  read  enormously.*' 

"  Too  little  for  my  instruction,  enough  for  my  unhappiness.'* 

"  You  also  unhappy  ?  And  why  then  ?" 

"  Were  you  not  happier  when  you  were  a  little  shepherd  in 
sabots  ?** 

"  But  you  have  not  lost  your  liberty  ?'* 

"  Perhaps  I  have  though,  mon  Dieu!  but  should  I  find  it  again, 
what  good  would  it  be  to  me  ?" 

*'  How !  the  world  is  before  you,  the  future  smiles  on  you,  mon 
e\er  Corinthian  ;  you  hav^  genius,  you  will  be  an  artist ;  you  will 
perhaps  become  rich,  and  certainly  celebrated.'* 

"  And  when  all  these  dreams  are  realised,  shall  I  be  the  hap- 
pierr 
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"  Ah !  I  see,  you  have  social  ideas,  hke  your  ^end  Pierre. 
My  uncle  told  us  yesterday  evening,  that  Pierre  had  a  mind  filled 
with  philosophical  dreams.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are ;  you 
see  Amaury,  I  am  not  so  well  informed  as  you." 

"  Social  ideas,  I !  philosophical  dreams !  no,  indeed  !  I  no 
longer  think  of  these  things.  My  heart  torments  me  more  than 
my  head." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  This  fraternal  repast  had  greatly 
lessened  the  distance  between  them.  In  breaking  the  black  bread 
of  the  workman,  the  marquise  had  indeed  annihilated  all  distance 
between  them,  and  never  did  philter  formed  of  the  most  learned 
preparations,  produce  a  more  magical  effect  upon  two  timid  lovers. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  cold,"  said  Amaury,  as  he  felt  the  marquise 
shiver  as  her  shoulder  touched  his  own. 

"  I  am  only  a  little  cold  about  the  feet,"  replied  she. 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  you  have  satin  shoes  on.** 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

•*  Was  not  your  foot  out  of  the  carriage  this  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  descending,  when  I  opened  the  door  for  you  ?" 

"  What  are  you  doing  then  ?" 

**  I  am  taking  off  my  jacket  to  wrap  up  your  feet.  I  have  no- 
thing else  to  offer  you." 

**  But  you  will  take  cold  ;  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  do  so.  With 
this  fog  too !  No,  no,  I  will  not  have  it !" 

*'  Do  not  refuse  me  this  favour,  it  is  perhaps  the  last  I  may  ask 
of  you  in  the  course  of  my  whole  life,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

"  Ah  !  if  you  call  me  thus,  I  will  listen  to  nothing.** 

"  But  what  shall  T  call  you  then  ?'* 

Josephine  made  no  reply.  The  Corinthian  had  taken  off  his 
jacket,  and,  to  wrap  it  round  her  feet,  he  descended  from  the 
coach  box,  and  had  come  to  the  door. 

*-If  you  will  place  yourself  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage," 
said  he,  "  you  will  be  at  least  sheltered  by  the  apron  ;  your  head 
will  not  be  exposed  to  this  fog." 

"  And  you,"  said  Josephine  ;  **  are  you  going  to  remain  like 
that,  your  shoulders  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  your  feet  in  the  damp 
grass  ?" 
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"  1  will  get  up  on  the  box  again.'* 

"  Then  I  could  no  longer  talk  with  you«  you  would  be  too  &r 
away." 

"  Well,  I  will  sit  upon  the  step." 

"  No,  seat  yourself  in  the  carriage.** 

"  But  suppose  the  horse  should  take  us  into  a  swamp  ?*' 

"  Fasten  the  reins  to  the  box,  you  will  then  have  them  quickly 
in  hand  in  ca^e  of  need." 

"  He  is  indeed  busily  engaged,"  said  Amaury,  as  be  looked 
at  the  excellent  beast  grazing  away  without  a  single  thought  of 
harm. 

"  He  browses  the  heath  as  I  ate  the  rye  bread/*  said  Jose- 
phine laughing ;  "  certainly,  this  common  recalls  youth  and  liberty 
to  him  also." 

Amaury  sat  himself  down  in  the  caliche,  opposite  to  the  mar- 
quise This  was  the  last  act  of  respect  which  remained  for  him  to 
shew  her.  But  the  night  was  so  fresh,  and  he  had  robbed  himself 
of  his  jacket  to  cover  her  feet.  She  made  him  sit  down  close  to 
her,  that  he  might  at  least  have  some  shelter  against  the  fog. 
Something  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  told  him,  that  this  was 
striking  a  last  blow  at  a  vanquished  man.  He  had  defended  him- 
self courageously  during  two  hours,  and  certainly  she  had  no  idea  of 
provoking  him.  She  relied  upon  the  timidity  of  a  man  of  twenty 
to  preserve  her  to  the  end,  and  thought  that  a  pure  and  fraternal 
love  would  suffice  for  their  mutual  happiness.  But  there  was  ter- 
ror in  her  soul  at  the  recollection  of  the  world  in  which  she  lived, 
and  in  the  soul  of  the  Corinthian  there  was  remorse  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Savinienne.  Now  pure  love  requires  perfect  calm 
of  conscience,  and  the  conscience  of  neither  was  calm.  A  strange 
trembUng  had  taken  possession  of  Amaury  as  well  as  the  mar- 
quise. They  still  tried  to  attribute  it  to  the  cold.  They  endea- 
voured to  laugh  and  talk,  but  could  no  longer  find  any  thing 
to  say,  and  the  Corinthian's  sadness  turned  to  bitterness.  The 
silence  became  more  and  more  oppressive  and  terrifying,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  prolonged ;  and  Josephine  felt  that  she  must 
either  fly  or  yield. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  said  she  timidly,  "  that  we  can  retrace  our 

road?" 
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"  Where  is  our  road  then  ?"  said  the  Corinthian  with  a  secret 
rage. 

The  marquise  saw  thut  he  was  suffering :  she  was  conquered. 

'*  Indeed,"  said  she,  **  we  should  only  lose  ourselves  more  and 
more.  It  is  better  to'  remain  patiently  here  till  daylight.  The 
nights  are  so  short  at  this  season  !" 

She  struck  her  repeater,  it  was  midnight ;  and  to  draw  some 
answer  from  him  she  added  : 

"  It  will  be  daylight  in  two  hours  more,  will  it  not  ?" 

"  The  day  will  come  soon  enough,  make  yourself  easy  as  to 
that,'*  replied  Amaury  in  a  voice  of  despair. 

The  sound  of  that  voice  made  Josephine  tremble.  A  fresh  si- 
lence succeeded  to  this  dumb  passion  of  the  Corinthian.  The 
horse  neighed  in  sign  of  weariness  and  distress.  The  frogs 
croaked  in  the  marsh. 

Suddenly  Amaury  perceived  that  Josfephine  was  cr3dng.  He 
threw  himself  at  her  feet ;  and  two  hours  flew  by  in  an  intoxica- 
tion so  complete,  that  they  forgot  all ;  the  world,  and  their  former 
loves,  and  the  future,  and  fear,  and  the  dawning  day,  and  the  horse 
which  bad  again  put  himself  in  motion.  A  cry  of  terror  es- 
caped the  marquise,  when  she  saw,  by  the  light  of  day-break,  the 
head  of  a  man  advancing  towards  the  door  of  the  carriage.  This 
alarm  was  very  natural,  but  it  roused  the  Corinthian  as  from  a 
dream.  And  when  he  thought  of  it  afterwards,  he  imagined  that 
the  marquise  would  not  have  experienced  half  such  terror  and 
shame  had  she  been  surprised  in  the  arms  of  a  gentleman.  As 
for  him,  he  also  experienced  a  feeling  of  confusion  before  the  wit- 
ness of  his  happiness.     It  was  Pierre  Huguenin. 

"  Compose  yourself,  Madame  la  Marquise,**  said  he,  as  he  saw 
the  frightful  pallor  and  bewildered  air  of  Josephine.  "  I  am  alone, 
and  you  have  nothipg  to  fear.  But  you  must  return  quickly  to  the 
ch&teau.  You  have  been  anxiously  expected  all  night.  Your 
cousin  has  been  so  uneasy  about  you,  that  she  has  sent  into  the 
town.     They  may  perhaps  be  seeking  you  in  some  other  quarter." 

"  Listen,  Pierre,**  said  the  Corinthian.  '*  This  is  what  you  must 
say.  I  have  passed  the  night  at  the  town,  and  you  have  not  seen 
me  ;  you  found  Madame  la  Marquise  alone,  ran  away  with  by  her 
horse,  towards  midnight. ..." 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  say  this ;  I  was  seen  at  the  chateau  not  half 
an  hour  ago.*' 

"  Why  where  are  we  then  ?" 

"A  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  chateau  at  the  most.  What 
can  I  say  ?'' 

•*  That  Wolf  was  drunk  yesterday  evening,  for  that  is  the  truth  ; 
that  he  nearly  upset  the  carriage  ten  times  in  ten  minutes ;  that  he 
got  down  at  a  cabaret  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. ..." 

"That  will  do/*  said  Pierre;  "then  the  horse  ran  away  and 
has  been  wandering  about  the  heath  all  night.  Now  begone, 
Amaury ;  hide  yourself  among  the  furze,  and  do  not  return  till 
towards  noon.     You  have  slept  at  the  town." 

The  Corinthian  hastened  to  leave  the  carriage  and  to  hide  him- 
self among  the  bushes.  The  marquise  had  no  power  to  utter  a 
word.  Half  fainting  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  her  state  ren- 
dered the  history  Pierre  had  undertaken  to  relate  very  probable. 

He  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  assisted  it  to  get  out  of 
the  swamp,  walking  before  it,  and  assuring  himself  with  his  foot 
of  the  solidity  of  the  ground  before  crossing  it.  When  they 
arrived  iat  the  chSlteau,  the  first  person  who  ran  to  meet  them  was 
Yseult ;  she  had  not  gone  to  bed  all  night,  and  from  her  window 
had  been  exploring  the  roads  since  dayhght. 

Pierre  told  her  that  he  had  found  the  marquise  alone  in  the 
carriage ;  that  the  horse  had  run  away  with  her,  and  having  wan- 
dered about  all  night  had  by  chance  recovered  the  road ;  that  in 
the  first  moment  of  his  meeting  with  her  she  had  had  strength  to 
tell  him  how  the  accident  had  happened ;  and  here  he  related  the 
tale  arranged  by  the  Corinthian.  Then  he  assisted  MademoiseUe 
de  Villepreux  to  carry  her  cousin  to  her  apartment,  while  the  ser- 
vants examined  the  harness  of  the  horse,  which  Pierre  had  taken 
care  to  derange  and  break  in  several  places,  to  make  them  believe 
in  a  serious  outbreak  on  his  part.  The  poor  animal  was  the  only 
calumniated  thing  in  this  adventure.  No  one  suspected  the  truth ; 
Wolf,  who  had  seen  nothing,  and  who  could  not  even  remember 
what  had  taken  place,  failed  to  exculpate  himself.  He  would 
have  been  dismissed,  had  not  the  marquise,  after  her  nervous 
attack  was  over,  earnestly  petitioned  for  his  pardon.    Pierre  was 
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thanked  in  the  most  gracious  terms  by  the  Count  de  ViHepreux. 
But  a  word  from  Yseult  was  worth  more  than  all  else  to  him, 
and  as  he  had  waited  some  time  for  it  in  vain,  he  was  about  to 
return,  sad  enough,  to  the  workshop,  when  she  approached  him, 
held  out  her  hand,  and  pressed  his,  before  every  one,  with  a  frank- 
ness of  friendship  which  the  sparkling  enthusiasm  of  her  features 
confirmed.  This  was  a  different  happiness  to  that  of  the  Co- 
rinthian ;  but  perhaps  it  was  not  inferior  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Thb  bulletins  of  the  Spanish  war,  arrriving  every  day,  were  more 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  French  army,  but  more  and  more 
alarming  to  the  secretly  organised  forces  of  the  Carbonarists. 

The  capitulation  of  Malaga  had  followed  closely  upon  the  victory 
of  Trocad6ro.  Riego  still  held  out,  while  waiting  for  the  same 
king  who  had  tremblingly  presented  him  with  a  lighted  cigar,  to 
send  him  to  the  scaffold  mounted  infamously  on  the  back  of  an 
ass.  Ballesteros  was  in  treaty  with  the  Due  d'Angoul^me. 
Liberalism  was  about  to  be  crushed  in  Spain,  and  was  greatly  dis> 
couraged  in  France. 

The  Count  de  Villepreux,  who  for  some  years  had  found  amuse- 
ment in  the  political  opposition  he  had  adopted,  began  to  think 
the  game  somewhat  too  serious,  and  secretly  regretted  not  having 
confined  his  political  career  to  parliamentary  conflicts.  Far  from 
receiving  the  visit  of  Achille  Lefort  with  his  accustomed  cordiality, 
he  was  frequently  wanting  in  courtesy  toward  him  ;  and  tried  by 
his  raillery  to  disgust  him  with  the  propaganda  This  was  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  Notwithstanding  the  unanswerable  demonstra- 
tions of  Pierre  Huguenin,  which  he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
them,  Achille  had  but  one  idea  in  his  head :  this  was  to  form  a 
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Vente  or  Lodge  at  Villepreux.  He  had  already  succeeded  in  getting 
five  or  six  members  together,  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  nine  or  ten 
to  make  up  the  requisite  number  ;  and  he  did  not  despair,  spite  of 
the  depressing  effects  of  the  telegraphed  news,  of  shortly  succeed- 
ing. His  was  one  of  those  natures  blindly  devoted,  and  presump- 
tuously brave,  which  by  a  firm  belief  in  their  own  power  end  by 
doubting  nothing.  The  more  he  saw  the  ranks  around  him 
thinned  by  fear,  the  more  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be 
able  to  fill  them  up  with  new  champions,  better  tempered  for  re- 
sistance. He  therefore  exerted  himself  in  recruiting  right  and  left 
with  more  zeal  than  wisdom ;  not  perceiving,  the  good  young 
man,  that  he  did  less  service  to  his  cause  by  his  fiery  declamations 
and-boihng  impatience  than  he  would  have  done  with  a  little  pru- 
dence and  address. 

Achille,  believing  that  a  member  of  the  Vente  Supreme  would  not 
dare  to  shackle  him,  had  established  his  head  quarters  at  the  chateau 
of  Villepreux ;  using  and  abusing  the  pretext  of  selling  vnnes  and 
settling  accounts ;  enduring  with  heroism  the  biting  sarcasms  of  his 
host,  who  began  to  treat  him  somewhat  roughly,  and  before  whom  he 
did  not  talk  so  freely  as  when  he  declaimed  before  Pierre  Huguenin 
in  the  park  against  the  numskulls  of  the  Chamber. 

Spite  of  the  ill  temper  caused  him  by  the  presence  of  Achille, 
the  count  took  care  not  to  offend  this  rascal,  who  had  warmly 
advanced  his  popularity  in  the  province ;  and  when  he  had  reason 
to  fear  having  done  so,  he  would  win  him  over  again  by  skilful 
flatteries,  bestowed  under  the  mask  of  paternal  roughness.  The 
old  liberalists  fawned  upon  the  youth  of  that  time,  while  uneasily 
awaiting  the  moment  when,  seated  in  their  turn  upon  the  benches 
of  the  peerage,  they  should  send  the  former  to  prison  in  expiation 
of  the  crime  of  secret  association  ;  a  thing  holy  and  sacred  under 
the  restoration,  illegal  and  abominable  under  Louis- Phihppe. 

Of  an  evening,  when  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  guests  at 

the  chSLteau  had  retired,  Achille,  on  his  return  from  his  political 

excursions,  would  render  accoimt  of  all  the  work  he  had  done. 

He  did  the  count  the  honour  of  looking  upon  him  s^  a  superior, 

and  Ihe  pount  was  o\>\\^ed  to  ^ac^-^X.  XJcaa  '^^oaltion.     Yseult  was  not 

exclude^  from  tkna  cauNeT«»^\Aovx.   'fi>^i\^^'8»  "viwiiX  V^\  ^^s&Met  ^^J^sks^ 
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entire  confidence  in  her,  the  fame  of  several  law  proceedings 
against  Carbonarism  had  initiated  her  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
existing  conspiracy.  While  yet  a  child,  she  had  been  launched 
into  the  vortex  of  political  contest ;  and,  like  all  young  imagina- 
tions, hers  had  become  excited  to  a  degree  of  manly  courage,  but 
without  losing  that  delicate  and  romantic  ideal  whch  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  an  elevated  female  nature.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
she  was  indeed  the  daughter  of  Napoleon,  as  was  said ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  was  something  heroic  in  the  turn  of  her  mind, 
and  extremely  original  in  the  independence  of  her  character. 

With  these  dispositions,  she  naturally  leaned  towards  the  opinions 
of  Achille  Lefort,  and  grew  bold  in  the  hopes  he  entertained  in 
proportion  as  danger  threatened  them.  Between  the  old  count 
and  the  young  Carbonarist,  she  was  as  the  pure  mirror  of  truth, 
from  which  each  migrht  see  the  stains  and  errors  of  his  conscience 
driven  back,  as  though  froA  a  wall  of  crystal.  She  always  listened 
to  her  grandfather  with  re?pect,  but,  when  she  saw  him  faltering, 
she  sought  the  cause  elsewhere  than  in  a  want  of  courage,  while  her 
uprightness  intimidated  the  old  man.  When  Achille  allowed  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  his  presumption,  she  imagined  that  he 
had  met  with  some  extraordinary  success  in  his  enterprises ;  and 
he,  ashamed  of  the  faith  she  had  in  him,  blushed  to  feel  that  this 
faith  was  ill  founded.  The  count  would  have  preferred  that  she 
should  not  be  present  at  their  interviews;  but  Achille,  well 
knowing  the  ascendancy  she  exercised  over  him,  took  care  to  find 
them  together  when  he  wished  for  an  explanation,  for  in  her 
presence  M.  de  Villepreux  dared  not  show  all  his  vexation  and 
repugnance. 

It  happened  several  times  that  Pierre  Huguenin  was  spoken 
of.  Achille  declared  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
conquests  he  could  make  for  the  Vente ;  that  there  would  be  some 
difliculty  in  overcoming  his  objections,  but,  that  once  pledged,  he 
would  prove  a  hero.  Yseult  said  that  she  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  him,  and  that  she  should  see  him  enter  into  frequent 
communication  with  her  grandfather,  with  great  satisfaction,  since 
he  must  needs  derive  from  such  intercourse  the  poUticsl  vas&csMs.- 
tion  for  whicj)  90  fine  an  intellect  m\ia\.  Vlto^x.,    X^«»^  ^S^\saa.- 
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gined  that  her  grandfather  carried  within  him  some  grand  reve- 
lation of  the  social  idea  which  tormented  the  philosophical  artisan. 

"  Your  Pierre  Haguenin  is  a  fool,"  said  the  count  to  them  one 
evening,  driven  to  extremity ;  "a  mad  man  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  the  hot-headed  M.  Lefort.  It  is,  heyond  doubt,  good 
that  the  people  should  read  Jean-Jacques  Rouseau  and  Montes- 
quieu. I  am  not  laughing,  do  you  hear,  my  child  }  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  derive  some  good  fruit  from  it.  But  let  them  give  them- 
selves time  for  digestion,  the  devil.  They  have  scarcely  swal- 
lowed the  manna  before  they  cry  out  that  they  have  found  the 
promised  land.  It  took  the  people  of  Moses  forty  years  to  do 
that :  forty  years,  which  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  may  mean 
forty  ages,  think  of  that.  Leave  them  alone  then,  they  only  need 
that.  Are  they  sufficiently  educated  to  take  a  part  in  politics  ? 
It  is  for  us  to  ask  what  suits  them,  and  to  make  their  condition  as 
fifood  as  it  can  be,  without  consulting  them,  for  they  cannot  as  yet 
pronounce  upon  their  own  cause.  They  would  be  judge  and 
client  at  the  same  time.'* 

"Are .we  not  in  the  same  case  ?"  said  Yseult. 

"  But  our  education  is  completed ;  we  have  ideas  of  justice 
based  upon  a  certain  science  which  they  know  nothing  of,  and 
which  they  will  not  quickly  learn.  Give  them  time  to  come  up  to 
us,  and  do  not  commit  the  folly  of  descending  to  them.  We 
must  not  soil  our  hands  to  please  them  ;  they  must  wash  theirs  to 
resemble  us." 

"  But  it  will  need  some  immense  political  crisis,  before  they 
get  the  time  and  the  instinct  to  -civilize  themselves,"  cried  Le- 
fort. 

**  Thus,  my  dear  sir,  we  must  manage  the  time  and  place  of 
this  crisis,  but  without  allowing  them  to  give  us  too  much  assist- 
"  ance ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  make  the  law  to-morrow  for 
us,  and  that  would  only  bring  back  barbarism." 

"  But,  my  father,"  said  Yseult,  **  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
might  instruct  and  aid  them  to  civilise  themselves  in  the  mean 
ti/ne.'* 

"Certainly,'*  cried  t\i^  ewsaiV^  ^'^^  m\ist,  in  all  that  does 
not  openly  tend  to  po^Xka,  bXi^xOcl  ovsX.  %.  V^^govsg^^asA  v^  ^.eoa,. 
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encourage  them,  procure  them  work  and  instruction,  renew  in 
them  the  feeling  of  human  woith.  Is  not  this  ray  method  with 
them  ?  Do  I  not  treat  them  as  my  equals  ?  Do  I  ohlige  them  to 
stand  while  addressing  me  ?  Do  I  not  seek  to  develope  all  the 
germs  of  intelligence  I  perceive  among  them  ?** 

"Assuredly,  Monsieur  le  Com  te,"  said  Achille,  **your  private 
conduct  is  generous,  and  truly  liberal ;  but  why  would  you  not 
admit  a  certain  initiation  into  political  movement  as  a  means  of 
education  for  the  intelligent  and  courageous  among  the  people  ? 
Do  you  think  that  Pierre  Huguenin  does  not  understand  as  well  as 
I  what  we  are  about  ?'* 

"  That  might  not  be  saying  much  for  him  either,"  replied  the 
count,  laughing ;  "  moreover,  he  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  ;  the 
proof  is,  that  he  repulses  your  advances,  and  suffers  himself  to 
be  entreated  in  vain." 

Some  days  after  this  conversation,  Yseult,  walking  in  the  park 
with  Achille,  and  speaking  at  the  v^ry  moment  of  Pierre  Hu-p 
guenin,  saw  him  in  the  distance  going  towards  the  workshop. 

"I  have  a  great  inclination  to  speak  to  him,"  said  she,  " and 
to  see  if  I  can  succeed  better  than  you.  I  should  be  proud  of 
converting  him,  and  of  announcing  it  this  evening  to  my  grand- 
father." 

"  I  greatly  fear  that  M.  le  Comte  no  longer  cares  for  any  poli- 
tical conversion,"  replied  Achille,  who  himself  felt  somewhat  dis- 
couraged on  that  particular  day. 

'•  You  are  deceived,  monsieur,"  returned  Yseult,  who  tlid  not 
cease  to  fancy  her  grandfather  a  patriarch  of  the  revolution ;  "  I 
know  his  disposition  better  than  you  do.  He  is  subject  to  attacks 
of  great  depression ;  but  a  well- chosen  word,  a  generous  senti- 
ment, the  least  act  of  courage  and  patriotism,. .  . .  hold  !  the  ad- 
hesion of  Pierre  Huguenin  to  your  projects,  will  suffice  to  restore 
hira  to  that  noble  enthusiasm,  we  both  know  so  well.  WiU 
you  call  Pierre  that  I  may  speak  to  him  ?  Do  you  advise  me  to 
do  so  ?" 

'*  Why  not  }'*  replied  Achille,  whose  vanity  was  somewhat  in,- 
terested  in  overcoming  the  disdainful  refusals  of  the  artl^aaa.,.    TVis. 
eloguence  of  a  woman  can  work  loiv^jd^^. 
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He  ran  to  fetch  him.  Bat  instead  of  bringing  him  back  to 
Mademoiselle  de  ViUepreox^  and  remaining  as  a  third  in  the  con- 
versation, as  she  expected,  he  withdrew,  fearing  that  his  presence 
might  aronse  in  Pierre  the  spirit  of  opposition,  and  relying  upon 
the  confusion  and  embarrassment  which  a  tdte-a-t^te  with  the 
young  chatelaine  could  scarcely  fail  to  cause  him.  When  thus  left 
•ctoaHy  alone  with  Pierre,  Yseult  was  herself  seized  with  a  timi- 
dity foreign  to  her  character,  and  remained  for  some  moments 
unable  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  Pierre  on  his  side  was  so 
troubled,  that  he  did  not  perceive  this,  and  attributed  to  the  noise 
in  his  own  ears,  the  interrupted  sense  and  inaudible  words  of 
Yseult.  At  last  they  both  succeeded  in  becoming  calmer,  and 
making  themselves  heard, 

*  Yseult  spoke  to  him  with  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  had, 
j^t  that  period,  its  current  phraseology,  more  brilliant  in  words 
than  rich  in  facts  and  ideas.  Nevertheless,  the  rare  beauty  which 
good  taste  and  grace  of  mind  know  how  to  bestow  on  the  simplest 
expressions,  the  elegant  and  melodious  diction,  the  feminine 
voice,  clear  and  touching,  the  pure  and  deep  feeling  which  the 
young  girl  carried  into  this  act  of  proselytism,  gave  such  charm 
to  her  declamation,  that  Pierre,  conquered  and  transported,  felt 
his  face  bathed  with  tears.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for 
the  ingenuousness  of  the  auditor's  heart,  and  the  love  which  had 
there  left  its  quivering  and  delicate  arrow.  There  was  no  resist- 
ance before  such  an  assault,  no  distrust  that  could  stand  before 
such  a  conviction,  no  plebeian  pride  that  could  repulse  so  touching 
a  temptation.  His  reason  received  a  violent  blow.  "With  his 
small]  experience,  at  an  age  when  feeling  has  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  one*s  being,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Yseult,  blindly  believing  in  the  two  sided 
theories  of  her  grandfather,  and  seeing  oiily  the  bright  side  of 
intentions  and  promises,  laboured  to  destroy  the  prejudices  of 
Pierre,  by  persuading  him  of  what  she  herself  believed,  that  the 
old  man  concealed  the  ardour  of  his  republicanism  from  prudence, 
while  waiting  for  the  day  when  he  could  usefully  apply  it. 

"  I  have  been  decewedr  X\iow^\\.V\^x\^»  'sy&V^a.lv^tened  ;  "I  have 
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been  unjust  towards  the  father  and  instructor  of  such  a  daughter. 
The  soul  of  a  coward  and  a  traitor  could  not  have  formed  this 
heroine,  brave  as  Jeanne  d*Arc,  eloquent  as  Madame  de  StaSl. 
Yes,  I  have  tried  to  shut  my  ey^s  to  the  light,  and  my  repug- 
nance was  only  the  blindness  of  pride.  The  people  have  friends 
in  the  higher  classes  ;  they  distrust  and  repulse  them.  We  are 
deaf  and  brutal,  I  above  all,  who  have  misunderstood  this  voice  i 
from  Heaven,  and  resisted  this  superhuman  power.*' 

These  reflections  came  to  the  lips  of  Pierre  Huguenin  without 
bis  knowing  what  he  said ;  so  exalted*  so  overflowing  with  joy 
and  love  was  his  soul. 

**  You  have  then  distrusted  us  ?'*  said  the  young  patrician ;  "  you 
have  wronged  my  father,  the  most  sincere  and  high-minded  of 
men  !  But  will  you  distrust  me  also  ?  I,  who  am  speaking  to  you, 
am  I  also  deceiving  you  ?  Do  you  think  that  at  my  age  one  knows 
how  to  deceive  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that  there  is  in  the  depths  of 
my  heart  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for  justice  and  equality  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  all  the  books  which  have  formed  your  mind, 
have  formed  mine  also  ?  How  perverse  should  I  be,  if  I  could  have 
read  Jean-Jacques  and  Franklin  without  being  penetrated  with  the 
truth !  Do  you  think  that  I  have  not  made  my  grandfather  relate 
to  me  those  grand  epochs  of  the  revolution,  wherein  men  appoint- 
ed by  destiny,  have  followed  out  and  defended  the  principle  of 
the  popular  sovereignty  at  the  price  of  their  lives,  their  reputa- 
tion, and  their  own  hearts ;  tearing  from  their  souls,  by  a  sub- 
lime eflfort,  all  human  feehng  for  the  salvation  of  humanity  ?  Yes, 
my  grandfather  understood  all  this,  and  admires  all  these  men, 
from  Mirabeau  to  Robespierre,  from  Baniave  to  Danton.  And, 
moreover,  do  you  suppose  that  I  have  learned  nothing  from  Chris  • 
tianity  ?  We  women  are  bom  and  grown  up  in  Cathohcism,  what- 
ever may  be  the  philosophy  of  our  fathers.  And  the  gospel  con- 
tains for  us  profound  lessons  of  fraternal  equality,  with  which  men 
perhaps  are  not  acquainted.  As  for  me,  I  adore  in  Christ  his  ob- 
scure birth,  his  few  and  humble  apostles,  his  poverty  and  his  de- 
tachment from  all  human  pride,  and  the  whole  popular,  and  divine 
fervor  of  his  life  crowned  by  martyrdom.     If  I  withdraw  froiu  tJU^ 
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church,  it  is  because  her  priests,  in  making  themselves  the  minis- 
ters of  temporal  power  and  the  servants  of  despotism,  have  be- 
trayed the  design  of  their  master  and  changed  the  spirit  of  his 
doctrine.     But  I  feel  myself  ready  to  practice  that  doctrine  to  the 
letter.     No  suffering,  no  misery,  no  labour  should  repulse  me,  if 
it  were  necessary  that  1  should  share  in  the  sorrows  of  the  people  ; 
no  prison,  no  scaffold  should  deter  me  from  the  proclamation  of 
my  faith.     Listen  Pierre,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  have  never  reflected 
seriously  on  my  riches  and  my  liberty  without  remorse,  because  of 
the  poor  who  are  forgotten,  and  the  prisoners  who  are   tortured. 
I  have  sometimes  had  errors  of  judgment,  I  have  yielded  to  habits 
of  luxury,  I  have  given  utterance  to  formulas  consecrated  in  the 
world  by  custom  and  prejudice.     But  were  I  called  upon  to  per- 
form some  great  thing,  to  give  my  life  in  expi?ition  of  those  hours 
of  apathy  and  ignorance,  beheve  me,  I  would  thank  God  for  re- 
leasing me  from  all  those  miserable  ties  in  which  my  soul  lan- 
guishes and  blushes  at  itself.     I  do  not  tell  you  all  these  things  to 
extol  myself  before  you,  but  that  you  may  know  how  my  grand- 
father has  brought  me  up,  and  what  sentiments  he  has  cherished  in 
my  heart.     Do  you  beheve  them  sincere  ?" 

Pierre  was  intoxicated,  beside  himself;  the  fever  which  burned 
in  the  veins  of  Yseult  had  passed  into  his.  Both  believed  them- 
selves simply  transported  by  faith,  and  felt  at  that  moment  no 
other  tie  between  them  than  that  of  virtue.  It  was  nevertheless 
love  which  had  taken  this  form,  and  which  kindled  in  them  the 
flame  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm. 

"  Do  with  me  what  you  will,"  said  Pierre.  •'  It  is  too  little  to 
say,  ask  me  for  my  life.  Dispose  of  my  conscience^  I  believe  in 
you  as  in  God  himself;  I  will  allow  myself  to  be  led  blindfolded, 
if  you  will  only  deign  to  say  some  words  in  encouragement  of 
my  faith  and  hope. ..." 

'*  Faith,  hope,  charity."  replied  Yseult,  "this  is  the  device  of 
the  society  to  wliich  you  are  invited  to  belong.  Can  th^re  be 
a  finer  ?" 

Pierre  promised  every  thing  ;  and  when  Achille  rejoined  them, 
Yseult  presented  him  as  a  brother  won  over  to  the  holy  cause. 
The  astonishment  and  joy  of  the  commercial  traveller  were  at 
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tiieir  height  when  Pierre  confirmed  his  subiuission  by  a  formal 
promise. 

*'  I  begin  to  think  that  Mademoiselle  de  Buonaparte  is  an  extra- 
ordinary woman/'  cried  Lefort  rubbing  his  hands  when  Yseult 
had  retired*  '*  Five  Dieu  !  I  owe  her  a  great  deal,  Maitre  Pierre ! 
She  has  been  of  admirable  assistance  to  me  in  all  the  assaults  we 
have  made  upon  grand- papa ;  she  is  a  true  disciple  of  liberty  and 
equality.  Her  little  finger  is  worth  all  the  family  put  together. 
The  devil  take  me  if,  in  your  place,  I  should  not  be  in  love  with 
her." 

The  cool  manner  in  which  Achille  expressed  himself  upon  this 
head,  was  a  great  oflfence  to  Pierre  Huguenin. 

"  Do  not  mock  me,  I  beg,*'  replied  he,  '*  and  do  not  speak 
lightly  of  one  who  is  far  above  us  both  in  mind  and  character.*' 

**  Aye  indeed !  I  did  not  know  I  had  made  such  a  good  guess," 
returned  Achille,  struck  with  the  emotion  of  the  young  artisan. 
*'  But  why  think  that  I  mock  you,  friend  Pierre  }  Has  not  our  age 
entered  at  last  upon  the  paths  of  reason  and  philosophy  ?  Do  you 
think  that  a  person  so  purely  republican  as  Mademoiselle  de  Villcr 
preux  would  not  consider  a  man  like  you  absolutely  her  equal  ?  I 
will  answer  for  it,  that  she  appreciates  you  perfectly,  and  that 
she  has  not  a  shadow  of  prejudice,  now  especially  when  you  are 
pne  of  us,  and  Carbonarism  will  bring  you  into  constant  commu- 
nication, at  every  moment  of  your  life,  and  upon  all  political 
points. ..." 

"  You  are  nothing  better  than  a  selfish  seeker  of  your  own  ends  !" 
cried  Pierre,  deeply  irritated  at  the  lightness  with  which  Achille 
played  with  the  secret  of  his  soul ;  "  yes,  you  trifle  with  all  things, 
even  the  most  sacred.  To  g£^in  me  over  to  your  cause,  you  do  not 
blush  to  raise  in  me  the  most  mad  and  absurd  thoughts ;  but  do 
you  think  I  am  fool  enough  to  be  taken  in  ! ' 

Achille  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  silenced  by  the  pride  of  hig 
friend,  and,  without  noticing  his  resistance,  he  forced  him  to  hear 
all  the  good  Yseult  had  said  of  him. 

Achille  told  no  falsehoods ;  only  he  related  what  had  been  said 
in  a  coarse  manner,  and  interpreted  things  with  an  inconceivable  au- 
dacity.   Pierre  suflfered  as  he  listened,  but  still  he  continued  to 
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listen  ;  and  an  irresistible  joy,  a  mad  hope,  spite  of  himself,  gave 
the  last  blow  to  his  reason.  He  passed  that  night  .and  the  fol- 
lowing days  in  a  sort  of  delirinm  ;  and  Achille,  who  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  instruct  liim  daily,  found  that  Pierre  did  not  pay  the 
least  attention  to  his  speeches,  that  he  thought  no  more  of  phi- 
losophy and  politics,  but  that,  ruled  by  passion,  be  was  like  a  child 
beneath  his  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Achille  not  knowing  how  to  make  up  his  Vente,  had  cast  hif 
eyes  upon  the  Corinthian  ;  but  this  last  felt  nothing  but  aversion 
for  him,  and  Pierre  advised  the  propagandist  to  seek  some  other 
adept. 

The  Corinthian,  not  comprehending  that  a  political  tie  could 
unite  the  Count  de  Villepreux  and  Achille  Lefort,  and  never  ima- 
gining that  this  last  could  carry  Carbonarism  into  the  chateau, 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  detained  there  by 
the  fine  eyes  of  the  marquise,  ft  was  certain  that  Achille  was 
not  so  absorbed  in  his  revolutionary  pre-occupation,  but  that 
the  bright  rays  emanating  from  this  beauty,  did  somewhat 
disturb  his  brain.  He  made,  for  her,  toilettes  nearly  as 
ridiculous  as  those  of  Isidore,  though  in  another  way.  He 
availed  himself  of  his  thick  head  •  of  hair  and  his  black  whis- 
kers a  la  Bergami  to  make  up  a  head  d,  caractere;  and  as  his 
person  was  tolerably  well  made,  and  might  pass  in  the  provinces 
for  that  of  a  fine  young  fellow ;  as  he  had  great  fluency  of  ex- 
pression and  a  sort  of  table  (Thdte  eloquence  which  might  easily 
make  an  impression  upon  a  person  so  little  enlightened  as  Jose- 
phine, we  will  not  take  xr^oxi  oxirselves  to  affirm  that  his  trouble 
would  have  been  aitoge\\\«  \o^\„\«A  V^  ^\\\n^\  ^\.  ^^^  ^^tft^m 
-^t  days  earlier.    BmI  3o^^^\im^  T'^ ^^'^  \^ ^^\s.\fc  ^\  Tsi^^^v^ 
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raise  her  eyes  upon  any  one.     Dismayed  at  her  fall,  frightened  at 
every  thing,  she  had  scarcely  left  her  room  since  the  adventure  of 
the  fog ;  and  Amaury,  a  prey  to  a  thousand  inquietudes,  passing  from 
gratitude  to  vexation,  from  despair  to  jealousy,  knew  not  whether 
he  would  ever  he  permitted  to  see  her  again.     He  no  longer  saw 
her  except  at  a  distance  through  the  trees.     The  family  were  ac- 
customed after  dinner  to  take  their  coflfee  upon  a  terrace  covered 
with  orange  trees,  which  Amaury  could  see  from  the  workshop. 
At  this  hour  he  alwavs  found  some  work  to  do  to  the  windows,  and, 
mounted  upon  a  ladder,  his  eye  sought  the  terrace,  following  aU 
the  languishing  movements  of  the  marquise,  and  remarking  the 
empressies  attentions  of  which  she  was  the  object  on  the  part  of 
Achille    Lefort.     He  could  earnestly  have  desired  to  open  his 
heart  to  his  friend  Pierre,  and  to  have  asked  him  for  advice  ;  the 
more  so  that  he   had  nothing  to  reveal  to  him,  since  chance  had 
initiated  him  into  the  secret  of  his  love :  but  Pierre  seemed  to 
avoid  his  confidence.     Himself  a  prey  to  a  dream  from  which  he 
dreaded  to  be  awakened,  he  plunged  into  solitude  as  soon  as  his 
day's  work  was  finished.     He  wandered  in  the  park  in  the  same 
spots  where  he  had  before  met  Yseult,  not  daring  to  hope  that  he 
should  meet  her  again,  yet  almost  always  doing  so,  sometimes 
with  Achille  Lefort,  and  coming  straight  towards  him,  sometimes 
alone,  appearing  not  to  seek  him,  and  yet  not  avoiding  him.   Their 
conversation  ever  turned  upon    general   subjects.      No  exterior 
familiarity  had  been  established  between  them,  but  the  intimacy  of 
the  heart  grew  and  acquired  strength.     They  bore  towards  one 
another  a  mutual  esteem  and  admiration  which  found  every  day 
new  aliment  and  fresh  causes.     In  this  quarter  of  the  park  the 
vegetation  was  very  thick,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  being  annoyed 
by  the  mahgnant  interpretations  of  the  curious. 

It  was  a  quarter  closed  in  by  a  small  fence,  and  consecrated  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  flowers  which  Yseult  most  cherished. 
Guests,  relations,  and  servants,  were  accustomed  to  respect  this 
secluded  spot,  and  never  to  enter  it,  whether  the  gate  were  closed 
or  open.  It  contained  an  aviary  and  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  a 
grass  plot  intersected  by  beds  of  flowers.  Around  th.\&  ^^sjsft.  ^ 
grstsa  a  donhle  row  of  trees  and  &Yiiu\)%  iat\afe^  ^  ^\\^>aSax  «s^ess»i, 
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and  a  trellis* work  in  wood  surronnded  the  ^ole.  Pierre  usuaDjf 
met  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  at  a  short  distance  from  this  en- 
closure. When  Achille  was  with  her,  she  would  invite  them  both 
in.  When  she  was  alone,  she  would  walk  up  and  down  before 
the  entrance  gate  with  Pierre ;  and  when  she  thought  that  the 
interview  had  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  would  enter  her  parterre, 
after  wishing  him  good  evening  with  a  chaste  and  simple  grace 
which  Pierre  understood,  and  respected  even  to  adoration.  Then 
he  would  rapidly  withdraw,  and  wait  for  her  return  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  concealed  in  a  massive  tree.  He  was  happy  in  only 
seeing  her  pass ;  and  when  the  night  was  too  dark  for  him  to  dis- 
tinguish her  hght  form,  he  was  still  happy  in  hstening  to  the 
rusthng  of  her  dress  among  the  grass.  For  no  inducement  in  the 
world  would  Pierre  have  approached  her  at  this  moment.  He  felt 
the  value  of  the  confidence  she  accorded  in  always  meeting  him 
with  kindness,  and  he  understood  what  is  becoming  and  what  is 
not  so,  much  better  than  many  to  whom  the  customs  of  society 
never  teach  either  tact  or  circumspection.  Thus  his  thoughts  with 
regard  to  these  meetings  and  conversations  were  as  dehcate  as  those 
of  the  most  finished  man  of  the  world  could  have  been.  He 
remarked,  among  other  things,  that  as  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreui 
never  entered  this  reserved  park  when  alone  with  him,  so  she  never 
entered  it  when  alone  with  Achille.  On  the  davs  when  he  was 
the  last,  which  did  not  often  happen,  to  arrive  at  these  tacit  r«i- 
deZ'VOus,  he  found  her  with  the  young  Carbonarist,  walking  up  and 
down  the  exterior  avenue ;  and  when  they  had  all  three  taken 
some  turns  together,  she  would  say,  gaily :  **  Let  us  come  and  sec 
the  birds  I"  Then  they  entered  the  parterre;  and  if  Pierre 
•hewed  some  hesitation,  she  would  insist  upon  his  entering  also. 

One  evening,  Pierre,  who,  spite  of  himself,  still  preserved  the 
remains  of  a  jealous  suspicion,  ensconced  himself  in  his  accustomed 
retreat ;  it  was  a  large  bushy  maple  tree,  which  sprung  from  a 
thicket  and  inclined  over  the  avenue.  By  chmbing  this  tree 
one  was  perfectly  concealed,  and  could  see  and  hear  all  that 
took  place.  He  saw  Yseult  arrive  accompanied  by  Achille ;  he 
taw  them  pass  and  repass  beneath  him ;  he  heard  them  speak, 
as  on  other  days,  of  conspiracies,  revolutions^  and  constitutioot. 
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There  was  a  moment  when  Achille  stopped  beneath  the  maple 
tree,  saying : 

"  It  looks  as  though  we  should  not  see  our  friend  Pierre  this 
evening." 

"  It  is  singular,"  replied  Yseult,  "  for  he  comes  nearly  every 
evening.     He  is  extremely  eager  for  your  instructions." 

"  Or  rather  for  yours,  mademoiselle." 

'*  Mine,  what  can  I  teach  him  ?  It  rather  seems  to  me  that  I 
leani  a  great  deal  while  speaking  to  this  man  of  the  people,  who 
appears  to  be  truly  wise,  and  inspired  with  the  love  of  great 
things.     Does  it  not  seem  thus  to  you,  Monsieur  Lefort  .^" 

Achille  had  divined  the  secret  of  Yseult,  and  favoured  this 
mysterious  inclination,  while  feigning  to  perceive  nothing  of  it. 
He  was  led  to  act  thus  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  Carbonarism, 
but  from  a  sincere  affection  for  Pierre ;  and  also  from  the  charm 
which  an  adventure  of  this  kind  ever  has  for  young  minds ;  it 
may  be  too  that  he  felt  some  pleasure  in  thus  avenging  himself, 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  secret  contempt  of  the  old  count. 
He  played  the  part  of  a  sort  of  sentimental  go-between  in  a  ro- 
mance the  most  pure  and  serious  that  can  be  imagined,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  the  most  imreasonable  and  most  imlikely 
to  be  realized.  To  look  at  this  romance  from  the  large  point  of 
view  of  natural  justice  and  philosophical  reason,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  moral  and  elevated ;  to  look  at  it  through  the  nar> 
rowing  medium  of  custom  and  social  decency,  it  was  absurd  and 
revolting.  Achille,  seeing  it  under  both  phases,  admired  the 
one  and  amused  himself  with  the  other,  with  that  profound  rancour 
which  the  citizen  race  nourish  against  the  patrician. 

He  lost  then  no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  chatelaine  and 
artisan  into  communication.  It  was  he  who,  at  the  hour  of  the 
grandfather's  daily  siesta,  led  the  young  girl,  from  political  ar- 
gument to  argument,  till  they  reached  the  private  park.  It  was 
there,  thanks  to  Achille,  that  Pierre  now  learned  "with  what 
•jrmpathy  Yseult  expressed  herself  in  regard  to  him.  He  was 
surprised  at  the  ardour  with  which  Lefort  went  beyond  her  in 
his  praises,  and  he  observed  that  no  question  was  raised  of  seeing 
the  birds.  When  the  night  had  quite  closed  bi,  and  they  had 
^lost  all  hopes  of  seeing  Pierre,  Yseult  and  Achille  returned  to 
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the  chMeau,  and  Pierre,  cured  of  his  jealousy,  and  intoxicated 
with  joy,  went  to  sup  at  his  father's  with  the  Berrichon,  whom 
he  thought  witty,  and  the  father  Lacrete,  who  appeared  to  him 
possessed  of  genius,  so  benevolent  was  his  soul  at  that  auspicious 
inoment. 

**  Well  and  good  !'*  said  the  father  Huguenin  to  him,  "  here 
you  are  joyous  and  merry,  my  boy !  Do  you  know,  Pierre, 
that  your  manners  are  often  too  grand  with  your  family  ?  You 
associate  too  much  with  the  nobility,  my  child ;  it  spoils  the 
heart  and  the  mind." 

At  that  time  there  was  no  stranger  at  the  chateau  but  Lefort 
M.  Lerebours  was  occupied  at  the  wine-press,  seeing  the  new 
vintage  ferment.  Raoul  passed  his  life  at  the  neighbouring 
chSLteaux,  where  he  found  better  amusement,  and  where  he  was 
not  obliged  to  put  constraint  upon  himself,  lest  he  should  give 
way  to  the  temptation  he  felt  to  box  the  ears  of  that  mud  be- 
spattered philosopher,  that  highway  philanthropist,  that  wine-shop 
legislator,  in  one  word,  that  pedant  M.  Lefort, 

There  are  hours  of  impimity  in  the  life  of  a  chiteau,  which 
pass  all  belief.  Our  two  young  ladies  were  traversing  one  of 
those  phases  where  every  thing  seems  to  favour  forgetfulness 
of  the  world  and  indulgence  to  the  imagination.  One  evening 
'Josephine  was  weeping,  with  her  elbow  leaning  on  the  ledge  of 
her  window.  She  desired  to  see  the  Corinthian  again,  but 
dared  not  seek  to  do  so  ;  she  feared  lest  some  one  should  have 
di\dned  her  secret,  and  she  asked  herself  which  she  should 
choose,  the  contempt  of  the  whole  world,  or  that  of  the  man 
she  abandoned  having  first  abandoned  herself  to  him.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  a  muffled  sound  behind  a  small  door  pierced  in 
the  wainscot  of  an  alcove,  and  which  had  perhaps  favoured  the 
amours  of  some  chatelaine  in  the  time  of  the  League  with  some 
happy  page  in  the  absence  of*  her  warrior  husband.  This  door 
opened  upon  a  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  which 
taking  several  turnings  in  the  chateau  terminated  at  a  dead  wall. 
This  mysterious  outlet  had  been  built  up,  and  was  now  looked 
upon  as  useless.  But  a  tta^-door  situated  in  the  wainscoting 
o{  the  chapel,  had  conduc^^  xJc^^  ^x^^-^x.  ^^T\\LSiKsa.^^Qm  dia. 
tovexj  to  discovexy,  feom  ou^  V^^^  ^^  :^>^>i^^V  n*.  ^^sn^^^.^^ 
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he  had  reached  this  apparently  impassible  wall.  By  means  of 
calculating  and  reconnoitring,  he  had  divined  that  a  certain 
secret  door,  situated  in  the  apartment  of  the  marquise,  and  of 
which  Mademoiselle  Julie,  her  femme-de-chambrey  sometimes 
spoke  in  the  offices,  as  the  entrance  to  a  den  of  ghosts,  must 
lead  to  the  very  spot  where  his  progress  had  come  to  a  sudden 
stop. 

He  had  taken  a  lamp,  a  crow  bar,  and  a  hammer,  and  had 
plunged  into  the  labyrinth.  For  three  days  he  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  break  through  the  wall.  The  noise  of  his  ham- 
mer was  deadened  by  the  thickness  of  the  masonry.  It  was 
a  laborious  and  heart  stirring  task,  like  that  of  a  prisoner  work- 
ing for  his  escape.  Vyhen  the  wall  was  pierced  through,  the 
noise  made  itself  heard ;  and  the  marquise,  who  was  scarcely 
less  superstitious  than  her  femme-de-chamhre^  was  seized  with 
such  terror  that  she  flew  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  to  call 
for  assistance;  but  some  imknown  instinct  of  prudence  pre- 
vented her  from  yielding  to  this  fear,  and  from  mentioning  it 
in  the  salon,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  together 
from  ten  o'clock  till  midnight,  after  the  siesta  of  the  count. 

During  this  interval,  Amaury  had  enlarged  the  breach,  and 
had  glided  as  far  as  the  secret  door.  He  found  it  fastened 
from  within;  but  having  shaken  it,  and  assured  himself  that 
the  noise  attracted  no  attention,  he  opened  it  with  a  picklock. 
Then,  assured  of  his  victory,  he  reclosed  the  door,  double  locked 
it,  and  carried  away  the  key.  ' 

Cn  his  return  to  the  picture  gallery,  he  hastened  to  repair  the 
pannel  of  which  he  alone  had  discovered  the  mysterious  nse; 
and  replacing  it  himself,  in  order  that  no  one  might  have  a  hand 
in  it  or  be  associated  with  his  secret,  he  arranged  it  so  as  to 
be  able  to  lift  it  without  trouble  or  noise  whenever  he  desired 
to  do  so  ;  and,  this  enterprise  completed,  triumphing  in  his 
thoughts  at  the  terror  of  the  marquise,  and  defying  Achille 
Lefort  to  supplant,  or  at  least  to  deceive  him,  he  rejoined  Pierre 
at  the  very  moment  when  this  last  was  receiving  from  his  father, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  the  advice  to  distrust  the  kindness  of 
the  nobility. 

Thenceforth,  the  Corinthian  taateei  «i  V.OTcWl'fe  Vv^-^vasJ^^^  -ss^^ 
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one  which  decided  the  rest  of  his  life.  Protected  by  the  impa- 
nity  the  discovery  of  the  secret  passage  assured,  he  learned  to 
know  lore  in  all  its  wildest  power,  in  all  its  voluptuous  refine- 
ments. It  was  the  first  time  Josephine  had  been  loved,  and  it 
was  the  only  time  that  she  had  loved.  It  is  true  that  their 
passion  had  none  of  the  ideal  and  truly  angelic  purity  of  that 
which  Yseult  and  Pierre  Huguenin  experienced.  While  these 
repressed  the  fascination  and  even  the  idea  of  voluptuousness 
by  enthusiasm  of  mind  and  austerity  of  faith,  the  Corinthian 
and  the  marquise,  subjugated  by  the  energy  of  desire  and  the 
impetuosity  of  the  senses,  were  intoxicated  with  their  mutual 
youth  and  their  equal  beauty.  But  at  least  it  was  a  sincere 
love,  and  pure  after  a  certain  fashion ;  for  they  had  faith  in  one 
another,  and  both  had  faith  in  themselves.  They  vowed  a  fidelity, 
the  sentiment  of  which  was  within  them,  and  there  were  mo- 
ments of  enthusiasm  in  which  the  marquise  dreamed  of  the 
8ublime  courage  of  proclaiming  Amaury  her  lover  and  her 
husband  in  the  face  of  the  world,  on  the  day  when  the  Marquis 
des  Frenays,  yielding  to  the  premature  infirmities  which  threat- 
ened his  life,  should  leave  her  free  to  form  a  new  tie.  Amaury 
never  looked  to  the  future  under  this  aspect ;  it  mattered  little 
to  him  whether  the  Marquis  des  Frenays  lived  or  died,  or 
whether  Josephine  reconciled  herself  to  society  and  the  church. 
He  did  not  remember  that  she  was  rich  ;  he  had  profound  con- 
tempt for  a  wealth  which  he  should  not  have  acquired  by  his 
own  talents.  He  saw  in  her  but  the  woman,  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  impassioned ;  thus  he  adored  her,  and  implored  her 
always  to  love  him,  swearing  before  long  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  the  happiness  she  had  given  him,  and  the  confidence  * 
she  had  placed  in  his  destiny.  The  idea  of  glory  was  united 
in  his  soul  with  that  of  love.  There  was  within  him  a  pride 
full  of  boldness  and  gratitude. 

Beyond  doubt  there  was  nothing  senseless  or  culpable  in  this 
feeling.     But  he  quickly  experienced  the  result  of  every  in- 
toxication into  which  man  plunges  himself  without  an  ideal  of 
virtue  or  religion.     'We  ^L-a.^^  ^  the  right  to  be  happy,  to 
aspire  to  works  ot  gemwa  ^'ti^  ^^  w^^T^^^^ss^  ^'^  ^sasss.,    H  it 
permitted  ua  to  be  pioud  oi  «^^  o\;^^^^^  ^'^  ^^  Vs^^.^^  v.-^^ 
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upon  the  victories  of  our  intellect  and  will.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  life  of  man ;  and  if  with  love  of  self,  the  love  of 
our  fellow  creature^  be  not  intimately  allied,  this  ambition, 
which  might  triumph  over  all  in  its  devotion,  becomes  weakened 
and  embittered,  nay,  threatens  to  give  way  at  every  step 
while  it  remains  within  the  shackles  of  a  narrow  egotism* 
Love,  which  extends  this  egotism  to  two  beings  mingled  in 
one,  does  not  suffice  to  render  it  legitimate.  It  is  beautiful  and 
divine  as  a  means,  a  stimulus,  a  preservative ;  it  is  petty  and 
miserable  as  an  aim  and  final  end. 

The  Corinthian  was  not  egotistical,  in  the  mean  and  revolting 
acceptation  of  this  vice.  As  a  friend,  he  was  tender  and  de- 
voted ;  as  a  member  of  the  Compagnonnage,  he  had  always 
shewn  himself  useful  and  generous  ;  as  a  lover,  he  was  neither 
ungrateful  nor  presuming ;  he  remained  respectful  and  repent^ 
ant  in  his  heart  towards  the  Savinienne.  But  his  soul  wa» 
more  impetuous  than  strong;  his  impulses  more  eager  than 
powerful. 

He  carried  in  his  bosom  all  the  dangerous  curiosities,  all  the 
insatiable  desires  of  youth.  It  was  a  misfortune  then  for  him  to 
meet  with  Josephine's  love  in  the  midst  of  the  developement  of 
his  being,  and  in  that  period  of  life  when  we  receive  a  decisive 
impetus  from  circumstances,  without  possessing  the  strength 
necessary  to  appreciate,  direct,  or  resist  it.  Perhaps  the  strong 
and  virtuous  Pierre  would  not  have  issued  better  from  a  like 
trial.  Perhaps  he  also  might  have  loved  as  unwisely,  if,  instead 
of  meeting  with  an  apostolic  soul  like  that  of  Yseult,  he  had 
been  exposed  to  the  same  seductions  as  his  friend.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Corinthian  became  rapidly  corrupted  by  his 
happiness  ;  and  the  poor  Josephine,  while  abandoning  herself  to 
him  with  all  the  ingenuousness  of  her  gentle  nature,  was  for 
him  the  fatal  apple,  which,  from  the  celestial  garden  of  adoles- 
eence,  was  to  send  him  an  exile  upon  the  barren  desert  of  actual 
life. 

Achille  had  suddenly  quitted  the  chSLleau.     He  had  found  it 
more  easy  to  organise  a  Vente,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poitoii^ 
and  had  repaired  thither  ta  the    apij^e^V  oi  ^wsi^  ^^-rosa.^^  -w^ 
eager  as  himaelf  for  the  maintenaaee   ol  t\vR  l^j^xw^  Ci«SQRso»«- 
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rism.  He  was  however  to  return  to  complete  and  consecrate 
tliat  of  Villepreux,  which  he  did  not  despair  of  the  least  in  the 
world,  and  which  he  desired  to  designate,  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  La  Jean  Jacques-Rousseau. 

His  departure  filled  the  heart  of  Pierre  Huguenin  with  grief 
and  terror.  He  imagined  that  he  should  no  longer  find  an 
opportunity  or  an  excuse  for  seeing  Yseult  in  the  park.  But 
suddenly  Providence,  or  rather  the  modest  connivance  of  love, 
suggested  happy  pretexts  for  fresh  interviews.* 

A  storm  had  destroyed  the  aviary  in  the  private  park.  Yseult 
appeared  extraordinarily  attached  to  these  hirds,  and  asked 
Pierre  Huguenin  to  construct  them  a  new  abode.  He  at  once 
made  a  drawing  of  a  pretty  little  temple  in  wood  and  brass  wire, 
which  was  to  enclose  the  basin  and  fountain,  with  its  lai^e 
margins  of  grass,  reeds  and  moss  for  the  aquatic  birds.  Shrubs 
of  a  considerable  height  were  to  be  contained  entire  in  this 
spacious  cage ;  creepers  were  to  surround  it  with  an  exterior 
net  work  of  verdure  ;  and  above  all  a  large  parasol  of  zinc  was 
to  protect  the  delicate  birds  of  other  regions  from  the  rain  and 
the  too  ardent  sim. 

The  impatience  which  Yseult  evinced  to  see  this  ornitho- 
logical building  erected,  induced  the  father  Huguenin  to  consent 
that  his  son  and  the  Berrichon  should  devote  themselves  to  it 
for  a  few  days.  A  fortnight  ought  to  have  sufficed  for  this  work, 
but  it  lasted  much  longer. 

At  first  the  Berrichon  could  make  nothing  of  it.  He  might 
well  affirm  that  Pierre  was  more  difficult  to  please  than  usual, 
and  declare  that  he  was  unjust  in  making  him  minutely  re-ar- 
range the  pieces  which  he  had  fitted  in  with  the  utmost  care. 
Pierre,  proving  to  him  gently,  but  with  firmness,  that  this  work 
was  too  delicate  for  him,  employed  him  only  in  preparing  the 
pieces  in  the  workshop,  and  in  running  hither  and  thither  with 
a  hundred  commissions  in  a  day.  He  sent  him  three  times  to 
the  neighbouring  town  to  fetch  him  some  wire.  The  first  was 
too  fine,  the  second  too  coarse,  and  the  third  was  neither  suffi- 
ciently fine  nor  sufficiently  coarse.  At  least,  it  was  thus  the 
Berrichon,  in  his  artless  discontent,  related  the  matter  to  the 
Corinthian,  to  tlie  gie'dl  «xa\iaeitve\i\.  vil  ^ii^  latter.     The  leason 
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0f  this  was,  that  while  La  Clef-des-Ccntrs  was  assisting  Pierre 
throughout  the   day,  Mademoiselle   de  Villepreux  only  came 
to  examine  the  work  once  or  twice,  but  when  Pierre  was  alone, 
she  came  three  or  four  times,  and  remained  longer.     At  first  she 
was  not  alone.     The  marquise  or  her  father,  accompanied  her, 
and  the  gardener  was  almost  always  in  the  parterre.     But  by 
degrees  she  accustomed  herself  to  come  unattended,  and  to  remain 
even  after  the  sun  had  set  and  the  gardeners  had  departed. 
Pierre  clearly  saw  that  she  was  beginning  to  overstep,  without 
seeming  aware  of  it,  that  social  yoke  to  which,  until  now,  she 
had  blindly  submitted.     He  had  appreciated  this  ;    for  he  had 
felt  that  she  did  not  treat  him  as  a  thing,  but  as  a  man,  and 
that  this  modest  reserve  evinced    not  distrust,  but  a  sort  of 
respect  for  his  position :  it  was  as  a  long  and  delicate  repara- 
tion for  the  memorable  word  of  the  turret.  ,  But  when  she  for- 
got her  former  resolution,  and  no  longer  feared  to  remain  alone 
with  him  in  the  private  park,  he  did  not  the  less  appreciate  the 
change  ;  for  it  was  the  mark  of  a  holy  confidence,  and  a  tran- 
quillity of  soul  almost  fraternal.     Pierre,  far  from  suffering  in 
these  pure  and  calm  relations,  blessed  and  cherished  them,  not 
dreaming  of  any  others  and  never  aspiring  to  the  dangerous 
happiness  which  fevered  the  Corinthian.     He  loved  too  much 
to  desire.     Yseult  was  to  him  as  a  celestial  being  whom  he 
would  have  feared  to  profane  in  only  touching  the  folds  of  her 
dress.     He  trembled  in  all  his  limbs  as  he  saw  her  coming  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue,  and  his  hand  could  scarcely  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  mallet  or  chisel.     When  he  heard  her  named  a  burning 
•   blush  suffused  his  face  ;  and  if  sometimes  the  dreams  of  the  night 
shewed  him  her  image  through  an  involuntary  delirium,  a  sort 
of  repentant  shame  would  bow  his  head  on  the  morrow  and 
abase  his  eyes  before  her.     But  when  she  spoke  to  him,  she 
moved  his  whole  soul,  and  carried  it  back  to  those  high  regions 
of  enthusiasm,  where  th<^re  is  neither  confusion  nor  terror,  be- 
cause in  them  there  is  the  sentiment  of  an  intellectual  hymen, 
legitimate,  as  well  as  indissoluble. 

No  one  thought  of   caluminating  these  relations,  or  rather 

no  one  had  remarked  them.     It  was  known  that  the  count  had 

nought  up  his  daughter  in  habits  of  a  certain  equalitY  wltb^  ^ 
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the  world.  Moreover  the  independent  ways  he  had  given  her,  that 
philosophical  education  which  some  called  it  VAnglaise,  and  the 
rest  d,  rEmile,  and  which  had  rendered  her  calm  and  natural, 
dispelled  all  unpleasant  suppositions.  The  servants,  as  well  as  • 
the  neighbours,  had  a  respect,  or  an  instinctive  indifference,  for 
the  grave  and  solitary  humour  which  they  could  not  understand, 
and  which  they  attributed  to  an  organic  languor.  Her  pale- 
ness  had  caused  it  to  be  said  of  her,  ever  since  she  had  been  in 
the  world  :  "  That  child  will  not  live :"  and  yet  she  had  never 
been  ill ;  but  as  she  had  never  possessed  the  impetuous  gaiety 
of  childhood,  they  did  not  suppose  that  her  passions  could  be 
aroused,  and  that  having  forgotten  to  be  a  little  girl,  she  might 
remember  nevertheless  to  be  a  woman.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  those  who  had  seen  her  from  her  birth.  As  to  those  who 
did  not  know  her,  seeing  in  her  but  the  supposed  daughter  of 
the  Emperor,  they  would  willingly  have  built  up  a  finey  romance 
for  her,  according  to  their  ideas,  than  an  intrigue  with  a  journey- 
man joiner. 

It  chanced  that  at  a  fete  in  the  village,  Pierre  heard  some 
curious  and  indiscreet  words  6onceming  Mademoiselle  de  Ville- 
preux,  which  he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  replying  to. 
On  the  morrow,  while  he  was  working  at  the  aviary,  Yseult 
came,  according  to  custom,  to  play  with  a  tame  deer  that  was 
kept  in  the  private  park,  and  to  feed  the  young  birds  she  was 
rearing  in  temporary  cages.  Then  she  took  her  book,  and  made 
a  few*  turns  among  the  borders,  and  at  last  returned  towards 
Pierre,  to  whom  she  had  simply  wished  good  morning,  decided 
upon  entering  into  conversation.  Pierre  saw  that  there  was 
something  unusual  in  her  manner  ;  for  she  was  accustomed  to 
meet  him  more  frankly,  to  enquire  after  his  father,  and  to  tell 
him  the  news  of  the  journals,  while  he  assisted  her  to  un- 
fasten the  fawn  or  to  close  the  cages. 

"  Maitre  Pierre,'*  she  said  to  him  archly  smiling,  "  I  have  a 
fancy  to  day  ;  it  is  to  know  what  is  said  of  me  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  How  can  I  tell  you,  mademoiselle  ?''  replied  Pierre,  sur- 
prised and  startled  at  this  demand. 

"  Oh  !    you  can  ^^eW  m^  very  well,"  she  returned  gaily,  "  for 
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you  know ;  and  it  appefirs  that  you  have  even  had  the  goodness 
to  be  my  champion  sometimes.  Julie  told  my  cousin,  that 
yesterday,  beneath  the  vines,  you  reduced  two  young  men  to 
silence  who  were  speaking  of  me  singularly  enough.  But  her 
recital  was  so  perspicuously  arranged  that  Madame  des  Frenays 
could  make  no  sense  of  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Can  you  not 
then  tell  me  plainly  what  they  said  of  me,  and  why  you  declared 
yourself  my  defender  ?" 

"  I  ought  perhaps  to  ask  your  pardon  for  having  done  so,"  re- 
plied Pierre,  with  evident  embarrassment ;  "  for  there  are  persons 
so  far  above  the  reach  of  folly,  that  it  is  almost  an  outrage  to 
defend  them." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  **  I 
know  that  you  pleaded  my  cause  with  zeal,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
it ;  but  I  desire  to  know  also  of  what  I  was  accused.  Do  not  refuse 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity." 

Pierre  was  more  and  more  troubled,  and  knew  not  how  to 
relate  the  affair.  Yseult  insisted  with  a  quiet  gaiety  peculiar  to 
herself,  and,  that  she  might  listen  the  more  easily,  gravely 
seated  herself  upon  a  rustic  chair  with  a  certain  air  half  sisterly, 
half  queenly,  which  she  alone,  in  the  whole  world,  knew  how  to 
preserve  in  the  smallest  actions  of  her  life.  Forced  in  his  last 
entrenchments,  and  feeling  that  he  ought  to  render  accoimt  of 
his  conduct  in  a  circumstance  where  he  had  publicly  spoken 
of  her,  he  armed  himself  with  resolution  ;  and,  trying  to  be  gay, 
though  he  trembled  and  suffered  a  thousand  tortures,  he  thus 
related  the  anecdote  of  the  preceding  evening  :  "  I  was  seated 
beneath  the  vines  with  the  Corinthian  and  some  others  of  my 
friends,  when  several  young  men,  lawyer's  clerks  or  sons  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  came  to  take  their  beer  by  the  side  of  us. 
They  spoke  to  us  first,  and,  after  many  idle  questions,  asked  us 
if  the  young  ladies  of  the  chateau  danced  at  the  village  fetes, 
and  if  any  one  might  invite  them  to  do  so.  Just  then  you 
passed  the  arbour  with  M.  le  Comte  and  Madame  la  Marquise 
des  Frenays.  The  Corinthian  took  upon  himself  to  say  that 
neither  of  you  danced.  I  know  not  if  he  did  well,  or  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  to  say  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it.     At  least  that  is  what  I  should  have  replied  in  his  place. 

3. 
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One  of  these  young  men  then  said  that  Madame  des  Frenays 
danced  every  Sunday  on  the  warren  with  the  peasants,  that  he 
was  sure  of  it,  and  he  had  even  been  told  that  she  danced  to 
perfection.  The  Corinthian  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  this 
gentleman ;  it  is  certain  that  his  tone  was  sufficiently  impertinent, 
and  that  every  time  he  put  his  elbow  upon  the  table  he  deranged 
our  cloth  and  threw  something  down.  The  Berrichon  had 
picked  up  his  knife  three  times,  and  was  losing  his  patience 
even  more  than  the  Corinthian.  And  as  this  gentleman,  who  is, 
I  think,  a  horse-dealer,  always  insisted  upon  the  same  point,  and 
said  that  Amaury  had  not  told  him  the  truth,  the  Berrichon 
mingled  in  the  conversation,  and  declared  that,  if  the  marquise 
danced  with  the  villagers,  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should 

dance  with  strangers But  truly  I  do  not  see,  mademoiselle, 

how  all  this  story  can  interest  you." 

'*  On  the  contrary,  it  interests  me  greatly,  and  I  beg  you  to 
continue  it,"  said  Yseult.  And,  as  Pierre  hesitated,  she  added, 
as  if  to  assist  him :  **  These  fin&  gentleman  then  said  that,  if  we 
did  not  dance  with  strangers,  it  was  because  we  were  imper- 
tinent prudes Go  on,  tell  me  all ;  you  see  that  it  amuses 

me  and  cannot  vex  me." 

"  Well !  be  it  so.  They  did  say  that,  since  you  insist  upon 
knowing  it." 

"  And  they  said  something  more  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember." 

"  Ah !  you  deceive  me,  Mattre  Pierre  !  They  said  of  me  in 
particular,  that  I  was  wrong  to  play  the  princess,  since  they  well 
knew  my  history." 

It  is  true,"  said  Pierre  blushing. 

But  I  desire  myself  to  know  my  history.  This  is  what 
interests  me,  and  what  that  goose  of  a  Julie  would  not  tell 
my  cousin. " 

Pierre  was  on  the  rack.  This  history  interested  him  much  more 
than  Yseult.  What  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  known  the 
truth !  The  opportunity  at  last  presented  itself  of  learning  it 
in  the  replies  of  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  or  of  divining  it 
in  hej  countenance ;  but  he  feared  lest  in  giving  utterance  to  the 
fact  he  should  aXiow  \ke  ^^\\a.\AttXi  o^  \v.la  heart  to  be  seen,  and 
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that  his  secret  might  transpire  from  his  lips  or  his  eyes.     At 
last  he  made  up  his  mind  with  the  courage  of  despair. 

"  Well>  since  you  exact  that  I  should  repeat  it  to  you,"  said 
he,  "  they  pretended  that  you  had  desired  to  marry  a  yoimg 
scholar  who  was  the  preceptor  of  your  brother  ;  that  this  young 
man  had  been  driven  away  in  disgrace,  and  that  you  almost  died 
with  grief. ** 

"  And  that,  but  for  this  catastrophe,"  continued  Yseult  who 
listened  with  a  terrible  sang-Jroidj  "  I  should  have  preserved  that 
complexion  of  lilies  and  roses  which  so  freely  adorns  the  cheeks 
o'f  my  cousin  ?'* 

"  They  said  something  like  it." 

"  And  what  did  you  reply  to  the  last  accusation  }'* 

'*  I  might  have  replied  that  I  had  seen  you  when  you  were 
only  five  or  six  years  old,  and  that  you  were  as  pale  then  as  you 
are  now  ;  but  I  did  not  dream  of  denying  the  effect,  intent  as  I 
was  upon  denying  the  cause." 

"  Do  you  indeed  remember  to  have  seen  me  as  a  child,  Maitre 
Pierre  ?" 

"  The  first  time  you  came  here  your  hair  was  as  short  as  that 
of  a  little  boy,  but  as  black  as  it  is  to-day  ;  you  always  wore  a 
white  dress  and  a  black  sash,  for  you  were  in  mourning  for  your 
father  ;  you  see  I  have  a  good  memory." 

"  And  I,  I  remember  that  you  brought  me  two  ring  doves  in 
a  cage,  and  that  you  had  made  the  cage  yourself.  I  gave  you  a 
book  full  of  pictures,  an  abridged  natural  history." 

"Which  I  stiU  have." 

"  Have  you  indeed  ?  But  this  is  a  digression  which  will  not 
make  me  lose  sight  of  what  I  desire  to  know.  What  reply  did 
you  make  to  those  gentlemen  ?" 

"  That  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about,  and 
that  they  shewed  very  little  invention  in  their  romances." 

"  And  then  they  were  angry?'* 

"A  little.  But  when  they  saw  that  we  had  no  fear,  they 
qiitted  the  table,  saying,  that  the  fault  was  on  their  side,  for 
that  when  one  mingled  with  clowns  one  might  well  expect  to  be 
spattered  with  mud.  If  I  had  not  held  the  Berrichon  back  by 
force,  I  believe  he  would   have  broken  their  heads.     I  should 

3.  ^ 
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have  been  in  despair  for  such  a  thing  to  happen  through  a  con- 
versation in  which  you  had  been  named." 

Yseult  smiled  a  smile  of  thanks,  and  kept  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments. All  that  Pierre  suffered  while  waiting  for  her  reflec- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  express.  At  last  she  spoke,  and  said 
with  a  serious  air  : 

"  Tell  me,  Maitre  Pierre,  why  were  you  so  indignant  at  the 
accusation  they  made  against  me  ?  Does  the  fact  of  my  having 
desired  to  marry  an  unknown  preceptor,  appear  to  you  so  dis- 
graceful and  criminal,  that  to  deny  it,  you  expose  yourself  to 
the  chance  of  a  falsehood  ?" 

Pierre  turned  pale  and  made  no  reply.  He  did  not  even  lis- 
ten to  the  question,  so  clear  and  so  significant,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  ;  he  thought  only  of  the  passion  of  which  she 
appeared  to  make  him  a  confession,  and  which  precipitated  him 
from  heaven  to  earth. 

"  Come,"  returned  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  with  that 
brief  and  somewhat  absolute  tone  which  recalled,  it  was  said, 
that  of  the  emperor,  "  you  must  answer  Maitre  Pierre.  I  value 
my  reputation,  you  see,  and  desire  to  establish  it  firmly  in  the 
mind  of  persons  whom  I  esteem.  Why  did  you  deny  that  I 
might  have  loved  a  teacher  of  Latin  ?  Tell  me  !" 

"  I  did  not  deny  it.  I  simply  said  that  all  such  suppositions 
regarding  certain  persons  \|^ere  impertinent  and  misplaced  on  the 
part  of  certain  people." 

"  That  is  very  aristocratic,  Monsieur  Pierre  ;  I  do  not  go  so  far 
as  you ;  I  am,  you  know,  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  for  the 
liberty  of  election,  for  the  liberty  of  conscience,  for  all  public 
liberties.  There  would  then  be  inconsistency  in  asking  for  an 
exception  in  my  own  favour." 

■ '  I  was  wrong,  beyond  doubt,  to  answer  in  this  tone ;  but 
were  it  to  be  done  over  again  I  should  not  be  wiser.  Your  name 
in  the  mouths  of  those  brutal  babblers  displeased  me." 

"  Well,  I  absolve  you,  but  it  is  on  condition  that   you  tell 

me  at  once  what  I  asked  you  just  now,  Why  do  you  blame. ..." 

**  Mon  Dieu,  I  blame  nothing,"  cried  Pierre,  whose  heart  bled 

at  this  game.     "  If  your  idea  was  that  of  marrying  a  scholar,  I 
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think  that  altogether  as  ambitious  as  the  desire  of  marrying  a 
general,  a  duke,  or  a  banker." 

"  Then  you  would  not  be  my  defender  under  such  circum- 
stances ?    On  the  contrary,  you  would  accuse  me  ?'* 

"  I  accuse  you  ?  never !  You  have  quite  enough  greatness  in 
your  soul  to  be  forgiven,  if  need  be,  some  little  defect  of  judg- 
ment." 

"  Well,  I  like  your  reply,  and  I  like  your  judgment  upon  my 
Odyssey  with  the  professor.  You  appear  to  view  it  in  a  higher 
light  than  many  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is  strange,  Maitre 
Pierre,  that  never  having  seen  what  is  called  the  world  you 
understand  it  better  than  the  people  who  compose  it.  In  relying 
upon  pure  reason  and  unclouded  wisdom,  you  have  unmasked  a 
great  error  by  which  most  of  the  men  and  women  of  these  times 
allow  themselves  to  be  caught." 

"  May  I  ask  you  what  that  error  is  ?  for  it  seems  that  I  have 
been  '  talking  prose'*  without  knowing  it." 

"  Here  it  is.  Romances  are  the  fashion.  The  women  of  the 
world  read  them,  and  then  they  carry  them  into  action  as  much 
as  they  can  ;  and  nothing  of  all  this  is  romantic.  There  is  not 
a  single  true  affection  in  the  thousand  adventures  which  they 
attribute  to  the  most  enthusiastic  love.  Thus  one  hears  of 
elopements,  of  duels,  of  marriages  opposed  by  relatioiis,  and 
contracted  to  the  great  offence  of  public  opinion ;  and  even  of 
suicides,  and  in  all  these  there  is  no  more  passion  than  I  have 
had  for  the  preceptor  of  my  brother.  Vanity  takes  all  forms  ; 
people  lose  their  character,  marry,  or  kill  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  being  spoken  of.  Believe  me,  the  true  passions  are 
those  which  are  concealed ;  ^he  true  romances  are  those  of  which 
the  public  remain  ignorant ;  the  true  griefs  are  those  which  are 
borne  in  silence,  and  which  will  neither  complain  nor  be  con- 
soled." 

"  There  is  then  no  truth  in  the  history  of  the  professor?"  said 
Pierre  with  an  undisguised  anxiety  which  made  Mademoiselle  de 
Villepreux  smile. 

*  Moliere,  see  **  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme."  Our  readers  will  not  fail 
to  remember  the  amusing  surprise  of  Monsieur  Jourdain,  on  finding  that  he 
had  been  "  talking  prose"  ail  hit  life. — Tranblaiqb.. 
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"  Had  it  been  as  they  say,"  replied  she,  "  I  will   answer  for 
it  that  they  would  never  have  related  it.     For  if  I  had  had  an 
inclination  for  this  young  man,  one  of  two  things  would  have 
come  to  pass :  either  he  would  have  been  worthy  of  me,  and 
my  grandfather  would  not  have  opposed  my  choice  ;  or  I  should 
have  been  deceived,  and  my  grandfather  would  have  opened  my 
eyes.     In  this  last  case,  I  should  have  had,  I  think,  the  strength 
to  show  neither  false  shame  nor  ridiculous  despair,  and  no  one 
would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  complexion  grow 
pale.     But,  as  there  is  ever  something  real  at  the  bottom  of 
all  human  inventions,  I  must  tell  you  what  there  is  of  truth  in 
this  romance.     My  brother  had  indeed  a  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  who  was  not  very  profoundly  versed,    as  they    assure 
me,  in  either,  but  who  was  quite  enough  so,  since  my  brother 
was  resolved  not  to  learn   either  the    one   or  the    other.      I 
was  fourteen  years  old  at  most,  and  from  time  to  time  out  of 
pity  to  this  professor  who  was  wasting  his  life  at  our  house,  I 
took  a  lesson  in  the  place  of  Raoul ;  at  the  end  of  a  year,  I 
knew  somewhat  more  than  my  master,  which  was  not  saying 
very  much  for  my  knowledge.     One  fine  day,  I  remarked  that, 
while  eating  with  his  usual  good  appetite,  he  sighed  heavily  when 
I  offered  him  a  dish.     I  asked  him  if  he  was  suffering  ;  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  suffering  horribly,  and  I  began  to  question  him 
upon  his  health,  never  dreaming  that  he  had  just  made  me  a  de- 
claration.    On  the  morrow  I  found  a  singular  billet  in   my  Latin 
grammar  streaked  all  over  with  notes   of  exclamation.     This  I 
carried  to  my  grandfather,  who  laughed  at  it  greatly,  and  re- 
commended me  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  I  had  received  it. 
He  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  professor,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  young  man  had  disappeared.     Some  idle  woman 
of  the  world,  or  some  malicious  femme-de-chambre,  invented  a 
domestic  scandal,  involving  the  rude  and  humiliating  dismissal 
of  the  professor,  and  my  despair.     The  fact  is,  that  my  grand- 
father had  confided  to  this  young  man  some  trifling  political 
commission  in  Spain,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  as  well  as 
any  other  would  have  done,  and  that  on  his  return,  he  was  re- 
ceived at  the  house  with  as  much  kindness  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred,  wbich.  iia^\i\iv9^  ^^^woued  his  banishment.     There 
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was  never  any  question  between  us  of  the  billet,  and  he  wrote 
no  more.  He  even  seemed  to  have  altogether  forgotten  it ;  for 
I  have  often  heard  him  pitilessly  mock  at  people  sufficiently  pre- 
sumptuous to  risk  themselves  with  women  unlikely  to  receive 
them  favourably.  For  the  rest,  he  is  a  worthy  fellow,  whdm  I 
esteem  greatly,  though  his  oddities  sometimes  make  me  smile, 
and  I  think  that  is  also  your  feeling  with  regard  to  him." 

"  Do  I  know  him  ?"  said  Pierre  stupified. 

Yseult  with  a  malicious  air  passed  her  fingers  across  her 
cheeks,  as  though  to  design  the  form  of  Achille  Lefort's  large 
black  whiskers.  She  did  not  indicate  him  in  any  other  way, 
and  immediately  placed  her  finger  upon  her  lips  with  a  smile 
full  of  playful  enjoyment.  This  moment  of  abandonment  and 
gaiety  presented  her  to  Pierre  imder  an  aspect  of  beauty  which 
he  had  not  before  seen  in  her,  and  the  delicate  confidence  she 
showed  him  penetrated  his  very  soul. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

We  are  arrived,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  at  the  decisive 
moment  in  which  the  secret  societies  prevalent  among  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  France  were  borne  down  by  the  events  of  the 
restoration.  If  the  reader  has  paid  attention  to  the  sketch  we 
have  drawn  of  the  Count  de  VUlepreux  he  must  have  begun  to 
suspect  to  which  of  the  four  Carbonarist  parties  this  old  politician 
held ;  and  he  may  at  the  same  time  account  to  himself  for  the 
fact,  that  a  person  so  subtle,  so  sceptical,  so  light  and  pusillani- 
mous, had  dared  to  quit  the  vtdgar  path  of  official  politics  to 
throw  himself  into  conspiracies. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  count  was  too  ardently  attached  to  his- 
torical traditions  of  France,  whether  he  looked  to  the  period  of 
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the  ancien  regime  or  that  of  the  Revolution,  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  a  foreign  prince,  a  Prince  of  Orange,  since  this  pre- 
tender must  be  named.  M.  de  Villepreux  left  this  idol  to  other 
conspirators.  There  are  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  ministers, 
peers  or  deputies,  who,  then  detained  in  exile  in  Belgium,  had 
conceived  the  thought  of  reimiting  Belgium  to  France  by  giving 
the  constitutional  sceptre  to  a  Belgian  prince ;  they  also  for  a 
moment  entertained  the  idea  of  upsetting  the  restoration  by  the 
help  of  the  north.  History  will  some  day  perhaps  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  well  arranged  memorials  which  they  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  favour  of  this  candidate.  This 
Dutch  candidate  had  not  the  suffrage  of  the  count,  spite  of  the 
numberless  efforts  made  to  win  him  over  by  a  certain  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  who,  going  during  his  vacation  to  commit 
a  little  plagiarism  among  the  worm-eaten  libraries  of  Germany, 
thought  also  that  he  had  foimd  the  future  monarch  of  France  in 
Holland.  The  count  would  much  rather  have  been  the  partisan 
of  Napoleon  II.  than  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  A  prefect  under 
the  empire,  an  imperial  restoration  ought  to  have  pleased  him. 
But  he  was  too  clever  not  to  understand  that  the  empire  without 
the  emperor,  without  the  great  man,  was  a  chimera. 

In  short,  much  as  he  loved  Utopian  schemes,  and  much  as  he 
was,  in  theory,  a  partisan  of  the  most  liberal  ideas,  of  the  most 
philosophical  apd  radical  principles,  he  was  too  little  of  an  en- 
thusiast  to  be  willing,  with  La  Fayette,  to  mount  the  scaffold,  or 
achieve  a  republic,  of  which  he  could  not  immediately  and 
clearly  see  the  result.  This  fraction  of  Carbonarism  was  hu- 
moured and  caressed  by  him ;  but  at  heart  he  only  looked  upon 
it  as  a  useful  instrument,  a  decoy-bird  for  the  courageous,  an 
ally  calculated  to  warm  the  ardour  of  the  giddy,  and  to  draw  the 
chesnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Achille  Lefort  sincerely  believed  the 
Count  de  Villepreux  to  be  a  Lafayetiste:  but  the  Count  de 
Villepreux  knew  very  well  that  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  was 
an  OfUaniste, 

He  resembled  M.  de  Talleyrand,  his  friend  and  protector. 
Like  M.  de  Talleyrand,  he  sought  not  a  man  but  a  /ae/,  that  is 
to  say  a  man  who  should  accomplish  a  fact.    Dear  reader,  this 
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is  the  famous  device  of  parce  que  Bourbon j*  which  you  have  seen 
hoisted  since,  and  which  at  that  time  appeared  perhaps  strange 
and  new  to  you.  Know  that  the  more  subtle  politicians  had  for 
a  long  time  been  on  this  track.  The  Count  de  Villepreux  had 
been  naturally  brought  into  contact  through  the  relations  of  his 
family,  relations  which  I  have  already  made  known  to  you,  with 
one  of  the  active  parties  of  the  revolution.  He  had  imderstood, 
at  half  a  word,  that  the  man  M.  de  Talleyrand  protected  must 
not  himself  be  seen,  but  must  act  the  part  of  the  man  in  the 
fable  of  the  Bear  and  the  Travellers — ^he  must  feign  death. 
Only  believing  the  conjunctures  more  favourable  than  they 
really  were,  and  the  result  nearer,  he  had  ventured  upon  his 
own  account,  and  encouraged  moreover  by  the  example  of  those, 
who,  in  good  faith,  and  with  more  of  disinterestedness  than  he 
possessed,  directed  this  intrigue.f  It  was  thus  he  found  himself 
embarked  in  what  he  now  called,  when  he  spoke  of  it  to  himself, 
this  accursed  galley, \ 

"  The  Orleans  party,"  says  an  historian  of  Carbonarism,  "  is 
"  that  which  did  the  most  injury  to  the  association,  especially  in 
*'  the  latter  times.  In  the  beginning  it  is  not  impossible  that 
"  Louis-PhiUipe  might  have  conceived  some  hopes  from  their 
"  vast  insurrectionary  preparations ;  but  it  must  have  been 
"  quickly  evident  to  this  prince,  that  his  cousins  had  still  at  their 
'*  disposal  resources  too  large  to  be  thus  easily  forced,  and  that 
"  Carbonarism  could  have  no  other  effect  than  rendering  them 
''  imeasy  and  leading  them  to  unpopular  measures.  He  left  the 
"  Orleanists  then  to  conspire  for  him,  but  was  himself  well 
"  determined  to  remain  in  the  backgroimd,  not  deeming  that 
"  the  time  for  appearing  had  come.  Skilful  politicians  are  not 
''  those  who  seek  to  make  circumstances,  but  those  t^ho  seek  to 

*  This  was  one  of  the  many  enigmatic  phrases  hy  which  the  malicious  wit 
of  Talleyrand  delighted  to  confound  those  with  whom  he  acted.     It  was  ¥dtb 
this  *'  Parce  que  Bourbon  **  that  he  chose  to  fill  the  ears  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  not  his  pleasure  to  render  reasons  for  his  adhesion  to  the  younger  branch       * 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon. — Translator. 

f  We  would  above  all  speak  of  Manuel,  who  is  said  to  have  directed  the 
Orleanist  party  among  the  Carbonarists. 

X  "Cette  maudite  galere  la!*' — Moliere,  see  Les  Fotlrberies  de  Scapin, 
where  Geronte,  in  his  comic  distress  at  having  to  part  with  his  beloved  money, 
exclaims  continually,  **  mais  que  diable  ailait — il  faire  dans  cette  maudite 
galere  la !  "—Translator. 
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'  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances.  At  last  the  Spanish  war 
'  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  associations.  The  sudden  repression 
'of  the  revolution  in  Spain  by  the  most  vigorous  and  politic 
'  act  the  Bourbons  had  yet  accomplished,  put  an  end  to-  it  in 
'  France  at  the  same  time.     Vanquished,  even   with    arms  in 

*  their  hand,  there,  where  they  had  succeeded  in  planting  Car- 

*  bonarism,  the  hope  of  success  could  no  longer  be  cherished 
'  in  a  country  where  she  possessed  merely  the  resources  of  secret 
'  assemblies  and  conspiracies.  The  moral  influence  of  a  victory 
'  achieved  what  discord  had  begun,  and  what  neither  criminal 
'  processes  nor  scafiblds  could  ever  have  effected." 

The  third  of  November  of  this  same  year,  1823,  that  is  to  say, 
about  two  months  after  the  adventure  of  the  Corinthian  and  the 
marquise,  the  f^te  of  the  Count  de  Villepreux  was  celebrated. 
Many  persons  from  the  neighbourhood  were  invited  to  dinner. 
Many  others  came  of  their  own  accord,  to  render  homage  to  the 
patriarch  of  liberalism  of  the  Loir-et-Cher.  The  count  was  not 
much  gratified  by  these  domestic  ovations.  His  resolutions 
partook  of  his  political  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the 
morning  of  his  fSte,  his  grandson  Raoul  having  come  to  embrace 
him^  held  with  him  an  exceedingly  long  conversation,  at  the 
close  of  which,  after  having  touched  paternally  upon  several 
points,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
shackle  .his  military  ardour,  and  that  if  the  war  in  Spain  were 
prolonged,  he  would  allow  him  to  seek  service  in  the  French 
army.  Raoul  was  so  enchanted  with  this  half-promise,  that  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  hastened  to  announce  it  to  his  young 
friends  of  the  neighbouring  chateaux,  who  had  met  together  for 
a  hunt  about  two  leagues  from  Villepreux.  The  intelligence 
caused  great  joy  and  exclamation  on  their  part.  They  drank  to 
the  health  of  the  old  count,  declaring  that  they  forgave  him  the 
past,  and  that,  spite  of  all  connection  being  dropped  between  their 
respective  families,  they  would  go  and  thank  him  for  having 
crowned  the  wishes  of  Raoul.  Towards  evening  Raoul  was 
preparing  to  return  that  he  might  dine  with  his  grandfather, 
when  these  young  fools  took  it  into  their  heads  to  invite  them- 
selves to  this  dinner ;  some  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  cham- 
pagne,  the  rest  vfit\i  t\ie  m^douci  idea  of  compromising  the  old 
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count  with  his  liberal  guests  by  such  a  step.  Raoul  imagined 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  means  of  leading  on  his  grand- 
father more  quickly ;  and  the  young  ultra-royalist  phalanx  ar- 
rived at  the  chlLteau  at  the  moment  when  dinner  was  being 
served. 

The  apparition  of  these  sons  of  noble  families  at  the  liberal 
banquet  of  the  Count  de  Villepreux  was  a  singular  coup  de  thedtre. 
They  were  looked  upon  with  no  very  cordial  aspect.  Some 
of  the  indignant  guests  would  have  retired  fasting;  while 
others,  who  being  more  or  less  dependant  on  the  parents  of 
these  young  men  dared  not  openly  evince  their  displeasure, 
found  themselves  exceedingly  ill  at  ease.  The  count  got  himself 
through  the  dilemma  with  a  diplomatic  skill  before  which  the 
thoughtless  impertinence  of  our  ultra  striplings  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  But  matters  became  terribly  complicated  when,  with 
the  first  course,  Achille  Lefort  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  Mace- 
donian phalanx  of  ferocious  republicans,  new  converts  whom  he 
had  enlisted  during  his  journey,  and  whom  he  conducted  thither 
to  make  them  known  to  his  other  adepts,  desiring  to  confer  the 
Carbonarist  baptism  on  all  under  cover  of  this  fi^le.  He  pre- 
sented them  to  the  old  count  with  his  ordinary  assurance,  giving 
him  to  imderstand,  through  the  medium  of  Carbonarist  expres- 
sions involving  a  double  meaning,  that  they  were  amsins,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  receive  them  nolens-volens. 
The  count  once  more  took  his  part  with  grace ;  and  while  the 
gratification  of  their  first  himger  held  political  enmities  in  abey- 
ance, he  set  about,  though  without  appearing  to  do  so,  to  find 
the  means  of  ridding  himself  as  well  of  Raoul's  comrades  as  of 
Achille's  conspirators.  When  he  had  foimd  this  he  felt  at  ease ; 
but  as  his  projects  could  not  be  put  into  execution  till  dinner 
was  over,  and  as  before  then  lively  discussions  might  take  place 
at  table  and  oblige  him  to  side  with  one  party  or  the  other,  he 
bethought  himself  of  causing  the  trumpets  to  be  flourished 
under  the  windows  of  the  dining-room  at  the  appearance  of 
every  fresh  course.  A  word  in  the  ear  of  his  old  rou^  of  a  valet* 
de-chambre  was  sufficient  to  produce,-  five  minutes  after,  a 
frightful  uproar  of  hunting-horns,  to  which  the  dogs  of  the 
chateau  and  the  village  replied  by  plaintive  bowlings,  stopping 
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in  full  career  the  most  excited  of  the  speakers.  At  first  the 
company  was  somewhat  mortified  by  this  cruel  serenade,  and 
Achille  Lefort,  who  was  in  a  vein  of  eloquence,  declared  to  his 
neighbours  that  it  was  odious  and  insupportable.  But  Raoul, 
who  cordially  detested  his  ex-preceptor  since  he  had  taken  to 
grand  airs  with  him,  was  enchanted  to  see  that  he  could  no 
longer  make  himself  heard,  and  encouraged  the  horn  blowers  by 
sending  them  wine.  The  horn  having  worn  out  its  efiect,  for 
the  lungs  of  the  liberalists  grew  accustomed  to  the  cfiTort,  and 
contended  bravely  with  the  uproar,  it  was  found  that  Raours 
horse  had  got  loose  in  the  stable,  and  was  fighting  with  the 
horses  of  his  young  Mends.  They  all  rose  and  ran  to  separate 
the  combatants,  which  proved  a  long  and  difficult  task.  Wolf, 
warned  by  the  valet-de-chambre,  had  marvellously  seconded  the 
intentions  of  his  master.  When  the  party  returned,  dessert  was 
on  table :  this  was  the  most  dangerous  moment.  But  the  wine 
circulated  abundantly,  and  the  provincialists,  who  love  drinking, 
forgot  their  resentments  and  left  the  arena  of  discussion  to 
Achille  and  his  Romans.  Happily  the  count  possessed  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  person  of  Josephine  Clicot. 

The  lady-love  of  the  Corinthian  had  made  a  ravishing  toilette 
that  day,  and  her  beauty  was  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  all 
parties.  The  count  gave  her  a  prominent  part  by  begging  her 
to  sing  them  the  songs  of  the  province,  according  to  the  old 
country  custom  and  in  the  manner  of  the  Shepherdesses  of  the 
Plain.  Josephine,  brought  up  in  the  fields,  and  possessing  an 
agreeable  voice  and  a  peculiar  talent  for  mimicry,  sang  these 
simple  ballads  in  a  very  piquante  manner,  and  with  great  sweet- 
ness. She  allowed  herself  to  be  earnestly  entreated  for  some 
time,  but  yielded  at  last. 

From  that  moment  no  one  thought  of  any  thing  but  the 
seductive  marquise.  The  yoimg  royalists,  whom  they  had 
taken  care  to  place  around  her,  disputed  among  each  other  for 
her  replies,  her  looks,  her  smiles,  and  even  the  fruits  and  bon- 
bons which  her  fingers  had  touched.  When  they  retired  to  the 
salon,  a  violin  was  found ;  Raoul  knew  how  to  play  country 
dances;  the  count  entreated  his  daughter  to  place  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  Va  amoTCkgIi\l^^i^^^^  w^^xxked.     To  make  up 
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the  number,  for  there  were  few  ladies  present,  the  daughter  of 
the  mayor's  deputy,  and  the  farmer's  daughter,  whose  toilettes 
were  sufficiently  pretty  for  village  ladies,  were  sought.  In  the 
mean  time,  Achille,  indignant  at  the  frivolity  of  the  old  count, 
had  disappeared  with  his  men,  and  had  sent  for  Pierre  Hu- 
guenin. 

In  the  forenoon,  Pierre  had  received  by  express  a  billet  from 
the  commercial  traveller ;  in  which,  while  announcing  his 
arrival,  he  begged  him  to  warn  and  assemble  the  members  of 
his  future  vente,  and  named  the  rendezvous  for  that  very  evening, 
during  the  amusements  of  the  f^te,  in  the  workshops  of  the 
chateau.  Pierre  had  made  his  arrangements  with  some  un- 
easiness. The  nearer  he  saw  the  moment  approach  for  binding 
himself  by  serious  engagements  to  a  work  which  had  at  first 
appeared  to  him  vain  and  frivolous,  the  more  he  felt  his  old 
repugnances  return.  He  was  even  a  prey  to  a  certain  species 
of  remorse,  which  the  artless  illusions  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ville- 
preux  could  not  altogether  stifle.  At  last  the  hour  had  come, 
and  Pierre  promised  himself  to  refuse  his  adherence  if  the 
formula  of  the  oath  and  the  exposition  of  the  programme  im- 
plied any  degree  of  treason  to  his  principles  and  opinions. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  escape  from  this  danger. 
At  the  moment  when  Achille,  accompanied  by  his  proselytes, 
was  advancing  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  towards  the  work- 
shop which  was  to  serve  him  as  a  temple,  the  Count  de  Ville- 
preux  presented  himself,  and  feigning  to  be  in  ignorance  of 
his  designs,  told  him  that  a  warrant  was  out  against  him,  that 
the  gendarmes  were  seeking  him,  and  that  he  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  if  he  would  hide  himself  from  his  pursuers. 
His  plans  had  been  discovered ;  the  prefe'ct  had  written  to  the 
procureur  du  roi ;  they  had  resolved  to  punish  all  the  acts  of 
the  propagande.  Happily  some  employe  of  the  prefecture,  to 
whom  the  count  had  rendered  a  service,  had  had  the  generosity 
to  forewarn  him,  so  that,  if  there  were  any  chance  of  being  him- 
self compromised,  he  might  have  time  to  escape.  He  (the 
count)  would  certainly  have  to  undergo  a  domiciliary  visit  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  In  short,  the  interest  of  the  cause 
required   that   they  should  disperse,  and   that  Achille  shoxiLl 
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quit  the  proyince  on  the  instant.  A  good  horse  and  faithful 
servant  awaited  him ;  the  one  to  cany  him,  the  other  to  guide 
him  across  the  heath  till  he  should  reach  the  outakirts  of  the 
department.  This  whole  history  was  so  admirably  recounted, 
and  the  old  count  enacted  his  farce  so  well,  that  the  terrified 
republicans  dispersed  in  a  moment  like  a  handful  of  dry  leaves 
driven  by  the  wind.  Achille,  who  liked  nothing  better  than 
excitement,  had  at  last  that  of  thinking  himself  persecuted; 
and  this  nocturnal  flight,  these  dangers  which  had  no  existence, 
this  mystery  which  he  would  willingly  have  confided  to  every 
one  he  met,  engrossed  his  thoughts  and  filled  him  with  a  child- 
ish joy.  He  ran  towards  the  workshop  to  advertise  Pierre  of 
his  flight,  and  to  bid  him  farewell. 

Pierre  was  expecting  him,  and  was  not  alone.  Yseult,  who 
was  in  the  secret,  and  whom  her  father  had  authorised  to 
second  the  establishment  of  la  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  (while  he  . 
himself  laboured  secretly  to  procure  its  abortion)  had  escaped  j 
from  the  salon  to  assist  the  artisan  in  his  preparations.  She  had 
opened  her  cabinet  in  the  turret  to  him,  that  he  might  take  out 
the  necessary  chairs,  tables  and  flambeaux  ;  and  she  was  show- 
ing him  the  arrangements  for  the  ceremony,  when  Achille  gave 
the  signal  agreed  upon  against  the  shutter  of  the  workshop. 
He  rapidly  confided  to  them  his  tragical  position;  swore  to 
them  that  he  would  never  abandon  his  party ;  that  he  would 
find  a  means,  though  unaided,  of  giving  new  life  to  Carbonarism 
throughout  France,  under  some  other  form,  and  that  they  would 
shortly  see  him  again  at  Villepreux,  in  spite  of  tyrants  and  sub- 
prefects.  Then  he  embraced  Pierre,  and  so  warmly  exhorted 
him  to  remain  faithful  to  liberalism,  that  Pierre  was  delighted 
with  his  energy  and  the  freedom  from  personal  apprehension 
evinced  by  him.  The  fact  is  that  Achille  knew  no  fear  ;  vanity 
and  generosity  ever  led  him  towards  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
most  foolish  enterprises.  Yseult  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
conducted  him,  accompanied  by  Pierre,  through  a  covered  walk, 
to  the  park  gate,  where  his  horse  and  guide  awaited  him. 
Then  they  returned  to  re-arrange  the  workshop  and  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  shipwreck  of  la  Jean^Jacques  Rousseau, 

As  he  carried  the  furniture  back  to  the  turret  cabinet,  Pierre 
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could   not   repress   an  emotion  which  Yseult   perceiyed    and 
shared  in. 

"  This  place  recalls  to  you  as  to  me/*  said  she,  frankly,  "  a 
painful'  recollection ;  I  would  fain  efface  it.  Do  you  not  re- 
member a  certain  engraving  which  you  had  accepted,  and  which 
immediately  after  you  rejected  and  despised  ?  It  is  still  here, 
and  while  it  remains,  I  shall  believe  that  we  are  not  entirely 
reconciled." 

"  Give  it  to  me  at  once  then,"  replied  Pierre.  '*  I  have  long 
reproached  myself  for  not  daring  to  reclaim  it.'* 

''  Enough,  here  it  is,"  said  Yseult ;  *'  and  at  the  same  time  here 
is  a  child's  plaything  which  you  were  to  have  accepted  this  even- 
ing from  another  hand  than  mine,  and  which  you  are  abou^  to 
receive  from  me  as  a  remembrance  of  friendship  and  a  token  of 
political  imion." 

"  What  is  it  ?*'  said  Pierre  examining  a  superb  dagger  ex- 
quisitely chased ;  *'  of  what  use  can  it  be  to  me  ?  It  is  no  instru- 
ment  of  joinery  that  I  know." 

"  It  is  a  weapon  of  civil  war,"  replied  she ;  "  and  is  the 
token  given  to  a  new  member  when  received  into  the  Carbonarist 
ranks." 

"  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  they  swear  by  this  fatal  sym- 
bol ;  but  I  did  not  believe  it." 

'*  Royalism  has  made  many  emphatic  speeches  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  Carbonarism  has  clearly  proved  that  in  its  hands  the 
dagger  is  but  an  inoffensive  symbol  of  imion.  Its  introduction 
into  our  mysteries  is  respectable,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  to  us  from 
Italian  Carbonarism,  which  counts  more  serious  battles  and 
more  numerous  martyrs  than  ours.  It  is  the  symbol  of  our 
fraternity  with  its  victims,  whose  memories  each  of  us  should 
daily  and  religiously  commemorate  in  his  heart,  as  the  Catholics 
commemorate  those  of  their  saints  in  their  prayers ;  and  since 
we  can  only  weep  for  these  in  secret,  it  is  perhaps  good  to  have 
always  before  our  eyes  this  emblem,  which  reminds  us  of  their 
violent  death  and  their  sublime  devotion." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Pierre,  turning  the  dagger  in  his  hand, 
and  examining  it  almost  sadly,  "that  there  is  a  superstition 
among  us  with  regard  to  these  things  ?  The  gift  of  a  sharp  edged 
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instrument  cuts  friendship,  according  to  some,  and  brings  misfor- 
tune, according  to  others,  on  him  who  receives,  or  on  him  who 
bestows  it/* 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  this  fancy,  though  the  idea  is  a  poetical 
one.** 

"  Nor  I  neither,  and  yet. . . .  But  what  is  this  cipher  engraved 
on  the  blade  ?" 

"  It  is  yours  now.  In  former  times  it  was  that  of  one  of  my 
ancestors,  to  whom  this  dagger  belonged.  He  was  called  Pierre 
de  Villepreux  ;  is  not  this  also  your  name  when  you  join  your 
baptismal  name  with  that  of  your  name  as  companion  P^* 

"  It  is  true,**  said  Pierre  smiling ;  "  with  this  difference,  that 
your  ancestors  gave  their  name  to  the  village,  and  the  village 
gives  me  mine.'* 

"  Your  ancestors  were  serfs,  and  mine  were  soldiers  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  you  spring  from  the  oppressed,  and  I  from  the  op- 
pressors.    I  envy  your  nobility  greatly,  Maitre  Pierre." 

"  This  dagger  is  too  handsome  for  me,**  said  he  replacing  it 
on  the  table  ;  "  I  should  be  asked  in  mockery  where  I  had  stolen 
it ;  and  then,  I  am  indeed  of  the  people,  I  also  bear  the  yoke  of 
superstition,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  a  gloomy  thought  in  cormection 
with  this  sharp  weapon.  Positively,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     Give  me  something  else.*' 

"  Choose,"  said  Yseult,  opening  all  her  cabinets. 

"  My  choice  will  be  quickly  made,'*  said  Pierre.  "  There  is, 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  your  Bossuet,  a  small  cross  of  carved 
paper  with  some  Greek  ornaments  of  the  Lower-Empire  which 
are  in  charming  taste. 

"  Eh  !  mon  Dieu  /  are  you  then  a  sorcerer  r  How  do  you  know 
that  ?  I  do  not  know  it  myself.  It  is  two  years  since  I  have 
opened  my  Bossuet." 

Pierre  took  down  the  volume,  opened  it,  and  shewed  her  the 
little  cross,  which  he  had  greatly  desired  in  former  days,  but 
which  he  had  respected  and  left  in  its  place. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  I  made  it  ?"  asked  Yseult. 

*'  Your  cipher  is  pierced  in  gothic  letters  in  one  of  the  orna- 
ments." 
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"  It  is  true.  Well,  take  it  then.  But  wliat  will  yoJ^do  with 
it  ?" 

"  I  shall  hide  it,  and  look  at  it  in  secret." 

"  Is  that  aU  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  enough  ?" 

"  You  attach  some  philosophical  idea  to  it,  or  you  prefer  this 
emblem  of  mercy. to  the  emblem  of  vengeance  I  had  designed 
for  you,"  r 

"  It  is  possible ;  but  I  prefer  above  all,  this  piece  of  paper 
carved  by  you  under  the  influence  of  a  calm  and  religious  idea, 
to  this  rich  dagger,  which  has  perhaps  served  as  an  instrument 
of  hatred." 

"  Now,  tell  me,  Maitre  Pierre,  how  is  it  you  know  my  cabi- 
net and  books  so  well,  even  to  the  little  marks  they  contain  ? 
At  least  if  you  have  not  the  gift  of  second  sight,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  you  have  read  here." 

"  I  have  read  all  that  is  here,"  replied  Pierre  ;  and  he  made 
his  confession,  without  omitting  the  extreme  care  he  had  taken 
to  spoil  nothing  in  the  cabinet,  and  not  even  to  tarnish  the  mar- 
gins of  the  books. 

These  scruples  made  Yseult  smile.  She  questioned  him  as  to 
the  effect  these  books  had  produced  upon  him ;  asking  him  in 
what  order  he  had  read  them,  and  what  impressions  they  had 
left  with  him.  As  she  listened  to  his  replies,  many  things  were 
explained  to  her  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  understand  in 
him  before  ;  and  she  was  struck  with  the  uprightness  of  judg- 
ment with  which,  without  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  rigid 
conscience  and  a  heart  full  of  charity,  he  refuted  error,  and  con- 
founded the  pride  of  the  worldly  wise ;  admiring  only  among 
the  poets  and  philosophers  that  which  is  truly  grand  and  eter- 
nally beautiful,  believing  in  history  that  only  which  is  in  agree- 
ment with  divine  reason  and  human  worth  ;  exalting  himself,  in 
short,  by  his  innate  grandeur,  above  all  the  grandeur  ordained  by 
human  judgment.  She  was  completely  overcome,  moved,  seized 
with  respect,  filled  with  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that 
sort  of  shame,  which  is  felt  as  we  discover  that  we  have  un- 
knowingly been  patronising  a  being  superior  to  all  protection. 
Seated  upon  the  edge  of  a  table,  with  her  eyed  cast  down^  kec 
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80ul  penetrated  with  that  feeling  which  Christians  have  defined  as 

compunction,  she  preserved  silence  for  some  time  after  he  had 
finished  speaking. 

"  I  have  fatigued  you,  wearied  you  perhaps,"  said  Pierre,  in- 
timidated by  this  appearance  of  coldness ;  "  you  allowed  me  to 
speak,  and  I  forgot  myself. ...  I  must  seem  to  you  more  pre- 
sumptuous in  my  ideas  than  that  good  M.  Lefort. ..." 

"  Pierre,"  replied  Yseidt,  "  I  have  been  asking  myself  for 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  whether  I  am  worthy  of  your  friend- 
ship." 

"Are  you  mocking  me  ?"  cried  Pierre  with  simplicity  ;  "no, 
that  is  not  the  feeling  which  absorbs  you ;  it  is  impossible." 

Yseult  rose.  She  was  paler  than  she  had  ever  before  been ; 
her  eyes  burned  with  a  mysterious  fire.  The  light  of  the  lamp 
with  its  green  shade,  spread  over  her  face  a  vague  and  wavering 
hue  which  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  spectre.  She  seemed 
to  be  moving  and  talking  in  a  fever,  and  yet  her  attitude  was 
calm  and  her  voice  firm.  Pierre  thought  of  the  sybil  he  had 
seen  in  a  dream,  and  he  experienced  a  species  of  terror. 

"  The  feeling  which  absorbs  me  !"  said  she,  looking  at  him  with 
a  fixedness  which  announced  an  unalterable  will ;  were  I  to  tell 
it  you  now,  you  would  not  believe  it.  In  the  mean  time,  pray 
to  God  for  me,  for  there  is  something  grand  in  my  destiny,  and 
I  am  but  a  weak  girl  to  accomplish  it." 

She  hastened  to  arrange  the  cabinet  with  great  exactness, 
though  she  appeared  to  be  wrapt  in  the  thought  of  another 
world.  Then  she  quitted  it,  and  crossed  the  workshop  without 
saying  a  word  to  Pierre,  who  followed  her  carrying  her  taper. 
When  she  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  which  opened  into 
the  park,  she  once  more  repeated  :  "  Pray  for  me ;"  and  taking 
her  taper,  extinguished  it,  and  disappeared  from  before  him  like 
a  phantom  melting  into  air :  What  had  she  meant  to  say  ? 
Pierre  dared  not  seek  the  meaning  of  her  words. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  here  she  is  as  in  my  dreams  ;  talking  by 
enigmas,  and  showing  me  something  in  the  future  which  I  do 
not  understand."  He  felt  giddy,  and  pressed  his  forehead  in 
his  hands,  as  though  he  feared  it  were  about  to  burst. 

Unable  to  lesiat  t\i.e  av^\aAas$a.^\^OcL^^^^^sed  him,  and  led  on 
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* 
as  by  a  magnet,  lie  glided    in  the    dark    upon    the  tracer  of 

Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  that  he  might  yet  again  see  her  float- 
ing before  him  like  a  dim  vision,  and  at  least  breathe  the  air  she 
had  just  passed  through.  He  arrived  thus  at  the  open  lawn 
which  spread  before  the  whole  fagade  of  the  chateau ;  and  paus^ 
ing  beneath  the  last  shrubs,  he  saw  her  enter  the  salon.  The 
weather  being  magnificent  and  the  dance  being  animated,  they 
had  opened  all  the  windows,  and  from  where  he  stood,  Pierre 
could  see  the  marquise  dancing  and  waltzing  about,  surrounded 
by  adorers,  among  whom  were  to  be  found  the  young  men  of 
good  family,  whose  gallant  attentions  were  mingled  with  that 
slight  sprinkling  of  impertinencei  which  pleases  silly  women. 
Josephine  was  intoxicated  with  her  success  ;  it  was  along  time 
since  she  had  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  beauty  and 
of  seeing  herself  thus  admired.  She  was  like  a  moth  which 
whirls  and  fliitters  around  a  light.  Yseult,  to  give  rest  to  the 
persons  who  had  by  turns  played  upon  the  violin,  placed  herself 
again  at  the  piano.  Pierre  stood  so  that  he  could  see  her.  Her 
eyes  swam  in  a  sort  of  fluid,  where  other  images  than  those  of 
reality  appeared  to  display  themselves  before  her.  She  played 
with  considerable  power  and  expression ;  but  her  hands  ran  over 
the  keys  without  her  being  conscious  of  it.  Eaoul  came  out 
for  a  little  fresh  air  with  one  of  his  friends.  Pierre  heard  him 
say: 

"  Look  at  my  sister ;  would  not  one  think  that  she  was  an 
automaton  ?" 

"  Does  she  never  smile  more  than  that  ?"  asked  his  interlo- 
cutor. 

"  Scarcely  ever.  She  is  a  clever  girl,  but  she  has  a  head  of 
iron." 

"  Do  you  know  she  frightens  me  with  her  fixed  eyes  ?  She 
looks  as  might  a  marble  statue  if  it  were  set  down  to  play  sara- 
bands." 

'*'  I  think  she  looks  like  the  goddess  of  Reason,"  said  Haoul 
in  a  mocking  tone,  "  and  that  she  plays  coimtry  dances  to  the 
tune  of  the  Marseillaise." 

The  young  men  passed  on,  and  soon  after  Pierre  saw  some 
one  silently  wandering  around  the  lawn,  whose  uneqjiaL  st&x^& 

-I,  ^ 
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betrayed  internal  agitation.  When  this  man  approached  hnn, 
he  recognised  the  Corinthian,  and,  gently  leaving  his  conceal' 
raent,  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  said  he  ;  for  he  well  understood 
his  secret  grief ;  "  do  you  not  know  that  you  have  no  right  here, 
and  that,  if  you  will  look  on,  you  must  not  let  yourself  be  seen? 
Come  ;  you  are  suffering,  and  you  can  do  nothing  here  to  better 
your  position,'* 

"  And  if  it  be  so  !'*  replied  the  Corinthian ;  "  let  me  give 
way  to  my  suffering.  Let  me  wither  my  heart  in  anger  and 
contempt." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  despise  what  you  have  adored  ?  Was 
Josephine  less  of  a  coquette,  less  light,  less  easy  of  conquest, 
on  the  day  when  you  first  began  to  love  her  ?" 

"  She  was  not  mine  then  I  But  now  that  she  is  mine,  she 
must  be  mine  alone,  or  she  must  be  nothing  to  me.  Mon 
Dieu  !  with  what  impatience  I  await  the  moment  to  tell  her  so ! 
....  But  this  ball  will  never  finish  !  She  will  dance  all  night, 
and  with  all  these  men.  What  a  horrible  self-abandonment! 
Dancing,  as  practised  by  people  of  the  upper  classes  is  the  most 
immodest  thing  that  I  know  of  in  the  whole  world.  But  see 
then,  Pierre  !  look  at  her.  Her  arms  are  naked,  her  shoulders  are 
naked,  her  bosom  is  almost  naked  !  Her  petticoats  are  so  short 
that  she  shews  half  her  legs,  and  so  transparent  that  one  can 
distinguish  her  whole  form !  a  woman  of  the  people  would  blush 
to  show  herself  thus  in  public ;  she  would  fear  to  be  confounded 
with  prostitutes  !  And  now  there  she  is  passing  breathless  from 
the  arms  of  one  man  to  those  of  another,  who  surrounds  her 
with  his  arms,  who  lifts  her  to  his  bosom,  who  imbibes  her 
breath,  who  discomposes  her  girdle  already  profaned,  and  who 
drinks  voluptuousness  from  her  looks  !  No  !  I  cannot  bear  this 
any  longer.  Let  us  go,  Pierre  ;  or  rather  let  us  enter  this  ball- 
room, let  us  break  the  lustres,  let  us  scatter  the  furniture,  let  us 
put  to  flight  all  these  coxcombs,  and  let  this  woman  see  hbw 
they  will  defend  her  against  the  outrages  of  the  populace .'" 

Pierre  saw  that  thd  exasperation  of  his  friend  could  be  no 
longer  restrained ;  he  led  him  far  from  the  chateau,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  conduc&ng  \iA.m  \ioxaa.    TVi^x^  they  found  a  letter 
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with  the  post-mark  of  Blois,  the  sight  of  which  made  the 
Corinthian  tremble.  It  was  addressed  to  Pierre,  who  imme- 
diately made  him  acquainted  with  the  contents. 

"  Mon  cker  pays,''  (wrote  the  Dignitary,)  "  I  announce  to  you 
"  that  the  society  of  the  Devoir  of  liberty  is   quitting  this  resi- 
**  dence,  and  that  Blois  ceases  to  be  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
**.  Devoir,      The  persecutions  we  have  suffered  from  other  so- 
*'  cieties,  have  caused  us  such  disgust,  that  we  prefer  to  abandon 
**  our  rights  rather  than  wage  an  interminable  war.     This  reso- 
*'  lution  having  been  taken  by  common  consent,  we  are  on  the 
"  eve  of  dispersmg."     Here  the  Dignitary  entered  upon  details 
relative  to  the  society,  and  related  the  various  motives  of  this 
resolution.      Then  he  turned    to    his    private    affairs,  and  an- 
nounced to  his  ex- colleague  that  the  Savinienne,  obliged  to  give 
up  her  inn,  which  was  only  frequented  by  the  Gavots,  of  whom 
she  was  the  Mother,  had  determined  to  quit  her  business  alto- 
gether and  sell  her  house.     "  I  should  have  thought,  mon  cher 
*' Pays"  said  he,  " that  I  might  have  been  consulted  on  this 
-"  affair.     As  the  friend  of  the  deceased  Savinien,  and  as  devoted 
*'  to  the  interests  of  his  widow  more  than  to  my  own,  I  flattered 
*'  myself  that  I  should  be  her  guide  and  counsel  on  such  an  oc- 
"  casion.     Well,  she  has  acted  otherwise.     She  has  caused  her 
*'  establishment  to  be  put  up  to  sale  under  my  name,  declaring 
"  before  the  magistrates,  that  it  was  not  the  property  of  her 
"  children,  but  mine,  since  I  had  furnished  the  funds  and  they 
"  had  not  yet  been  returned  to  me.     And  when  I  reproached  her 
"  with  this,  she  replied  that  it  was  her  duty  to  act  thus,  and  that 
"  she  would  no  longer  deceive  me,  her  intention  being  not  to 
"  marry  again.     Villepreux,  she  tells  me  that  you  know  her 
*'  reasons,  and  that  she  has  confided  to  you  all  which  took  place 
*'  between  me  and  her  husband  on  his  death-bed.     I  ask  you 
**  nothing,  mon  cher  Pays,  I  know  quite  enough.     When  one  has 
"  the  misfortune  not  to  be  loved,  one  shoidd  know  how  to  suffer, 
"  and  not  descend  to  complaint.     If  I  write  to  you,  it  is  for 
"  another  motive.      I   see  clearly  that  the  Mother  intends  to 
''  quit  Blois,  and  I  think  that  she  wiU  seek  to  establish  herself 
"  somewhere  near  you.    But  I  fear  that  she  is  without  resources, 
though  she  assures  me  that  she  has  some  few  savings,   ^ha 
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"  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  remain  indebted  to  a  man 
''whom  she  refuses  to  take  as  a  husband.  But  it  is  an  ill- 
"  grounded  pride,  and  she  has  not  the  right  to  shew  it  towards 
"  me.  I  have  done  nothing  to  be  thus  despised,  and  treated 
"  like  a  creditor.  I  shall  however  know  how  to  resign  myself 
"  to  this  affront ;  apparently,  I  have  committed  some  great  fault 
*'  for  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  punish  me  by  sending  me  some 
"  great  sorrow.  But  I  will  not  consent  to  see  this  woman, 
"  whom  her  husband  confided  to  me,  fall  into  misery  with  her 
"  children.  I  know,  pays  Villepreux,  that  you  are  not  rich,  if 
*'  you  were,  I  should  give  myself  no  more  trouble  about  it.  I 
"  know  also  that  a  person  upon  whom  I  doubt  not  my  friend 
"  Savinien's  family  relies,  has  nothing  but  his  work  and  his 
"  talent,  and  that  these  are  not  enough  to  maintain  a  household. 
"I  beg  you  then  instandy  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the 
■ '  Mother,  and  to  render  her  all  the  assistance  of  which  she  may 
"  stand  in  need.  You  may  dispose  of  all  I  have,  provided  that 
"  she  does  not  know  it ;  for  the  idea  of  making  her  suffer  and 
**  humiliating  her  by  ray  attachment,  makes  me  suffer  and  hu- 
"  miliates  myself.  Adieu,  mon  cher  Pays.  You  must  not  take 
"  it  unkindly  that  I  speak  to  you  of  all  these  things  briefly  ;  you 
"  should  understand  that  even  so  nmch  is  very  difficult  to  do. 
"  With  time,  I  shall  be  more  reasonable^  if  it  please  God. 

"  It  remains  for  me  to  salute  you, 

"  Your  sincere  friend  and  pays, 

"  ROMANET  IE  BON-SOTTTIEN,  D  .  '  .  G  .  '  .    T  .  '  .  DE  BlOIS." 

The  simplicity  of  this  letter,  joined  to  the  idea  that  Pierre 
reasonably  entertained,  of  the  profound  grief  of  le  Bon-Soutien, 
made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
his  tears. 

**  Amaury,  Amaury  !"  cried  he,  "  how  small  we  all  are,  with 
our  readings  and  our  phrases,  before  such  strength  of  soul,  be- 
fore a  generosity  so  little  vaunted.  With  time  J  shall  be  more 
reasonable,  if  it  please  God !  He  thinks  that  he  fails  in  courage 
in  the  very  hour  when  he  shews  a  fortitude  perfectly  sublime  1 
Men  of  little  faith  that  we  are,  we  shoidd  not  know  how  to 
suffer  with  this  Ta^eioiam.    ^^  ^wiSkji  ^^^  way  to  complaintS) 
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to  murmurs ;  we  should  feel  anger  and  hatred,  we  shoidd  desire 
vengeance. ..." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Pierre,  I  understand  the  rest,"  cried  the 
Corinthian  raising  his  head  which  he  had  hidden  in  his  hands 
during  the  reading  of  this  letter.  "  It  is  for  me  you  say  this  ; 
for  you  are  as  virtuous  as  Romanet,  and  you  would  be  as  calm 
in  misfortime.  But  if  it  be  to  reunite  me  to  the  marquise  that 
you  extol  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  you  will  never  succeed ; 
the  news  contained  in  this  letter  deranges  all  my  projects,  and 
changes  all  my  ideas.  What  then  has  taken  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  Savinienne  ?  What  does  her  present  conduct  mean  ? 
What  does  she  wish  to  do  ?  Upon  what  does  she  rely  ?  I  would 
know  all  this.  You  must  have  received  a  letter  from  her,  which 
you  have  not  shewn  to  me.     I  will  see  it !" 

"  You  will  not  see  it,"  replied  Pierre.  "  No,  no  !  the  lover 
of  the  Marquise  des  Frenays,  shall  not  read  the  noble  com- 
plaints of  the  Savinienne.  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  the  effect 
of  your  silence  and  mine,  for  I  have  not  written  to  her  any 
more  than  yourself.  I  could  not  deceive  her,  and  I  would  not 
enlighten  her.  It  even  seemed  to  me  that  all  was  not  lost,  and 
I  deferred  from  day  to  day,  hoping  that  you  would  return  to 
her." 

"  What  effect  has  your  silence  produced  ?     Speak  !" 

"  She  has  divined  the  truth  ;  and,  saying  to  herself  that  she 
was  no  longer  beloved,  that  perhaps  she  had  never  been  loved  ; 
seeing  herself  forsaken,  abandoned  to  misery,  she  has  desu'ed 
at  least  to  set  her  conscience  at  ease,  and  to  accept  nothing  more 
from  the  Dignitary.  I  will  recite  to  you  one  passage  of  her 
letter  only :  '  I  suffered  long  enough  with  Savinien  from  an*  ill- 
repressed  desire  in  my  heart.  I  will  not  suffer  from  a  life-long 
regret  with  Romanet;  it  would  be  as  culpable,  I  am  not 
without  remorse  for  the  past,  I  will  lay  up  no  more  for  the  future. 
I  woidd  prefer  any  species  of  misfortune  to  this.'  " 

"  Unhappy  and  excellent  woman  !"  said  the  Corinthian  in  a 
gloomy  voice,  and  rising.  "  Go  on  ;  what  does  she  msh  to  do 
after  having  broken  with  le  Bon-Soutien  ?'^ 

"  To  take  up  again  her  old  business  as  a  laundress,  and,  if 
you  were  not  here,  to   come    and   try  to    establish  herte^f  in 
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these  parts.  She  imagines,  on  one  side,  that  she  should  find 
work  in  this  province ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  you  cannot 
have  remained  near  me,  since  you  have  forgotten  her  without 
any  one  thinking  of  giving  her  warning." 

"Her  idea  is  good,"  replied  the  Corinthian  with  a  pre- oc- 
cupied air ;  "  there  is  no  laundress  here  :    she  would  have  the 

custom    of   the  chateau She  would  iron  the  transparent 

neckerchiefs  of  the  marquise,"  added  he  with  a  cruel  bitter- 
ness.    "  Pierre  give  me  pen  and  paper  ;  quick  !" 

"  What  would  you  do  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  me  ?  Write  to  the  Savinienne,  'tell  her  we 
expect  her,  that  one  of  us  will  go  and  meet  her  half  way  on 
her  road,  while  the  other  stays  behind  to  prepare  her  a  lodging 
in  the  village.     Is  not  that  my  duty?" 

"  Beyond  doubt,  Amaury  ;  but  anger  is  a  bad  guarantee  for 
the  performance  of  one*s  duty.  I  would  rather  that  you  wrote 
this  letter  to-morrow,  with  a  cool  head." 

"  I  will  write  it  at  once." 

"  Because  you  feel  that  you  may  not  have  the  strength  to 
do  so  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  have  strength  to-morrow  as  now ;  I  will  .write 
again  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after  if  you  will ;  I  have  more 
strength  than  you  believe." 

"  Amaury,  if  you  write,  the  Savinienne  will  come.  She  will 
believe  in  you,  and  I  know  not  if  I  shall  have  the  courage 
to  doubt  you  enough  to  disabuse  her.  If  she  comes,  and  finds 
you  at  the  feet  of  the  marquise,  how  must  she  look  upcHi 
your  conduct  r" 

"  As  that  of  a  coward  or  a  madman." 

"  Take  care  that  you  are  not  mad.     Do  not  write  yet. ..." 

The  Corinthian  wrote  notwithstanding ;  he  wrote  in  the 
night,  and  under  the  dominion  of  indignation  and  profound 
disgust  for  the  marquise.  As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  he 
hastened  to  the  post  with  his  letter,  and  it  was  gone  before 
Pierre,  overcome  by  fatigue,  was  awake. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

For  several  days  the  Corintliian  saw  nothing  of  the  marquise ; 
and  as  she  was  not  aware  of  having  committed  any  wrong  to- 
wards him,  for  coquetry  was  with  her  a  second  nature,  her  sur- 
prise was  extreme  ;  but  her  grief  was  not  very  profoimd  at  first. 
Her  intoxication  was  prolonged  by  a  hunting  party  which  the 
friends  of  Raoul  had  proposed  and  arranged  in  honour  of  her. 
Yseult  tried  at  first  to  dissuade  her  from  joining  it,  not  liking  to 
see  her  enter  into  connection  with  people  whom  she  believed  to 
be  far  from  acceptable  to  her  grandfather,  and  towards  whom 
she  did  not  find  herself  attracted  by  any  sympathy  of  ideas  or 
position.  But  the  old  count  was  not  sorry  to  see  his  family  con- 
necting itself  in  some  degree  with  the  nobility  of  the  province, 
and  he  authorised  his  niece  to  amuse  herself  by  accepting  the 
invitation,  which  a  proud  and  elegant  countess  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, sister  to  one  of  Josephine's  most  ardent  adorers,  came  to 
give  in  person.  This  diplomatic  visit  had  for  its  end,  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  noble  lady,  the  marriage  of  this  brother,  the 
Vicomte  Aiaid6e,  with  the  rich  Yseult  de  Villepreux.  Yseult 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  this  advance  towards  herself,  after 
the  indignation  which  her  well  known  republican  ideas  had 
excited  among  her  neighbours.  She  replied  to  it  coldly  enough, 
but  as  Josephine  conjured  her  to  accompany  her,  she  would  not 
openly  refuse.  Josephine  did  not  ride  on  horseback ;  she  was 
therefore  to  accompany  the  party  in  a  carriage.  Yseult  was  a 
very  good  horsewoman;  she  managed  her  steed  skilfully,  and 
took  him  over  ditches  and  gates  with  that  calmness  from  which 
she  was  never  seen  to  depart.  This  equestrian  talent  was  the 
only  thing  which  obtained  her  any  consideration  from  her 
brother  and  the  young  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood.  She  loved 
this  exercise  greatly ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  very  strange 
if  she  had  not  retained,  under  her  grave  exterior,  some  of  the 
tastes  and  likings  of  girlhood,  she  allowed  herself  by  degrees  to 
be  prevailed  upon.  It  was  some  time  since  she  had  been  on 
horseback;  she  therefore  desired  to  take  a  ]Jrelinm:^flX^  ^j^iisss^-^JkSs^Nfe 
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in  the  park.  Pierre,  who  unceasingly  watched  her,  found  him- 
self on  her  road,  as  she  darted  through  the  air  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  arrow.  She  stopped  short  before  him,  and  laughingly 
asked  him  if  he  were  not  scandalized  to  see  her  give  way  to  so 
aristocratic  an  amusement.  Pierre  smiled  in  his  turn,  but  with 
so  much  effort,  and  his  look  betrayed  so  deep  a  grief,  that  Yseult 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  She  desired  to  assure 
herself  of  it : 

"  You  know  that  there  is  to  be  a  grand  himting  party  to-mor- 
row ?"  said  she. 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  replied  Pierre. 

"  And  did  you  know  that  they  wish  me  to  be  of  the  party?" 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  go." 

While  making  this  reply,  Pierre  apparently  allowed  her  to 
read  to  the  bottom  of  his  soid  ;  for  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  she  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively, said  to  him  with  an  ineffable  gentleness  and  a  profound 
emotion : 

"  I  thank  you,  Pierre,  for  not  having  doubted  me  !" 

Then  she  renewed  her  impetuous  course,  took  two  or  three 
turns  round  the  park,  and  returned  before  the  chSlteau,  where  her 
brother  was  awaiting  her  with  the  count  and  Josephine.  Pierre 
was  repairing  a  small  rustic  bench  a  few  steps  from  them. 

"Here,  take  your  horse,"  said  Yseult  to  Raoul,  lightly 
springing  to  the  ground.  "  He  does  not  please  me  the  least  in 
the  world." 

"  It  did  not  seem  so,  just  now,"  said  the  count ;  "  I  thought 
you  had  taken  your  departure  for  the  Great  Desert." 

"  Since  you  are  going  in,  Maitre  Pierre,"  said  Yseult  to  the 
joiner,  who  was  retiring,  "be  so  good  as  to  tell  Julie  she  need 
not  busy  herself  any  more  with  my  habit  ?  I  shall  not  go  out 
to-morrow,"  she  added,  turning  towards  Josephine,  but  in  too 
distinct  a  tone  not  to  be  heard  by  Pierre  as  he  departed. 

She  kept  her  word,  and  the  prayers  of  her  cousin  found  her 
immoveable.  The  count  could  have  wished  that  slie  should 
shew  herself  less  obstinate,  and  not  thus  thwart  his  projects  of 
reconciliation  with  the  neighbouring  nobility.  But  he  had 
evinced  before  Ta^et  ao  lauOa.  c.^^x^^^'?^  «sA  ^o   philosophical  a 
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disdain  for  these  very  people,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
draw  back  openly. 

Pierre  swam  in  an  ocean  of  happiness.  He  was  unable  to 
hide  from  himself  the  love  that  he  had  inspired ;  but  this  love 
was  so  constituted  that  he  could  not  express  his  gratitude. 
Nothing  authorised  him  to  give  a  form  to  his  thoughts,  and,  more- 
over, he  did  not  feel  the  desire  to  do  so.  Never  was  passion  more 
perfect,  more  devoted,  more  enthusiastic,  on  both  sides,  and  yet 
never  was  there  a  love  more  restrained,  more  silent,  more  timid. 
It  was  as  though  a  tacit  contract  had  passed  between  them. 
Whoever  had  heard  the  three  or  four  words  which  Pierre  unob- 
served exchanged  every  day  with  Yseult,  would  have  thought 
that  they  were  the  result  of  an  intimacy  consecrated  by  indis- 
soluble ties  and  formal  promises.  No  one  would  have  believed 
that  the  word  love  had  never  been  pronounced  between  them, 
and  that  the  purity  of  their  senses  had  not  been  disturbed  by 
the  lightest  breath. 

Josephine  followed  the  chase  in  the  brilliant  caliche  of  the 
countess.  But  when  this  last  saw,  that  of  her  dream  of  alliance 
and  fortune,  there  remained  only  Josephine  Clicot  on  her  hands, 
and  her  brother,  who  caracoled  about  the  carriage  door  devouring 
the  piquante  provincial  with  his  eyes,  she  felt  that  she  was 
playing  a  singular  part,  and  was  in  an  ill  temper  with  every  one. 
The  countess  was  irritable  and  nervous,  and  being  obliged  to 
conduct  the  marquise  to  her  chSlteau,  to  do  the  honours  of  it  to 
her,  and  to  present  her  to  other  illustrious  ladies  whom  she  had 
invited  to  f^te  and  caress  the  heiress  of  Villepreux,  she  dis- 
simulated her  ennui  and  disdain  so  badly  that  the  poor  Josephine 
felt  ready  to  die  with  shame  and  fear.  Still  the  homage  of  which 
she  was  the  object  from  the  men,  for  youth  and  beauty  always 
find  grace  and  protection  by  the  side  of  a  beard,  somewhat 
reassured  her;  and  by  degrees  the  cimning  little  creature, 
alluring  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  by  her  engaging  manners, 
avenged  herself  without  mercy  for  the  contempt  of  these  women. 
A  small  ball  had  been  arranged  for  the  evening,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  Yseult  occupying  the  piano  would  in  some  degree  be 
the  queen  of  the  f^te  ;  the  lady  of  the  house  now  wished  to  dis- 
miss the  violins  on  the  plea  that  she  was  not  feeling  well.     B\Lt 
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the  men  overruled  this  proposition.  The  young  brother  openly 
revolted,  and  his  companions  swore  not  to  let  the  pretty  women 
depart.  They  made  the  coachmen  drunk ;  they  took  off  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages ;  the  equipages  of  the  dowagers  were 
alone  respected  ;  while  their  old  husbands  had  to  be  well  scolded 
before  they  could  be  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  Josephine's 
beautiful  shoulders. 

She  remained  then  in  the  saloon  with  five  or  six  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  smaller  country  squires,  who  only  thought 
of  amusing  themselves,  and  never  dreamed  of  humiliating  her. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  night  advanced,  the  men,  leaving  the 
•coimtry  dances  for  the  side-board,  grew  animated,  like  all  men 
who  have  been  hunting  through  the  day,  and  assumed  manners 
so  altogether  English  that  Josephine  began  to  grow  alarmed. 
There  was  a  struggle  around  her  between  brutal  passions  and 
the  remains  of  a  decorum  whose  limits  had  not  been  too  well 
respected.  Josephine  was  a  fool  on  the  surface  only.  She  was 
one  of  those  provincial  coquettes,  who,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
propriety  and  prudence,  permit  liberties  which  they  think  of  no 
importance  or  danger.  Happy  at  first,  and  proud  of  exciting 
these  emotions,  she  felt  the  colour  mount  to  her  brow  when  she 
had  to  defend  herself  against  the  approach  of  familiarity ;  it  was 
then  that  she  thought  of  retiring.  But  the  coimtess,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  take  her  home,  had  either  gone  to  bed  or  pretended  to 
do  so  ;  at  least  she  had  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  apartment. 
Raoid  had  allowed  himself  to  become  intoxicated,  and,  while 
replying  to  his  cousin  that  he  was  at  her  orders,  did  nothing  but 
sing  and  shout  with  laughter,  not  imderstanding  her  situation. 
The  rest  of  the  ladies  departed  one  by  one  without  offering  to 
take  her  with  them.  The  Vicomte  Am^d^e  had  made  them  be- 
lieve  ^that  his  sister  intended  to  get  up  at  daybreak  to  take 
Madame  des  Frenays  home  in  her  carriage.  StUl  the  countess 
did  not  rise.  The  tired  servants  were  snoring  in  the  ante-cham- 
bers ;  Raoul,  completely  dnmk,  had  fallen  upon  a  sofa. 

Josephine  remained  alone  with  five  or  six  young  men  more  or 
less  intoxicated,  who  would  willingly  have  driven  each  other 
away,  and  who  persisted  in  making  her  waltz  almost  agamsi 
h6r  Will.    OYeicom^  m^  i-aJa^^,  ^T^i^\is\dl^  wounded  by  the 
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conduct  of  her  hostess,  frightened  at  the  manners  of  her 
adorers,  and  disgusted  with  their  absurd  prate,  'Josephine  sat 
in  the  midst  of  them  with  an  air  of  dismay.  The  cold  of  the 
morning  made  her  shudder ;  she  asked  for  her  shawl,  and  was 
replied  to  by  half  obscene  flatteries  upon  the  beauty  of  her 
figure.  The  room  was  dusty,  gloomy,  frightfid  to  look  at  in  its 
disorder  by  the  blueish  light  of  day-break.  The  poor  woman 
was  cruelly  punished,  and  every  word,  every  look  which  fell 
upon  her  was  an  expiation  of  her  triumph.  It  was  then  that  a 
cry  of  distress  rose  in  the  depths  of  her  soul  towards  the  Corin- 
thian. But  he  was  not  there  ;  he  was  weeping  in  the  recesses 
of  the  park  de  Villepreux. 

At  last  Josephine  made  an  effort,  feeling  that  she  had  no  right 
to  be  angry  after  she  had  in  some  measure  provoked  these 
men,  and  resolved  rather  to  appear  foolish  and  ridiculous  in 
their  eyes  than  remain  longer  exposed  to  their  brutality.  She 
rose  and  declared  that  she  would  depart  on  foot  if  they  did  not 
cause  a  carriage  to  be  brought  her.  She  spoke  so  drily,  and 
repulsed  their  impertinent  prayers  so  effectually,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  her  departure,  in  a  caliche,  with  Raoul,  who 
could  scarcely  walk  and  the  Vicomte  Amedde,  whom  she  was 
compelled  to  accept  as  a  cavalier,  that  she  might  free  herself 
from  the  others. 

Scarcely  was  the  carriage  set  in  motion  when  Raoul,  who 
had  roused  for  a  moment,  fell  once  more  into  a  lethargic 
slumber.  For  two  mortal  hours,  Josephine  was  obliged  to 
defend  herself  by  word  and  act  against  the  most  impertinent 
of  all  viscounts..  This  journey,  which  recalled  another  to  her 
mind,  a  poetical  sunrise,  an  ardent  love  and  mutual  transports, 
so  pained  her,  that,  seeking  to  hide  her  confusion,  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  veil,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  viscount  only  became 
more  bold.  Josephine  was  weak  and  foolish.  Spite  of  herself, 
a  sort  of  instinctive  respect  for  titled  people,  prevented  her 
from  speaking  as  she  would  have  done  to  a  citizen  who  had 
dared  thus  to  insult  her.  She  desired  to  defend  herself,  but 
did  it  so  awkwardly,  that  her  artless  responses  were  interpreted 
by  the  viscount  as  encouragements.  Happily  the  cold  dis- 
turbed Raoul,  who  awoke  in  a  very  bad  humour,  and,  unable     » 
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to  sleep  again,  found  the  viscount  tiresome,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  tell  him  so.  By  degrees  the  feeling  of  protection  which  he 
owed  to  his  cousin,  and  which  he  had  abjured  in  so  shameful 
a  manner,  returned  to  his  recollection;  and,  by  degrees  also, 
the  viscount,  seeing  the  hour  gone  by  and  the  opportunity  lost, 
desisted,  and  grew  cold.  They  were  all  three  in  a  very  ill- 
humour  when  they  arrived  at  the  chsLteau,  and  Josephine, 
weighed  down  with  fatigue  and  mortification,  locked  herself 
in  her  room  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  -where  she  fell 
asleep  without  the  power  of  undressing. 

For  many  nights  the  Corinthian  had  not  slept,  and  in  the  day 
he  worked  without  spirit.  He  felt  rather  the  desire  of  self  for- 
getfulness  than  a  true  repentance  for  his  error,  and  waited  the 
reply  of  the  Savinienne  with  more  terror  than  impatience ;  for 
his  efforts  were  useless  to  attach  himself  once  again  to  this 
austere  love,  so  different  from  that  he  had  known  in  the  anns 
of  the  marquise. 

Pierre  saw  that  he  hoped  for  a  refusal,  and  even  himself  de- 
sired that  it  should  be  thus.  As  he  became  strengthened  in 
the  belief  that  his  friend  would  never  completely  return  to  his 
first  affection,  he  resolved  to  undeceive  the  Savinienne,  (should 
she  place  faith  in  the  Corinthian's  letter,)*  and  exhort  her  to 
courage  either  by  writing,  or  by  seeking  her  in  person. 

The  Corinthian  was  very  culpable,  but  he  loved  Josephine 
passionately.  And  how  was  it  possible  that  he  should  fail  to 
do  so  ?  His  greatest  fault  was  the  not  knowing  how  to  forgive 
something  to  the  coquetry  of  a  young  girl  badly  brought  up, 
and  the  desiring  to  snatch  from  his  heart,  before  the  time,  a 
passion  whose  intoxication  was  not  yet  exhausted.  We  all 
have  a  desire  for  supremacy  in  love,  which  renders  us  impla- 
cable to  the  smallest  faults.  Those  of  the  marqxdse  were  but 
the  fatal  result  of  her  character  and  habits. 

It  was  necessary  that  she  should  expiate  them  as  she  had  just 
dene,  before  she  could  feel  their  gravity.  Uneasy  at  finding 
night  after  night  pass  by  without  receiving  a  visit  from  her 
lover,  she  supposed  him  ill;  and  gliding,  in  the  morning, 
through  the  secret  passage,  she  looked  through  the  cracks  of 
the  wainscotmg,  and  svn  him  working,  with  a  sort  of  feverish 
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ardour  and  forced  gaiety,  which  she  took  for  brutal  indifference. 
Thrown  back  upon  herself,  and  comparing  the  homage  of 
which  she  had  been  the  object  from  the  gallants  at  the  ball,  to 
this  gross  neglectfulness,  she  blushed  for  her  love,  and,  ani- 
mated by  the  expectation  of  new  triumphs,  flattered  herself 
that  she  should  quickly  abjure,  and  e£face  even  the  remembrance 
of  her  fault.  But  she  had  made  some  bitter  reflections  in  the 
carriage  which  had  brought  her  home  from  the  last  night's 
ball,  and  the  sleep  which  now  overpowered  her  was  disturbed 
by  painful  dreams. 

The  Corinthian  had  seen  her  depart  on  the  preceding  day, 
whirled  away  into  the  vortex  of  worldly  vanities.  He  had  felt 
then  that  she  was  lost  to  him,  and  anger  had  given  way  to  de- 
spair. Before  this  day  he  had  flattered  himself  that  she  could 
not  support  his  absence,  and  that  she  would  quickly  recall  him. 
While  giving  way  to  vengeance,  he  had  fortified  himself  in 
the  idea  of  what  she  must  be  suffering  far  from  him.  But 
when  he  saw  her  pass,  thoughtless  and  radiant  with  plea- 
sure, he  tried  to  throw  himself  under  the  wheels  of  her  car- 
riage. 

"  Take  care  there,  fool !"  cried  the  Viscount  Am^d^e,  scarcely 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  draw  in  his  horse,  which  was  on 
the  point  of  crushing  him.  Amaury  would  have  thrown  him- 
self  upon  the  coxcomb,  have  dragged  him  down,  have  trampled 
him  beneath  his  feet ;  but  his  fiery  courser  carried  him  away 
like  the  wind,  the  workman  was  covered  with  dust,  and  Jose- 
phine had  seen  nothing. 

The  Corinthian  entered  the  park,  tore  his  breast  with  his 
nails,  plucked  out  his  beautiful  hair,  which  Josephine  had  so 
often  combed  and  perfumed;  and,  when  his  rage  was  ex- 
hausted, began  weeping  bitterly.  Up  before  daylight,  he  ran  to 
the  workshop,  violently  snatched  out  the  nails  with  which  he 
had  fastened  the  pannel  into  the  wainscoting,  while  swearing 
never  again  to  open  this  passage,  and,  noisely  rushing  into  it 
at  the  risk  of  betrayal,  ran  to  Josephine's  chamber  to  see  if 
she  had  returned.  He  found  the  room  in  perfect  order,  the  bed 
made  since  the  previous  day,  and  covered  with  a  lace  counter- 
pane which,  in  his  folly,  he  tore  in  pieces.     Then  he  returned 
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to  the  park  to'wait  at  the  gate  for  the  return  of  his  un&ithful 
lover.  At  last  he  saw  her  arrive  with  the  viscount ;  and  as  he 
could  not  see  Raoul  who  was  leaning  back  in  a  comer  of  the 
carriage  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  his  thoughts  flew  to  the  maimer 
in  which  he  had  possessed  Josephine  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
never  doubted  that  the  viscount  had  triumphed  over  her  weak- 
ness with  as  little  difficulty.  When  he  returned  to  the  chateau 
an  hour  after,  he  met  Julie,  the  ex-poultiy  girl,  who  was  at 
least  as  much  of  a  coquette  as  her  mistress,  and  whose  fine 
black  eyes  always  sparkled  upon  him.  He  had  no  trouble  to 
make  her  talk,  and  when  he  found  that  the  marquise  had  shut 
herself  in  her  chamber,  refusing  with  temper  the  assistance  of 
the  souhrette,  he  asked  if  the  viscount  had  not  remained  at  the 
chateau.  He  had  waited  in  vain  in  the  park  to  see  him  depart, 
but  still  flattered  himself  that  he  might  have  taken  some  other 
road. 

"  Ah !  bah  !'*  replied  Julie,  "  M.  le  Vicomte  vsdll  not  de- 
part too  quickly.  He  asked  for  a  room  to  rest  himself  in,  for 
it  appears  that  they  have  been  dancing  all  night;  but  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  dance  again  to-morrow  night,  and  that  all 
those  fine  gentlemen  will  return  here  to  dinner.  They  are  all 
in  love  with  my  mistress,  and  I  think  the  viscount  is  almost 
mad  about  her." 

Amaury  turned  his  back  upon  Julie  abruptly,  and  left  her 
to  finish  her  remarks  alone.  He  ran  to  the  workshop,  and,  not 
being  able  to  enter  the  secret  passage  since  father  jHuguenin, 
Pierre,  and  the  rest  of  the  workmen  were  there,  set  about  work- 
ing at  his  sculpture.  The  father  Huguenin  was  in  a  very  bad 
humour.  He  found  that  the  work  did  not  get  on  so  quickly  as 
at  first.  Pierre  was  always  conscientious  enough ;  but  •  he  had 
lost  more  than  a  month  about  the  aviary  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Villepreux,  and  now  he  was  imceasingly  called  off.  Ten 
times  a  day  was  he  summoned  for  every  trifling  repair  which 
was  wanting  in  the  interior  of  the  chateau ;  as  if  it  were  the 
business  of  a  master  workman  like  him,  to  mend  the  rails  of 
chairs,  and  to  plane  warped  doors  ;  and  as  if  Guillaume  and 
the  Berrichon  were  not  good  enough  for  such  work  !  The 
Corinthian,  "w\xo  akWixiSill'^  wstisi^^'ad  Ida  relations  with  the  max- 
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quise,  (Ud  indeed  pass  his  days  at  the  workshop ;  but  he  was 
subject  to  strange  distractions,  to  profound  languors,  and 
often*  yielded  to  an  imperious  desire  for  sleep  from  which  ti^ey 
had  great  difficulty  to  arouse  him.  On  this  day,  when,  instead 
of  the  joiner's  heavy  plane,  he  took  the  light  chisel  of  the 
sculptor,  the  father  Huguenin  made  a  grimace,  and  asked  him 
several  times  over,  if  he  would  soon  have  finished  dressing  up 
his  mannikins. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  said  he,  "  what  there  is  so  useful  and  im- 
portant in  them,  that  the  walls  must  be  left  bare  while  they  are 
attended  to.  And,  as  for  the  pleasure  you  find  in  making  these 
Nuremberg  toys,  I  cannot  understand  that  either.  For  the 
last  eight  days,  especially,  my  poor  Amaury,  you  have  made 
nothing  but  dragons  and  snakes,  without  speaking  of  those  you 
have  made  me  swallow !  I  think  the  devil  must  be  after  you, 
for  you  make  likenesses  of  him  in  all  directions ;  and,  if  I  were 
a  woman,  I  would  not  look  at  those  creatures,  lest  I  should 
bring  into  the  world  monsters  like  them." 

"  That  which  I  am  making  now,'*  replied  the  Corinthian,  in 
a  bitter  tone,  "  is  a  very  charming  monster.  It  is  Voluptuous- 
ness, president  of  the  council  of  the  seven  capital  sins,  and 
queen  of  the  world,  therefore  I  am  going  to  put  her  a  crown  on 
her  head  ;  she  is  the  patron  saint  of  all  women,  so  I  am  going 
to  give  her  ear-rings  and  a  fan." 

The  father  Huguenin  could  not  help  laughing ;  and  then,  as 
the  toilette  of  the  lady  Voluptuousness  seemed  likely  never  to 
end,  his  ill  humour  returned ;  he  scolded  the  Corinthian,  who 
appeared  not  to  hear  him,  and  ended  by  speaking  to  binn  in  a 
rough  tone  and  with  angry  looks. 

'^  Leave  me  alone,  my  master,"  said  the  Corinthian ;  "  I  am 
not  in  a  mood  to  please  you  to  day,  and  I  do  not  feel  more 
patient  than  yourself." 

The  father  Huguenin,  accustomed  to  be  blindly  obeyed,  grew 
more  enraged,  and  tried  to  snatch  the  chisel  from  lus  hands. 
Pierre,  who  was  anxiously  observing  them,  saw  a  savage  fire 
kindle  in  the  Corinthian's  eyes,  while  his  hand  sought  a  hammer 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  raised  against  the  head  of  the  old 
man,  had  Pierre  not  thrown  himself  before  him. 
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"  Amaury !  Amaury !"  cried  he,  "  what  wotild  you  do  with 
that  hammer?  Do  you  think  that  my  heart  is  not  already 
B^j^iently  broken  by  your  suffering  ?'* 

Amaury  saw  the  tears  rolling  down  the  cheeks  of  his  firiend. 
He  turned,  and  fled  into  the  park.    When  the  workmen  had 
left  the  workshop  to  get  their  luncheon,  he  rushed  into  the 
secret  passage,  with  the  hammer,  which  he  had  not  quitted,  still 
in  his  hand.     He  expected  to  find  the  door  of  the   alcove  bar- 
ricaded, and  determined  to  break  it  open.     Perhaps  a  more 
sinister  idea  passed  through  his  mind.     It  is  certain  that  he 
suspected  the  viscount  of  being  in  the  apartments  of  the  mar- 
quise.    But  as  he  pushed  the  spring  which  he  had   himself 
affixed  to  the  secret  door,  he  encoimtered  no  resistance.    He 
had  so  arranged  this  door  that  it  could  be  opened  without  the 
slightest  noise ;  for  in  his  nights  of  happiness  he  had  neglected 
nothing  to  insure  secresy.     He  entered  the  chamber  of  Jose- 
phine without  waking  her,  and  saw  her  lying  on  her  bed,  half 
undressed,  her    hair  in  disorder,    her  arms   still    loaded  with 
jewellery,  and  her  legs  wrapped  in  her  ball  dress,  which  was 
tumbled  and  torn.     At  first  she  inspired  him  with  a  sort  of 
disgust  in  these  disordered  draperies,  which  the  light  of  day  ren- 
dered still  more  accusatory.     He  remembered  having  read  of 
the  orgies  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  shameful  love  of  the  enslaved 
Antony.      He  contemplated  her  for  a  long  time,  and  ended, 
after  having  cursed  her  a  thousand  times  over,  by  thinking  her 
more  beautiful  than  ever.    Desire*  drove  away  resentment,  to 
return  deeper  and  more  bitter  when  the  intoxication  should  have 
passed  away.    Josephine  wept,  accused  herself,  hxunbly  con- 
fessed all  the  outrages  she  had  endured,  and  those  from  which 
she  had  escaped.      She  anathematized  that  insolent  and  corrupt 
world  in  which  she  had  desired  to  shine,  and  which  had  so 
cruelly  punished  her ;  she  swore  never  to  return  to  it,  and  to 
perform  whatever  penance  her  lover  should  impose  upon  her ; 
and  she  was  ready  to  tear  her  beautiful  hair  and  her  alabaster 
bosom,  when  she  saw  upon  the  breast  and  temples  of  the  Corin- 
thian the  traces  of  his  fury  and  despair ;  she  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees,  invoking  the  anger  of  Ood  upon  her :  she  was  00 
beautiful  with,  gnei  viidi  etk^BL^^^T^.^  that  the  Corinthian,  ia- 
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toxicated  with  love,  sought  her  forgiveness,  kissed  her  naked 
feet  a  thousand  times  over,  and  only  tore  himself  away  from 
the  transports  of  passion  at  the  voice  of  Yseult,  who,  uneasy  at 
her  protracted  slumbers,  was  herself  calling  her  cousin  to 
dinner. 

Amaury,  on  his  return  to  the  workshop,  asked  pardon  frankly 
of  the  father  Huguenin,  who  embraced  and  scolded  him  at  the 
same  time,  while  wiping  his  eyes  with  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve. 
Then  Amaury  put  himself  imder  the  old  man's  orders  with  a  zeal 
smd  submission  which  effaced  all  his  misconduct."  He  sang 
in  chorus  with  his  companions,  a  thing  which  he  had  not  done  for 
a  long  time ;  he  played  a  thousand  follies  with  the  Berrichon, 
who  was  at  first  a  little  sullen,  but  ended  by  forgiving  him, 
for  he  preferred  being  tormented  to  being  neglected.  In  short, 
the  day's  work  was  as  happily  concluded  as  it  had  been  ill 
begun.  Pierre  was  the  only  one  who  continued  sad  and  un- 
easy. The  sudden  and  exuberant  joy  of  his  friend  furnished 
him  with  matter  for  thought. 

At  sunset,  Yseult  to  rid  herself  of  the  society  of  the  viscount, 
who,  rudely  repulsed  by  Josephine,  carried  his  less  ardent  but 
equally  disagreeable  homage  to  her,  quietly  disappeared,  and 
went  to  walk  alone  at  the  end  of  the  park.  Perhaps  she  thought 
she  should  meet  Pierre ;  for  in  whatever  direction  she  walked 
she  always  met  him.  This  is  a  miracle  of  daily  occurrence 
with  those  who  love  each  other,  and  there  are  no  two  lovers 
wha  can  accuse  me  here  of  improbability.  Pierre  however  did 
not  come  that  evening.  He  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  Corin- 
thian, whom  he  saw  to  be  greatly  agitated  spite  of  his  joyous- 
ness.  He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  dignity  of  the  Savini- 
enne,  the  only  joy  he  had  in  the  world,  that  of  talking  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  Yseult. 

While  her  eyes  rested  enquiringly  on  the  path  by  which 
Pierre  sometimes  arrived.  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  saw 
coming  towards  her  a  woman  of  rather  tall  stature,  who  walked  in 
her  rustic  dress  with  a  noble  assurance.  She  wore  a  petticoat  of 
brown  cotton  and  a  cloak  of  blue  woollen  which  enveloped  her 
head,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  given  by  the  Florentine 
painters  to  their  figures  of  the  Virgin.     The  regular  beauty,  «sx<L 
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the  grave  and  pure  expression  of  ibis  woman,  gave  her  a  stnkiiig 
resemblance  to  those  divine  heads  of  the  Kaphael  schooL  She 
was  leading  an  ass,  upon  which  was  seated  a  beautiful  child 
with  golden  hair,  enveloped  like  her  in  ''a  drapery  of  frieze, 
and  its  legs  hanging  into  a  pannier.  Ysetdt  was  struck  bj 
this  group,  which  reminded  her  of  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and 
she  stopped  to  contemplate  this  living  picture,  to  which  nothing 
was  wanting  but  a  halo. 

On  her  side,  this  woman  of  the  people  was  impressed  by  the 
calm  and  benevolent  coimtenance  of  the  yoiing  ch&tekine. 
From  her  simple  and  almost  austere  dress,  she  took  her  for  some 
servant,  and  thus  accosted  her : 

''  My  good  demoiselle,''  said  she,  stopping  her  ass  before  the 
park  gate,  *' will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  if  I  am  still  far  froa 
the  village  of  Villepreux  ?" 

"  You  are  close  to  it,  my  good  woman,"  replied  Yscult 
"  You  have  only  to  follow  the  road  along  the  wall  of  this  paA, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  you  will  arrive  at  the  first  houses/' 

"  Thanks  be  to  you  and  to  the  good  God  !"  returned  the  tra- 
veller ;  "  for  my  poor  children  are  very  tired." 

At  the  same  time  Yseult  saw  another  child's  head,  no  less 
beautiful  than  the  first,  issue  from  the  pannier  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ass. 

'*  In  that  case,"  said  she,  '*  you  can  come  through  this  gate. 
Oo  across  the  park  in  a  straight  line,  and  you  will  arrive  there 
five  minutes  earlier." 

'*  Will  no  one  object  to  it  }*'  asked  the  traveller. 

**  On  the  contrary,  the  owners  will  be  glad  that  you  should 
do  so,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  advancing  towards 
her,  and  taking  the  bridle  of  the  ass  to  make  it  enter. 

'*  You  appear  to  be  a  kind-hearted  girl.  Must  I  go  straight 
up  this  avenue  ?" 

*'  I  will  shew  you  the  way,  for  perhaps  the  dogs  might  ^ghten 
the  children." 

"  They  told  me  the  truth,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  when  they 
said  that  I  should  find  worthy  people  here ;  and  the  proverb  is 
right :  Like  master,  like  man ;  for,  be  it  spoken  without  offence, 
you  must  belong  to  \hft  \v!av»A." 
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•*  I  do  indeed,"  replied  Yseult,  laughing. 

*•  And  for  a  long  time,  without  doubt  ?" 

*'  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  world," 

The  children  no  sooner  saw  the  beautiful  trees  and  the  green 
grass  of  the  park,  than  they  forgot  their  fatigue,  jumped  from 
their  ass,  and  began  to  run  about  joyously,  while  the  ass,  profiting 
by  the  opportunity,  stole  from  time  to  time  a  green  branch  from 
the  hedges, 

"  You  have  two  fine  children  there,"  said  Yseult,*  kissing  the 
little  girl,  and  taking  the  boy  in  her  arms  that  he  might  gather 
some  apples  from  a  tree. 

"  Two  poor  fatherless  children,"  replied  the  ^woman  of  the 
people.     "  I  lost  my  good  husband  last  spring." 

*•  He  has  left  you  some  property  at  least  .^" 

*'  None  at  all,  and  certainly  it  was  not  his  fault :  it  was  not 
the  will  he  wanted." 

"  And  have  you  come  far  on  foot,  in  this  manner  ?" 

'*  I  came  in  the  carrier's  cart  to  the  neighbouring  town.  There 
they  told  me  that  I  must  go  across  the  coimtry.  They  pointed 
out  the  way  to  me  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  lent  me  this  poor 
ass  to  carry  my  little  ones." 

"And  what  is  the  object  of  your  journey  ?" 

"  I  stop  here,  my  dear  young  lady;  I  am  come  to  pass  some 
time  in  this  neighbourhood." 

*'  Have  you  relations  in  our  village  ?" 

"  I  have  Mends. . . .  that  is  to  say,"  added  the  traveller,  as 
though  she  feared  she  was  not  expressing  herself  with  sufficient 
reserve,  "  they  are  friends  of  my  deceased  husband,  who  wrote 
to  me  that  I  could  find  occupation  here,  and  who  promised  to 
seek  employment  for  me." 

"  What  could  you  undertake  ?" 

*•  To  sew,  to  wash,  and  to  iron  fine  linen." 

"  How  fortunate !  There  is  no  laundress  here.  You  shall 
have  the  custom  of- the  ch^au,  and  that  will  be  enough  to 
occupy  you  through  the  year." 

"  Can  you  get  it  for  me  .^" 

"  I  promise  it  to  you." 
I   "  It  is  the  good  God  who  has  caused  me  to  meet  you.  I  atcinat 
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coYetous  ;  but  jou  see,  I  hare  only  my  labour  with  which  to  sup- 
port these  children." 

^'  All  will  go  well,  I  wUl  answer  for  it.  Do  your  friends  ex- 
pect you  ?" 

''  Man  Dieu,  not  so  soon,  I  [think  !  They  wrote  to  me  las* 
week,  and,  instead  of  replying  to  them,  I  set  off  directly.  You 
see,  my  good  girl,  I  was  the  mother  of  the  companions ;  but 
perhaps  you  know  nothing  about  these  matters  ?'* 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  know  some  companions  who  hsTe 
explained  to  me  what  it  means.  You  have  then  left  your 
children  ?" 

**  It  is  my  children  who  haTe  left  me.  They  could  no  longer 
keep  the  town;  and  as  I  have  no  means  of  opening  another 
establishment,  I  was  not  able  to  follow  them.  It  is  a  great 
grief  to  have  had  a  large  family  like  that,  and  then  to  find 
oneself  suddenly  alone.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  nothing  were 
left  me  to  do,  and  yet  I  have  these  little  ones  to  bring  up.  I 
had  such  difficulty  to  tear  myself  away,  that  I  hastened  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  We  all  cried,  and  I  could  cry  now  as  I  think 
of  it." 

"  Come,  we  will  try  to  make  you  forget  these  sorrows.  Here 
we  are  in  the  court  of  the  chateau.  Where  are  you  going  ?  Will 
you  find  a  lodging  with  your  friends  ?" 

"  I  think  not ;  but  is  there  not  an  inn  in  the  village  ?" 

**  Not  a  good  one  ;  here  is  something  better.     If  you  like  it, 
they  will  lodge  you  here  till  you  are  able  to  establish  yourself." 
In  this  chateau  ?     But  they  would  not  receive  me  !" 
They  will  very  gladly  receive  you.     Come  with  me." 
But,  my  child,  you  do  not  reflect ;  they  will  take  me  for  a 
beggar." 

"  Not  so,  you  will  see  that  the  people  of  the  house  are  worthy 
creatures." 

"  If  they  all  resemble  you,  I  can  well  beheve  it.  Holy  Virgin 
Mary  !  it  is  like  paradise  here  I" 

Yseult  conducted  the  Savinienne  and  her  family  to  an  ancient 
paviUon  known  as  the  Square  Tower,  where  a  clean  lodging  was 
appropriated  to  hospitality.  She  called  to  a  herd  boy  who  came 
and  took  the  aaa,  Biidi  \.q  «b  Msr^^aD&^^hom  she  desired  to  bring 
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some  supper  for  the  children  and  their  mother.  Yseult  had  ac- 
customed all  her  people  to  the  sort  of  charity  she  practised,  and 
which  concealed  itself  under  an  appearance  of  merely  desiring 
to  ohlige  those  she  thus  sheltered. 

The  traveller  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  manner  of  acting, 
which  took  all  care  from  her,  while  it  appeared  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  gratitude.  The  concise  language  and  frank 
straightforward  manners  of  Yseult  checked  all  expressions  of 
praise  and  emphatic  gratitude.  The  woman  of  the  people 
felt  this,  and  was  only  the  more  touched  by  it. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  she,  embracing  Mademoiselle  de  Ville- 
preux  somewhat  roughly,  but  with  such  heartiness  that  Yseult 
felt  herself  softened,  spite  of  the  resolution  she  had  taken  of 
never  outraging  poverty  by  pity ;  "  I  see  that  the  good  God 
has  not  abandoned  me  yet." 

"  Now,"  said  Yseult,  overcoming  her  emotion,  •*  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  friends  you  have  in  our  village ;  I  will  cause  them 
to  be  informed  of  your  arrival,  and  they  shall  come  and  see  you 
here." 

The  traveller  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  replied :— "  You 
must  let  my  son  Villepreux,  V Amudu-trait,  otherwise  called 
Pierre  Huguenin,  know  that  the  Savinienne  has  just  arrived." 

Yseult  trembled  as  she  looked  at  this  woman,  still  young,  and 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  who  came  to  seek  Pierre,  and  establish 
herself  near  him.  She  thought  that  she  might  have  deceived 
herself ;  that  what  she  had  taken  for  love  might  be  nothing  more 
than  friendship,  and  that  this  was  indeed  the  companion  he  had 
long  since  chosen.  She  felt  ready  to  fall.  But  resummg  her 
self  possession  in  a  moment : — "  You  shall  see  Pierre/'  said  she 
to  the  Savinienne,  "  and  you  shall  tell  him  that  I  received  you 
with  open  heart.  He  will  be  weU  pleased  with  that."  She  with- 
drew suddenly ;  and,  giving  orders  that  Pierre  Huguenin  should 
be  informed  of  the  Savinienne's  arrival,  shut  herself  up  in  her 
chamber,  where  she  remained  for  two  hours,  seated  before  her 
toilette,  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands;  At  the  hour  of  tea 
her  grandfsither  caused  her  to  be  summoned,  and  she  entered  the 
Saloon  ai  calm  as  though  nothing  painful  had  occupied  her 
dioughta. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PiERBE  hastened  to  the  Sayizuenne  directly  he  knew  of  her  arrival 
at  the  ch^teaa.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  should  find  Amanry 
there^  for  he  had  gone  off  in  the  middle  of  supper.  But  he  was 
not  there,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  expected  him ;  it  was  in  vaoi 
that  he  sought  for  him  in  all  directions. 

The  evening  passed  away  without  the  Corinthian  making  his 
appearance.  Pierre,  in  his  speculations  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Savinienne,  had  believed  that  her  first  interview  with  Amaury  would 
decide  their  mutual  fate ;  and  that,  according  to  the  coldness  or 
the  joy  of  her  lover,  she  would  discover  the  truth,  or  remain  in  her 
illusion.  His  embarrassment  was  therefore  great ;  for  as  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Corinthian  might  be  caused  by  some  motive  indepen- 
dent of  his  will,  Pierre  had  no  right  to  make  a  confession  implicat- 
ing his  friend,  without  ^ving  him  time  to  justify  himself.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Savinienne  was  so  calm,  so  full  of  £Edth  and  hope, 
and  Pierre  so  dreaded  the  inevitable  disappointment  which  awaited 
her»  that  he  reproached  himself  with  confirming  her  in  her  error. 
She  asked  him  no  questions ;  a  secret  modesty  withheld  her  from 
being  the  first  to  pronounce  the  name  of  him  she  loved ;  but  she 
longed  for  Pierre  to  speak  of  his  friend  in  some  other  way  than  by 
repeating  every  moment :  '*  I  do  not  see  the  Corinthian  coming  ;** 
or  else,  "  I  hope  the  Corinthian  is  coming.*' 

Her  thoughts  were  distracted  for  a  moment,  when  having  seve- 
ral times  returned  to  the  obhgingness  of  the  fiUe  de  chambre,  whose 
generous  reception  she  had  in  the  iGurst  instance  related  to  Pierre, 
she  made  him  understand  by  the  description  she  gave,  that  this 
flUe  de  chambre  was  no  other  than  the  young  chatelaine.  Here 
she  asked  him  many  questions  concerning  this  rich  and  noble  young 
lady,  who  stopped  passengers  upon  the  highway  to  afford  them 
hospitality  for  the  night,  and  to  occupy  herself  with  their  concerns 
for  the  morrow,  and  who  did  these  things  with  such  simplicity  of 
heart,  that  no  one  could  guess  her  rank,  nor  understand  at  first, 
how  good  she  vt^a,  xuokMk  mdfted  they  were  good  themselves 
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From  the  details  Pierre  ^ve  her  concerning  Mademoiselle  de 
Villepreux,  the  Savinienne  conceived  for  this  young  person  a  sort 
of  religious  veneration ;  and  her  joy  was  great  when  she  learned 
the  opinion  given  by  her  upon  the  sculptures  of  the  Corinthian,  as 
well  as  the  patronage  she  had  obtained  for  him  from  her  grandfather. 
But  when,  by  question  after  question,  she  learned  the  projects  of 
the  Corinthian,  his  desire  of  going  to  Paris  and  changing  his  con- 
dition, she  became  pensive  and  abstracted ;  and  having  hstened  to 
all  which  Pierre  was  endeavouring  to  make  her  understand,  she  re- 
pUed  sorrowfully: — "All  this  astonishes  me  greatly,  Maitre  Pierre, 
and  seems  so  unreal  that  I  think  I  am  listening  to  some  of  those 
tales  which  our  companions  would  occasionally  read  of  an  evening* 
and  which  they  called  romances.  You  say  that  Amaury  desires  to 
become  an  artist.  Is  he  not  one  while  he  remains  a  joiner  ?  I 
think  rather  that  he  wishes  to  become  a  citizen,  and  leave  his  own 
class.  I  do  not  approve  of  this ;  I  have  never  seen  the  pretension 
of  seeking  to  raise  oneself  above  one*8  equals  answer  with  any. 
Those  who  succeed  lose  the  esteem  of  their  former  comrades,  and 
become  very  miserable,  because  they  have  no  longer  any  friends. 
What  does  he  propose  then  to  do  at  Paris  ?  Will  he  have  the 
means  of  establishing  himself  there  ?  You  say  that  it  will  take 
several  years  before  he  becomes  skilled  in  his  new  trade,  and  seve- 
ral years  more  before  he  can  make  a  living  out  of  it  Will  he  live 
upon  the  charity  of  your  nobleman,  in  the  mean  time  ?  I  can  well 
believe  that  this  Count  de  Yillepreux  is  a  worthy  man,  still  it  is 
always  hard  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  rich,  and  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  one  who  has  arrived  at  the  point  of  being  able 
to  keep  himself  should  fall  back  under  the  tutelage  of  masters,  and 
place  himself  at  the  disposal  even  of  the  most  benevolent  people.'* 

All  that  Pierre  could  say  in  defence  of  the  right  of  intellect  to 
seek  every  possible  means  of  perfection,  failed  to  convince  the  Sa- 
vinienne. Her  good  sense  and  natural  uprightness  were  never  at 
fault  where  things  she  could  understand  were  in  question ;  but  her 
ideas  were  restricted  to  a  certain  circle ;  and  by  the  side  of  her 
great  qualities  there  was  a  certain  number  of  prejudices  by 
which  she  held  to  the  people  as  the  tree  to  its  root. 

Her  secret  discontent  and  sorrowful  anxiety  increased^  wktn 
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the  clock  of  the  chateau  striking  eleven,  she  was  obliged  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  seeing  the  Corinthian  before  the  morrow.  She  had 
put  her  children  to  bed,  and  felt  too  much  fatigued  to  sit  up  any 
longer;  but  when  she  had  retired  to  rest,  she  could  not  sleep, 
and,  yielding  to  the  sad  presentiments  which  arose  confusedly  in 
her  soul,  she  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  night  in  tears  and 
prayer. 

The  Corinthian  had  torn  himself  with  such  effort  from  the  arms 
of  the  marquise  when  the  dinner  hour  had  called  her  away,  that 
she  had  promised  him  to  return  to  her  room  as  soon  as  she  could 
effect  her  escape ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  finished  his  own  repast, 
than  he  had  gone  to  wait  for  her  in  the  secret  passage.  She  feigned 
a  headache  that  she  might  quit  the  salon  at  an  early  hour,  and  re- 
tired to  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  apartment.  There,  to  please 
the  Corinthian,  and  to  make  him  forget  all  the  bitterness  of  his 
jealousy,  the  idea  occurred  to  her  of  dressing  herself  in  her  most 
beautiful  ornaments  for  his  eyes  only.  She  had  in  her  wardrobe  a 
carnival  disguise  which  became  her  to  admiration ;  it  vras  a  baU 
dress  of  the  last  century.  She  frizled  and  powdered  her  hair, 
and  then  adorned  it  with  pearls,  flowers  and  feathers.  She 
put  on  a  dress  with  a  long  waist  and  a  hoop,  rich  and  coquettish 
to  the  last  degree,  and  trimmed  all  over  with  ribbons  and  laces. 
She  forgot  neither  high  heeled  slippers,  nor  the  large  fan,  painted 
by  Boucher,  nor  the  massive  rings  on  all  her  fingers,  nor  the  patch 
beneath  her  eye  brow  and  at  the  comer  of  her  mouth.  Aniar 
rouge,  she  did  not  require  it;  her  natural  bloom  would  have 
made  the  paint  pale  ;  and  an  abb^  of  those  times  would  have  said, 
that  love  nestled  in  the  charming  dimples  of  her  cheeks.  This 
costume,  half  sumptuous,  half  coquettish,  singularly  suited  her 
figure  and  person.  She  dazzled  the  Corinthian  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  almost  mad.  Thus  transformed  into  a  marquise  of  the 
Regency,  she  seemed  to  him  a  thousand  times  more  a  marquise 
than  ever ;  and  the  thought  that  a  woman  so  beautiful,  so  splen- 
didly adorned,  and  of  so  proud  a  demeanour,  should  give  herself  to 
him,  the  child  of  the  people,  poor,  obscure  and  badly  dressed,  filled 
him  with  a  pride  which  degenerated  quickly  into  somewhat  per- 
haps of  vanity .    This  child*s  game  diverted  and  intoxicated  through 
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the  whole  night,  this  yoang  pair,  whose  joint  ages  would  not  have 
numbered  forty  years.  Never  had  a  truly  serious  thought  knitted 
the  beautiful  brow  of  Josephine ;  and  the  Corinthian  felt  within 
him  such  an  ardour  of  life,  such  a  desire  of  knowing,  feehng,  and 
possessing  every  pleasure,  that  the  grave  advice  of  the  Savinienne 
and  Pierre  Huguenin  was  effaced  from  his  heart,  like  the  fi3ang 
image  of  a  bird  reflected  in  the  wave  as  it  wings  its  way  across  it. 
The  marquise  had  eaten  nothing  at  dinner,  that  she  might  have  an 
excuse  for  causing  a  supper  to  be  brought  to  her  in  her  own  room, 
and  of  partaking  its  exquisite  viands  with  the  Corinthian.  She 
amused  herself  in  spreading  their  supper,  served  in  silver  gilt,  upon 
a  little  table  which  she  ornamented  with  flowers,  placing  a  large 
mirror  in  the  centre,  that  the  Corinthian  might  see  her  image  re- 
flected, and  admire  it  in  all  its  attitudes.  Then  she  hermetically 
closed  the  shutters  and  curtains  of  her  room,  lighted  the  candela- 
bras  on  the  chimney,  placed  tapers  on  all  sides,  burned  perfumes, 
and  played  the  marquise  as  long  as  she  could,  under  pretence  of 
performing  a  parody  upon  past  times.  But  this  game  turned  to 
earnest.  She  was  too  pretty  to  resemble  a  caricature ;  and  these 
refinements  of  luxury  and  voluptuousness  insinuate  themselves 
too  easily  into  an  artistic  organization,  for  the  Corinthian  to  think 
of  ridiculing  those  old  times  which  were  renewed  before  him,  and 
the  effeminacy  of  which  appeared  to  him  at  that  moment  more  to  be 
regretted  than  condenmed.  This  dainty  supper,  this  night  of 
pleasure,  this  chamber  arranged  as  a  boudoir,  this  httle  citizen 
tamed  into  a  grand  lady  of  gallantry,  made  a  dangerous  impres- 
sion upon  his  imagination.  Hitherto  he  had  unaffectedly  loved 
Josephine  for  herself,  regretting  that  she  was  not  a  poor  peasant 
girl,  and  cm  sing  the  riches  and  grandeur  which  placed  eternal 
obstacles  between  them.  From  this  moment,  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  gew-gaws  which  composed  the  life  of  this  woman ; 
he  found  a  piquante  attraction  in  the  mystery  and  the  dangers  of 
his  love,  and  carried  his  desires  towards  that  privileged  world, 
where,  without  repugnance  and  without  terror,  he  dreamed  of  con- 
quering a  place  for  himself.  In  his  transport,  he  swore  to  the 
marquise  that  she  should  not  long  have  to  blush  for  her  choice ; 
that  he  would  quickly  find  a  way  to  open  wide  before  him  the 
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doors  of  those  salons  upon  whose  walls  he  had  been  destiiied  to 
labour,  but  whose  carpets  he  would  tread,  whose  peifdmes  he 
would  breathe  on  some  future  day,  when  he  should  ^be  seen  to 
enter  them  with  head  erect  and  eye  assured.  Dreams  of  ambition 
and  vain  glory  took  possession  of  his  brain  ;  the  love  of  Josephine 
was  united  with  the  brilliant  future  to  which  he  believed  himself 
destined ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  Savinienne  no  longer  pre- 
sented itself  to  him,  save  as  a  frightful  bondage,  a  lea^e  with 
misery,  sorrow  and  obscurity. 

Thus,  on  awakening,  he  received  as  the  blow  of  a  dagger,  the  news 
which  Pierre  brought  him  of  the  mother's  arrival,  and  her  pre- 
sence at  the  chateau.  Amaury  would  willingly  have  hidden  himself 
in  the  earth,  but  he  was  obliged  to  resign  himself  to  the  necessity 
of  appearing  before  her.  He  took  courage,  affected  a  faTnili^r  air, 
caressed  the  children,  played  with  them,  and  spoke  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Savinienne,  trying  to  make  her  forget,  in  his  zeal  and  devo- 
tion  to  her  worldly  interests,  the  freezing  coldness  of  his  looks,  and 
the  forced  ease  of  his  manners.  While  affecting  this  audacity,  the 
Corinthian  thought,  spite  of  himself,  of  the  rouh  of  the  Regency, 
with  whom  Josephine  had  entertained  him  aU  night ;  and  a  very 
little  more  would  have  made  him  try  to  believe  himself  a  marquis. 
The  Savinienne  listened  in  a  profound  stupor,  to  his  conversation 
about  the  lodgings  he  would  seek  for  her,  and  the  customers  whom 
he  would  procure  for  the  carrying  out  of  her  industrious  designs. 
She  let  him  bustle  and  chatter  around  her  without  making*  him  any 
reply,  till  this  overwhelming  silence  began  to  terrify  him.  He  felt 
his  courage  frdling,  and  was  seized  with  a  timid  respect  which  did 
not  at  all  agree  with  his  early  attempt  at  a  careless  lightness  and 
familiar  ease.  At  last  the  Savinienne  rose,  and  said  to  him,  holding 
but  her  hand  : 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  son,  for  the  anxiety  you  show  concern- 
ing my  affairs  ;  but  you  must  not  torment  yourself  about  me.  I  am 
not  in  need  of  assistance  at  the  present  moment,  having  already 
met  with  some  persons  here  who  interest  themselves  in  my  behalf, 
and  my  lodging  will  be  quickly  found.  Gro  to  your  work,  I  beg  of 
you ;  the  day  has  already  begun,  and  you  know  that  the  dnty  of  a 
good  companion  is  punctuality." 
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Pierre  remained  with  her  some  little  time  after  the  depaiture  of 
the  Corinthian,  expecting  an  outburst  of  grief ;  but  she  continued 
firm  and  silent,  expressing  no  regret,  no  doubt,  and  not  even  re- 
vealing that  she  had  changed  her  intention  of  establishing  herself 
at  Villepreux. 

As  soon  as  Pierre  had  repaired  to  the  workshop,  the  Savinienne 
put  on  her  mourning  again  which  she  had  left  off  during  her 
journey,  carefully  arranged  her  widow's  cap,  put  her  room  in  order, 
took  her  children  by  the  hand,  and  led  them  to  the  servant,  who 
undertook  to  get  them  their  breakfast ;  then  she  asked  if  it  were 
possible  for  her  to  speak  with  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  moments  she  was  introduced  into  the  apartment 
of  the  youngjch^telaine. 

Yseult  had  slept  but  little ;  she  had  just  awakened,  and  the  first 
feeling  which  came  to  her  as  she  opened  her  eyes  was  one  of  cruel 
disappointment  and  secret  confusion.  But  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  when  they  came  to  tell  her 
that  the  woman  installed  by  her  in  the  traveller's  chamber  had 
asked  to  see  her,  she  resolved  to  do  nothing  by  halves,  but  to  bear 
herself  firmly  throughout. 

"  Sit  down,*'  said  she  to  the  Savinienne,  as  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  her  and  made  her  seat  herself  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  *'  Are 
you  recovered  from  your  fatigue  ?  Have  your  children  slept  well  ?" 
"  My  children  have  slept  well,  thanks  to  God  and  your  good 
heart,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  Savinienne,  kissing  Yseult's  hand 
with  an  air  of  dignity  which  prevented  the  young  girl  repulsing 
this  act  of  Reference  and  gratitude.  "  I  am  not  come  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  not  having  divined  yesterday  to  whom  I  was  speaking ; 
I  know  you  are  above  that.  Neither  am  I  come  to  overwhelm  you 
with  thanks  for  your  goodness  towards  us ;  1 1  have  been  told  that 
you  dislike  praises.  But  I  come  to  you  as  to  a  person  of  noble  heart 
and  capable  of  giving  good  advice,  to  confide  to  you  a  sorrow  which 
is  preying  upon  me." 

"  Who  then  has  given  you  this  confidence  in  me,  my  good 
woman  ?"  said  Yseult,  making  a  great  efibrt  over  herself  that  she 
might  encourage  the  Savinienne. 

"  Maitre  Pierre  Huguenin/*  replied  the  mother  of  the  compa- 
nions, with  assurance.  ^'^ 
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"  You  have  then  spoken  of  me  to  him  ?**  said  Ysenlt  tremhling. 

"  We  spoke  of  you  for  more  than  an  hour,"  replied  the  Sayi- 
nienne,  "  and  this  is  why  I  love  you  as  though  I  had  seen  you 
bom." 

*•  Savinienne,  you  make  me  very  happy  when  you  tell  me  this," 
replied  Yseult,  who,  in  spite  of  all  her  courage,  felt  a  burning  tear 
escape  her  eye.  "  When  you  see  Maitre  Pierre  again,  you  may 
tell  him  that  I  will  be  your  friend  as  I  am  his.'* 

"  I  know  that  already,"  returned  the  Savinienne ;  •'  and  I  come 
to  put  it  to  the  proof  directly." 

Here  the  Savinienne  related  her  history  to  Yseult,  from  her 
marriage  with  the  Saviniendown  to  the  moment  when  she  quitted 
Blois  to  repair  to  ViUepreux  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Corinthian. 
Then  she  added : 

•*  I  must  have  greatly  wearied  you  by  my  recital,  my  good 
young  lady ;  but  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  delicate  afiPair  upon 
which  I  could  consult  no  one  but  you.  Spite  of  the  esteam  I  bear 
Maitre  Pierre,  we  could  not  come  to  an  explanation  yesterdav 
evening ;  and  to  day  I  am  still  far  from  understanding*  what  he 
wishes  to  explain.  He  tells  me  that  the  Corinthikn  should  be  a 
sculptor ;  that  to  become  one  he  must  enter  into  an  apprenticeship ; 
that  it  is  you,  mademoiselle,  and  your  feither,  who  are  willing  to 
send  him  to  Paris ;  that  for  many  years  he  will  gain  nothing, 
and  must  live  upon  your  bounty.  If  it  be  thus,  the  marriage  we 
have  projected  cannot  take  place ;  for  if  I  marry  the  Corinthian 
next  year,  I  shall  fall  to  your  charge,  and  must  remain  so  for  a 
long  time,  as  well  as  my  little  ones.  If  even  you  could  consent  to 
this,  I  would  not ;  my  children  were  bom  free,  and  must  not  be 
brought  up  in  dependance.  This  is  a  prejudice  my  husband  had, 
and  I  will  respect  it  now  that  he  is  dead.  I  have  not  concealed 
from  Pierre  that  his  friend's  project  causes  me  pain ;  but  beyond 
doubt  the  Corinthian  holds  more  to  this  project  than  to  me ;  for 
this  tnoming,  when  I  first  saw  him,  his  manner  was  so  restrained 
and  singular  that  I  no  longer  recognized  him.  He  seemed  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  not  sharing  in  his  hopes.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  stand.  He  is  sorry  for  me ;  and  I  am  not  with- 
out remorse  for  having  come  hither,  to  confide  my  existence  to 
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chance  and  the  caprice  of  a  young  man,  while  I  might  have 
remained  yonder  mider  the  protection  of  a  wise  and  faithful  friend, 
who  would  not  have  abandoned  me  for  any  thing  in  the  world. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  crime  for  a  widow  who  has  children  to  consult  her 
heart  in  her  choice  of  the  man  who  should  protect  them.  She 
should  consult  only  her  reason  and  her  duty.  Yes,  I  feel  now 
that  I  am  greatly  culpable.  But  the  error  is  committed  :  to  draw 
back  from  what  I  have  said  to  le  Bon  Soutien  would  he  to  fail  in 
self  respect,  and  the  mother  of  Savinien's  children  must  never 
pass  for  a  Ught  and  capricious  woman ;  such  a  charge  would  some 
day  reflect  upon  the  honour  of  her  daughter.  I  must  then  seek  to 
do  the  best  I  can  in  the  unfortunate  position  I  have  made  for 
myself.  It  is  for  this,  and  not  to  weary  you  with  my  grief,  that  I 
come  to  consult  her  whom  Pierre  Huguenin  calls  the  good  angel 
of  broken  hearts.** 

The  recital  of  the  Savinienne  had  lifted  an  enormous  weight 
from  the  heart  of  Yseult.  She  was  grateful  for  the  comfort  she 
had  thus  given  her,  and  at  the  same  time  touched  by  the  wisdom 
and  uprightness  of  this  woman,  who  had  no  other  light  in  her  soul 
than  that  of  duty. 

"  My  dear  Savinienne,"  said  she  passing  one  of  her  arms  over 
the  well-formed  and  elegant  bust  of  thin  woman  ,of  the  people, 
"  you  ask  me  for  advice,  while  you  appear  in  my  eyes  so  wise  that  I 
should  rather  seek  it  from  you  in  every  action  of  my  life.  I  can 
teach  you  nothing  of  what  is  passing  in  the  heart  of  your  Corin- 
thian. It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  he  should  not  adore  a 
being  like  you  ;  still  I  fear  I  might  deceive  you  were  I  to  tell  you 
that  this  young  man  would  prefer  domestic  happiness  and  the 
peaceful  and  laborious  life  of  a  workman,  to  the  struggles^  the 
sufferings,  and  the  triumphs  of  an  aitist-  We  shall  talk  about  him 
often  enough,  I  hope,  to  enable  me  to  make  you  understand  what 
it  is  that  his  genius  and  ambition  demand  from  him.  I  have  some- 
times spoken  of  him  with  Pierre,  and  Pierre  will  tell  you  excellent 
things  concerning  him,  of  which  he  has  convinced  me,  and  which 
have  decided  me  to  help  forward  his  views  as  a  sculptor  instead 
of  repressing  them." 

The  Savinienne  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  tried  to  understand 
Yseult. 
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"  Yon  then  have  also  thought  that  yoa  mi^t  be  urging  him  at 
to  his  ruin  V*  said  she  with  a  deep  agh. 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  so  at  times ;  and  I  was  alarmed  at  die 
anxiety  my  father  showed  to  take  this  young'  man  from  his  present 
condition,  and  to  give  him  over  to  all  the  dan^rs  of  Paris  and  all 
the  chances  of  an  artist's  life.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  taking 
a  great  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  that  if  the  Corinthian  did 
not  succeed  in  proportion  to  our  hopes,  we  should  hare  rendered 
him  a  very  questionable  service.*' 

"  And  yet  you  have  continued  to  encoorage  him  in  his  hopes  .^ 

"  Pierre  decided  that  we  had  not  the  right  to  take  them  fixmibim. 
Eku;h  of  us  has  his  talents,  and  cames  within  him  the  germ  d 
his  destiny,  my  good  Sa\'inienne.  God  makes  nothing  without  i 
purpose.  He  has  his  profound  and  mysterious  views  in  giving  at 
such  and  such  a  talent,  such  and  such  a  virtue,  and  even  it  mi^ 
be  such  and  such  a  defect.  The  instincts  of  youth  are  sacred,  and 
no  one  has  a  right  to  stifle  the  flame  of  genius.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  duty  to  excite  and  develope  it,  though  at  the  risk  of  grving 
its  possessor  as  many  suflerings  as  we  give  him  new  faculties.*' 

"  I  have  a  difficulty  in  believing  what  you  say,"  replied  flic 
Savinienne,  "  and  I  no  longer  know  how  to  direct  myself  in  tbe 
midst  of  all  these  things.  I  was  about  to  tell  you  that  if  tbe 
Corinthian  were  to  be  rich,  happy,  and  respected,  in  his  new  con- 
dition, I  was  determined  to  sacrifice  myself,  to  hold  my  tongne 
and  to  take  my  departure ;  but  you  tell  me  that  he  may  sufler, 
perhaps  even  be  ruined,  and  that  yet  he  must  take  all  that  rii^, 
if  he  would  please  God.  You  are  wiser  than  I,  and  you  speak  so 
well  that  I  know  not  how  to  reply  to  you,  unless  indeed  it  be  that 
I  do  not  understand  you,  and  that  I  am  deeply  afliicted." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  the  Savinienne  began  weeping,  a  thing  she  did 
not  often  give  way  to,  unless  she  was  alone. 

Yseult  tried  to  console  her^  and  conjured  her  not  to  act  hastilj. 
She  persuaded  her  to  establish  herself  in  the  village,  if  it  were  Qidr 
for  a  few  months,  that  she  might  see  if  the  Corinthian,  free  in  hb 
choice,  and  given  up  to  his  own  reflections,  would  not  return  to 
his  love  and  to  the  calm  happiness  of  old  times.  Yseult  was  as 
far  as  the  Savinienne  from  suspecting  the  infidelity  of  Amanry. 
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The  amours  of  the  marquise  were  so  well  protected  by  the  secret 
passage,  the  Corinthian  exercised  so  much  discretion  and  prudence 
in  his  business  relations  with  the  chateau,  that  no  one  had  die 
least  suspicion  of  their  existence. 

The  Savinienne  took  courage  then  and  decided  to  remain. 
Yseult  implored  her  in  the  name  of  her  children,  to  drop  all 
false  pride  with  her,  and  at  least  to  retain  her  apartment  in  the 
pavilion  of  the  court ;  observing  that  she  could  work  for  the  vil- 
lage as  well  as  the  chateau,  and  that  she  should  not  be  looked  upon 
in  any  degree  as  a  servant.  The  Savinienne  yielded,  and  remained 
thus,  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  in  an  almost  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  who  never  passed  a  day 
without  going  to  talk  with  her  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  who  gave 
the  little  Manette  lessons  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  This  inti- 
macy afforded  Pierre  more  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Yseult, 
and  increased  his  passion  for  this  noble  creature.  As  he  saw  her 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  Savinienne's  work  table,  holding  the 
little  boy  upon  her  knees  and  teaching  him  his  alphabet,  she  who 
read  Montesquieu,  Pascal  and  Liebnitz  in  secret,  he  was  obliged  to 
put  a  violent  restraint  upon  himself  that  he  might  not  fall  on  his 
knees  before  her.  Yseult  indulged  in  a  little  coquetry  towards 
him ;  she  made  herself  one  of  the  people  to  please  him,  feed- 
ing the  fire  of  the  Savinienne' s  stove,  and  sometimes  even 
taking  up  her  iron,  when  the  children  were  occupying  their 
mother's  attention,  to  iron  in  her  place  the  priest's  bands  or  the 
cravats  of  the  father  Huguenin.  Love  and  republican  enthusiasm 
threw  such  poetry  over  all  these  prosaic  details,  that  Pierre  scarce  ly 
knew  whether  he  was  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of 
mystical  fever  in  which  his  intellect  daily  expanded,  and  in  which 
his  heart,  unrestrainedly  given  up  to  all  its  highest  instincts,  ac- 
quired new  strength  and  ardour  to  conceive  and  desire  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  I  assure  you,  friendly  reader,  that  these  two 
platonic  lovers  exchanged  great  words  in  the  square  tower,  while 
believing  that  they  were  saying  the  most  simple  things  in  the 
world ;  and  that  this  beautiful  society  of  ours,  which  you  think 
so  well  established,  will  bend  like  a  work  of  straw  in  the  day  when 
the  logic  of  great  hearts  shall  come  to  crush  with  its  eternal  truth  ^ 
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all  that  you  call  common-places  ;  butwhich  are  discussed  eyoy  dtr 
around  certain  hearths  where  yoa  would  not  dei^n  to  seat  your- 
selves in  your  new  clothes.  There  climbed  over  the  Gothic  win- 
dow of  this  tower  a  large  vine,  where  the  pigeons  came  to  amoae 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  roof.  Yseult  had  succeeded  in 
taming  them  by  accustoming  them  to  see  her  leaning  from  tk 
window ;  and  while  the  pouters,  the  fan-tails  and  hooded  pigeoDi 
would  come  and  feed  from  her  hand,  she  had  often  grand  revela- 
tions upon  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  beings,  and  took  flight 
with  Pierre,  who  all  the  time  would  be  forming-  some  ornament  of 
joinery,  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  ideal. 

While  the  Savinienne  resignedly  worked  for  her  children,  and 
solaced  her  empty  and  desolate  heart  in  friendship  and  religioo, 
the  Corinthian  suffered  terrible  tortures.  Ever  constrained  and 
humiliated  in  the  presence  of  this  noble  woman,  he  sought  to  forget 
his  remorse  with  the  marquise ;  but  he  no  longer  found  the  same 
happiness  with  her.  A  profound  sadness,  an  unceasing  amdetj 
had  taken  possession  of  Josephine.  It  seemed  to  the  Corinthian 
that  she  concealed  some  secret  from  him.  The  fear  of  the  world 
ruled  over  her,  spite  of  the  maledictions  she  whispered  against  it, 
spite  of  the  vengeance  she  fancied  herself  wreaking*  upon  it  in  her 
hidden  pleasures  with  a  man  of  the  people.  But,  at  the  least 
noise,  she  experienced  in  the  arms  of  Amaury,  starts  and  tremblings 
which  betrayed  her  shame  and  fear.  Sometimes  he  was  indignant 
at  them,  at  others  he  excused  them :  but,  at  heart,  he  desired 
more  audacity  and  confidence  in  a  mistress,  so  impetuous  in  plea- 
sure, so  cowardly  in  reflection.  While  in  the  presence  of  her 
fears,  the  Corinthian  felt  his  pride  soften,  and  resigned  himself  to 
great  sacrifices.  To  avoid  the  suspicions  to  which  the  chan^  in 
her  character  might  give  rise,  the  marquise  desired  to  mix  in  the 
world  from  time  to  time  ;  and  spite  of  the  humiliations  she  had 
endured,  lost  no  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Her  coquetry  and  fri- 
vohty  sprung  with  fresh  vigour  from  their  ashes  each  day.  The 
Corinthian  had  alternately  lively  transports  of  anger  and  ten- 
derness ;  but,  in  these  struggles  it  appeared  to  him  that  his  heart 
instead  of  aining  new  life,  grew  hardened  and  cold.  His  cha- 
racter became  indurated ;  he  shunned  Pierre,  resisted  the  father 
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Huguenin,  and  almost  despised  the  rest  of  the  companions.  The 
severe  habits  of  poverty  began  to  annoy  him ;  he  no  longer 
took  pleasure  in  wainscot  carving,  but  anxiously  aspired  to  sculp;- 
ture  in  marble,  and  seeing  the  best  models.  The  good  Savinienne 
remarked  with  grief  that  he  was  acquiring  a  taste  for  dress  and 
habits  of  idleness. 

''Alas  !"  said  she  to  the  father  Huguenin,  "  he  spends  all  his 
gains  in  velvet  waistcoats  and  embroidered  blouses.  When  I 
see  him  pass  of  a  morning,  with  his  hair  combed  and  arranged  like 
an  image,  I  no  longer  ask  myself  why  he  is  always  the  last  at 
work."  u 

As  for  the  father  Huguenin,  he  was  greatly  scandalised  by  the 
Corinthian,  for  wearing  thin  boots  instead  of  thick  shoes,  and  he 
would  sometimes  say  to  him  at  supper : 

"  My  boy,  when  the  hand  of  a  workman  whitens,  and  his  nails 
grow  long,  it  is  said  to  be  a  bad  sign  ;  for  his  tools  must  be  rust- 
ing and  his  planks  growing  mouldy." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

M.  Isidore  Lerrbours,  the  employ^,  of  high  roads  and  bridges, 
had  been  for  some  time  the  permanent  inhabitant  of  the  chateau  of 
Villepreux.  His  father  pretended  that  he  had  had  some  disagree- 
ment with  his  inspector,  and  that,  disgusted  with  the  employment, 
he  had  sent  in  his  resignation.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  stupidity 
and  ignorance  of  Isidore  had  been  unendurable  to  his  superior, 
that  angry  words  had  been  exchanged  between  them^  and  that  the 
upshot  of  the  discussion  was  his  dismissal.  He  was  harboured 
at  the  ch&teau,  while  waiting  tiU  a  new  employment  could  be 
found  for  him,  and  lived  in  the  apartments  occupied  by  his  father, 
at  the  end  of  the  great  court,  and  opposite  to  the  square  tower  of 
the  Savinienne. 
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Being  enabled  to  see  from  his  window  all  that  took  place  there,  he 
-eoon  became  convinced  that  the  beautifal  widow  had  no  intrigue  either 
with  Pierre  or  the  Corinthian ;  and,  never  doubting' of  the  effect  his 
fine  clothes  and  distinguished  appearance  must  produce  upon  this 
simple  woman,  condemned  to  a  life  of  lahour,  he  ventured  to 
flutter  around  her.  At  first  the  Savinienne  never  dreamed  of  being 
frightened  by  his  advances,  and  did  not  feel  that  repugnance  to- 
wards him  with  which  he  inspired  all  the  other  women  of  the 
family.  The  mother  of  the  companions  had  seen  so  many  and 
such  rough  natures  about  her,  that  she  was  no  longer  startled  by 
any ;  and  moreover,  knew  nothing  of  that  puerile  Aid  apprehenaie 
fear,  which  borders  so  closely  upon  alluring  coquetry. 

Charmed  at  not  being  repulsed  by  her,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
be  by  Julie  and  the  rest  of  the  soubrettes,  Isidore  thought  the  St- 
vinienne  was  of  a  more  discerning  character,  and  at  last  ventured 
to  hover  about  her  of  an  evening  as  she  crossed  the  court  after  faaT- 
ing  carried  the  linen  to  the  chateau.  These  attentions  were  not  at 
all  to  the  taste  of  the  Savinienne :  she  threatened  to  give  him  a  box 
on  the  ear,  a  threat  which  she  would  have  carried  into  effect  with 
the  same  tranquilhty  as  she  displayed  while  uttering  it.  But  it  was 
decreed  that  Isidore  should  receive  the  check  he  required  from  a 
more  powerful  hand. 

One  evening,  being  drunk,  Isidore  saw  the  Savinienne  searching 
at  the  foot  of  the  square  tower  for  a  young  pigeon  which  had  just 
fallen  from  its  nest.  He  sprung  towards  her,  vnthout  observing 
that  Pierre  Huguenin  was  but  a  few  paces  distant,  and  renewed 
his  coarse  importunities  with  expressions  so  light,  and  with  a  man- 
ner so  httle  respectful,  that  Pierre  indignantly  approached  him 
and  desired  him  to  depart.  Isidore,  who  was  not  really  brave,  but 
to  whom  wine  lent  audacity,  persisted,  and,  becoming  brutal, 
pretended  that  he  would  kiss  the  Savinienne  in  the  face  of  her 
lover. 

"  I  am  not  her  lover,"  said  Pierre,  "  but  I  am  her  friend,  and 
to  prove  it  I  will  rid  her  of  a  fool."  As  he  spoke  thus,  he  took 
Isidore  by  both  his  shoulders,  and,  though  he  preserved  his  patience 
sufficiently  not  to  employ  his  whole  strength,  the  ex- employe 
was  sent  reeling  against  the  wall,  which  somewhat  damaged  the 
beauty  of  bia  co\iiA.e;ii«Ewa^. 
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•  This  hint  was  not  lost  on  him,  and  knowing  henceforth  the 
strength  of  the  workman,  he  did  not  speak  of  his  misadventure ; 
but  all  his  old  projects  of  revenge  returned,  and  his  hatred  against 
Pierre  Huguenin  received  a  character  more  lively  and  defined. 

He  commenced  operations  by  attacking  the  weakest  enemy, 
and  betook  himself  to  defaming  the  Savinienne.  He  confided 
in  whispers  to  every  one,  that  the  Corinthian  and  Pierre  shared 
her  favours  with  a  cynical  contempt  both  for  her  and  for  pubhc 
morality  ;  and  that  even  the  Berrichon  was  her  lover  in  secret. 

**  He  was  sure  of  it,"  he  said,  **  for  he  could  see  from  his 
window  all  that  took  place  at  night  in  the  square  tower.'* 

Some  refused  to  believe  him,  but  the  greater  number  took  what 
he  said  for  granted,  and,  without  examining  into  the  matter,  un- 
hesitatingly repeated  the  scandal.  The  servants  of  the  chateau, 
having  opportunities  for  observing  the  conduct  of  the  Savinienne, 
seriously  repulsed  the  calumnies  of  Isidore,  whom,  moreover  they 
cordially  detested;  and,  as  they  entertained  great  esteem  and 
affection  for  Pierre,  they  took  care  not  to  repeat  them  to  him. 
But  they  were  not  so  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  Corinthian, 
for  whom  they  had  much  less  affection,  thinking  him  proud,  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  in  his  behaviour  towards  themselves. 

It  was  a  great  punishment  to  Amaury,  and  a  fresh  cause  of  re- 
morse, to  see  her  whom  he  had  loved  and  summoned  to  his  side, 
defamed  on  his  account,  and  defended  by  another.  He  swore 
that  Isidore  Lerebours  should  cruelly  repent  it ;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  any  active  part  by  the  jealousy  of  the  mar- 
quise. 

Josephine  was  in  the  habit  of  gossiping  in  the  morning  with 
her  maid,  while  her  hair  was  being  dressed,  and  Julie  kept  her 
aufaxt  of  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  kitchen  and  village.  When 
she  learned  the  suspicions  of  which  the  Savinienne  was  the  ob- 
ject, without  examining  their  foundation,  she  conceived  a  singular 
aversion  for  this  victim  of  her  own  amours  with  the  Corinthian. 
She  commenced  by  interrogating  him,  and  did  it  with  such  bitter- 
ness and  temper,  that  the  Corinthian,  whose  mood  was  already 
sufi&ciently  gloomy,  replied  with  a  certain  degree  of  hauteur,  that 
he  was  not  accoontable  to  her  for  the  conduct  of  his  past  life." 


•?*•  Vi^  -r^iMJfi  Ian 

,v>  .rin^o'  JVf^  rhe  ^fasTnieiiie.     It 
'Vyt^n^if,  4:  ji  in  rva  'iur  F  -sfviid 

<w  h^r  pr^9t^Tu;f»,  J  pflmi  ny  time  ia 

m^M^k/M  ^rr,  '^l^um  renemot  and 

Will  1^/  ^7^  4<ii|7k  t/>  kx.k  at,  dvonn  lienrif  ia  ^i^^   h*^  the 

«f  rrHi  r^  7^Air  friend  fVrre,  and  eooaoks  heradf  wkk  hi—  fo  par 

aWid'/frtirwrrit/* 

"Hm  O/rmthkn  was  thodced  bj  tin  THMtkm,  He  ooold 
ff^y^r  h«tre  Miered  that  oflTended  Taoitj  would  gire  me  to  aadi 
n¥t]  ihimf^htM  in  Jo»ip\ane,  or  ooidd  produce  so  Tiolent  a  ^spkf 
t/f  tamper.  He  was  cmeUy  tried ;  for,  in  his  indigiiation,  he 
wnrrnly  defended  the  Barinienne,  and  driven  to  extremity  by  the 
hHip.r  nnrmnmn  <A  the  marqaise,  so  far  forgot  bima^lf  as  to  abase 
hfi*  while  exniting  her  rival.  Josephine  grew  forions,  was  seized 
with  a  Y(!ritttb1e  nervous  attack,  and  was  only  appeased,  when, 
t)VPfrr*f»ttie  with  fntif^uo  and  exhausted  with  tears,  she  had  brought 
hi*!*  Idvnr  to  hrr  feet,  overwhelmed  and  bewildered  equally  with 
hffM'ir. 

Ilimo  liortns  were  renewed  on  the  following  night,  with  even 
titurr  viohMicn  than  before.  Josephine  drove  the  Corinthian  6om 
hi»r  roonii  nntl,  when  he  was  in  the  secret  passage,  gave  wi^  to 
•vteh  tWllrloutt  sohs  and  tears,  that  he  returned  to  defaid  btr 
«V|^initt  h«n»rlf.  They  ware  reconciled,  to  qoaird 
ih  ll\H«  li^A  ^rnvvAxVoiixt  <i(  «k  love  where  ftidi  no 
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words  were  uttered  that  could  not  Jail  to  destroy  all  those  grace- 
fid  illusions  which  constitute  the  ideal  of  love ;  replies  were  extorted 
which  nothing  can  efface.  The  Corinthian,  dismayed,  asked  him- 
self with  terror,  if  it  were  love  or  hatred  which  had  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Josephine. 

Until  then,  both  had  taken  such  precautions,  that  not  a  breath, 
not  an  imprudent  sound  had  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  long 
nights  in  the  old  ah^teau.  But,  in  these  two  nights  of  storm, 
they  trusted  too  much  to  Hie  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the 
isolated  situation  of  the  apartment.  The  count,  who  slept  but 
little,  and  whose  sleep,  like  that  of  old  people's  generally,  was  at 
all  times  light,  had  his  attention  arrested  by  stifled  cries,  choked 
sobs,  and  sudden  bursts  of  voices  as  suddenly  repressed,  which 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  massive  sides  of  the  walL 

The  secret  passage  passed  near  his  sleeping  apartment ;  he  was 
aware  of  this,  but  was  ignorant  that  a  communication  might  be 
established  between  this  closed  up  gallery  and  the  narrower  and 
more  mysterious  passage  which  the  Corinthian  alone  had  dis- 
covered in  the  wainscoting  of  the  chapel.  The  old  count  had  but 
little  faith  in  ghosts.  His  first  thought  was  of  his  grand, 
daughter ;  he  rose,  and  approached  her  apartment,  which  was 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  which  communicated  by 
the  turret  with  the  picture  gallery.  He  heard  no  sound,  entered 
gently,  found  Yseult  quietly  sleeping,  and  crossed  her  room  to 
descend  the  little  winding  staircase  which  conducted  to  the  turret 
study.  During  this  short  transit,  the  strange  noises  which  had 
disturbed  him  were  no  longer  heard ;  but  upon  gaining  the  gal- 
lery of  the  workshop,  he  thought  he  distinguished  them  again. 

The  count's  eyesight  had  never  been  very  good  but  by  way  of 
compensation  his  hearing  was  excessively  acute  and  practised. 
He  now  heard,  as  through  some  acoustic  conductor,  two  voices  in 
contention  and  which  seemed  at  a  considerable  distance.  He 
examined  the  wainscoting  with  his  eyeglass ;  but  the  sliding  pannel 
was  situated  too  high  for  any  traces  of  its  opening  to  be  seen* 
Moreover,  he  no  longer  heard  any  noise,  and  was  about  to  retire, 
when  he  saw  the  pannel  shake,  glide  away  as  in  a  groove,  and  the 
Corinthian,  pale,  with  his  hair  in  disorder,  and  his  eyes  sparkling 


wxdi-  t9i^t^  jamp  jsst  fbel  lown.  hoob.  at  neap  a£  aiBnsgs  winck  lie 
iMid  pbeed  ±C7^  ttx  dtadea.  the  scnve  of  bift  nigHity  &iL  Tlieai  he 
momnXed  a  Ladder  jq  ^:iose  the  paonei,  wfaictL  faasnii^  doBe,  he 
iMflwdittteiy  tfan*w  the  ]aidder  skxdh  dieae  sme  auvinga^  s»  as  to 
prei^ent  mepicica  iukmi  the  psrt  of  dmae  who  "tigtit-  aner  the 
wortuihop  in  die  cnoz^te  at  the  nights  Aj»  soon,  aa  the  cooiit  had 
aeea  Cie  rMuinei  make,  he  had  dramn  back,  and,  biHrng  him^ 
befaicd  the  tapestrj  caitain,  had  watdied  the  CarindiiaiL  withoat 
bemg  himaelf  perceived,  ^carcdy  had  the  jwm^  man  r^ired, 
when  the  count  descended  mto  the  workshop,  dipped  the  end  of 
hia  eane  in  a  pot  of  white  paint,  and  made  a  mark  upon  the  aficfin^ 
pamiel  that  he  night  recognise  it  again.  Having'  done  thia^  aad 
beibre  daybreak,  he  called  C>amiflp,  hia  old  vmiet  de  cJktamirey  the 
smallest,  sharpest,  most  alert,  motf  canning,  and  vaaat  diaocet  of 
all  the  Frotitioa  of  part  times.  CamiDe  took  kis  paaa-ker  and 
eonidacted  hia  master  by  another  way  to  the  workshopu  He  raised 
the  ladder  against  the  marked  paand,  took  his  dark  lantern, 
aseended  lightly  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  penetrated  into  the 
mysterioas  passage  like  a  fierret,  and,  paaeing  throag;h  the  hole 
pierced  in  the  wall  whidi  had  been  blocked  up,  arrived  at  the  door 
€ff  the  aleore  in  the  marqnise*s  apartment,  with  which  he  had  an 
iiitiiiMite  acqnaintanee,  having  in  former  days  introdnced  a  rival  of 
hk  matter  by  its  means ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  passage  had 
bsen  blocked  np,  bot  too  late. 

When  he  returned  to  the  coant«  and  related  to  him,  not  vrithout 
some  embarrassment,  the  result  of  his  excorsion  in  the  walls,  the 
oount,  (ur  from  being  disturbed,  said  with  an  ironical  air : 

"Camille,  I  did  not  know  that  instead  of  only  one  passage, 
there  were  two  ?  I  had  been  deceived  longer  than  I  had  supposed/' 

Then  recommending  silence  as  to  the  existence  of  this  passage, 
and  taking  good  care  not  to  say  what  man  he  had  seen  leaving  it, 
he  tranquilly  returned  to  his  bed.  He  had  known  so  much  of  life, 
that  every  thing  had  lost  its  novelty  for  him,  and  excited  neithtf 
»urpriie  nor  indignation.  But  he  did  not  go  to  sleep  until  he  had 
ton«ider«d  what  he  should  do,  to  put  an  end  to  an  intrigue  whidi 
hi  could  not  tolerate  in  any  shape. 

Ou  tht  morrow^  early  in  the  morning,  the  young  Raoul  act  oat 
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hunting  with  Isidore  Lerebours,  of  whom  he  made  use  as  a  robust 
adjunct  in  the  coursing  of  a  hare,  and  as  a  shameless  jockey  in  the 
purchase  or  exchange  of  a  horse.  Towards  noon,  as  they  were 
returning  to  the  chateau,  he  asked  him  several  questions  concerning 
the  Savinienne,  whose  beauty  had  attracted  his  observation ;  and 
Isidore  having  rephed  that  she  was  a  hypocritical  prude,  he  fur- 
ther inquired  if  he  thought  her  accessible  to  little  presents. 

Isidore,  who  above  all  desired  to  avenge  himself  upon  Pierre, 
encouraged  Raoul  in  his  project  of  seduction  ;  and  added,  that  if 
the  absence  of  the  son  Huguenin  could  be  procured,  who  was  very 
jealous  of  her,  it  would  be  much  easier  for  him  to  make  himself 
acceptable  to  her. 

"  To  procure  the  dismissal  of  this  workman  from  the  house  does 
not  appear  to  me  an  easy  thing,"  replied  Eaoul ;  my  father  and 
sister  are  bewitched  by  him,  and  are  always  holding  him  up  as  a 
man  of  genius.     What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  in  reality  ?" 

"A  fool,"  repUed  the  ex-employ^;  "  a  clown,  who  will  make  no 
scruple  to  affront  you  if  you  come  into  contact  with  him  in  any 
manner  whatever.  He  gives  himself  grand  airs  because  M.  le 
Comte  protects  him,  and  does  not  scruple  to  say  openly  that  if  you 
were  to  cast  but  half  an  eye  towards  the  Savinienne,  you  would 
have  to  answer  for  it  to  him,  nobleman  as  you  are." 

*•  Ah  !  we  shall  see  that.  But,  teU  me,  is  the  Savinienne  really 
his  mistress  ?" 

"  You  are  the  only  one  who  does  not  know  it." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  sister  believes  her  to  be  the  most  honest 
woman  in  the  world." 

"  Alas  !  Mademoiselle  Yseult  makes  a  very  great  mistake.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  that  she  should  allow  such  people  to  become 
familiar  with  her ;  it  may  do  her  more  harm  than  she  thinks  for." 

Raoul  suddenly  became  serious,  and  drawing  in  his  horse : — 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  said  he ;  "  what  familiarity  do 
you  think  possible  between  my  sister  and  people  of  that  sort  ?" 

The  reader  has  not  forgotten  the  aversion  which  the  son  Lere- 
bours nourished  against  Yseult  since  the  day  she  had  laughed  at 
his  fall  from  his  horse.  On  her  side,  she  had  never  been  able  to 
hide  the  antipaChy  and  species  of  contempt  which  she  felt  for  him. 
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and  the  adventure  of  the  design  for  the  staircase  had  drawn  from 
her  certain  jests  at  his  expense,  which  had  come  round  to  Isidore. 
He  had  then  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  traducing  her, 
whenever  he  could  do  so  without  danger  to  himself;  and,  for 
some  time,  he  had  carried  his  vengeance  so  far  as  to  insinuate  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Villepreox  did  not  look  unfavourahty  upon  the  son 
Huguenin  ;  that,  from  his  room,  he  saw  them  talking  together  for 
hours  at  the  Savinienne's,  and  that  it  was  at  least  very  singular 
that  a  young  lady  of  her  rank  should  frequent  the  house  of  a 
woman  of  improper  character,  and  choose  her  friends  from  the 
kennel. 

He  now  thought  that  hy  attributing  to  pubhc  opinion  t^e  vile 
thoughts  which  had  their  rise  within  himself,  and  by  putting  them 
before  the  ultra-royalist  brother  of  the  young  republican,  he  should 
aim  a  deadly  blow,  either  at  the  independence  and  domestic  hap- 
piness of  Yseult,  or  at  Pierre  Huguenin  and  the  Savinienne.  He 
thus  rephed  to  Raoul,  that  remarks  were  circulated  in  the  house 
upon  the  strange  intimacy  established  at  the  square  tower,  between 
the  young  chatelaine,  the  laimdress,  and  the  artisans  ;  that  the 
servants  had  spoken  of  it  in  the  village ;  that  from  the  village 
these  remarks  had  spread  further,  and  that  in  all  the  neighbouring 
fairs  and  markets  nothing  else  was  talked  of.  He  added  that  this 
caused  him  a  mortal  grief,  and  that  he  had  almost  fought  with 
those  who  thus  traduced  the  sister  of  M.  Raoul. 

"  You  should  have  done  so,  and  never  have  spoken  of  it  ;*' 
rephed  Raoul,  who  had  hstened  to  him  in  silence ;  "  but,  since  you 
have  done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  I  strongly  advise  you, 
Monsieur  Isidore,  to  confide  your  regrets  at  the  ill  will  of  which 
my  sister  is  the  object,  to  no  one  but  me.  It  is  possible  that  ^e 
has  too  much  liberty  for  a  young  girl ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
she  has  ever  abused  it.  It  is  still  more  possible  that  I  may  take 
care  to  put  an  end  to  the  causes  of  these  evil  reports ;  but. 
above  all,  it  is  possible  that  I  shall  make  an  example  of  their  origi- 
nators, and,  that  before  long,  these  insolent  gossips  will  have 
ocasion  to  repent  their  meddhng.  As  for  you,  remember  that  there 
is  a  mode  of  defending  those  to  whom  respect  is  due,  which  is 
worse  than  accusation.     If  you  forget  this,  spite  of  the  friendship 
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I  entertain  for  you,  I  shall  not  be  slow  to  break  the  best  cane  I 
have  about  your  head." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Eaoul  struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and 
roughly  pushing  the  breast  of  his  steed  against  Isidore's  Beau- 
ceron,  who  was  by  his  side,  the  steward's  son  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  his  master,  who  passed  rapidly  through  the  park 
gate,  leaving  behind  him  the  officious  tale-bearer  greatly  as- 
tonished and  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  result  of  his  enterprise. 

While  the  Savinienne  was  the  object  of  this  conversation, 
another  no  less  animated  was  taking  place  upon  her  account, 
between  Yseult  and  the  marquise.  Yseult  had  entered  the 
apartment  of  her  cousin  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  struck 
by  the  alteration  in  her  features.  The  marquise  had  repHed  to 
her  questions  that  she  was  suffering  greatly  fi*om  a  nervous  at- 
tack. She  had  scolded  her  servant  at  every  turn,  had  tried 
on  ten  collars  without  finding  one  washed  and  ironed  to  her 
taste,  and  had  finished  by  forbidding  Julie  to  send  any  more  of 
her  lace  to  that  stupid  Savinienne,  who  was  good  for  nothing 
but  to  give  birth  to  scandal  and  children. 

When  Julie  had  retired,  Yseult  severely  reproached  Josephine 
for  the  manner  in  which  she  had  expressed  herself  concerning  a 
respectable  woman.  To  praise  the  Savinienne  before  the  mar- 
quise, was  to  throw  boiling  oil  upon  fire.  She  continued,  with 
extraordinary  bitterness,  to  accuse  her  of  being  the  mistress  of 
Pierre  Huguenin  and  Amaury. 

"  I  cannot  understand,  my  dear  child,"  replied  Yseult  with  a 
smile  of  pity,  "  how  you  can  place  faith  in  such  base  reports, 
and  how  you  can  bring  your  pretty  mouth  to  give  utterrance  to 
them.  If  I  were  as  wickedly  inclined  as  you  are  this  morning, 
I  should  tell  you  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  think  seriously  of 
the  pleasantries  we  have  for  some  time  indulged  in  with  re- 
spect to  the  Corinthian." 

"  Coming  from  you,  that  would  be  a  mortal  insult,"  replied 
the  marquise  ;  ''for  you  give  it  as  a  principle  that  an  artisan  is 
not  a  man  :  which  I  suppose  is  the  reason  why  you  pass  your 
life  with  them  as  though  they  were  birds,  dogs,  and  plants." 

"  Josephine  !  Josephine !"  cried  Yseult,  clasping  her  hands  in 
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sorrowful  surprise,  "  wliat  is  the  matter  witli  you,  that  you  are 
80  unlike  yourself  to  day  ?*' 

"  A  frightful  crisis  is  taking  place  within  me,"  replied  the 
marquise,  throwing  herself  all  dishevelled  with  her  face  upon 
the  hed,  and  wringing  her  hands  amidst  a  torrent  of  tears. 
Yseult  was  terrified  at  this  despair,  which  she  had  been  dread- 
ing for  some  time,  as  she  had  seen  Josephine*s  countenance 
alter,  and  her  character  grow  more  and  more  bitter.  She 
sympathised  in  her  suffering  with  all  the  goodness  of  her  dis- 
position, and  with  all  the  zeal  of  her  character ;  and,  pressing 
her  in  her  arms,  implored  her,  vdih  tender  caresses  and  gentie 
words,  to  open  her  heart  to  her.  Certainly  the  marquise  could 
have  done  nothing  so  unfit,  so  culpahle,  perhaps,  as  to  con- 
fide her  secret  to  a  young  and  chaste  girl,  for  whom  love 
had  mysteries  where  imagination  had  not  yet  penetrated;  but 
Josephine  was  no  longer  mistress  of  herself.  She  unrolled 
before  her  cousin,  with  a  sort  of  cynical  enthusiasm,  all  the 
sad  romance  of  her  amours  with  the  Corinthian,  and  terminated 
by  a  theory  of  suicide  which  at  that  moment  was  not  alto- 
gether affected. 

Yseult  listened  to  this  recital  in  silence,  and  with  eyes  cast 
down.  More  than  once  the  colour  mounted  to  her  face ;  more 
than  once  she  was  on  the  point  of  checking  Josephine's  con- 
fidence ;  but  on  each  occasion  she  commanded  herself,  stifled 
a  sigh,  and  remained  firm  and  resolute,  like  a  young  sister 
of  charity  who  sees  for  the  first  time  an  operation  in  surgery, 
and  who,  ready  to  give  way,  surmounts  her  disgust  and  terror 
in  the  thought  of  being  useful,  and  of  comforting  a  member 
of  Christ's  family. 

To  reply  to  this  confession,  to  give  Josephine  an  opinion 
which  should  not  wound  her,  or  to  justify  an  adulterous  love, 
were  all  equally  impossible  for  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  reason  upon  principles  ;  Jos^. 
phine  had  none,  and  could  not  have  had  any,  thanks  to  her 
education,  to  her  marriage,  and  to  her  false  and  mournful 
position  in  society.  Yseult  however  tried  to  make  her  un- 
derstand that  in  condemning  the  violation  of  her  marriage  vow 
she  had  no  contempt  for  the  choice  she  had  made ;    but  neither 
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did  she  approve  it.  After  what  the  Savinienne  had  confided  to 
her  of  the  Corinthian's  life,  Yseult  felt  more  and  more  that  there 
were  instincts  in  this  young  man,  that  there  was  a  destiny  be- 
fore him,  little  compatible  with  the  happiness  of  any  woman 
whoever  she  might  be,  that  should  entrust  herself  to  his  care. 
She  ventured  to  put  all  she  thought  before  the  marquise,  and 
suggested  to  her  certain  reflections  which  had  not  yet  occurred 
to  her,  on  the  frightful  selfishness  which  had  insensibly  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  Corinthian,  from  the  day  when  the  protec- 
tion of  M.  de  Villepreux  had  lifted  him  from  obscurity. 

Josephine  was  becoming  calmer,  and  the  language  of  reason 
was  preparing  her  to  listen  to  that  of  morality,  when  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door.  Yseult  went  to  see  who  it  was,  and 
opened  it  to  her  grandfather,  to  whom,  as  was  her  custom,  she 
addressed  some  tender  word. 

"  Go,  my  child,"  said  the  coimt.  "  I  wish  to  be  alone  with 
your  cousin." 

Yseult  obeyed,  and  M.  de  Villepreux,  seating  himself  with  a 
slow  solemnity,  thus  began  the  interview : 

"  I  have  to  speak  to  you,  my  dear  Josephine,  upon  a  very- 
delicate  subject,  and  concerning  the  greatest  secret  a  woman  can 
have.     Are  you  quite  sure  that  no  one  can  hear  us  ?" 

"I  think  it  is  impossible,"  said  Josephine,  somewhat  con- 
fused by  this  preamble  and  the  searching  look  the  count  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  Good !"  replied  he  ;  "  but  look  to  the  doors. ...  to  all  the 
doors  !" 

Josephine  rose,  and  went  to  see  if  the  door  of  her  chamber 
which  opened  upon  the  landing  place,  and  that  which  communi- 
cated with  the  rest  of  the  apartments,  were  securely  closed  ;  then 
she  returned  to  seat  herself. 

"  You  forget  one  door,"  said  the  count,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  looking  at  her  over  his  spectacles. 

"  But,  dear  uncle,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  door,"  replied 
Josephine,  turning  pale. 

"  That  of  the  alcove.  Are  you  not  aware  that  every  thing 
which  is  said  here  can  be  heard  in  the  work-shop  .^ ' 
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'*  My  God,"  said  Josephine  trembling,  "  how  can  that  be  ?  I 
know  there  is  a  passage  there,  but  without  issue,  I  believe." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that,  Josephine?  Would  you  have  me 
seek  information  on  this  matter  from  the  Corinthian  ?" 

Josephine  was  ready  to  faint ;  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
looked  at  the  old  man  in  inexpressible  agony,  without  the  strength 
to  utter  a  word. 

"  Rise,  my  niece,"  resumed  the  count  in  a  tone  of  freezing 
quietude  ;  "  seat  yourself  and  listen  to  me." 

Josephine  obeyed  mechanically,  and  remained  before  him  pale 
and  immoveable  as  a  statue. 

"  In  my  time,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  coimt,  "  there  were 
certain  marquises  who  took  their  lacqueys  for  lovers.  In  general 
they  were  women  less  yoimg,  less  beautiful,  less  sought  siter  in 
the  world  than  you  are  ;  facts  which  rendered  this  whim  some- 
what less  unaccountable.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Parc-mu- 
Cer/s,  which  are  so  cried  down  now,  and  which  the  middle  classes 
continually  throw  in  our  teeth  as  an  ineffaceable  blot  upon  our 
nobility." 

"  Enough,  imcle,  in  the  name  of  heaven  !"  said  Josephine, 
clasping  her  hands.     "  I  imderstand  you !" 

'*  Far  be  from  me  the  thought  of  humiliating  and   wounding 
you,  my  dear  Josephine,"  replied  the  count.     "  I    would  only 
say  to  you  (have  a  little  courage,  I  will  be  brief)  that  the  cus- 
toms of   Louis  XV.,  excusable  perhaps  in  their  day,  are  not 
longer  practicable  in  the  present  time.     A  woman  of  the   world 
can  no  longer  say  to  a  peasant  at  the  break  of  day :      *  Go,  I 
have  no  more  need  of  you  !'  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pea- 
sant now.    A  groom  is  a  man  ;  an  artisan  is  an  artist ;  a  peasant 
is  a  proprietor,  or  a  citizen  ;  and  no  woman,  were  she   a  queen 
has  the  power  of  persuading  a  man  that  he  becomes  her  Inferior 
on  the  instant  of  quitting  her  arms.     You  have  not  then  de- 
graded yourself,  my  dear  niece,  by  choosing  for  your  lover  a 
young  and  intelligent  man,  low  in  the  ranks  of   the  people. 
Were  you  free  to  join  the  gift  of  your  hand  to  that  of  your 
heart,  I  should  tell  you  to  do  so,  if  it  so  pleased  you  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  the  Marquise  des  Frenays,  you  would  be  the 
Corinthienne,  w\&.o\it  m^  i^elrEv^  humiliated  or  scandalised  by  it 
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the  least  in  the  world  But  you  are  married,  my  child,  and 
your  husband  is  too  ill,  (I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  his 
medical  man  who  gives  him  but  six  months  longer  to  live,)  you 
touch  too  closely  upon  your  freedom,  for  it  ever  to  be  forgiven 
to  you  that  you  knew  not  how  to  wait.  There  are  life-long 
misfortunes  where  momentary  error  is  almost  inevitable,  and 
which  error  finds  grace  with  the  world.  In  your  position,  you 
would  meet  with  no  indulgence.  This  is  why  I  would  persuade 
you  to  send  the  Corinthian  from  you,  if  it  be  only  to  recal  him 
as  your  husband  when  the  twelvemonth  of  your  widowhood 
shall  have  expired." 

This  manner  of  treating  the  matter  was  so  different  to  what 
Josephine  expected  from  the  severity  of  her  imcle,  that  surprise 
took  the  place  of  dismay.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  him  several 
times  to  see  if  he  were  speaking  seriously,  and  as  quickly 
lowered  them,  after  assuring  herself  that  there  was  not  the  least 
smile  upon  his  face.  And  yet  all  this  was  but  the  exercise  of 
refined  cunning,  a  mocking  snare,  the  facetious  dinoHement  of 
a  comedy,  arranged  for  his  own  purposes  by  a  man  sceptical  of 
all  good.  The  old  coimt  knew  well  what  the  result  of  his 
manoeuvre  would  be,  and  had  no  fear  of  the  tables  turning 
against  him.  He  understood  Josephine  much  better  than  she 
imderstood  herself,  and  gave  her  up  the  reins,  well  knowing 
that  this  is  the  only  mode  of  governing  an  impetuous  courser. 

Josephine  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  and  at  last 
replied : 

*'  I  thank  you,  my  dear,  my  generous  uncle,  for  treating  me 
with  such  kindness,  when  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you  must 
surely  despise  me." 

"  I  despise  you,  my  child  ?  And  why,  pray  ?  Were  you 
one  of  those  intriguing  marquises  of  whom  I  just  now  spoke,  I 
should  treat  you  with  more  severity  ;  for  a  noble  mind  ought  to 
know  how  to  rule  the  senses.  But  it  is  no  fault  of  this  kind 
which  you  committed. ,...." 

"  No,  my  imcle  !"  cried  Josephine,  to  whom  the  inspiration 
of  falsehood  returned  with  the  hope  of  exculpating  herself ;  "  I 
swear  to  you  that  this  is  a  love  of  the  imagination,  a  folly,  a  ro- 
mantic dream,  and  that  this  yoimg  man  only  came  here " 

"  To  kiss  your  hand,  I  do  not  doubt"  Te\iY^'&^^^  ^skvjcdx.^^^ 
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a  smile  of  such  terrible  irony  that  lie  suddenly  destroyed  Jose- 
phine's hope  of  imposing  upon  him.  "  But  I  do  not  ask  you 
concerning  this,"  he  added  returning  to  his  affected  seriousness. 
•'  There  are  faults  in  which  the  heart  plays  so  large  a  part  that 
they  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  condemned;  I  am  then  fully 
persuaded  that  you  entertain  a  very  sincere  affection  for  the 
Corinthian,  and  that,  foreseeing  the  approaching  end  of  M.  des 
Frenays,  you  have  promised  some  day  to  unite  yourself  to  him. 
Well,  my  child,  if  you  have  made  this  promise,  you  must  keep 
it,  I  repeat,  and  I  will  not  oppose  it." 

"  But,  my  uncle,"  said  Josephine  with  naivete,  *'  I  have  never 
made  him  any  promise " 

The  count  went  on,  as  though  he  had  not  heard  this  reply, 
while  all  the  time  he  had  particularly  noted  it. 

"  And  farther,  if  you  would  like  me  to  tell  the  Corinthian  how 
I  look  upon  the  matter,  I  will  do  so  to-day." 

"  But,  my  uncle,  that  would  give  him  a  hope  which  might 
never  be  realised.  I  neither  expect  nor  desire  the  death  of 
the  man  to  whom  you  have  married  me ;  and  it  v^ould  be  a 
crime,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  present  this  gloomy  chance  to  the 
man  I  love,  as  a  dream  and  a  hope  of  happiness." 

"  Therefore  it  is  not  fit  that  you  should  yourself  do  so  at  pre- 
sent. I  approve  of  your  scruples  in  this  respect.  But  I,  who 
know  weU  that  my  dear  nephew,  the  marquis,  is  no  very  charm- 
ing personage,  and  consequently  not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  I, 
who  will  never  impose  upon  you  the  hypocritical  semblance  of 
grief,  and  who  clearly  understand  the  desire  of  freedom  which 
you  cherish  at  the  bottom  of  your  soul,  am  bound  to  take  upon 
myself  to  re-assure  the  Corinthian  as  to  the  duration  of  your 
separation.  This  separation  is  necessary ;  what  I  alone  know  1 
to-day,  every  one  may  know  to-morrow.  It  will  be  a  great  grief 
to  him  to  leave  you  ;  he  must  love  you  to  distraction.  But  when 
I  make  him  understand  that  he  must  deserve  you  by  this  sacri- 
fice, and  that  he  will  be  rewarded  for  it  in  two  years  at  the  ut- 
most, I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  accept  the  proposition  I  am 
about  to  make  him." 

"  What  proposition,  uncle  ?**  asked  Josephine  alarmed. 

"  That  of  depaitin^  ^^^^iVj  lore  l\a!t^ ,  thaJb  he  may  give  him- 
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self  up  to  the  pursuit  of  art  in  a  land  wliich  has  preserved  its 
traditions,  and  which  will  famish  him  with  the  finest  models. 
I  will  give  him  all  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  of  ensuring  rapid  progress.  In  two  years 
he  may  perhaps  compete  for  a  prize,  and  then  you  will  have 
for  your  husband  a  distinguished  student  whose  road  to  reputa- 
tion your  fortune  will  render  smooth." 

''  I  am  quite  sure,  my  imcle,"  said  Josephine,  ''  that  this 
yoimg  man  will  never  consent  to  your  proposition.  He  is  proud 
and  disinterested  ;  he  would  never  owe  his  success  to  the  posi- 
tion I  could  give  him  in  the  world." 

''  He  is  ambitious,"  said  the  coimt ;  "  whoever  feels  himself 
an  artist  is  so,  and  the  thirst  for  glory  will  quickly  conquer  his 
scruples." 

"  But  I,  my  imcle,  I  would  not  serve  as  an  instrument  of  for- 
tune to  an  ambitious  man.  If  the  Corinthian  could  adcept  my 
fortune  having  no  name  to  offer  me  in  exchange,  I  should  doubt 
his  love  and  would  no  longer  share  it  with  him." 

"  Well,  as  time  presses  and  we  must  come  to  some  decision,  I 
will  go  and  question  him,"  said  the  count,  rising.  ''  He  should 
clearly  understand  that  you  love  him  sufficiently  to  marry  him, 
whatever  may  be  his  position,  and  that  I  will  give  my  consent, 
though  he  should  remain  a  simple  workman.  Is  not  this  your 
opinion  ?" 

"  But,  my  uncle, "  said  Josephine  also  rising,  and  de- 
taining the  coimt  who  pretended  to  be  quitting  .the  apartment, 
give  me  time  for  reflection.  I  have  never  thought  of  all  this. 
To  engage  myself  to  marry  again  when  I  am  not  yet  a  widow, 
and  when  I  know  nothing  of  marriage  but  its  greatest  mis- 
fortunes. ...  it  is  impossible !  I  must  have  time  to  breathe, 
to  ask  advice. ..." 

Of  whom,  my  dear  niece  ?  of  the  Corinthian  }" 
Of  you,  my  uncle,  it  is  of  you  I  demand  advice  !"  cried  Jo- 
sephine, throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  count  with  ca- 
ressing art.  The  old  nobleman  understood  quite  well  that  his 
niece  was  supplicating  him  to  set  aside  an  engagement  of  which 
she  was  afraid,  and  that  she  only  needed  a  little  assistance  to 
break  off  a  Uason  for  which  she  blushed.    Josephine  had  loved 
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the  Corinthian,  but  she  was  vain :  it  is  not  easy  to  renounce  the 
fashionable  world  when  a  sacrifice  has  been  made  to  obtain  ad- 
mission therein.  Such  persons  prefer  rather  to  shine  in  it  from 
time  to  time,  though  at  the  price  of  incessant  sufTering,  than  to 
be  banished  from  it  for  ever. 

The  count,  laughing  to  himself  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem, 
quitted  her,  promising  to  consider  as  to  the  explanation  he  should 
have  with  the  Corinthian,  and  giving  her  until  the   evening  for      I 
her  own  reflections. 

The  marquise  ran  to  find  Yseult,  and  recounted  to  her,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  all  that  the  count  had  just  said.  Yseult  lis- 
tened with  lively  emotion.  Her  face  brightened  with  a  singular 
joy ;  and  the  marquise,  as  she  finished  her  recital,  saw  with 
surprise  that  tears  of  enthusiasm  bedewed  the  cheeks  of  her 
cousin. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  and  what 
do  you  think  of  all  this  ?" 

"  Oh  my  dear,  my  noble  grandfather !"  cried  Yseult,  raising 
her  eyes  and  her  hands  towards  heaven ;  "  I  was  quite  sure  of 
him  ;  I  was  quite  right  to  rely  upon  him !  I  knew  that  when  the 
occasion  came,  his  conduct  would  agree  with  his  words  !  Oh ! 
yes,  yes,  Josephine,  you  must  marry  the  Corinthian  !" 

"  But  I  do  not  understand  you  Yseult :  you  told  me  a  little 
while  ago  that  he  would  never  make  me  happy,  that  I  must  break 
with  him ;  and  now  you  advise  me  to  bind  myself  to  him  for 
ever !" 

"  I  thought  I  was  only  doing  my  duty  to  speak  to  you  thus ;  I 
to  shew  you  those  faults  in  your  lover  which  might  cure  you  of 
a  love  that  seemed  to  me  culpable.  But  my  grandfather  has  ar- 
rived at  a  more  elevated  mode  of  thought ;  he  understands  true 
morality j^  He  has  advised  you  to  return  to  fidelity  towards  your 
husband  at  the  approach  of  that  solemn  hour,  after  which  you 
will  be  free  to  take  upon  yourself  the  vows  of  a  happier  and 
more  legitimate  love !" 

"  Thus  even  you  advise  me  to  marry  the  Corinthian !  And  his 
ambition,  his  jealousy,  his  outrages,  from  which  I  have  suffered 
so  much,  and  his  love  for  the  Savinienne  which  is  not  perhaps 
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extinguished  !. .  you  forget  that  this  very  night  I  have  driven  him 
from  me  in  a  fit  of  inexpressible  hatred  and  anger." 

"  He  will  return  and  ask  pardon  for  his  offences,  and  you  will 
cure  him  of  his  faults  while  relieving  his  sufferings,  and  proving 
to  him  your  sincerity  by  your  promises. ..." 

"  It  is  folly !"  cried  the  marquise,  driven  to  extremity.  "  Either 
you  and  your  grandfather  are  playing  a  game  to  try  me,  or  you 
are  under  the  dominion  of  some  romantic  republican  dream  to 
which  you  would  sacrifice  me.  I  should  like  to  see  what  my 
uncle  would  say  if  you  desired  to  marry  Pierre  Huguenin,  and 
what  you  would  say  yourself  if  you  were  advised  to  do  so  !. ...  " 

Yseult  smiled,  and  without  making  any  reply,  imprinted  a  long 
kiss  upon  the  brow  of  her  cousin.  Her  face  wore  an  expression 
that  was  sublime. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  so  filled  with  emotions,  Pierre  and 
the  Corinthian  were  working  by  candle-light,  both  of  them  agi- 
tated by  a  kind  of  fever.  Amaury,  weary  of  his  imdertaking, 
hastened  to  accomplish  the  last  of  his  sculptured  figures,  longing 
to  begin  the  more  easy  ornaments  at  which  Pierre  was  to  assist 
him.  The  mere  joinery  work  had  not  progressed  very  rapidly. 
There  were  still  many  pannels  disjointed,  many  mouldings  un- 
finished. But  the  father  Huguenin  had  been  obliged  to  exercise 
patience,  for  his  son  wished  before  all  else  to  complete  the  gallery 
staircase,  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself  as  the  most  important 
and  difficult  part  of  the  work.  Pierre  did  not  say,  that  in  his 
secret  soul  he  loved  that  portion  of  the  picture  gallery  which 
approached  the  nearest  to  the  turret  study  and  the  tribune, 
where  sometimes  he  was  only  separated  from  Yseult  by  the  half 
open  door. 
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Intrenched  in  the  depths  of  the  workshop,  Pierre  had  been 
working  for  some  time  without  relaxation.     Not  only  did  he 
desire  that  his  staircase  should  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
science,  but  that  it  should  also  be  a  work  of  art.     He  desired  to 
give  it  style,  character,  and  proportion ;  he  wished  it  to  be  not 
only  light  and  solid,  but  also  bold  and  picturesque.     It  was  not 
to  be  l^e  showy  staircase  of  a  reitaurant  or  fashionable  mercer, 
but  the  rich,  yet  chaste  staircase  of  an  old  manor,  such  as  is 
seen  in  Rembrandt's  interiors,  upon  which  the  doubtful  and  vary- 
ing light  increases  and  diminishes  with  such  depth  and  art. 
The  balustrade  in  carved  wood,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  arches, 
must  also  be  of  a  peculiar  style.     Pierre  had  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  to  borrow  the  design  of  these  portions  from  the  orna- 
ments of  the  ancient  wainscoting ;  he  adapted  them  in  form  and 
dimension  to  his  staircase,  and  here  his  knowledge  of  geometry 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  him.     It  was  at  once  the  work  of 
an  architect,  a  decorator,  and  a  sculptor.     Pierre  was  severe  with 
himself;  it  might  perhaps  be  the  only  opportunity  his  life  would 
afford  of  imiting  the  useful  with  the  beautiful,  and  be  desired  to 
leave  in  this  monument  of  wood  carving,  wherein  succeeding 
generations  of   skilful  workmen    had  executed  such  beautiful 
things,  a  trace  of  his  own  life,  of  the  life  of  a  conscientious  arti- 
san, a  delicate  and  noble  artist. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  was  at  leng^th  giving  the 
finishing  stroke  to  his  work.  He  had  adjusted  his  well  balanced 
stairs  upon  an  elegant  palm  tree,  fragile  in  appearance  but  sohd 
in  reality.  The  balustrade  was  fixed,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  its  delicate  columns  and  deep  mouldings  were  reflected  upon 
the  wall.  Pierre,  kneeling  on  the  last  step,  was  carefully  planing 
the  smallest  inequalities,  his  forehead  bathed  in  perspiration,  and 
his  eyes  glistening  with  a  modest  and  legitimate  pride.  The 
Corinthian,  mounted  upon  a  ladder  at  a  litUe  distance,  was  still 
placing  some  cherubims  in  their  niches.  He  worked  with  equal 
activity,  but  not  with  the  same  pleasure  as  his  friend.  There  was 
a  kind  of  frenzy  in  his  ardour :  he  continually  exclaimed  as  he 
threw  his  chisel  upon  the  flagstones  : 

"  Accursed  puppets !   when  shall  I  have  done  with   you !" 
Then  from  time  to  time  his  looks  wandered  to  the  white  mark 
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still  remaining  on  the  secret  pannel,  and  for  which  he  could  in 
no  way  account. 

"  I  have  finished !"  cried  Pierre,  suddenly,  seating  himself 
upon  the  step  which  united  the  staircase  with  the  tribune ;  "  and 
I  am  almost  sorry  for  it,"  added  he  wiping  his  forehead  :  **  I 
have  never  done  any  thing  with  such  zeal  and  delight." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  replied  the  Corinthian  bitterly  ;  "  you 
work  for  some  one  worth  the  trouble  you  take." 

"  I  work  for  art,"  replied  Pierre. 

"  No,"  said  the  Corinthian  abruptly ;  "  you  work  for  her  you 
love." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  hold  your  tongue  ;"  cried  Pierre,  terrified, 
and  pointing  towards  the  door  of  the  cabinet. 

"  Bah  !  I  know  well  enough  that  this  is  the  hour  at  which  she 
takes  tea  ?"  replied  the  Corinthian.  "  I  know  all  their  habits  ex- 
actly. At  this  very  moment.  Mademoiselle  de  Villeprcux  is 
arranging  her  china  cups,  and  talking  philosophy  or  politics  with 
her  father ;  and  the  marquise  is  yawning  as  she  looks  in  the 
glass  to  see  if  her  hair  is  well  arranged.  I  know  it  all  as  though 
I  could  see  it." 

"  Never  mind,  speak  lower,  I  implore  you." 

"  I  will  speak  as  low  as  you  like,  Pierre,"  said  the  Corinthian, 
seating  himself  by  the  side  of  his  friend.  "  But  I  want  to  talk 
with  you,  for  my  head  is  miserably  confused  and  I  can  do  no- 
thing. Your  staircase  is  superb !  You  have  talent,  Pierre.  You 
are  bom  an  architect  as  I  am  bom  a  sculptor ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  as  much  glory  in  the  one  art  as  in  the  other. 
Have  you  never  had  any  ambition  ?" 

"  You  see  that  I  have,  since  I  have  taken  so  much  trouble 
about  this  stsdrcase." 

"  And  your  ambition  is  satisfied  with  that  ?" 

"  For  to  day ;    to-morrow  I  shall  have  to  make  the  book- 


case." 


«( 


And  you  reckon  upon  making  staircases  and  bookcases  all 
your  life  .^" 

"  What  can  I  do  better }    I  know  not  how  to  do  any  thing 
else." 
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"  But  you  can  accomplish  whatever  you  please,  Pierre,  and 
you  will  not  remain  a  joiner  all  your  days,  I  hope  ?'* 

"  My  dear  Corinthian,  I  do  indeed  fully  expect  to  remain  a 
joiner.  May  you  hecome  a  sculptor,  and  study  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Donatello,  it  is  right  that  it  should  he  so.  You  are  led  on 
to  brilliant  achievements  by  a  peculiar  organisation,  which  im- 
poses upon  you  the  duty  of  seeking  the  beautiful  in  its  most 
elevated  and  poetical  expression.  The  disgust  with  which  mere 
useful  labour  inspires  you,  is  perhaps  a  warning  of  Providence, 
who  has  a  higher  destiny  in  store  for  you.  As  for  me,  I  love 
the  labour  of  my  hands ;  and  provided  that  the  trouble  I  take 
is  of  use,  I  shall  never  regret  it.  My  intellect  does  not  lead  me 
on  to  works  of  art,  as  you  imderstand  them;  I  am  of  the 
people,  I  feel  myself  a  workman  at  every  pore.  A  secret  voice, 
far  from  calling  me  into  the  tumult  of  the  world,  unceasingly 
murmurs  in  my  ear,  that  I  am  attached  to  the  land  of  labour, 
and  that  I  may  perhaps  die  in  it." 

"  But  this  is  an  absurdity !  Pierre ;  you  depreciate,  you  calum- 
niate yourself/;  you  are  not  formed  to  remain  a  machine,  and  to 
work  like  a  slave.  Is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  rich  profit 
by  the  labour  of  the  people  an  iniquitous  thing  ?  Have  you 
not  said  so  yourself  a  hundred  times  over  ?" 

"Yes;  in  theory  I  hate  this  imposition,  but  in  practice  I 
submit  to  it." 

"It  is  folly,  Pierre ;  ^t  is  cowardice !  Let  every  one  say  the 
same,  and  things  will  remain  as  they  are." 

"  Dear  Corinthian,  things  will  change !  God  is  too  just  to 
abandon  humanity,  and  humanity  is  too  noble  to  abandon  it- 
self. It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  feel  in  my  soul  what 
justice  is,  if  justice  were  not  possible.  I  should  not  cherish  the 
idea  of  equality  if  equality  could  not  be  realised.  For  I  am  no 
fanatic,  Amaury ;  I  feel  that  I  am  perfectly  calm.  I  am  certain 
that  at  this  moment  I  am  very  reasonable,  and  yet  I  believe  that 
the  rich  will  not  always  impose  upon  the  poor." 

"  And  yet  you  deem  it  your  duty  to  remain  poor  ?" 

*'  Yes,  not  being  willing  to  grow  rich  at  all  costs." 

"  And  you  do  not  hate  riches  }" 

"  No,  because  it  is  an  instinct  in  man  to  shun  misery.*' 
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Explain  this  to  me." 
"  It  is  very  easy.      It  is  certain,  is  it  not,  that  henceforth 
a  poor  man  may  heoome  rich  hy  means  of  his  intelligence  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Is  it  equally  certain  that  every  poor  and  intelligent  man  may 
become  rich  ?" 

"  I  know  not.  There  are  so  many  such  who  are  poor,  that 
perhaps  there  is  not  enough  to  make  them  all  rich." 

"  That  is  very  certain,  Amaury  ;  do  we  not  every  day  see  men 
of  mind  and  talent  dying  of  himger  ?" 

**  There  are  many  such  cases.  Genius  alone  is  not  enough, 
one  must  have  good  fortune." 

*'  That  is  to  say  address,  knowledge,  ambition  and  audacity. 
And  the  surest  means  of  all  is  to  have  no  conscience.*' 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Corinthian  with  a  sigh ;  "  God  knows 
whether  I  shaU  be  able  to  preserve  mine,  or  whether  I  must  not 
forswear  and  stifle  it." 

"  I  hope  that  God  will  watch  over  you,  my  child.  But  for 
me,  do  you  see,  I  ought  not  to  run  the  risk.  I  have  not  suffi- 
cient genius  for  the  voice  of  destiny  to  command  my  engaging 
in  this  dangerous  struggle  with  men.  I  see  that  the  greater 
nimiber  of  those  who  abandon  the  laborious  obscurity  of  the 
industrious,  to  become  happy  and  free,  lose  their  modest  virtues, 
and  only  win  their  way  through  obstacles,  by  leaving  behind 
them  at  every  eflfort  some  portion  of  their  faith,  at  every  tri- 
umph some  portion  of  their  charity.  It  is  a  frightful  warfare, 
this  rivalry  of  intellect,  where  the  success  of  one  is  based  upon 
the  overthrow  of  another.  Society  is  like  a  regiment  in  which 
the  lieutenant,  on  the  day  of  battle,  rejoices  to  see  the  fall  uf 
the  captain  whom  he  is  to  replace.  Well !  since  the  world  is 
thus  arranged,  since  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  minds 
have  as  yet  foimd  no  other  maxim  than  this,  *  Destroy  one  ano- 
ther to  make  room  for  yourselves,'  I  will  destroy  no  one.  Our 
personal  ambition  too  often  sanctions  that  abominable  principle 
which  is  called  competition  and  emulation,  but  which  I  call, 
theft  and  murder.  I  love  the  people  too  well  to  accept  that 
fortunate  destiny,  which  is  offered  to  one  among  a  th'usand  of 
us,  leaving   the   rest  to   misery.      The  people,  blind  to, this 
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error,  and  resigned  to  their  fate,  allow  this  to  go  on ;  thej 
admire  those  who  succeed ;  whilst  he  who  fails,  maddens  in 
hatred,  or  grows  brutal  in  his  despair.  In  one  word,  this  prin- 
ciple of  rivalry  makes  only  tyrants  and  oppressors,  or  slaves 
and  bandits.  I  will  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  will 
remain  poor  in  fact,  free  in  principle ;  I  may  perhaps  die  upon 
straw,  but  my  last  moment  shall  protest  against  that  social 
science  which  does  not  even  allow  to  all  men  the  primal  neces- 
sity of  a  bed." 

''  I  understand  you,  my  noble  Pierre ;  you  will  do  as  the 
sailor  did,  who  preferred  to  perish  with  his  vessel,  rather  than 
save  himself  in  a  boat  with  a  few  privileged  persons.  But  you 
forget  that  in  all  cases,  and  for  ever,  there  will  be  privileged 
persons  to  jump  into  the  boat,  and  that  heaven  comes  not  to 
the  aid  of  a  sinking  vessel.  I  admire  your  virtue,  Pierre ;  but 
if  you  will  have  me  tell  you  what  I  think,  it  seems  to  me  so 
imnatural,  so  exaggerated,  that  I  greatly  fear  it  is  but  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm  of  which  you  will  repent  hereafter." 

"Whence  comes  this  idea?" 
'   "  Because  it  seems  to   me  that  you  did   not   think   so  six 
months  ago." 

"  It  is  true ;  I  was  then  as  you  are  to  day ;  I  suffered,  I 
murmured  ;  I  was  disgusted  with  our  condition,  and  you  were 
not.  To  day  I  have  no  ambition,  and  you  have.  We  have 
changed  places." 

**  And  which  of  us  is  in  the  right  ?" 

"  Both,  it  may  be.  You  are  the  man  of  the  present  society, 
whilst  I  am  perhaps  the  man  of  the  future !" 

"  And  in  the  meanwhile  you  will  not  live ;  for  th^re  is  no 
life  but  in  desire  or  its  realization !" 

"  Say  rather  in  faith  and  in  hope  !" 

"  Pierre,  it  is  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  who  has  inspired 
you  with  these  foolish  theories.  They  are  easy  enough  for 
such  people.  They  are  rich  and  powerful;  they  enjoy  every 
thing,  and  advise  us  to  live  upon  nothing." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,"  replied 
Pierre  ;  ^'  I  do  not  see  what  she  has  in  common  with  the  subject 
we  are  now  discussing." 
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"  Pierre,"    said  Amaury  hastily,    "  I  have  told  you  all  my 

secrets,  and  you  haye  never  told  me  yours.     Do  you  think  that 

I  cannot  read  vour  heart  ?" 

I 

''  Leave  me  alone,  Amaury,  do  not  make  me  suffer  needlessly ; 
I  respect,  I  revere  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  that  is  certain. 
There  is  no  secret  in  that/' 

"  You  respect,  you  revere. . . .  and  you  love  her !" 

"  Yes,  I  love  her,"  replied  Pierre  tremhling.  "  I  love  her  as 
the  Savinienne  loves  her !" 

"  You  love  her  as  I  love  the  marquise !" 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  Amaury,  not  so.     I  do  not  love  her  thus  !'*    ' 

"  You  love  her  a  thousand  times  better !" 
I  am  not  enamoured  of  her,  no !  heaven  is  my  -witness. ..." 
You  dare  not  go  on.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  you  are  not 
enamoured  of  her,  I  do  not  wish  you  such  a  misfbrtune ;  but 
you  adore  her,  and  you  find  your  happiness  in  being  the 
conquered  and  fettered  slave  of  this  severe  daughter  of  old 
Rome " 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  servant  who  came, 
by  the  park  entrance,  to  tell  the  Corinthian  that  the  coimt  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him. 

The  Corinthian  repaired  to  this  summons,  far  from  guessing 
the  importance  of  the  impending  interview. 

Pierre  remained  for  some  moments  absorbed  and  troubled 
by  the  hardy  insinuations  his  friend  had  just  made.  Then, 
remembering  that  the  hour  of  retirement  for  the  night  had 
sounded  at  the  chateau,  and  that  perhaps  Mademoiselle  de  Ville- 
preux was  about  to  descend  into  her  study,  as  she  was  some- 
times accustomed  to  do  between  eleven  o'clock  and  midnight, 
he  began  to  gather  his  tools  together  for  his  departure,  fEuthfuI 
to  the  respect  he  had  sworn  to  her  in  his  soul.  But  as  he 
stooped  to  lift  the  leather  bag  which  contained  his  implements, 
he  felt  a  hand  gently  placed  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  raising  his 
head,  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux  radiant  with  beauty  as 
she  had  never  been  before.  Her  whole  soul  was  in  her  eyes^ 
and  the  deep  feeling  she  usually  repressed,  shone  forth  at  this  ' 
moment,  without  an  effort  on  her  part  to  restrain  it.  It  was 
as  though  a  divine  transfiguration  was  taking  place  in  her  whole 
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being.  Pierre  had  often  seen  her  excited,  but  ever  somewliat 
mysterious  ;  and,  in  all  which  bore  upon  their  friendship,  ex- 
pressing herself  with  reserve  or  in  enigmas/  He  saw  her 
now,  like  a  Pythoness,  ready  to  give  forth  her  oracles ;  aod 
himself  carried  away  by  a  strength  and  confidence  hitherto  un- 
known, for  the  £rst  time  in  his  life  he  took  the  hand  of  Ysenlt 
in  his  own. 

"  My  staircase  is  finished,"  said  he ;  "  you  are  the  first  who 
has  placed  a  hand  upon  the  balustrade." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  loud,  Pierre,"  she  replied.  **  For  the  first 
and  last  time  in  my  life,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you ;  a  secret 
which  to-morrow  wiU  be  one  no  longer.     Come  !" 

She  drew  him  into  her  study,  and  having  carefully  closed  the 
door,  spoke  thus : 

'*  Pierre,  I  do  not  ask  you,  as  the  Corinthian  did  just  now,  if 
you  are  enamoured  of  me.  Between  us  two,  this  word  appears 
to  me  insufficient  and  puerile.  I  am  not  handsome,  as  every 
one  knows  ;  I  know  not  if  you  are  handsome,  though  every  one 
says  so.  I  have  never  sought  in  your  eyes  for  any  thing  but  your 
soul,  and  moral  beauty  is  the  only  beauty  which  caa  fascinate 
me.  But  I  ask  you,  before  God,  who  sees  and  hears  us,  whether 
you  love  me  as  I  love  you." 

Pierre  turned  pale,  his  teeth  were  clenched;  he  could  not 
reply. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  in  uncertainty,"  continued  Yseidt.  "  It  is 
very  important  that  ^  I  should  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  feeling 
with  which  I  have  inspired  you ;  for  I  approach  that  decisive 
crisis  of  my  life,  of  which  I  warned  you  here  one  evening,  when 
I  was  playing  at  Carbonarism  with  you,  believing  that  I  had 
something  to  teach  you,  and  not  having  as  yet  received  firom 
you  that  initiation  into  the  true  equality,  which  you  have  since 
given  me.  Listen,  Pierre ;  things  of  which  you  are  ignorant 
have  come  to  pass  in  my  family  to-day.  My  cousin  has  con- 
fided a  secret  to  me  which  you  have  possessed  for  some  time. 
My  father,  by  I  know  not  what  chance,  has  discovered  this 
secret,  and  has  pronounced  a  judgment  upon  it  which  I  will 
leave  you  to  divine." 
Pierre  co\il4  nol  s^e«3L,  Y^^^aLt  saw  his  agony,  and  continiied: 
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'  "The  judgment  of  my  father  has  been  conformable  to  the 
admirable  principles  in  which  he  has  brought  me  up,  and  v/hich 
I  have  always  known  him  profess.  He  has  advised  Madame 
des  Frenays,  whose  husband  is  dying,  to  marry  the  Corinthian 
as  soon  as  she  shall  be  free ;  and  at  this  very  moment  he  is 
persuading  the  Corinthian  to  depart,  and  not  to  return  here  till 
two  years  shall  have  expired.  In  two  years,  Pierre,  your  friend 
will  be  my  cousin,  and  the  nephew  of  my  father.  If  then  you 
love  me,  if  you  esteem  me,  if  you  deem  me  worthy  of  being 
your  wife,  as  I  love,  respect,  and  venerate  you,  I  will  seek  my 
grandfather  and  ask  his  consent  to  our  marriage.  If  I  were  not 
sure  of  succeeding,  I  would  never  have  told  you  what  I  tell  you 
now  with  a  calm  mind  and  a  free  conscience." 

Pierre  fell  on  his  knees,  and  would  have  replied ;  but  this 
love,  so  long  repressed,  would  have  burst  forth  with  too  much 
violence.  He  could  find  no  expression  for  it,  and  torrents  of 
tears  rolled  in  silence  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Pierre,"  she  said  to  him,  "  you  have  not  the  strength  to  say 
one  word  to  me  !  It  is  as  I  feared  ;  you  have  no  confidence ; 
you  believe  that  I  am  dreaming ;  that  I  am  proposing  to  you  an 
impossible  thing.  You  thank  me  on  your  knees,  as  if  my  love 
for  you  were  some  great  action.  My  God !  nothing  is  more 
simple ;  when  you  see  me  choose  some  grand  nobleman,  it  is 
then  you  must  be  surprised,  and  think  that  I  have  lost  my 
reason.  Remember  that  I  have  been  nurtured  ever  since  I  first 
lived  and  breathed,  in  the  spirit  which  animates  me  to-day  ;  re- 
member that  my  first  readings,  my  first  impressions,  my  first 
thoughts,  have  led  me  on  to  what  I  am  now  doing.  From  the 
day  when  I  could  reason  upon  my  future  life,  I  resolved  to  marry 
a  man  of  the  people,  that  I  might  become  of  the  people,  as 
the  early  converts  to  Christianity  caused  themselves  to  be  bap- 
tized that  they  might  thenceforth  be  called  Christians.  In  you, 
I  have  found  the  only  just  man  I  have  ever  known,  except  my 
grandfather;  in  you  I  have  discovered  not  only  a  complete 
sympathy  with  my  ideas  and  feelings,  but  a  superiority  of  intel- 
lect and  virtue,  which  has  thrown  light  upon  my  good  instincts, 
and  given  enthusiasm  to  my  convictions.  You  have  freed  me 
from  many  errors ;  you  have  cured  me  of  many  uncertainties ; 
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in  one  word,  you  liave  inspired  me  with  the  love  of  justice, 
given  me  faith.     You  cannot  therefore  be  astonished  at  ne, 
unless  you  deem  me  too  frivolous  and  too  vreak.  to  execute  what 
I  have  conceived." 

Pierre  was  the  prey  to  a  true  delirium.  He  looked  at  her. 
and  dared  not  even  touch  the  end  of  her  sash  with  his  lipe,  so 
ennobled  and  sanctified  by  faith  did  she  appear  to  him. 

''  I  see  that  you  cannot  speak,"  said  she.  '^  I  vnll  go  aod 
seek  my  father.  If  you  do  not  consent,  make  but  a  sign,  a  ges- 
ture, and  I  will  wait  till  you  change  your  opinion." 

Pierre,  with  a  bewildered  air,  took  up  the  dagger  which  Ysedl 
had  wished  to  give  him  upon  the  day  of  Achille  Lefort's  de- 
parture, and  which  was  lying  near  him  on  a  table. 

"  What  would  you .  do  with  it  ?"  said  she,  snatching  it  froa 
his  hands. 

"  Kill  myself,"  he  replied  in  a  stifled  voice ;  "  for  it  is  a  dreia, 
and  I  would  only  wake  from  it  in  another  life." 

"  I  see  that  you  love  me,"  said  Yseult,  smiling ;  **  for  you  no 
longer  fear  to  touch  this  weapon,  which  cuts  friendship  ** 

"  It  might  cut  my  heart  into  pieces,"  returned  Pierre, "  tnd 
it  could  not  destroy  the  love  I  bear  you." 

"  If  it  be  thus,"  said  Yseult,  animated  with  a  holy  joy  and 
her  cheeks  covered  with  a  modest  blush,  "  as  I  know  but  one 
way  of  managing  things,  and  that  is  to  carry  them  into  execution 
at  once,  I  will  go  and  find  my  father  and  speak  to  him  of  yon. 
Adieu,  tiU  to-morrow,  ^  Pierre,  for  this  is  a  serious  affair,  and 
perhaps  my  father  will  take  the  night  to  reflect  upon  it." 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow  ?"  cried  Pierre,  terrified.  "  Will 
to-morrow  ever  come  ?  How  shall  I  endure  this  joy  and  this 
terror  until  to-morrow  ?  No,  no,  do  not  speak  to  your  fathtf 
yet ;  let  me  Hve  imtil  to-morrow  with  the  one  thought  of  your 
goodness  for  me,  (Pierre  dared  not  say  love).  As  yet,  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  future  of  which  you  speak :  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  mystery  in  it,  and  I  think  of  it  with  a  sort  of  terror. . . . 
Yes,  my  heart  is  oppressed,  and  my  happiness  is  so  great  that 
it  resembles  sadness.  It  is  a  solemn,  a  mournful,  an  intoxicating 
idea.  It  is  as  though  you  were  about  to  die  for  me. .  . .  Let  me 
think  of  it ;  you  see  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  my  reason. 
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1  can  only  fix  my  mind,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  you  have 
raised  within  me,  upon  one  single  idea :  it  is  that  you  love  me. . 
You,  you !  my  God,  you !....!  am  beloved  by  you !. . . .  Is  it 
possible  ?    Am  I  not  in  a  fever  ?    Am  I  not  delirious  ?" 

"  I  fear  your  reflections,  Pierre,  and  I  will  not  give  you  time 
to  make  any ;  I  have  made  them  for  you ;  and  the  step  I  have 
taken  has  been  sufficiently  considered  to  enable  me  to  foresee  all 
its  consequences ;  they  are  such  as  I  do  not  dread.  Believe  me,, 
it  does  not  ask  much  courage  to  brave  the  prejudices  of  the 
world,  when  it  is  done,  not  in  levity,  but  as  an  act  of  faith ; 
the  vwrld  is  altogether  impotent  before  such  resolutions.  And 
as  for  you,  I  know  quite  well  the  scruples  you  will  have  when 
you  begin  to  remember  that  I  am  rich  and  that  you  are  not. 
I  know  what  reply  I  shall  make  to  you ;  I  have  foreseen  all 
your  objections,  and  I  am  sure  of  conquering  them :  for  your 
pride  is  dearer  to  me  than  it  can  be  to  yourself,  and  I  would 
rather  die  than  urge  you  to  an  action  contrary  to  your  principles 
of  conscience.** 

They  conversed  thus  together  for  some  time.     Pierre  listened 
eagerly,  and  scarcely  replied.     In  the  first  tumult  of  an  immense 
and  imexpected  joy,  he  could  not  realise  the  idea  of  a  marriage 
so  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  social  hierarchy. 
He  reserved  the  test  of  this  project  for  the  crucible  of  his  con- 
science.    But  the  courage  and  enthusiam  with  which  the  trusting 
Yseult  gave  herself  entirely  up,  penetrated  him  with  love,  grati- 
tude, and  admiration.     They  had  so  many  things  to  say,  so 
many  things  to  recal,  to  go  over  together  in  memory,  that  they 
coidd  not   tear  themselves  away  from  this   interview.      This 
avowal  of  their  repressed  love,  this  new  explanation  of  the 
minutest  mysteries,  the  most  trivial  emotions  of  the  past,  were 
full  of  delight ;  and  they  felt  themselves  living  over  again  the 
days  gone  by.     Only  this  first  life  had  been  the  reaUty,  the 
second  was  the  ideal ;  and  this  remembrance  shared  by  both, 
and  embellished  with  all   the  revelations  which  the  past  had 
wanted,  was  something  like  the  feeling  experienced  in  a  happier 
existence  by  a  soul  which  remembers  that  it  has  already  lived  in 
a  state  of  trial,  and  subject  to  all  the  desires  which  fifid  themr 
selves  at  last  actually  satisfied. 
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While  they  were  thus  talking,  and  forgetful  of  the  hour,  trans- 
ported as  they  were  into  another  sphere,  the  Count  de  YiUeprenx 
was  conferring  with  the  Corinthian.  Until  the  very  last  moment, 
the  marquise,  agitated,  and  a  prey  to  a  thousand  struggles,  had 
been  prevented  by  shame  from  avowing  to  her  uncle  that  the 
serious  passion  which  he  maliciously  attributed  to  her  ¥ras  but  t 
surprise  of  the  senses  in  the  midst  of  a  whim  of  the  imagination; 
a  romance  begun  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  school  g^l,  sustained 
by  the  deliriums  of  an  unrestrained  and  aimless  love,  but  readj  to 
give  way  before  the  fear  of  blame  or  the  temptations  of  vanitj. 
The  Corinthian,  presenting  himself  with  a  celebrated  name  and 
titles  rendering  him  worthy  of  consideration,  might  perhaps  hi?e 
been  preferred  to  a  gentleman  without  reputation  and  talent*  But 
the  Corinthian,  a  journe3rman  joiner,  the  child  of  genius,  it  is  true, 
and  upon  the  point  of  being  educated  at  Rome,  but  unknown, 
uncertain  of  his  future,  incapable  perhaps  of  accomplishing 
studies  so  tardily  commenced  and  of  realising  the  hopes  which 

were  formed  for  him it  was  a  chance  in  the  dice  box  of  that 

game  of  hazard  called  society,  which  Josephine  did  not  fed  suffi- 
cient faith  and  courage  to  tempt.  She  was  then  terribly  alarmed 
at  the  part  which  her  imcle  hypocritically  suggested  to  her ;  and 
at  the  moment  when  he  desired  Amaury  to  be  summoned,  she 
followed  him  into  the  study  and  implored  him  to  listen  to  her  first. 
Then  she  pretended  that  she  had  discovered  an  intrigue  between 
the  Savinienne  and  the  Corinthian,  and  declared  herself  so  com- 
pletely cured  of  her  love  that  she  renounced  it  altogether,  and 
entreated  her  imcle  to  assist  her  in  breaking  off  the  connection. 
Nor  was  this  altogether  untrue.  The  discovery  she  had  made  of 
a  past  love  was  the  thing  which  had  most  completely  disenchanted 
her  with  Amaury.  She  was  humiliated  at  having  succeeded  to  an 
inn-keeper,  and  the  humble  origin  of  her  lover  appeared  to  her 
more  intolerable  than  ever,  since  she  saw  him  bound  by  a  love  for 
which  he  would  not  consent  to  blush,  and  whose  memory  he  iris 
not  base  enough  to  repudiate. 

The  count  admitted  Josephine  to  mercy.  He  ceased  to  carry  on 
his  comedy,  and  said  the  most  severe  things  to  her,  that  she  might 
never  repeat  her  offence,  and  that  henceforth  she  might  select  her 
lovers  frota  a  ftome^rV^V:^^^^  ^^ass^* 
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••  This  will  enlighten  you  a  little,  I  imagine,"  said  he,  "  and 
prove  to  you  that  if  we  should  love  and  honour  the  people  in 
theory,  we  should  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  carry  this  sym- 
pathy to  an  experimental  apphcation,  as  you  have  just  done  to 
your  cost.  The  people  are  grand  and  beautiful  en  masse,  mean 
and  miserable  as  individuals;  they  need  to  pass  successively 
through  all  the  phases  of  the  social  hierarchy,  to  be  purified  from  the 
mud  whence  they  spring,  and  to  acquire  by  hard  labour  and  great 
merit  that  renown  which  may  henceforth  struggle  advantageously 
with  birth,  and  which  may  perhaps  some  day  radically  triumph. 
You  thought,  with  the  aid  of  your  fine  eyes,  to  eflfect  the  transfor- 
mation which  twenty  years  of  toil  and  struggle  may  or  may  not 
operate  on  this  lad.  He  does  not  understand  you,  and  returns 
with  pleasure  to  his  gossip,  the  Savinienne.  This  may  prove 
to  you  still  further,  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  between  the 
people  and  the  heights  of  true  merit  and  consideration,  than 
between  a  joiner's-bench  and  the  bed  of  a  marquise." 

Josephine  received  this  cynical  and  biting  reprimand  with  a 
blind  submission.  Her  thought  went  no  higher  than  the  narrow 
hberalism  of  the  old  count.  She  perceived  no  inconsistency 
between  his  conduct  and  his  words ;  all  appeared  to  her  to  be 
true  articles  of  faith.  She  swallowed  her  humiliation  sorrowfully, 
but  without  revolting  against  it,  and  gratefully  received  his  pardon 
upon  her  knees.  She  was  of  that  race  upon  whom  nobility, 
though  hated  and  turned  into  ridicule,  still  exercises  a  sovereign 
iDfluence. 

The  count  tried  first  of  all  to  treat  the  Corinthian  as  a  boy, 
and  to  frighten  him.  Having  always  seen  him  so  amiable,  he 
little  suspected  the  pride  and  impetuosity  of  his  character.  When 
he  saw  him  entering  into  open  revolt,  declaring  that  he  was  free, 
that  he  would  obey  no  one,  that  they  might  dismiss  him  from  the 
workshop  and  the  chateau,  but  not  from  the  province  or  the  village  ; 
that  he  recognised  no  authority  on  the  part  of  the  count  over  the 
marquise  and  himself,  the  cunning  old  man  was  obhged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  neither  the  fear  of  a 
cudgel  nor  the  dread  of  losing  protection  and  support  could  con- 
quer the  pride  of  the  Corinthian.    He  ^  changed  his  tactics  then. 


tnaxgd  Inm  gendy,  RHnoed  wsiL  Iuixl  after  tfae 
pitied  his  love*  ifaowed  fanm.  lOL  tibe  waikaem  and  viai^  of  Joii 
phioe*  sad  adviKdimiitDiaKiTdicSaniiienBey  or  co  "4  gtirirti 
a  scnlptDr  bo.  itabr.  The  CadndaHi.  maf  ■■hated  Ae  tiseitB  a 
reccntiv  utEftffti .  snd  cpoucd  tiioii  br  onittinir  tibe  itodr  d 
3C  de  ViUe^teiix  wjshaat  bavin^  graft  kia  ward  Jbr  aif  tiia|. 
Bat  Di^  brings  reilectiaa;  aad  tibe  idem  cf  aeaii^  italf  exdied 
aocfa.  a  Iireir  desre,  dmt  Ik  luuiicd  to  oome  to  a  iff^munimi^  od 
the  xnorrDw.  The  coant  ma  pcUetdy  cas^  aboot  tiie  aada';  it 
the  very  name  of  Rook,  he  had  aeea  tibe  efca  o€  tiie  yoaag  trtat 
light  up  widi  die  liaBie  of  ifAiaa,  aid  lie  idt  quite  sare  tbats) 
kxve  would  stand  in  die  way  of  his  career. 

The  old  oaont,  Auaiealiat  Citigigd  widn  his  day,  was  puiarpg 
for  bed,  when  hb  gfaiabon  Baoal  came  to  Ida  tanret  wad  adsd 
for  a  moment's  sndience,     He  wieked  to  acquaint  him  with  ik 
revelations  Isdore  had  made  coDcenang  Yaeiilt»  and  with  the 
reports  to  wfaidi  her  iotimacf  widi  die  Sariniemie  and  Fbit 
Hngnenin  bad  given  rise.     Had  dos  wanimg'  been  given  oo  tlie 
preceding  evening,  M.  de  ViDqpraix  m^t  not  perfaapB  hm 
deemed  it  worth  a  second  diong^  die  more  so  as  Raoul  ^ob 
with  no  little  sarcasm  and  impertinence  while  seeking  to  conviDR 
his  grandfather  of  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  hb  repofali* 
canism.    Bat  die  history  of  the  marqiuse  disposed  the  coonit 
to  pay  great  attention  to  what  Raoul  said.     He  qoestioned  him 
minutely,  and  did  not  even  impose  silenoe  upon  him   when  the 
young  royalist  dandy  said,  with  the  lisping  affectation  affected  br 
most  of  his  young  companions,  (abortive  products  of  an  order  d 
things  happily  gone  by  who  did  not  even  possess  die  ^colt? 
of  speaking  intelligibly), — You  see,  my  dear  father,  tl^^t  all  thi 
will  end  in  some  scandal  if  you  do  not  quickly  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Yseult  is  a  madcap ;  you  have  spoiled  her,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
recover  your  authority  over  her.     But  she  is  of  an  a^  to  marry; 
you  must  place  her    under  the  protection  of  a  youngs  man,  who 
will  at  the  same  time  be  the  devoted  support  of  yonr  old  age. 
This  can  easily  be  done  if  you  desire  it    Am^^  is  an  excelloit 
match  for  her.     He  is  young,  elegant,  well  brought  up,  a  hand- 
eome   fellow,  rich,  and  of  good  birth;  his   funily  stands  wdl 
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at  court ;  he  is  in  love  with  her,  or  ready  to  hecome  so.  The 
countess,  his  sister,  is  disposed  once  more  to  make  the  first 
advances,  though  Yseult  treated  her  ungraciously  enough.  If 
you  really  desire  it,  Yseult  will  alter  her  conduct^  for  though 
ohstinate  in  little  things,  she  is,  I  helieve,  reasonable  when  the 
occasion  demands  it.     Moreover  she  loves  you,  and  the  desire  to 

please  you " 

•*  We  will  talk  of  that  bye-and-bye,"  said  the  count.     "  Leave 
me  ;  I  would  first  of  all  speak  to  her  about  this  Savinienne.'' 

Baoul  retired,  and  the  count  descended  to  the  turret  study.  It 
was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  surprised  his  daughter  tite* 
d't^te  with  Pierre  Huguenin.  At  that  sight  his  calmness  deserted 
him ;  and  the  angry  emotions  to  which  he  was  subject  gaining  the 
mastery,  he  expressed  himself  in  unmeasured  terms  upon  the 
impropriety  of  this  intimacy.  Pierre  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he 
never  dreamed  of  obeying  the  imperative  orders  of  the  count  to 
withdraw;  he  dreaded  the  efiect  of  this  paternal  anger  upon 
Yseult,  but  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  exculpation  of  himself. 
Yseult,  though  alarmed  for  a  moment,  soon  regained  her  self- 
possession.  Instead  of  being  irritated  by  the  harsh  words  of  her 
grandfather,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  said  to  him, 
while  caressing  his  white  hairs,  that  she  was  glad  he  had  surprised 
her  in  this  We-a-We,  since  it  would  abridge  a  long  preamble. 
Then,  taking  Pierre  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  toward?  her  grand- 
fether,  and  kneeling  before  him  : 

*'  My  father,"  said  she  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  but  very  firm ; 
"  you  have  told  me  a  thousand  times  that  you  have  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  my  reason  and  my  worth  to  allow  me  to  choose  a  husband 
for  myself.  When  various  marriages  of  interest  and  ambition 
have  been  proposed  to  me,  you  have  approved  of  my  refusals,  and 
have  told  me  that  you  would  prefer  to  see  me  imited  to  an  honest 
workman  rather  than  to  one  of  those  base  and  insolent  nobles, 
who  calumniate  your  poUtical  character  while  humihating  them- 
selves before  your  wealth.  In  short,  you  have  to  day  said  to  my 
cousin  things  which  I  have  repeated  several  times  over  to  myself, 
tiiat  I  might  be  sure  I  should  not  displease  you  in  speaking  to  you 
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as  I  am  aboat  to  do.  Here  is  the  man  I  will  take  for  my  husband, 
if  you  will  bless  and  ratify  my  choice." 

Yseultwas  obliged  to  stop.  Surprise^  indignation,  grief  and, 
perhaps  above  all,  confusion  at  having  nothing  to  say  in  reply, 
had  produced  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  with  the  old  count  that  he 
suddenly  felt  his  strength  give  way,  while  loud  noises  filled  his  ears. 
He  fell  into  an  arm  chair,  and  became  alternately  scarlet,  and  pale  as 
death.  Yseult,  seeing  him  fall,  uttered  a  cry,  and  embraced  his 
knees. 

"  Unfortunate  girl !"  said  the  old  man  with  an  effort,  "  you  kill 
your  father  !'*     And  he  lost  all  consciousness. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


The  count  had  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  was  at  first  taken 
for  a  serious  attack  of  apoplexy^  and  which  spread  alarm  throughout 
the  chateau.  But  at  the  first  drops  of  blood  they  drew  from  him, 
he  felt  relieved,  and  extended  his  hand  towards  his  grand- daughter, 
who,  paler  and  suffering  more  than  himself,  was  kneeling,  half 
dead,  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  Weakened  in  body  and  mind,  the 
old  man  thought  not  of  recurring  to  the  strange  declaration  Yseult 
had  made.  He  fell  quietly  asleep  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
Yseult  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  still  kneeling  by  his  side,  slept 
also,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  bed,  and  her  knees  resting  upon 
a  cushion. 

Pierre  Huguenin's  sufferings  throughout  this  night,  snrpassed 
all  that  he  had  ever  before  endured.  At  first  he  had  assisted 
Yseult  to  carry  her  father  to  his  room  and  to  call  for  aid 
but  when  the  medical  man  had  dismissed  every  one  but  Made- 
moiselle de  Villepreux  and  her  brother ;  when  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  chateau,  where  his  presence,  at  this  advanced  hour,  was 
neither  to  be  accounted  for  nor  becoming,  he  was  a  prey  to  all  the 
anguish  of  anxiety  and  terror.  He  thought  of  what  Yseult  must 
be  suffering ;  he  beheved  that  the  count  was  about  to  die ;   and  he 
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gave  himself  np  to  a  terrible  remorse,  as  though  he  had  committed 
some  crime.  He  wandered  about  the  park  till  morning,  returning 
hour  after  hour  to  make  enquiries  of  the  Savinienne,  who  had 
flown  to  the  assistance  of  Yseult,  and  who  was  keeping  watch  in  a 
neighbouring  chamber.  From  time  to  time  she  furtively  descended 
into  the  garden  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  her  friend.  When  he 
knew  that  the  count  was  completely  out  of  danger,  and  that  his 
illness  was  not  likely  to  have  any  serious  results,  he  plunged  anew 
into  the  park,  and  once  again  went  to  dream  in  the  same  spots 
where  he  had  so  often  dreamed  before,  and  which  had  witnessed 
the  chaste  joys  of  his  love.  At  first,  he  thought  only  of  the 
chances  of  eternal  union  or  absolute  separation,  which  presented 
themselves  to  him  in  the  firm  will  of  the  young  girl  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  anger  and  despair  of  the  old  count  on  the  other.  All 
remembrance  of  the  obstacles  which  his  own  conscience  would  have 
offered,  was  effaced  in  the  sudden  and  ineffable  joy  of  this  reci- 
procal love.  He  beheved  that  Yseult  would  overcome  every 
difiiculty  which  her  family  might  create,  and  to  her  he  entrusted 
himself  and  his  hopes  with  a  religious  confidence.  Moreover,  his 
blood  boiled  in  his  veins  and  confused  all  his  ideas ;  his  heart  beat 
so  violently  at  the  remembrance  of  the  heavenly  words  still  vibrat- 
ing in  his  ears,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  every  step  and 
struggle  with  the  emotions  that  were  affecting  him  to  suffocation. 
The  night  was  dark  and  rainy.  He  walked  upon  the  wet  gravel 
and  in  the  cold  damp  grass  without  being  conscious  of  doing  so. 
The  stormy  gusts  of  autumn  raised  around  him  whirlwinds  of 
withered  leaves.  This  furious  wind,  this  agitation  of  nature, 
were  in  accoid  with  the  stormy  and  confused  state  of  his  own  soul. 
But,  when  daylight  appeared,  Pierre  found  himself  at  the  identi- 
cal place,  where,  four  months  before,  at  the  same  hour,  he  had  re- 
volved in  his  mind  the  problem  of  wealth,  with  an  inconceivable 
suffering  and  frightful  uncertainties.  Since  that  day,  memorable 
in  his  life  for  so  many  reasons,  Pierre's  thoughts  had  continuaUy 
turned  towards  this  problem  ;  and  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  grand 
instincts,  if  immutable  principles  of  truth  had  crossed  the  chaos  of 
*  his  thoughts,  if  he  had  found  his  rule  of  conduct  and  fixed  his  own 
relations  with  society,  as  now  constituted,  he  was  none  the  less  cer- 
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tain  that  the  general  problem  still  remained  as  terrible  and  myste- 
rious for  him  as  for  the  greatest  men  of  bis  time.  Pierre  had  to 
pass  through  many  different  forms  of  belief,  and  incomplete  sys- 
tems ;  to  judge  of  many  errors,  to  share  in  many  political  and  philo- 
sophical enthusiasms,  before  he  could  receive  those  more  frmtfiil 
and  certain  lights  which  are  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  vast 
horizon  of  the  people. 

Led  back  in  the  midst  of  his  joy  and  the  intoxication  of  his  love, 
to  that  austere  duty  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  of  a  search 
after  truth  and  justice,  he  was  terrified  at  the  wealth,  which  ap- 
peared to  offer  itself  to  his  acceptance  and  invite  him  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  privileged.  Whatever  might  be  the  count's  opposition  to  his 
grand-daughter's  projects,  Pierre  could  eventually  marry  her.  The 
count  was  old,  and  Yseult  was  strong  and  faithful.  Pierre  had  then 
but  one  word  to  say,  but  one  vow  to  accept,  and  this  estate,  this 
chateau,  this  beautiful  park  which  had  given  him  these  first  ideas 
of  nature,  reclaimed  and  idealised  by  the  hand  of  man,  might  all 
be  his.  Henceforth  he  might  dose  his  heart  to  the  snfferings  of 
pity,  might  repress  his  contrition  during  forty  or  fifty  years  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  forget  the  divine  problem, 
profit  by  the  law  which  sanctions  and  almost  sanctifies  the  exchi- 
sive  happiness  of  man. ...  Oh  !  why  could  he  not  accept  this  hx^ 
piness  without  abjuring  his  principles  ?  Could  he  not  follow  the 
current  of  society  ?  be,  like  Amaury,  the  man  of  his  times,  the 
happy  parvenu,  the  conquering  artist,  or  the  rich  upstart,  without 
ceasing  to  be  the  good  man,  without  abandoning  his  search  after 
the  ideal  ?  Could  he  not  make  his  riches  serve  to  the  discovery  of 
the  problem ;  extend  his  benefits  to  a  certain  number  of  men ;  make 
trial  of  various  rural  experiments,  advantageous  to  the  poor  agri- 
culturist, and  found  hospitals  and  schools  ?  These  noble  dretuns 
passed  through  his  thoughts.  Yseult,  instead  of  opposing  him, 
would  second  his  efforts  with  all  her  virtue  and  power.  Without 
doubt,  these  were  the  great  arguments  she  had  in  reserve  with 
which  to  conquer  his  disinterestedness  or  pride. 

But  Pierre,  as  he  thought  of  the  duties  which  riches  impoee 
upon  a  man  so  religious  as  he  was,  became  alarmed  at  his  igno- 
rance. He  asked  himself  whether  he  were  possessed  of  any  thing 
beyond  good  inteix\ion&,  ^^'^^'VvsfOtx^x  ^^<^»icissGL'^crald  ever  enable 
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him  to  develope  and  apply  his  principles.     He  reflected  upon  the 
good  and  truly  useful  things  he  might  do  from  the  day  he  should 
enter  into  possession  of  his  fortune,  and  found  nothing  within  him- 
self but  uncertainty  and  perplexity.     His  nature,  essentially  mys- 
tical, and  given  to  meditative  contemplation,  excluded  that  practi- 
cal activity,  that  peculiar  skill,  that  worldly  knowledge,  in  a  word, 
that  calculation,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  the 
generous  man,  who  would  practise  virtue  in  a  society  given  up  to 
evil.     He  sounded  his  intellect  without  false  humility,  but  without 
vain  complacency,  and  without  permitting  the  thirst  after  happiness 
to  deceive  him.     He  felt  and  recognized  that  he  was  not  such  a 
man ;  that  the  principle  alone  absorbed  him,  and  that  its  results 
escaped  him  altogether.  Pierre  was  but  one  and  twenty ;  and  knowing 
all  that  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time  could  have  known 
upon  moral  order,  he  knew  nothing  of  matters  purely  intellectual. 
He  felt  himself  ten  years  too  old  to  recommence  his  education ; 
and  he  had  not  that  aptness  which  supphes  the  place  of  cultivation. 
He  reflected  upon  all  the  elements  of  corruption  which,  in  prospe- 
rity, might  lower  his  ideal,  and  render  his  good  intentions  unavail- 
ing, before  the  true  light  might  come  to  him.     He  said  to  himself, 
that  perhaps,  at  his  age,  the  Count  de  Villepreux,  that  man  whose 
theories  were  so  beautiful,  whose  application  of  them  was  so  mise- 
rable, might,  hke  him,  have  been  penetrated  with  the  love  of  jus- 
tice.    He  had  a  horror  of  becoming  rich,  fearing  lest  he  should 
learn  to  love  riches  for  themselves,  and  be   incapable  of  using 
them. 

I  do  not  give  you  his  conclusions  as  the  perfection  of  wisdom, 
friendly  reader.  If  the  youth  of  Pierre  Huguenin,  the  Companion 
of  the  Tour  of  France,  has  been  able  to  interest  you  in  any  degree, 
his  manhood,  with  which  I  propose  entertaining  you  in  a  second 
romance,  will  I  hope  interest  you  still  more;  and  you  will  see,  that 
very  often  in  after  years,  he  doubted  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
anxiously  questioned  his  conscience.  But  at  the  age  at  which  I 
show  him  to  you,  his  fervent  soul  could  but  admit  the  poetical 
and  almost  christian  renouncement  of  the  joys  of  this  world.  He 
had  lived  in  this  renouncement  -,  in  it  he  had  nourished  his  virtue, 
his  poetry,  and  his  love ;  and  he  could  not  abjure  it  in  a  moment. 
He  thirsted  for  some  great  act ;  it  presented  itself  to  1mss\^  -^^js^A. 
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be  did  not  hesitate.  He  was  more  romantic  than  all  tlie  lo- 
mances  he  had  ever  read.  He  thought  be  should  deserve  die  lore 
of  Yseult  by  renooncing  it,  and  justify  her  preferoioe  by  praviDg 
that  he  was  eaperior  to  the  wealth  she  offered  him.  There  tns 
then  pride  in  this  yery  act ;  we  should  find  it  in  all  fine  acticHis,  if 
thos  analyzed. 

He  waited  till  the  Count  de  VUlepreax  had  thoroughly  rested, 
and  then  ventured  to  demand  an  interview.  It  was  at  first  refaaed; 
he  persisted  and  obtained  it.  The  old  man  was  pale  and  stent— 
^'Pierre,"  said  he,  in  a  weak  voice, "  doyou  come  to  insnlt  mtsfartime 
and  illness  ?  You  whom  1  loved  as  my  son,  you  to  whom  I  opened 
my  arms,  and  for  whom  I  would  have  given  the  half  of  my  pos- 
sessions as  for  the  worthiest  and  most  valuable  of  men ;  yon  have 
deceived  me,  jou  have  broken  my  heart,  you  have  seduced  my 
daughter !" 

Pierre  was  not  the  dupe  of  this  declamation,  prepared  befoare 
hand,  and  inwardly  smiled  at  the  trouble  which  was  taken  to  secoie 
a  man  who  came  to  give  himself  up. 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  he  replied  in  a  fima  tone,  "  I  have 
no  such  crime  to  reproach  myself  with ;  and  had  I  been  cowardlT 
enough  to  think  of  it,  your  noble  daughter  would  have  known  how 
to  protect  herself.  I  can  swear  to  you  by  all  that  earth  holds  of 
roost  sacred  for  you  and  for  me,  by  her,  that  my  hand  touched 
hers  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  and  that  never  until  that  moment 
had  I  dreamed  that  she  could  love  me.'' 

This  declaration,  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  doubt 
who  knew  any  thing  of  the  sincerity  and  morality  of  Pierre  Hu- 
guenin,  lifted  a  frightful  weight  from  the  old  count.  He  knew 
his  grand-daughter  too  well  to  fear  that  her  romance  resembled 
that  of  the  marquise.  But  as  he  learned  that  the  development  of 
Yseult's  project  had  been  so  recent,  he  hoped  the  more  easilv  to 
make  her  renounce  it. 

"  Pierre,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  you ;  I  would  sooner  doubt  myself 
than  you.  But  is  your  courage  equal  to  your  firankness  ?  Having 
done  nothing,  as  I  presume,  to  lead  the  mind  of  my  daughter 
astray,  will  you  do  your  utmost  to  lead  her  back  to  her  duty,  and 
to  the  submission  she  owes  me  ?" 
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"  You  go  too  fast.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  Pierre ;  **  and 
apparently  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  my  strength  of  soul. 
I  humbly  thank  you,  but  I  would  know  why  you  refuse  the  hand 
of  your  beloved  daughter*to  a  man  of  whom  you  think  so  highly, 
as  to  ask  from  him  an  effort  of  virtue,  which  you  would  not  dare 
to  expect  from  any  other." 

This  embarrassing  question  was  the  sole  vengeance  Pierre  al- 
lowed himself,  for  the  hypocrisy  of  the  old  count.  This  last 
could  make  no  reply,  but  by  the  most  foolish  arguments,  and 
launched  into  such  mean  and  unworthy  considerations,  that  Pierre 
quite  pitied  him.  He  spoke  of  previous  engagements  for  the 
establishment  of  Yseult.  Pierre  knew  very  well  that  he  was  utter- 
ing a  falsehood,  and  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to  promise  the 
hand  of  his  grand-daughter  without  her  consent.  He  spoke  of 
the  world,  of  opinion,  of  prejudice ;  of  the  misfortune,  the  aban- 
donment, the  contempt,  which  would  be  the  lot  of  his  daughter, 
should  she  listen  to  the  voice  of  her  heart  without  consulting  that 
absurd  and  unjust  world,  to  which  one  must  nevertheless,  lend 
faith  and  homage,  under  penalty  of  having  no  shelter  for  one's 
head.  Yseult  was  a  child ;  she  would  repent  the  having  yielded 
to  a  romantic  inspiration,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  retrieve  it ; 
and  Pierre,  in  his  turn,  would  repent  it  bitterly ;  he  would  be 
given  up  to  humihation,  to  remorse,  to  the  mortal  grief  of  seeing 
a  being  suffer  who  had  sacrificed  herself  for  him. 

"  You  have  sdd  quite  enough.  Monsieur  le  Comte,''  said  Pierre, 
"  to  account  for  your  fear  and  refusal.  But  all  this  would  be  to 
no  purpose,  if  I  had  not  determined  before-hand  to  let  you  gain 
the  cause  ;  for  I  have  a  higher  opinion  than  you  of  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  your  daughter.  But  I  came  hither  to  tell  you 
what  you  do  not  perhaps  expect :  it  is  that  I  should  refuse  to 
become  your  son-in-law  even  if  you  would  accept  me.  Remem- 
ber a  long  conversation  you  deigned  to  hold  with  me  upon  the 
possession  of  property.  Monsieur  le  Comte ;  and  remember  also 
that  you  did  not  give  me  the  solution  I  expected..  As  I  am  a  simple 
and  uneducated  man,  yet  withal  an  honest  one,  and  as  you  could 
not  tell  me  whether  riches  be  not  a  right  and  poverty  a  duty,  in 
the  presence  of  that  doubt  I  refuse  riches  and  remain  poor. 
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The  count  opened  his  arms  to  the  artisan,  and,  weakened  by 
fear,  illness  and  gratitude,  thanked  him  with  tears  for  bis  goodness 
in  not  interfering  with  his  wealth  and  vanity. 

**  Now,"  said  Pierre,  coldly,  after  having  endured  a  torrent  of 
praises  which  did  not  greatly  flatter  his  pride,  "  I  ask  your  per- 
mission to  see  Mademoiselle  de  Villepreux,  and  to  speak  to  her 
without  witnesses.'* 

''  Go,  Pierre !"  replied  the  count,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  and 
douht.  "  You  cannot  be  false,  that  is  impossible.  What  you  have 
promised,  you  will  keep  to.  What  you  have  conceived  you  will 
carry  into  execution." 

Pierre  remained  shut  up  with  Yseult  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Thev 
debated  inch  by  inch  their  different  manner  of  understanding  and 
practising  the  ideal.  Yseult  was  immoveable  in  her  design  of 
uniting  herself  to  the  man  of  her  choice ;  and  Pierre,  overcome  by 
this  struggle  against  himself,  knew  not  what  to  reply  when  she 
finished  by  saying : 

"  Pierre,  I  recognise  the  necessity  of  our  parting  for  some 
months,  it  may  be  for  some  years.  The  grief  and  terror  I  ex- 
perienced yesterday  when  I  saw  my  father  disavow  the  immutable 
choice  I  have  made,  have  taught  me  the  remorse  to  which  I  should 
be  a  prey  if  by  my  resistance  I  caused  the  death  of  the  man  whom 
next  to  yourself,  I  cherish  the  most  in  this  world ;  yes,  Pierre, 
next  to  you :  the  most  virtuous  of  the  two  has  the  largest  place 
in  my  heart.  Bat  I  owe  to  my  grandfather  the  duty  of  a  life, 
which  a  day  of  weakness  and  error  on  his  part  cannot  set  aside. 
So  long  as  he  remains  opposed  to  our  love,  I  will  speak  of  it  to 
him  no  more ;  God  forbid  that  I  should  embitter  his  last  years, 
by  a  persecution  to  which  he  might  perhaps  yield.  But  it  is  possible 
that  of  his  own  accord,  (and  I  who  am  not  accustomed  to  doubt  him 
beheve  it  will  be  so,)  he  may  return  to  the  truth  I  have  always  seen 
him  love  and  practice.  If  he  persists,  I  shall  submit  myself  to 
his  will  in  all  but  marrying  any  other  man  than  you.  In  this 
respect  I  look  upon  myself  as  no  longer  free.  What  I  have  told 
you,  I  have  sworn  to  God  and  my  own  conscience.  I  shall  not 
perjure  myself.  Thus,  in  one  year  as  in  ten,  on  the  day  when  I 
shall  be  free,  if  you  shall  have  had  the  patience  to  wait  for  me. 
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Pierre,  yoa  "will  find  me  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  you 
leave  me  to-day." 

Three  days  after,  the  count,  his  son,  his  daughter  and  his  niece, 
rolled  in  a  carriage  and  four,  along  the  road  to  Paris,  and  the 
Corinthian  in  diligence  took  that  to  Lyons  on  his  way  to  Italy. 
The  Savinienne  arranged  Yseult's  study,  shedding  tears  in  silence. 
The  Berrichon  sung  in  the  gallery ;  and  Pierre  Huguenin,  pale  as 
a  shroud,  grown  thin,  and  aged  ten  years  in  one  day,  worked  with 
a  calm  air,  gently  replying  to  the  caresses  and  anxious  enquiries  of 
his  father.  • 


THE   END.  * 
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